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X. "Arravtos 8& xal ris "Oxeavod Tdneovns 
éyévovto Ouyarépes érrta év KudAdqvn tis Apxa- 
Alias, ai [ldntddes mrpocayopevOeioa, “AXxvorn 
Meporrn Kerawm ’Hréxtpa Xreporn Tairyérn 





1 As to the Pleiades, see Aratus, Phaenomena, 254-268 ; 
Eratosthenes, Cataster. 23; Quintus Smyrnaeus, Postho- 
merica, xiii. 551 #qq.; Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xviii. 486 ; 
Scholiast on Pindar, Nem. ii. 10 (16); Scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius, Argon. iii. 226; Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 21 ; id. Fab. 
192; Ovid, Fasti, iii. 105, iv. 169-178; Servius on Virgil, 
Georg. i. 138, and on Aen. i. 744; Scholia in Caesarts Ger- 
manict Aratea, p. 397, ed. F. Eyssenhardt (in his edition of 
Martianus Capella); Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latint, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 73 (First Vatican Mythographer, 
234). There was a general agreement among the ancients 
as to the names of the seven Pleiades. Aratus, for example, 
gives the same names as Apollodorus and in the same order. 
However, with the exception of Maia, a different list of 
names is given by the Scholiast on Theocritus (xiii. 25), who 
tells us further, on the authority of Callimachus, that they 
were the daughters of the queen of the Amazons. As their 
father was commonly said to be Atlas, they were sometimes 
called Atlantides (Apollodorus, below ; Diodorus Siculus, iii. 
60. 4; compare Hesiod, Works and Days, 382). But there 
was much diversity of opinion as to the origin of the name 
Pleiades. Some derived it from the name of their mother 
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BOOK  []].—continued 


X. Atias and Pleione, daughter of Ocean, had 
seven daughters called the Pleiades, born to them at 
Cyllene in Arcadia, to wit: Alcyone, Merope, Celaeno, 
Electra, Sterope, Taygete, and Maia.1 Of these, 


Pleione ; but the most probable view appears to be that the 
name comes from xAeiy, ‘‘to sail,” because in the Mediter- 
ranean area these stars were visible at night during the 
summer, from the middle of May till the beginning of 
November, which coincided with the sailing season in anti- 
quity. This derivation of the name was recognized by some 
of the ancients (Servius on Virgil, Georg. i. 138). With 
regard to the number of the Pleiades, it was generally agreed 
that there were seven of them, but that one was invisible, or 
nearly so, to the human eye. Of this invisibility two ex- 
planations were given. Some thought that Electra, as the 
mother of Dardanus, was so grieved at the fall of Troy that 
she hid her face in her hands; the other was that Merope, 
who had married a mere man, Sisyphus, was so ashamed of 
her humble, though honest, lot by comparison with the 
guilty splendour of her sisters, who were all of them para- 
mours of gods, that she dared not show herself. These alter- 
native and equally probable theories are stated, for example, 
by Ovid and Hyginus. The cause of the promotion of the 
maidens to the sky is said to have been that for seven or 
even twelve years the hunter Orion pursued them with his 
unwelcome attentions, till Zeus in pity removed pursuer and 
pursued alike to heaven, there to shine as stars for ever and 
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Maia. rovtwy Yrepornv pev Oivopaos eynpe, 
Licudos <&é>1 Mepornv. dvort Sé éuivOn Wooe- 
Sav, mpern pev Kerawwol, é& is Avxos éyévero, bv 
Tlocedav év paxdpwv @kice*® vnoos, devtépa Sé 
"Ardxvovy, i) Ouyatépa pév éréxvwcev Aldovoav 
tiv "Arod\r\ov ’EXevOjpa texodcay,® viods 5é 
‘Tpiéa wal ‘Trrepnvopa. ‘Tpréws pév ody xa 
Krovins visdns Nuxtevs cal Avcos, Nuxtéws de 
wat Tlodvg~ots ’Avteomn, "Avtiomns Sé xa Atos 
ZiOos xal’Aphiov. tais 8 Aotrais ’ATAavTict 
Zevs cvvovorater. 

Maia pév ody 4) mpecButatn Al cvvedOovoa 
éy advrtpe tHS Kudrgvns “Eppqy tixte. ovtos év 
omapyavos* él tod Aixvou Keipevos, exdvs ets 


1 83 added by Bekker. 7? qxtoe Faber: gence A. 

3 The MSS (A) add xadAlornvy, which is retained by 
Westermann, Miiller, and Bekker, but omitted by Hercher 
and Wagner and regarded as a marginal gloss by Heyne. 

4 oxapydvois Heyne (conjecture), Bekker, Hercher: xpo- 
tos A, Heyne (in text), Westermann: orpwrois Valckenar, 
Miller: xpérots <omapydvois> Wagner. 


to continue the endless pursuit. The bashful or mournful 
Pleiad, who hid her light, is identified by modern astrono- 
mers with Celaeno, a star of almost the seventh magnitude, 
which can be seen now, as in antiquity, in clear moonless 
nights by persons endowed with unusually keen sight. See 
A. von Humboldt, Cosmos, translated by E. Sabine, iii. 
47 8q. 

1 Compare Pausanias, v. 10. 6. According to another 
account, Sterope or Asterope, as she is also called, was not the 
wife but the mother of Oenomaus by the god Ares. See 
Eratosthenes, Cataster. 23; Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 21; td. 
Fab. 84 and 159; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. 
GQ. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 73 (First Vatican Mythographer, 234). 

2 See above. iii. 5. 5. . 
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Sterope was married to Oenomaus,! and Merope to 
Sisyphus. And Poseidon had intercourse with two 
of them, first with Celaeno, by whom he had Lycus, 
whom Poseidon made to dwell in the Islands of the 
Blest, and second with Alcyone, who bore a daughter, 
Aethusa, the mother of Eleuther by Apollo, and two 
sons Hyrieus and Hyperenor. Hyrieus had Nycteus 
and Lycus by a nymph Clonia; and Nycteus had 
Antiope by Polyxo; and Antiope had Zethus and 
Amphion by Zeus.2, And Zeus consorted with the 
other daughters of Atlas. 

Maia, the eldest, as the fruit of her intercourse 
with Zeus, gave birth to Hermes in a cave of Cyllene.® 
He was laid in swaddling-bands on the winnowing 
fan,‘ but he slipped out and made his way to Pieria 


8 The following account of the birth and youthful exploits 
of Hermes is based, whether directly or indirectly, on the 
beautiful Homeric Hymn IV, Zo Hermes, though it differs 
from the hymn on a few minor points, as to which Apollo- 
dorus may have used other sources. Compare The Homeric 
Hymns, ed. T. W. Allen and E. E. Sikes, pp. 130 sg. Among 
the other literary sources to which Apollodorus may have 
had recourse was perhaps Sophocles’s satyric play Ichneutae 
or The Trackers. See below. 

* Compare the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, 21, 63, 150 agq., 
254, 290, 358 ; Sophocles, Ichneutae, 269 (The Fragments of 
Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, ii. 258). So Dionysus at birth 
is said to have been laid on a winnowing-fan (Servius on 
Virgil, Georg. i. 166): hence he got the surname of ‘‘ He of 
the Winnowing-fan” (Accvirns, Plutarch, Isis et Ostris, 35). 
These traditions as to the gods merely reflected an ancient 
Greek custom of placing new-born children in winnowing- 
fans ‘‘as an omen of wealth and fruitfulness” (xAodroyv kal 
xapmovs olwvi(épevot). See the Scholiast on Callimachus, 
Hymn I, 48 (Callimachea, ed. O. Schneider, i. 109). As to 
the symbolism of the custom, see W. Mannhardt, ‘‘ Kind 
und Korn,” Mythologische Forschungen, pp. 351-374; Miss 
J. E. Harrison, ‘‘ Mystica Vannus Iacchi,” Journal of Hellenic 
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Ilvepiav waparyiverat, nal KrAémres Boas &s Evepev 
"Arodrov. iva Sé pn paopadein v7d Tov iyvar, 


Studies, xxiii. (1903), pp. 292-324. The custom was not 
confined to ancient Greece, but has been widely practised in 
India and other parts of the east down to modern times. 
The motives assigned or implied for it are various. Some- 
times it seems to have been intended to ensure the wealth 
and prosperity of the infant, sometimes to guard it against 
the evil eye and other dangerous influences. See Spirits of 
the Corn and of the Wild, i. 5-11. To quote a single example, 
among the Brahuis of Baluchistan, ‘‘ most good parents keep 
their babe for the first six days in a chaj, or winnowing-basket, 
that God may vouchsafe them full as many children as the 
basket can hold grain... But some folk will have nothing to 
do with a winnowing-basket ; it harbours epilepsy, they say, 
though how or why I am at a loss to think. So they lay the 
child in a sieve, that good luck may pour upon him as 
abundantly as grain pours through a sieve” (Denys Bray, 
The Infe-History of a Brahai, London, 19]3, p. 13). The 
substitution of a corn-sieve for a winnowing-fan seems to be 
common elsewhere. 

1 Compare Homeric Hymn to Hermes, 68 sqq.; Antoninus 
Liberalis, Transform. 23; Ovid, Metamorph. ii. 680 sqq. 
The theft of cattle by the infant Hermes was the subject of 
Sophocles’s satyric drama Ichneutae or The Trackers, of 
which some considerable fragments have been discovered in 
recent years. The scene of the play is laid on Mount Cyllene. 
Apollo eppesrs and complains of the loss of the cattle, 
describes how he has come from Thessaly and through 
Boeotia in search of them, and offers a reward to anyone 
who will help him to find the missing beasts. The procla- 
mation reaches the ears of Silenus, who hurries to the scene 
of action and warmly proffers the services of himself and his 
Satyrs in the search, only stipulating that the reward shall 
take the solid shape of cash down. His offer being accepted, 
the Satyrs at once open on the scent like sleuth-hounds and 
soon discover confused tracks of cattle pointing in different 
directions. But in the very heat of this discovery they are 
startled by a strange sound, the like of which they had never 
heard before. It is, in fact, the muffled sound of the lyre 
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and stole the kine which Apollo was herding.!. And 
lest he should be detected by the tracks, he put 


played by the youthful Hermes in the cave. At this point 
the nymph Cyllene issues from the cavern and upbraids the 
wild creatures with the hubbub they are raising in the still- 
ness of the green wooded hills. The Satyrs tender a humble 
apology for their intrusion, but request to know the meaning 
of the strange sounds that proceed from the bowels of the 
earth. In compliance with their request the nymph explains 
how Zeus had secretly begotten Herines on Maia in the cave, 
how she herself was acting temporarily as nurse to the child, 
how the infant grew at an astonishing and even alarming 
rate, and how, being detained in the cave by his father’s 
orders, he devoted his leisure hours to constructing out of a 
dead beast a curious toy which emitted musical notes. Being 
pressed for a fuller explanation she describes how Hermes 
made the lyre out of a tortoise shell, how the instrument 


‘was ‘‘his only balm of grief, his comforter,” and how the 


child was transported with delight at the ravishing sweet- 
ness of the tones which spoke to him from the dead beast. 
Unmoved by this touching description, the Satyrs at once 
charge the precocious infant with having stolen the cattle. 
His nurse indignantly repels the charge, stoutly declaring 
that the poor child had inherited no propensity to thieving 
either from its father or from its mother, and recommending 


. his accusers to go and look for the thief elsewhere, since at 


their age, with their long beards and bald heads, they ought 
to know better than to trump up such ridiculous accusa- 
tions, for which they may yet have to smart. The nurse's 
passionate defence.of her little charge makes no more impres- 
sion on the Satyrs than her previous encomium on his musical 
talent: indeed their suspicions are quickened by her reference 
to the hides which the infant prodigy had used in the con- 
struction of the lyre, and they unhesitatingly identify the 
skins in question with those of the missing cattle. Strong in 
this conviction, they refuse to budge till the culprit has been 
made over tothem. At this point the Greek text begins to 
fail; we can just catch a few disjointed fragments of a heated 
dialogue between the nurse and the satyrs; the words 
** cows,” ‘‘thief,” ‘‘ rascal,” and so forth, occur with painful 
iteration, then all is silence. See The Fragments of Sophocles, 
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troénuata toils tool weptéOnke, Kai Kopicas és 
Ilvrov ras pev Aowrras eis omrnratov aréxpufe, 
S00 82 xatabvcas Tas pev Bupoas wétpats Kabn- 
Awe, Trav 5é Kpeay Ta ev KaTHVdrAWoEY EYnoas 
ta Séxatéxavoe: Kal taxéws eis KuAAHv HY @XETO. 
Kat evpioxes pO TOU GvTpOU vEeLopevny KEhwvnv. 
taurny éxxaOapas, eis TO KUTOS Yopdds évteivas 
é& dv EOvce Bow xal épyacdpevos AVpav edpe 
Kal wrHKTpov. "AmodAXNwy 5é tas Boas Cnra@v eis 
IlvAov adixveirat, cal rovs Katoixobvras avéxpt- 
vev. ot d¢ ideivy péev rraida éXavvovta Epackon, 
ovn éxew 5é eitrety trot mote. nAdOnoav bia TO p17 
ebpety Lyvos Sivac8ar. padav &é éx ris pavtiKys 
Tov xexropota mpos Maiav eis KuAXHvnv wapa- 
ylverat, cal Tov ‘Eppiy nriato. % 5é éréderEev 
avtov év trois omapydvos. "AmrodAXNwv bé€ avTov 
apos Aia Kxopioas tas Boas amyre. Aros 8€ 
KeNevovtTos arrodobvat npveito. un eiBwv Sé dye 
tov "AzroAXwva eis IlvAov wal tas Boas azoédi- 
Swow. adaxovaoas 8¢ THs AUpas o AmoAXwp avtt- 
SiSwou Tas Boas. “Eppis 5é ravtas vémeov ovpiyya 
madi ankdpevos éovpitev. ‘ArrodAdXwv 5é Kal 





ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 224-270. From this seemingly 
simple piece of mild buffoonery Miss J. E. Harrison would 
extract a ritual of serious and indeed solemn significance, of 
which, however, she admits that the author of the play was 
himself probably quite unconscious. See her learned essay in 
Essays and Studies presented to William Ridgeway, ed. E. 
©. Quiggin (Cambridge, 1913), pp. 136 sqq. 

1 In the Homeric Hymn to Hermes (115 qq.) we are told 
that Hermes roasted the flesh of two oxen and divided it 
into twelve portions (for the twelve gods), but that in spite 

“hunger he ate none of it himself. 
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shoes on their feet and brought them to Pylus, and 
hid the rest in a cave; but two he sacrificed and 
nailed the skins to rocks, while of the flesh he boiled 
and ate some,! and some he burned. And quickly 
he departed to Cyllene. And before the cave he 
found a tortoise browsing. He cleaned it out, strung 
the shell with chords made from the kine he had 
sacrificed, and having thus produced a lyre he in- 
vented also a plectrum.? But Apollo came to Pylus 3 
in search of the kine, and he questioned the inhabit- 
ants. They said that they had seen a boy driving 
cattle, but could not say whither they had been driven, 
because they could find no track. Having discovered 
the thief by divination, Apollo came to Maia at 
Cyllene and accused Hermes, But she showed him 
the child in his swaddling-bands. So Apollo brought 
him to Zeus, and claimed the kine; and when Zeus 
bade him restore them, Hermes denied that he had 
them, but not being believed he led Apollo to Pylus 
and restored the kine. Howbeit, when Apollo heard 
the lyre, he gave the kine in exchange for it. 
And while Hermes pastured them, he again made 
himself a shepherd's pipe and piped on it.5 And 


2 Compare ed laren, Ichneutae, 278 sqq. (The Fragments 
of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, ii. 259). In the Homeric 
Hymn to Hermes, 22 8qq., the invention of the lyre by Hermes 
precedes his theft of the cattle. 

* In the Homeric Hymn to Hermes (185 eqq.) it is to On- 
chestus in Boeotia, not to Pylus, that Apollo goes at first to 
inquire after the missing cattle. 

Compare the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, 213 sq., where 
it is said that Apollo discovered Hermes to be the thief through 
observing a certain long-winged bird. 

5 Compare the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, 511 8q., where, 
however, nothing is said about an attempt of Apollo to get 
the pipes from Hermes, or about an exchange of the pipes for 
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tavrnv Bovrcpevos raPetv, thy ypvohv paBdov 
édidou fy éxéxtrnto Boveorav. o 5é nal tavTny 
AaBeiv avti ris ovpiyyos AOeXe Kal THY pavTiKnY 
érmeOeiv: Kat Sovs Siddoxeras rhv bia TOV npov 
pavtixnv. Zevs 5é avtov xnpuxa éavtod nai Geav 
troyOoviwy TiOnor. 

Tatryérn 8 éx Ards <éyevvnoe>! Aaxedaipova, 
ad’ of Ka) Aaxedaipwr 7 yopa karcitar. Aaxedat- 
povos dé Kal Xaraptns THs Evpwra, bs hv aro 
Aéreyos adtoyGovos nab vipdns vnidos Kreoxa- 

elas, Awu«ras cat Evpvdicn, iv éynuev Axpiccos. 
Aptrra 5é nat Acoundns tis Aaridov Kuvoprns 
Kat “TdxwOos. tobdrov elvat rod "AmoANwvoOS épw- 
pevov Néyouot, dv dSicxm Baroy dxwv améxtetve. 


1 éyévynae conjecturally supplied by Hercher. A verb is 
certainly wanted. It may have been frexe. 


the golden wand. However, there is a lacuna in the hymn 
after verse 526, and the missing passage muy have contained 
the exchange in question and the request of Hermes for the 

ift of divination, both of which are mentioned by Apollo- 
lous but omitted in the hymn as it stands at present. See 
Allen and Sikes on the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, 526 8q., 
in their edition of the Homeric Hymns, p. 190. 

1 For the gift of the golden wand, see Homeric Hymn to 
Hermes, 527 sqq. 

2 Compare the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, 552 sqq. The 
reference is to the divining pebbles called thriae, which were 
personified as three winged sisters who dwelt on Parnassus, 
and are said to have been the nurses of Apollo. See Zenobius, 
Cent. v. 75; Callimachus, Hymn to Apollo, 45, with the 
Scholiast ; Hiymologicum Magnum, p. 455. 45, 8.v. @pia; 
Hesychius, @.v. Opal; Anecdota Graeca, ed. Im. Bekker, i. 
265. 11, 4.v. @pidoiov xedlov. According to one account, the 
divining pebbles were an invention of Athena, which so dis- 
erie Apollo that Zeus caused that mode of divination to 

all into discredit, though it had been in high repute before ; 
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wishing to get the pipe also, Apollo offered to give 
him the golden wand which he owned while he 
herded cattle.1 But Hermes wished both to get the 
wand for the pipe and to acquire the art of divina- 
tion. So he gave the pipe and learned the art of 
divining by pebbles.2 And Zeus appointed him 
herald to himself and to the infernal gods. 

Taygete had by Zeus a son Lacedaemon, after 
whom the country of Lacedaemon is called.* Lace- 
daemon and Sparta, daughter of Eurotas (who was a 
son of Lelex,* a son of the soil, by a Naiad nymph 
Cleocharia), had a son Amyclas and a daughter Eury- 
dice, whom Acrisius married. Amyclas and Diomede, 
daughter of Lapithus, had sons, Cynortes and 
Hyacinth.5 They say that this Hyacinth was beloved 
of Apollo and killed by him involuntarily with the 


and Apollo vented his spite at the practitioners of a rival art 
by saying that ‘“‘There be many that cast pebbles, but few 
prophets.” See Zenobius, J.c.; Stephanus Byzantius, 3.v. 
@pfa. This tradition may perhaps be accepted as evidence 
that in time the simple mode of divination by pebbles went 
out of fashion, being cast into the shade by the far more 
stately and imposing ritual of the frenzied prophetesses at 
Delphi, whose wild words were accepted as the very utterances 
of the deity. However, we are informed that in the temple 
at Delphi there were divining pebbles in a bowl on a tripod, 
and that when an inquirer applied to the oracle, the pebbles 
danced about in the bowl, while the inspired priestess pro- 
phesied. See Nonnus, in Westermann’s Mythographt Graect, 
Appendix Narrationum, No. 67, p. 384; Suidas, 8.v. Tv0dé. 
As to Greek divination by pebbles, see A. Bouché-Leclercq, 
Histoire de la Divination dans T Antiquité, i. 192, sqq.; and 
my note on Pausanias, vii. 25. 10 (vol. iv. pp. 172 sqq.). 

* Compare Pausanias, iii. 1. 2; Scholiast on Euripides, 
Orestes, 626. 

4 According to Pausanias (iii. 1.1), Eurotas was a son of 
Myles, who was a son of Lelex. 

Compare Pausanias, iii. 1. 3. 
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Kuvoprov 5é Ilepinpns, 5s yapet Topyodhovnv 
tyv Ulepoéws, xaOamep Xtyoiyopos gpyot, wal 
tixtet Tuvddpewy "Ixdptov "Adapéa Aevcrrmov. 
"Adapéws pev ovv nal ’Apyyns ris OiBdrov! 
Avynevs te xal”[das xal Tleicos: xara trodXovs 
dé “ISas é« Tlocesdavos rAéyerar. Auvyxevs dé 
o€udepxia Siyveyxev, ws xal ta vo yhv Oewperv. 
Aevxinmou 5é Ovyarépes éyévovto ‘INdetpa cal 
@oiByn tavtas dpracaytes &ynpav Avdoxovpot. 
mpos Se ravtais "Apotvony éyévynoe. tavTy piy- 
yutat "Amodror, 7 S¢ “AcxArnmiov yevvd. Teves 
Sé’AgKkAntiov ovw €F "Apowons tis Aevximrou 
Aéyouow, GAN é« Kopwvidos ris Preytou év 


1 OiBdAov Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 511, Aegius: 
oiBddou A. 


1 See above, i. 3.3; Nicander, Ther. 901 sqg., with the 
Scholiast on v. 902; Pausanias, iii. 1.3, iii. 19.5; J. Tzetzes, 
Chiliades, i. 241 sgg.; Ovid, Metamorph. x. 161~219; Pliny, 
Nat. Hist. xxi. 66; Scriptores rerum mythiwcarum Latins, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. PP. 37, 135 sq. (First Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 117; Second Vatican Mythographer, 181). The 
tomb of Hyacinth was shuwn at Amyclae under the great 
image of Apollo; a bronze door opened into the tomb, and 
sacrifices were there offered to him as a hero. See Pausanias, 
iii. 19.3, Compare Adonis, Aitis, Osiris, Third Edition, 
i. 313 egq. 

2 See above, i. 9. 5, where Apollodorus represents Perieres 
as the son of Aeolus (compare i. 7. 3), though he adds that 
many people regarded him as the son of Cynortas. See below 
ili. 10. 4 note. 

* Compare Pindar, Nem. x. 62 (116) sg.; Pausanias, iv. 
2.7 (who seems to have misunderstood the foregoin ssage 
of Pindar); Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 553; Hyginus, 
Fab. 14, p. 42, ed. Bunte. 

4 See below, ii. 11. 2. 
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cast of a quoit.1 Cynortes had a son Perieres, who 
married Gorgophone, daughter of Perseus, as Ste- 
sichorus says, and she bore Tyndareus, Icarius, Apha- 
reus, and Leucippus.? Aphareus and Arene, daughter 
of Oebalus, had sons Lynceus and Idas and Pisus ; 
but according to many, Idas is said to have been 
gotten by Poseidon. Lynceus excelled in sharpness 
of sight, so that he could even see things under 
ground.’ lLeucippus had daughters, Hilaira and 
Phoebe: these the Dioscuri carried off and married.‘ 
Besides them Leucippus begat Arsinoe: with her 
Apollo had intercourse, and she bore Aesculapius. 
But some affirm that Aesculapius was not a son of 
Arsinoe, daughter of Leucippus, but that he was a 
son of Coronis, daughter of Phlegyas in Thessaly.® 


5 The ancients were divided with regard to the mother of 
Aesculapius, some maintaining that she was a Messenian 
woman Arsinoe, daughter of Leucippus, others that she was 
a Thessalian woman Coronis, daughter of Phlegyas. See the 
Scholiast on Pindar, Pyth. iii. 8 (14), who quotes authorities 
on both sides: amongst the champions of Arsinoe were 
Asclepiades and an Argive writer named Socrates. The claims 
of the Messenian Arsinoe were naturally supported by pa- 
triotic Messenians, who looked on the god and his sons as in 
a sense their fellow countrymen. See Pausanias, ii. 26. 3-7, 
iv. 3. 2, iv. 31. 12. Apollodorus apparently accepted the 
Messenian view. But on the other side a long array of autho- 
rities declared in favour of Coronis, and her claim to be the 
mother of the god had the powerful support of the priesthood 
of Aesculapius at Epidaurus, one of the principal seats of the 
worship of the healing god. See the Homeric Hymn to 
Aesculapius, xvi. 1 sqg.; Pindar, Pyth. iii. 8 (14) sqq.; 
Apollonius Rhodius, Argonaut. iv. 616 sq. ; Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 51.1, v. 74.6; Pausanias, ii. 26. 3-7; Hyginus, Fab. 
202; td. Astronom. ii. 40; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. vi. 617 ; 
Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. iii. 506; Scriptores 
rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 17 and 
37 (First Vatican Mythographer, 46 and 115). Pausanias, 
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@ccoaria. Kat pact épacOjvar ravtns 'A7ro02- 
Nova Kal evOéws auvenOeciv: tiv 5é1 Tapa tHv 
Tov TaTpos youn [édXouevny]? “Ioyvi re Kar- 
véws adeXd@ ouvoixeiv. “Arrodr\wy Sé Tov peév 
arayyciAavTa Kopaxa Katapatat, byv*® réws Aev- 
Kov Ovta éroince péXava, avtny dé amréxreuve. 
katopevns S¢ avtns* apmdcas To Bpépos ex Tis 
mupas mpos Xeipova tov Kévravpov jveyxe, ap 


1 rhv 3¢ Aegius, Heyne, Miiller, Hercher, Wagner: rod 
8¢ A, Westermann, Bekker. 

2 éxouéevny Heyne, Miiller, Wagner: éAouévov A, Bekker: 
érdwudvov R®: épwyévov Sevinus, Westermann. Hercher 
omits the word, perhaps rightly. 

3 $y Faber. The MASS. read $s or ds. 

4 airiis A, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Her- 
cher ; ravtys RR, Wagner. 


who expressly rejects the claim of Arsinoe, quotes in favour 
of Coronis a Delphic oracle, which he regards as decisive ; 
for who should know the true mother of Aesculapius better 
than his own father Apollo? The testimony of the deity 
for once was quite unambiguous. It ran thus :— 
‘*O born to be the world’s great joy, Aesculapius, 

Offspring of love, whom Phlegyas’ daughter, fair Coronis, 

bore to me 
In rugged Epidaurus.”’ 


See Pausanias, ii. 26. 7. In modern times the stones of Epi- 
daurus, if we may say so, have risen up to testify to the truth 
of this oracle. For in the course of the modern excavations 
at the great Epidaurian sanctuary of Aesculapius there was 
discovered a limestone tablet inscribed with a hymn in honour 
of Apollo and Aesculapius, in which the family tree of the 
junior god is set out with the utmost precision, and it entirely 
confirms the Delphic oracle. The author of the hymn was a 
certain native of Epidaurus, by name Isyllus, a man of such 
scrupulous accuracy that before publishing his hymn he took 
the precaution of submitting it to the fount of knowledge. at 
Yelphi with an inquiry whether the god would sanction its 
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And they say that Apollo loved her and at once con- 
sorted with her, bat that she, against her father’s 
judgment, preferred and cohabited with Ischys, 
brother of Caeneus. Apollo cursed the raven that 
brought the tidings and made him black instead of 
white, as he had been before; but he killed Coronis. 
As she was burning, he snatched the babe from the 
pyre and brought it to Chiron, the centaur,! by 


publication. The deity granted his permission in very 
cordial terms; hence we may look on the hymn as an 
authentic document bearing the imprimatur of the Delphic 
Apollo himself. In it the igree of Aesculapius is traced 
as follows: Father Zeus towed the hand of the Muse 
Erato on Malus in holy matrimony (dcio10: yduos). The pair 
had a daughter Cleophema, who married Phlegyas, a native 
of Epidaurus; and Phlegyas had by her a daughter Aegla, 
otherwise known as Coronis, whom Phoebus of the golden 
bow beheld in the house of her grandfather Malus, and falling 
in-love he got by her a child, Aesculapius. See ’Epnpepis 
dpxatodoyich, iii. (1885) coll. 65 sgg. ; H. Collitz and F. Bechtel, 
Sammlung der griechischen Dtalekt-Inschriften, iii. 1, pp. 
162 sqq., No. 3342. 

1 The story how Coronis played her divine lover false and 
was. killed by him, and how the god rescued his child from 
the burning pyre and carried him to Chiron, is told by Pindar, 
Pyth. iii. 8 (14) sgg. Compare the Scholia on this passage 
of Pindar, especially on v. 27 (48); Pausanias, il. 26. 6 
(according to whom it was Hermes, not Apollo, who snatched 
the child from the burning pyre); Hyginus, Fab. 202; 4d. 
Astronom. ii. 40; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. 
iii. 506 ; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed.G. H. Bode, 
vol. i. pp. 17, 37, and 118 (First Vatican Mythographer, 46 
and .115; Second Vatican Mythographer, 128). All these 
writers, except Pindar and Pausanias, relate the story of the 
tell-tale raven and his punishment. The story isalso told by 
Ovid (Metamorph. ii. 534 sqq.) and Antoninus Liberalis 
(Transform., 20), but neither of them mentions Aesculapius. 
It was narrated by Pherecydes, who may have been the source 
from which the other writers drew their information. See 
Scholiast on Pindar, Pyth. iii. 34 (59). The name of the 
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@! cal thy iatpicny Kal THY KUYyyeTLKnY TpEho- 
pevos €5:5ayOn. Kal yevouevos Yetpoupyikos Kal 
THY TéxYNY aoxnoas emt ToAV ov povoy ex@dvé 
Tivas amroOvnoKelv, ANN’ aviryepe Kal TOUS atroba- 
vovtas’ mapa yap "AOnvas AaBov To éx ToY 
prcBav tis Topyovos puev alua, To pev ex Tov 


apiotepay puévte mpos POopay avOpworrav éxpHTo,. 


Tp 5é éx trav Se~iav mpds catnpiav, cal did 

Tovtou” tovs teOvnxotas avyyetpev. [evpov® dé 

Tivas ANeyopévous avaoTivat UT avTov, Karavéa 

xai Avxodpyov, as Xrnoiyopes gnaw <év> ’Epe- 
e€ , e e 

dvAn, ‘Immodvtov, a> 0 ta Navrakctixda avy- 
164A: ob Hercher, Wagner. 

2 8:4 robrov A, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, 

Hercher: 8:4 rotro ES, Wagner (but wrongly, since 3:2 with 

the accusative is never used to express the instrument). . 


’ As Heyne pointed out, the following list of persons 
raised from the dead by Aesculapius is probably a marginal 


gloss which has crept into the text. Nowhere else does 


Apollodorus speak of himself in the first person or indeed 
make any reference to himself. 





human lover of Coronis is given as Ischys, son of Elatus, by 
Pindar and Pausanias in agreement with Apollodorus. But 
Antoninus Liberalis calls him Alcyoneus; Lactantius Pla- 
cidus and the Second Vatican Mythographer call him Lycus ; 
and the First Vatican Mythographer describes him (Fab. 115) 
ey as the son of Elatus. As to the connexion of Coronis 
with the raven or the crow in Greek legendary lore, see my 
note on Pausanias, ii. 17. 11 (vol. iii. pp. 72 eq.). Compare 
D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson, Glossary of Greek Birds, p. 93. 

1 Compare Zenobius, Gent. i. 18, who probably copied 
Apollodorus. According to Euripides (Jon, 999 sqq.), Pallas 
gave Erichthonius two drops of the Gorgon’s blood, one of 
them a deadly poison, the other a powerful medicine for the 
healing of diseases. 

* For other lists of dead men whom Aesculapius is said 
to have restored to life, see Sextus Empiricus, p. 658, ed. 
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whom he was brought up and taught the arts of 
healing and hunting. And having become a surgeon, 
and carried the art to a great pitch, he not only pre- 
vented some from dying, but even raised up the dead; 
for he had received from Athena the blood that 
flowed from the veins of the Gorgon, and while he 
used the blood that flowed from the veins on the left 
side for the bane of mankind, he used the blood that 
flowed from the right side for salvation, and by that 
means he raised the dead.!_ I found some who are 
reported to have been raised by him,? to wit, Capa- 
neus and Lycurgus,? as Stesichorus says in the 


Eriphyle ; Hippolytus,4 as the author of the Nauw- 


Bekker; Scholiast on Pindar, Pyth. iii. 54 (96) ; Scholiast 
on Euripides, Alcestis, 1. These two Scholiasts mention that 
according to Pherecydes the people who died at Delphi were 
raised from the dead by Aesculapius. To the list of dead men 
whom Aesculapius restored to life, Propertius adds Androgeus, 
son of Minos (ii. 1. 61 8q.). 

+ The resurrection of these two men by the power of Aes- 
culapius is mentioned also, on the authority of Stesichorus, 
by the Scholiast on Euripides, Alcestis, 1, and the Scholiast 
on Pindar, Pyth. iii. 54 (96). Otherwise the event is appa- 
rently not noticed by ancient writers, and of the many legen- 
dary persons who bore the name of Lycurgus we do not know 
which is referred to. Heyne conjectured that the incident 
took place in the war of the Epigoni against Thebes, when 
Capaneus, one of the original Seven against Thebes, and 
Lycurgus, son of Pronax (as to whom see i. 9. 13) may have 
been restored to life by Aesculapius. This conjecture is con- 
firmed by a passage of Sextus Empiricus (p. 658 ed. Bekker), 
where we read: ‘‘Stesichorus in his Hriphyle says that he 
(Aesculapius) raised up some of those who fell at Thebes.” 

‘ As tothe restoration of Hippolytus to life by Aesculapius 
see Pindar, Pyth. iii. 54 (96) sqg., with the Scholiast ; Sextus 
Empiricus, p. 658, ed. Bekker (who quotes as his authority 
Staphylus in his book on the Arcadians); Scholiast on Euri- 
pides, Alcestis, 1 (who quotes Apollodorus as his authority) ; 
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1 Mavdaois S, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker: 
Tlavvaccis RR® C, Wagner. 2 abrot ES: abréy A. 


Eratosthenes, Cataster. 6; Hyginus, Fab. 49; td. Astro- 
nom. ii. 14; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. iv. 434, 
vi. 353 (375). After his resurrection Hippolytus is said to 
have gone to dwell at Aricia, on the Alban Hills, near Rome, 
where he reigned as a king and dedicated a precinct to Diana. 
See Pausanias, ii. 27.4; Virgil, Aen. vii. 761 egg., with the 
commentary of Servius ; Ovid, Fastt, iii, 263 sqq., vi. 735 sqq. ; 
id. Metamorph. xv. 297 sqq.; Scholiast on Persius, Sat. 
vi. 56, pp. 347 eqg., ed. O. Jahn; Lactantius, Divin. Inst. 
i.17; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, 
vol. i. p. 118 (Second Vatican Mythographer, 128). The 
silence of Apollodorus as to this well-known Italian legend, 
which was told to account for the famous priesthood of Diana 
at Aricia, like his complete silence as to Rome, which he 
never mentions, tends to show that Apollodorus either 
deliberately ignored the Roman empire or wrote at a time 
when there was but little intercourse between Greece and 
that part of Italy which was under Roman rule. 

1 For the raising of Tyndareus from the dead by Aescu- 
lapius see also Sextus Empiricus, p. 658, ed. Bekker; 
Scholiast on Euripides, Alcestis, 1 (both these writers cite 
Panyasis as their authority); Lucian, De saltatione, 45 ; 
Zenobius, Cent. i. 47; Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxix. 3. 

2 See above, iii. 3. 1. . 

* This account of the death of Aesculapius, the revenge of 
Apollo, and his servitude with Admetus is copied almost 
verbally by Zenobius, Cent. i. 18, but as usual without 
acknowledgment. Compare Pherecydes, quoted by the 
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pacttca reports; Tyndareus, as Panyasis says;! Hy- 
menaeus, as the Orphics report ; and Glaucus, son of 
Minos,? as Melesagoras relates. But Zeus, fearing 
that men might acquire the healing art from him and 
so come to the rescue of each other, smote him with 
a thunderbolt.2 Angry on that account, Apollo slew 
the Cyclopes who had fashioned the thunderbolt for 
Zeus.‘ But Zeus would have hurled him to Tartarus ; 


Scholiast on Euripides, Alcestis, 1; Pindar, Pyth. iii. 54 
(96) sgq.; Euripides, Alcestis, 1 eqq., 123 sqqg.; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 71. 1-3; Hyginus, Fab. 49; Servius, on Virgil, 
Aen. vii. 761; Scriptores rerum mythtcarum Latini, ed. 
G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 17 (First Vatican Mythographer, 46). 
According to Diodorus Siculus (/.c.) Aesculapius as a physician 
was so successful in his practice that the death-rate was per- 
ceptibly lowered, and Hades accused the doctor to Zeus of 
poaching on his preserves. The accusation angered Zeus, 
and he killed Aesculapius with a thunderbolt. According to 
Pherecydes, with whom Apollodorus agrees, the period of 
Apollo’s servitude with Admetus was one year ; according to 
Servius and the First Vatican Mythographer it was nine 
years. This suggests that the period may have been what 
was called a “great” or ‘‘eternal’”? year, which included 
eight ordinary years. See above, iii. 4. 2, with the note on 
ii. 5. 11, According to one account the motive for Apollo’s 
servitude was his love for Admetus. See Callimachus, Hymn 
to Apollo, 45 sqq. ; Scholiast on Euripides, Alcestis, 1, quoting 
Rhianus as his authority. Apollo is said to have served 
Branchus as well as Admetus (Philostratus, Hpist. 57), and 
we have seen that he served Laomedon. See above, ii. 5. 9 note. 

4 According to Pherecydes, quoted by the Scholiast on 
Euripides, Alcestis, 1, it was not the Cyclopes but their sons 
whom Apollo slew. The passage of Pherecydes, as quoted by 
the Scholiast, runs as follows: ‘‘To him” (that is, to Adme- 
tus) ‘‘came Apollo, to serve him as a thrall for a year, at the 
command of Zeus, because Apollo had slain the sons of 
Brontes, of Steropes, and of Arges. He slew them out of 
ae at Zeus, because Zeus slew his son Aesculapius with a 
Lhe mehary at Pytho; for by his remedies Aesculapius raised 
the a 
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dé Anrods éxéXevoev avtov éviavtov avdpt Onred- 
cat. o &é mapayevopevos eis Pepas mpos"Adpntov 
Tov Dépntos rovT@ AaTpevov Erroiparve, Kal Tas 
Onretas Boas wracas SuduporoKous ézroineev. 
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Ilepinpnv, tov 5¢ OiBarov, OiBdrov $€ Kal vnidos 
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A 1 vy nA 3 4 2 4 U 
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1 AopuxAebs. Heyne conjectured Aopxeds (comparing Pau- 
sanias, iii. 15. 1 eq.), which is accepted by Bekker and 
Hercher. . 


1 See Appendix, ‘‘ Apollo and the Kine of Admetus.” 

2 As to these genealogies eee above, i. 7. 3, i. 9. 5, ii. 4. 5, 
iii. 10.3; Pausanias, ii. 21. 7, iii. 1. 3 sq., iv. 2. 2 and 4; 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 284, 511. Pausanias con- 
sistently represents Perieres as the son of Aeolus, and this 
tradition had the support of Hesiod (quoted by Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 284). On the other hand Tzetzes re- 
presents Perieres as the son of Cynortes (Schol. on Lycophron, 
511). Apollodorus here and elsewhere (i. 9. 5) mentions both 
traditions without deciding between them. In two passages 
(i. 7.3, i. 9. 5) he asserts or implies that the father of Perieres 
was Acolus; in another passage (iii. 10. 3) he asserts that 
the father of Perieres was Cynortes. In the present passage 
he seems to say that according to one tradition there were 
two men of the name of Perieres: one of them was the son 
of Aeolus and father of Aphareus and Leucippus ; the other 
was the son of Cynortes and father of Oebalus, who married 
the nymph Batia and became by her the father of Tyndareus, 
Hippocoon, and Icarius. Pausanias says that Gorgophone, 
daughter of Perseus, first married Perieres and had by him 
two sons, Aphareus and Leucippus, and that after his death 
she married Oebalus, son of Cynortas (Cynortes), and had by 
him a son Tyndarens. See Pausanias, ii. 21. 7, iii. 1. 4, 
iv. 2. 4. Apollodorus, on the other hand, represents Perieres 
as the father not only of Aphareus and Leucippus, but also 
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however, at the intercession of Latona he ordered 
him to serve as a thrall to a man for a year. So he 
went to Admetus, son of Pheres, at Pherae, and served 
him as a herdsman, and caused all the cows to drop 
twins.} 

But some say that Aphareus and Leucippus were 
sons of Perieres, the son of Aeolus, and that Cynortes 
begat Perieres, and that Perieres begat Oebalus, and 
that Oebalus begat Tyndareus, Hippocoon, and Icarius 
by a Naiad nymph Batia.? 

Now Hippocoon had sons, to wit: Dorycleus, 
Scaeus, Enarophorus, Eutiches, Bucolus, Lycaethus, 


of Tyndareus and Icarius by Gorgophone, daughter of Perseus. 
See above, i. 9. 5, iii. 10.3. Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 
511) agrees with him as to the sons, but makes Perieres the 
son of Cynortas instead the son of Aeolus. Thus there were 
two traditions as to the father of Tyndareus; according to 
one, his father was Perieres, according to tke other, he was 
Oebalus. But the two traditions were agreed as to the mother 
of Tyndareus, whom they represented as Gorgophone, 
daughter of Perseus. According to another account, which 
may have been intended to reconcile the discrepant traditions 
as to the father of Tyndareus, Oebalus was the son of Perieres 
and the father of Tyndareus, Icarius, Arene, and the bastard 
Hippocoon, whom he had by Nicostrate. See Scholiast on 
Euripides, Orestes, 457; Scholiast on Homer, Jl. ii. 581. 
This account is mentioned, but apparently not accepted, by 
Apollodorus in the present passage, though he says nothing 
about the daughter Arene and the bastardy of Hippocoon. 
If we accept this last version of the genealogy, Tyndareus 
was descended both from Oebalus and Perieres, being the son 
of Oebalus and the grandson of Perieres. Ina recently dis- 
covered fragment of the Catalogues of Hesiod, that poet calls 
Tyndareus an Oebalid, implying that his father was Oebalus. 
See Griechische Dichterfraymente, i., Epische und elegische 
Fragmente, bearbeitet von W. Schubart und U.von Wila- 
mowitz-Moellendorff (Berlin, 1907), p. 30, line 38 (Berliner 
Klassikertexte, v. 1); Hesiod, ed. H. G. Evelyn-White, p. 
194, Frag. 68, line 38 (The Loeb Olassical Library). 
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Tovs ToUTOU Tratoas dtréxTeLve, KaTépyYovTat, Kal 
maparapuBdver Tuvddpews tHv BactrEav. 
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Tuvddpew 5€ nat Andas Tipdvdpa, fy “Exepos 
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1 ¥eBpés Pausanias, iii. 15. 1 sq. 

2 lxapt R (R&): ixaplwva A, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, 
Bekker, Hercher. For the form *Ixdpios compare i. 9. 5. 

3 Tuvddpew RR®: ruvidpews A. 


4 xal KAvratuyhorpa inserted conjecturally by Gale, Bek- 
ker, Hercher, and Wagner, approved by Heyne. 





1 As to the banishment of Tyndareus and his restoration 
by Hercules, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 33. 5; Pausanias, ii. 
18. 7, iii. 1. 4 eq., tii. 21. 4; Scholiast on Euripides, Orestes, 
457 ; Scholiast on Homer, Jl. ii. 581. According to the 
Scholiasts on Euripides and Homer (ll.cc.), Icarius joined 
Hip coon in driving his brother Tyndareus out of Sparta. 

Bee above, ii. 7. 3. 

® According to the Scholiast on Homer (Od. xv. 16), the 

wife of Icarius was Dorodoche, daughter of Ortilochus; but 
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Tebrus, Hippothous, Eurytus, Hippocorystes, Alcinus, 
and Alcon. With the help of these sons Hippocoon 
expelled Icarius and Tyndareus from Lacedaemon.! 
They fled to Thestius and allied themselves with him 
in the war which he waged with his neighbours; and 
Tyndareus married Leda, daughter of Thestius. But 
afterwards, when Hercules slew Hippocoon and his 
sons,? they returned, and Tyndareus succeeded to 
the kingdom. 

Icarius and Periboea, a Naiad nymph,’ had five sons, 
Thoas, Damasippus, Imeusimus, Aletes, Perileos,t and 
a daughter Penelope, whom Ulysses married.> Tyn- 
dareus and Leda had daughters, to wit, Timandra, 
whom Echemus married,® and Clytaemnestra, whom 
Agamemnon married; also another daughter Phy- 
lonoe, whom Artemis made immortal. But Zeus in the 
form of a swan consorted with Leda, and on the same 
night Tyndareus cohabited with her; and she bore 
Pollux and Helen to Zeus, and Castor and Cly- 
taemnestra to Tyndareus.’ But some say that Helen 


he adds that according to Pherecydes she was Asterodia, 
daughter of Eurypylus. 

. Perileos (Perilaus), son of Icarius, is said to have accused 
the matricide Orestes at the court of the Areopagus. © See 
Pausanias, viii. 34. 4. 

5 Compare Pausanias, iii. 12. 1, iii. 20. 10 eg. According 
to the former of these passages, Ulysses won her hand in a 
foot-race. As to races br brides, see iii. 9. 2, Epitome ii. 5, 
and note on i. 7. 8. 6 Compare Pausanias, viii. 5. 1. 

7 Compare Euripides, Helen, 16 sqq. ; Lucian, Dial. deorum, 
xx. 14; id. Charidemus,7; Scholiast on Homer, Od. xi. 
298 ; Hyginus, Fab. 77; id. Astronom. ii. 8; Scriptores 
rerum mythicarum Latint, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 27, 
64, 119 sq., 163 (First Vatican Mythographer, 78 and 204; 
Second Vatican Mythographer, 132; Third Vatican Mytho- 

rapher, 3. 6). As the fruit of her intercourse with the swan, 
Freda is said to have laid an egg, which in the time of Pau- 
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5é évor Neupécews ‘EXévny elvas nal Aros. tavrny 
yap thy ALos devyovoay avvovaiar eis Yiva THY 
pophyy peraBanreiv, opowwOérta Sé kai Ata Kvcve 
acuvenOeiy’ THY.dé wov ex THs TUVOVGiAs aTroTEKELD, 
tovTo dé év Tois dAcecw) evpovTa TiVa Trotméva 
Ansa xouicavra Sodvat, tiv 5é xatabeuévny eis 
Adpvaxa hurdocev, Kal ypovm KaOyjKovte yevvn- 
Getaav ‘Erévny as e& avtis Ovyarépa tpéperv. 
yevouernv Se autnv Kxadree Stamrpe7 Onoevs 
aprdaas eis "Adidvas? éxopice. ILorvdevnns ce 
cal Kdotwp?® émiotpatevoartes, ev “Atdov @n- 
aéws SvTos, alipovot THY wWodLv Kal THY ‘“EXevyv 
AapBavover, xal thy Onoéws pytépa AiOpav 


1 &aceow A: G&drAceow S: Ereow L. Preller (Griechische 
Mythologie, ii. 110, note 5), Hercher (compare Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 88, év 7G €Ae). 

2 "Agldvas SR (first hand): &@4vas R (second hand), A. 

8 Kdorwp. Here SR add els ’Apfdvas or eis ’AOyvas, as 
above. The words are omitted by Bekker, Hercher, and 
Wagner. 


sanias was still to be seen hanging by ribbons from the roof 
of the temple of Hilaira and Phoebe at Sparta. See Pau- 
sanias, ili. 16. 1. According to one account (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 78), Castor, Pollux, and Helen all emerged 
from a single egg; according to another account (First 
Vatican Mythographer, 204), Leda laid two eggs, one of which 
produced Castor and Pollux, and the other Clytaemnestra 
and Helen. In heaven the twins Castor and Pollux had each, 
if we may believe Lucian, half an egg on or above his head 
in token of the way in which he had been hatched. See 
Lucian, Dialog. deorum, xxvi. 1. For the distinction between 
Pollux and Castor, the former being regarded as the son of 
Zeus and the latter as the son of Tyndareus, see Pindar. 
Nem. x. 79 (149) sg: According to Hesiod, both Pollux and 

: A sons of Zeus. See Scholiast on Pindar, Nem. 

50). 
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was a daughter of Nemesis and Zeus; for that she, 
flying from the arms of Zeus, changed herself into a 
goose, but Zeus in his turn took the likeness of a 
swan and so enjoyed her; and as the fruit of their 
loves she laid an egg, and a certain shepherd found it 
in the groves and brought and gave it to Leda; and 
she put it in a chest and kept it; and when Helen 
was hatched in due time, Leda brought her up as 
her own daughter.1. And when she grew into a 
lovely woman, Theseus carried her off and brought 
her to Aphidnae.? But when Theseus was in Hades, 
Pollux and Castor marched against Aphidnae, took 
the city, got possession of Helen, and led Aethra, the 


1 With this variant story of the birth of Helen compare 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 88 (who may have followed 
Apollodorus); Eratosthenes, Cataster. 25; Pausanias, i. 
33. 7 sqg.; Scholiast on Callimachus, Hymn to Artemis, 232 ; 
Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 8. According to Eratosthenes and 
the Scholiast on Callimachus (/1.cc.), the meeting between Zeus 
and Nemesis, in the shape respectively of a swan and a goose, 
took place at Rhamnus in Attica, where Nemesis had a 
famous sanctuary, the marble rnins of which may still be seen 
in a beautiful situation beside the sea. The statue of the 
goddess at Rhamnus was wrought by the hand of Phidias, 
and on the base he represen a bringing the youthful 
Helen to her mother Nemesis. In modern times some of 
these marble reliefs have been found on the spot, but they 
are too fragmentary to admit of being identified. See Pau- 
sanias, i. 33. 2-8, with my commentary, vol. ii. pp. 455 sqq. 

2 As to the captivity of Helen at Aphidnae, and her rescue 
by her brothers Castor and Pollux, see Apollodorus, Epitome, 
i. 23; Herodotus, ix. 73; Strabo, ix. 1. 17, p. 396; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 63. 2-5; Plutarch, Theseus, 31 sqg.; Pausanias, 
i. 17. 5, i. 41. 3, ii. 22. 6, iii. 18. 4 8g., compare v. 19. 3; 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 503; Hyginus, Fab 79. 
The story was told by the historian Hellanicus (Scholiast 
on Homer, Jl. iii. 144), and in part by the poet Aleman 
(Scholiast on Homer, J1, iii. 242). 
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8 dyovoly aiyuddwtov. tapeyévovto &8é eis 
Ladprnv ént tov ‘EXévns ydpov of Bact 
Nevovtes ‘EXAdSos. Hoayv Sé of pvnatevopevo 
aide’ "Odvacers Aaéptov, Aroundns Tvdéws, 
"Avtiroyos Néoropos, ’Ayarnvap Ayxaiov, 26¢é- 
veros Karravéws, Apdipayos 1 Kredrov, @dAm10s5 
Evputov, Méyns Pures, Apudiroyos’ Apudiapdou, 
MevecOeds Lerten, Syedios <xai> ’Eriotpodos 
<'Iditou>,? TlorvEevos ’AyaoOévous, Invénews 
<‘Immadkipou>, Anitos <'Adéxtopos>,® Alas 
"Orréws, "Aoxdrados Kai "Iddpevos “Apeos, ’EXe- 
dyvep Xarxwdovtos, Eiynros 'Adurrou, IoAv- 
moitns Ilespifov, Acovtevs Kopwvov, Todaneipios 
xal Maydov ’Ackrntiod, Piroxtyrys Toiavtos, 
Evpumunros Evaipovos, Upwrecitraos Idixdov, 
Mevéraos Atpéws, Alas xal Tedxpos Terapavos, 


l "Augluaxos Heyne: aduplacxyos SA. The name *Ayol- 
Aoxos occurs below. 

2 Sxedlos <xal> ’Exlotpopos <"Iplrov> Palmer, Bekker, 
Hercher, Wagner: =xéd:0s ’Emiarpépou A. 

3 TyvéAews <‘Inwadnlywou nal> <Anires <'AAextpudvos > 
Heyne: IlnvéAews <‘Inmadnlpou>, Afiros <’AA€Kropos > 


Bekker. 


1 For another list of the suitors of Helen, see Hyginus, 
Fab. 81. Hesiod in his Catalogues gave a list of the suitors 
of Helen, and of this list considerable fragments have been 
discovered in recent years. They include the names of 
Menelaus, the two sons of Amphiaraus (Alcmaeon and 
Amphilochus), Ulysses, Podarces, son of Iphiclus, Protesilaus, 
son of Actor, < Menestheus>, son of Peteos, Ajax of Salamis, 
Elephenor, son of Chalcodon, and Idomeneus, son of Minos. 
Thus the list only partially agrees with that of Apollodorus, 
for it comprises the names of Podarces and Idomeneus, 

‘hich are omitted by Apollodorus, who also mentions only 
son of Amphiaraus, namely Amphilochus. Hyginug 
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mother of Theseus, away captive.. Now the kings 
of Greece repaired to Sparta to win the hand of 
Helen. The wooers were these ;:!—Ulysses, son of 
Laertes; Diomedes, son of Tydeus; Antilochus, son 
of Nestor; Agapenor, son of Ancaeus; Sthenelus, 
son of Capaneus; Amphimachus, son of Cteatus; 
Thalpius, son of Eurytus; Meges, son of Phyleus ; 
Amphilochus, son of Amphiaraus; Menestheus, son 
of Peteos; Schedius and Epistrophus, sons of 
Iphitus; Polyxenus, son of Agasthenes; Peneleos, 
son of Hippalcimus; Leitus, son of Alector; Ajax, 
son of Oileus; Ascalaphus and Ialmenus, sons of 
Ares; Elephenor, son of Chalcodon; Eumelus, son 
of Admetus; Polypoetes, son of Perithous ; Leonteus, 
son of Coronus; Podalirius and Machaon, sons of 
Aesculapius ; Philoctetes, son of Poeas; Eurypylus, 
son of Evaemon; Protesilaus, son of Iphiclus ; Mene- 
laus, son of Atreus; Ajax and Teucer, sons of 


includes Idomeneus, but not Podarces, nor the sons of 
Amphiaraus. In these recently discovered fragments Hesiod 
does not confine himself to a bare list of names; he contrives 
to hit off the different characters of the suitors by describing 
the different manners of their wooing. Thus the canny and 
thrifty Ulysses brought no wedding presents, because he was 
quite sure he had no chance of winning the lady. On the 
other hand, the bold Ajax was extremely liberal with his 
offer of other people’s property ; he promised to give magni- 
ficent presents in the shape of sheep and oxen which he pro- 
poner to lift from the neighbouring coasts and islands. 
domeneus sent nobody to woo the lady, but came himself, 
trusting apparently to the strength of his personal attrac- 
tions to win her heart and carry her home with him 
a blooming bride. See Griechische Dichterfragmente, i., 
Epische und elegische Fragmente, bearbeitet von W. Schubart 
und U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (Berlin, 1907), pp. 28 
sqq. (Berliner Klassikertexte, v. 1); Hesiod, ed. H. G. 
Evelyn- White (London, 1914), pp. 192 sqg. (The Loeb Clase 

sical Inbrary). 
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9 IlatpoxXos Meveitiov. Tovtwy opav to TARGos 
Tuvddpews ededoixes pn <mpo>xpiévtos! évos 
aTacidowow oi AotTOl. tTocyopuévou Sé ’Odva- 
géws, av cvAAaByTaL pos Tov IInverorns avTo 
yapov, vroOnaecOar TpoTrov tiva d:° od pnodeuia 
yevnoetat otdaots, ws UréaxeTO aUT@ avAAMpe- 
oat o Tuvidpews, mavtas elmev éEopKicat Tous 
punotipas BonOnceyv, dav o mpoxpilels vupplos 
U0 GAXov TLVOS GOiKHTaLt TEpl TOY yaov. akovaas 
5¢ trodTo Tuvddpews Trovs pynathpas éEopKiler, cal 
Mevédaov peéev adtos aipettas vupdiov, Odvacei 
5é rapa “Ixapiov pynoteveras Unverornv. 

XI. Mevéraos péev odv é& ‘Enévns “Epyovny 
éyévynoe nal kata twas Nixoatpatov, éx SovrAns 
<8é>? TIeepidos, yévos Alrwatdos, ) «xaddrep 

1 <axpo>xpOevros Faber, Heyne, Hercher: xpidévres SA, 
Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Wagner. Compare 6 mpoxpi6els 
a few lines below. 


2 8 inserted by Westermann, accepted by Bekker, Her- 
cher, Wagner. 


2 Compare Hesiod, in Epische und elegische Fragmente, 
ed. W. Schubart und U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, p. 
33; Hesiod, ed. H. G. Evelyn-White, p. 198; Euripides, 
Iphig. in Aulis, 57 sqq.; Thucydides, i. 9; Pausanias, iii. 
20. 9; Scholiast on Homer, Jl. ii. 339; Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 202. According to Pausanias (l.c.) the suitors 
took the oath standing on the severed pieces of a horse. As 
to the custom of standing on the pieces of a sacrificial victim 
or passing between them at the making of solemn covenants, 
see Folk-lore in the Old Testament, i. 392 sqq. 

2 Homer definitely affirms (Od. iv. 12-14; compare J1. iii. 
174 sq.) that Helen had only one child, her daughter Her- 
mione. But according to Hesiod, whose verses are quoted 
by the Scholiast on Sophocles, Hlectra, 539, Helen afterwards 
bore a son Nicostratus to Menelaus. Compare Scholiast on 
Homer, Od. iv. 11, who tells us further that according to 


aR 
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Telamon; Patroclus, son of Menoetius. Seeing the 
multitude of them, Tyndareus feared that the pre- 
ference of one might set the others quarrelling; but 
Ulysses promised that, if he would help him to win 
the hand of Penelope, he would suggest a way by 
which there would be no quarrel. And when Tyn- 
dareus promised to help him, Ulysses told him to 
exact an oath from all the suitors that they would 
defend the favoured bridegroom against any wrong 
that might be done him in respect of his marriage. 
On hearing that, Tyndareus put the suitors on their 
oath,! and while he chose Menelaus to be the 
bridegroom of Helen, he solicited Icarius to bestow 
Penelope on Ulysses. 

XI. Now Menelaus had by Helen a daughter 
Hermione and, according to some, a son Nico- 
stratus ;2 and by a female slave Pieris, an Aetolian, 


more recent writers Helen had a son Corythus or Helenus 
by Alexander (Paris). According to Dictys Cretensis (Bell. 
Trojan. v. 5), Helen had three sons by Alexander, namely, 
Bunomus, Corythus, and Idaeus, who were accidentally 
killed at Troy through the collapse of a vaulted roof. The 
Scholiast on Homer, Jl. iii. 175, says that the Lacedae- 
monians worshipped two sons of Helen, to wit, Nicostratus 
and Aethiolas. He further mentions, on the authority of 
Ariaethus, that Helen had by Menelaus a son Maraphius, 
from whom the Persian family of the Maraphions was 
descended. See Dindorf’s edition of the Scholia on the 
Iliad, vol. i. pp. 147 aq., vol. iii. p. 171. According to one 
account, Helen had a daughter by Theseus hefore she was 
married to Menelaus; this daughter was Iphigenia ; Helen 
entrusted her to her sister Clytaemnestra, who reared the 
child and passed her off on her husband Agamemnon as her 
own offspring. This account of the parentage of Iphigenia 
was supported by the authority of Stesichorus and other. 
poets. ee Pausanias, ii. 22. 6 sg.; Antoninus Liberajlis, 
Transform. 27. Sophocles represents Menelaus as having 
two children before he sailed for Troy (Electra, 539 sq.). 
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’"Axovairads dyno Tnpnidos, MeyarrevOn, éx 
Kvoccias 5é vipdys cata Edpnrov Revodapor. 
Tov S€ é« Andas yevopévwr traidwv Kdotwp 
péev noxes Ta Kata Trodcnov, IloAvdevens 5€ 
auyunv, cal Sia thy avdpeiayv exrnOnoav aydo- 
tepot Arooxouvpot. Bovdrdcpevor Sé yiyae tas 
Aeuxintrov Ouyatépas éx Meoonvns aprdacaytes 
éynuav: Kal yiveras pev TloAvdevxous xai PoiBns 





- 


1 Compare Homer, Od. iv. 10-12. 

2 Compare Homer, Jl. iii. 237 ; Od. xi. 300. 

3 That is, ‘‘ striplings of Zeus.” 

4 The usual tradition seems to have been that Idas and 
Lynceus, the sons of Aphareus, were engaged to be married 
to the daughters of Leucippus, who were their cousins, since 
Aphareus and Leucippus were brothers (see above, iii. 10. 3). 
They invited to their wedding Castor and Pollux, who were 
cousins both to the bridegrooms and the brides, since Tyn- 
dareus, the human father of Castor and Pollux (see above, 
iii. 10. 7), was a brother of Aphareus and Leucippus (see 
above, iii. 10. 3). But at the wedding Castor and Pollux 
carried off the brides, and being pursued by the bridegrooms, 
Idas and Lynceus, they turned on their pursuers. In the 
fight which ensued, Castor and Lynceus were slain, and Idas 
was killed by Zeus with a thunderbolt. See Theocritus, 
xxii. 137 sgq.; Scholiast on Homer, JI. iii. 243; Scholiast on 
Pindar, Nem. x. 60 (112); Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 546 ; 
id. Chiliades, ii. 686 sqg.; Hyginus, Fab. 80; Ovid, Fasti, v. 
699 sqg.; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. 
Bode, vol. i. p. 27 (First Vatican Mythographer, 77). Accord- 
ing to Apollodorus, however, the fight between the cousins 
was occasioned by a quarrel arising over the division of some 
cattle which they had lifted from Arcadia in joint raid. 
This seems to have been the version of the story which 
Pindar followed; for in his description of the fatal affray 
between the cousins (Nem. x. 60 (112) egg.) he speaks only of 
anger about cattle as the motive that led Idas to attack 
Castor. The rape of the daughters of Leucippus by Castor 
anil Pollux was a favourite subject in art. See Pausanias, 
ip IS 1 ii. 17. 3 iii. 18. 11, iv. 31. 9. The names of the 
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or, according to Acusilaus, by Tereis, he had a son 
Megapenthes ;1 and by a nymph Cnossia, according 
to Eumelus, he had a son Xenodamus. . 

Of the sons born to Leda Castor practised the art 
of war, and Pollux the art of boxing ;? and on account 
of their manliness they were both called Dioscuri.® 
And wishing to marry the daughters of Leucippus, 
they carried them off from Messene and wedded 
them;‘* and Pollux had Mnesileus by Phoebe, and 


damsels, as we learn from Apollodorus, were Phoebe and 
Hilaira. Compare Stephanus Byzantius, 8.v. “Agidva; Pro- 
pertius, i. 2. 15 sg.; Hyginus, Fab. 80. At 2) ies they had 
a sanctuary, in which young maidens officiated as priestesses 
and were called Leucippides after the goddesses. See Pau- 
sanias, iii. 16. 1. From an obscure gloss of Hesychius (s.v. 
xwAla) we may perhaps infer that these maiden priestesses, 
like the goddesses, were two in number, and that they were 
called ‘‘the colts of the Leucippides.” Further, since the 
name of Leucippus, the legendary father of the goddesses, 
means simply ‘‘ White Horse,” it is tempting to suppose that 
the Leucippides, like their priestesses, were spoken of and 
perhaps conceived as white horses. More than that, Castor 
and Pollux, who carried off these white-horse maidens, if we 
may call them so, were not only constantly associated with 
horses, but were themselves called White Horses (AcuscdawAot) 
by Pindar, Pyth. i. 66 (126) and ‘‘ White Colts of Zeus” by 
Euripides in a fragment of his lost play the Antiope. See 
S. Wide, Lakonische Kulte (Leipsic, 1893), pp. 331 sq. ; 
A. B. Cook, Zeus, i. 442. These coincidences can hardly be 
accidental. They point to the worship of a pair of brother 
deities conceived as white horses, and married to a pair of 
sister deities conceived as white mares, who were served by 
@ pair of maiden priestesses called White Colts, assisted 
apparently by a boy priest or priests ; for a Laconian inscrip- 
tion describes a certain youthful Marcus Aurelius Zeuxippus 
as ‘“priest of the Leucippides and neatherd (? Bovaydp) of the 
Tyndarids,” that is, of Castor and Pollux. See P. Cauer, 
Delectus Inscriptionum Graecarum propter dialectum me- 
morabilium’, p. 17, No. 36; H. Collitz und F. Bechtel, 
Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften, iii. 2, pp. 
40 eg., No. 4499. 
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Mynotrews, Kdoropos dé xab ‘TXaeipas ‘Avayor. 
éXdoavTes de é« tis “Apxadias Bowy delay pera 
TOY "Adapéws maibeov “Ida Kat AvyKéws, emer pé- 
ovat "Ida Stedeiv-? o dé TEpcoy Booty eis pep 
Técoapa, 70d I pwToU KaTaparyovTos eltre THis 
elas TO Hyaov EcecOa, xal Tod Sevrépov To 
Nourov. Kal pldcas KaTHVGAwTE TO pépos 70 
iStov mpHtos® “Idas, Kai 70 Tob adedpod, Kal 
per’ éxeivou THY deiav els Meconynv HAaGE. 
otparevoavtes S¢ ért Meconyny oi Atooxovpot 
THY Te delay éxetvny Kat TOAD adaqy ouve- 
Aavvovat. Kai tov “Idav ého wv cal Tov Avyxéa. 
Auyxets bé id@y Kdoropa é éunvucey “Ida, KaKELVOS 
auTov KTeivel. Tlorvdevans b¢ éSiotev aurous, 
Kal Tov pev AvyKéa xteivet 70 Sopu TPOELEVOS, 
tov 5é "Idav S:oKor, Arnbels um’ éxeivou wET PA 
KATA THS Kepadis, wimtet oxoTabeis. kal Zevs 
Ieav Kepavvoi, TloAvdevany &é ets ovpavov avdryet. 
By bexopeévov dé ToAvdevxous thy abavactav 
dyTOS vex pov Kdaropos, Leds auporépors Tap 
nuépav Kal év Oeois elvas xal év Ovntois® Ewxe. 


2 8ieAety Commelinus: derGeiv A. 

2 wparos RR°BV: wperov LT. Hercher omits the word. 

* @vnrois. Hercher conjectured vexpots. Perhaps we 
should read re@vnxdov. We can hardly suppose that Apollo- 
dorus used 6yn70i in the sense in which John Wilson Croker 
used it and was scarified by Macaulay for so doing. 


1 Compare Homer, Od. xi. 298-304; Pindar, Nem. x. 55 
(101) sgg., 75 (141) 8qq.; 1d. Pyth. xi. 61 (93) sgg.; Schol. on 
Homer, Od. xi. 302; Lucian, Dialog. deorum, xxvi. ; Virgil, 
Aen. vi. 121 aq. ; Hyginus, Fab. 80; 1d. Astronom. ii. 22; 
4 fores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. H. Bode, vol. i. 

(Second Vatican Mythographer, 132). The last of 


- 
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Castor had Anogon by Hilaira. And having driven 
booty of cattle from Arcadia, in company with Idas 
and Lynceus, sons of Aphareus, they allowed Idas to 
divide the spoil. He cut a cow in four and said that 
one half of the booty should be his who ate his share 
first, and that the rest should be his who ate his 
share second. And before they knew where they 
were, Idas had swallowed his own share first and 
likewise his brother’s, and with him had driven oft 
the captured cattle to Messene. But the Dioscuri 
marched against Messene, and drove away that 
cattle and much else besides. And they lay in wait 
for Idas and Lynceus. But Lynceus spied Castor 
and discovered him to Idas, who killed him. Pollux 
chased them and slew Lynceus by throwing his spear, 
but in pursuing Lynceus he was wounded in the head 
with a stone thrown by him, and fell down in a swoon. 
And Zeus smote Idas with a thunderbolt, but Pollux 
he carried up to heaven. Nevertheless, as Pollux 
refused to accept immortality while his brother 
Castor was dead, Zeus permitted them both to be 
every other day among the gods and among mortals.! 


these writers explains the myth to mean that when the star 
of the one twin is setting, the star of the other is rising. It 
has been plausibly argued that in one of their aspects the 
twins were identified with the Morning and Evening Stars 
respectively, the immortal twin (Pollux) being conceived as 
the Morning Star, which is seen at dawn rising up in the sky 
till it is lost in the light of heaven, while the mortal twin 
(Castor) was identified with the Evening Star, which is seen 
at dusk sinking into its earthy bed. See J. G. Welcker, 
Griechische Gétterlehre, i. 606 sqq.; J. Rendel Harris, The 
Dioscuri in the Christian Legends (London, 1903), pp. 11 qq. 
It would seem that this view of the Spartan twins was 
favoured by the Spartans themselves, for after their great 
naval victory of Aegospotami, at which Castor and Pollux 
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petactavtwy $8 eis Beods tav Atocxoupav, Tuv- 

9 4 
Sdpews petarreudpevos Mevédaov eis Yardptyy 
TouT@ THY Bactrelav Tapédaxev. 


XII. "Hréetpas 88 ths “AtAavtos wal Acos 
"laciwy nai Adpdavos éyévovto. "laciwy pev ovv 
épacOeis Anpunrpos xat Oér\ov xatacoxivar Tip 

eov xepauvodtat, Adpdavos 5é& ért TO OavaTe 
Tov adedod AUTrovpevos, LawoOpdany atrouTav 
eis THY avTimepa Hretpov HAGE. TavTys dé éBaci- 
Neve Tedxpos wotapod Yxapdvdpov cal vids 
"Idaias: ad’ od xal of  rHv yopav vepopevot 
Tedxpot tpoonyopevovto. witrodeyGels Sé vo Tov 
Bactréws, Kal AaBov pépos THs yas Kal THY 
éxeivov Ouyatépa Bateav, AdpSavov éxtice TONY’ 
Terxevtycavtos 5¢ Tedxpou! tay yopay amacav 
Aapéaviav éxdrece. ryevomévov & avuT@ Twaidwv 


1 revxpou S: redupos A. 





were said to have appeared visibly in or hovering over the 
Spartan fleet, the victors dedicated at Delphi the symbols of 
their divine champions in the shape of two golden stars, which 
shortly before the fatal battle of Leuctra fell down and dis- 
appeared, as if to announce that the star of Sparta’s fortune 
was about to set for ever. See Cicero, De divinatione, i. 34. 
75, ii, 32. 68. The same interpretation of the twins would 
accord well with their white horses (see the preceding note), 
on which the starry brethren might be thought to ride through 
the blue sky. 

1 This account of the parentage of Iasion had the authority 
of Hellanicus (Scholiast on Homer, Od. v. 125). Compare 
Diodorus Siculus, v. 48. 2. 

2 Compare Conon, Narrat. 21; Strabo, vii. p. 331, frag. 50, 
ed. Meineke; Hyginus, Astronom.ii.4. A different turn is 
given to the story by Homer, who represents the lovers 
meeting in a thrice-ploughed field (Od. v. 125-128). To the 
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And when the Dioscuri were translated to the gods, 
Tyndareus sent for Menelaus to Sparta and handed 
over the kingdom to him. 


XII. Electra, daughter of Atlas, had two sons, 
Iasion and Dardanus, by Zeus.! Now Iasion loved 
Demeter, and in an attempt to defile the goddess 
he was killed by a thunderbolt.? Grieved at his 
brother’s death, Dardanus left Samothrace and came 
to the opposite mainland. That country was ruled 
by a king, Teucer, son of the river Scamander and 
of a nymph Idaea, and the inhabitants of the coun- 
try were called Teucrians after Teucer. Being wel- 
comed by the king, and having received a share 
of the land and the king’s daughter Batia, he built 
a city Dardanus, and when Teucer died he called 
the whole country Dardania.* And he had sons born 


same effect Hesiod (Theog. 969-974) says that the thrice- 
ploughed field where they met was in a fertile district 
of Crete, and that Wealth was born as the fruit of their love. 
Compare Diodorus Siculus, v. 77. 1 sqg.; Hyginus, Fab. 270. 
The Scholiast on Homer, Od. v. 125, attempts to rationalize 
the myth by saying that Iasion was the only man who pre- 
served seed-cornm after the deluge. 

2 As to the migration of Dardanus from Samothrace to Asia 
and his foundation of Dardania or Dardanus, see Diodorus 
Siculus, v. 48. 2 6g.; Conon, Narrat. 21; Stephanus By- 
zantius, 8.v. Adpdaves; compare Homer, Jl. xx. 215 sqq. 
According to one account he was driven from Samothrace by 
a flood and floated to the coast of the Troad on a raft. See 
Lycophron, Cassandra, 72 sqq., with the scholia of Tzetzes; 
Scholia on Homer, Jl. xx. 215. As to his marriage with 
Batia, daughter of Teucer, and his succession to the kingdom, 
compare Diodorus Sicuius, iv. 75. 1. According to Stephanus 
Byzantius (8.v. Adpdaves), Batia, the wife of Dardanus, was 
a daughter of Tros, not of Teucer. | 
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"Trou «al ’EptyPoviov, *IXos pév atrats awédaver, 
"EptxyOovcos 5é dradeEdpevos tHv Bactrelav, ynpas 
"Aaoruoxny! thy Zupoevtos, Texvot Tpda. ovTos 
jmaparaBov thy Bactdeiay thy pev Yopav ad’ 
éavtovd Tpotav éxdrece, nal ynpas Kaddtppony 
THY LKapavdpov yevva Ovyarépa pev Kreorrat pay, 
maidas 5é "IXov wal "Accdpaxov nai Tavupndnv. 
Tovrov pev ovv dta KddAXOS avaptracas Zevs 
detov Oeay oivoyoov év ovpav@ xatéotncev: ’Ac- 
capaxou Sé cal ‘lepopynpns THs Yupoevtos Kaus, 
tov 8 xal @euiorns tis “Ivouv ’Ayyions, 6 Sv 
épwtixny ériOupiav "Adpoditn auvedovca Ai- 
veiavy éyévvnoe nal Avpov, bs dias amébaver. 
"Thos 5 eis Dpvyiav adixopevos nal cataraBov 
ino ToD Bacirhéws avToOr TeOetpévoy ayava wKe 
mdvnv' kat AaBwv aOrov TevtTnKovta Kopous” 
kal Kopas tas laas, Sovtos ait@ tod Bacihéws 
Kata ypnopov Kal Body rroikiArny, cal dpdoavtos 


1 "Aorudxyny SR8: aarpdxny A. 
2 «épous S: wodpous A. 


1 Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 29. As to 
Erichthonius, son of Dardanus, see Homer, Jl. xx. 219 sqq. ; 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 75.2. According to Dionysius of Hali- 
‘carnassus (Antiquit. Rom., i. 50. 3) the names of the two 
sons whom Dardanus had by his wife Batia were Erichthonius 
and Zacynthus. 

2 Compare Homer, Il. xx. 230, who does not mention th 
mother of Tros. She is named Astyoche, daughter of Simoeis, 
by Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 29) in agreement with 
Apollodorus. 

Compare Homer, Jl. xx. 231 sq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 
76.3. The name of the wife of Tros is not mentioned by 
Ilomer and Diodorus. She is called Callirrhoe, daughter of 
Scamander, by Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 29) and the 
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to him, Ilus and Erichthonius, of whom Ilus died 
childless,! and Erichthonius succeeded to the king- 
dom and marrying Astyoche, daughter of Simoeis, 
begat Tros.2) On succeeding to the kingdom, Tros 
called the country Troy after himself, and marrying 
Callirrhoe, daughter of Scamander, he begat a 
daughter Cleopatra, and sons, Ilus, Assaracus, and 
Ganymede. This Ganymede, for the sake of his 
beauty, Zeus caught up on an eagle and appointed him 
cupbearer of the gods in heaven ;‘ and Assaracus had 
by his wife Hieromneme, daughter of Simoeis, a son 
Capys; and Capys had by his wife Themiste, daughter 
of Ilus, a son Anchises, whom Aphrodite met in love’s 
dalliance, and to whom she bore Aeneas® and Lyrus, 
who died childless. But Ilus went to Phrygia, and 
finding games held there by the king, he. was vic- 
torious in wrestling. As a prize he received fifty 
youths and as many maidens, and the king, in 
obedience to an oracle, gave him also a dappled 


Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xx. 231, who refers to Hellanicus as 
his authority. See Scholia Graeca tn Homeri Iladem 
Townleyana, ed. E. Maass, vol. ii. p. 321. 

4 Compare Homer, Jl. xx. 232-235; Homeric Hymn to 
Aphrodite, 202 sqq. These early versions of the myth do 
not mention the eagle as the agent which transported Gany- 
mede to heaven. The bird figures conspicuously in later 
versions of the myth and its representation in art. Compare 
Lucian, Dialog. deorum,iv.1; Virgil, Aen. v. 252 sqq.; Ovid, 
Metamorph. x. 155 sqq.; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 56, 139, 162, 256 (First 
Vatican Mythographer, 184, Second Vatican Mythographer, 
198, Third Vatican Mythographer, 3. 5 and 15. 11). 

5 Compare Homer, Jl. xx. 239 sg.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 
75. 5. Neither writer names the wives of Assaracus and 
Capys. As to the love of Aphrodite for Anchises, and the 
birth of Aeneas, see Homer, Ji. ii. 819-821, v. 311-313; 
Hesiod, Theog. 1008-1010. 
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pévov! Exov tH Sé ETépa jAaKaTnY Kai atpaxtov. 


1 Sinpyévow Heyne: Sinprnpévcy A, Tzetzes, Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 355. 





1 This legend of the foundation of [lium by Ilus is repeated 
by Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 29. The site of Thebes 
in said to have been chosen in obedience to a similar oracle. 
See above, iii. 4. 1. Homer tells us (Jl. xx. 215 sqq.) that 
the foundation of Dardania on Mount Ida preceded the 
foundation of Ilium in the plain. As to the hill of Ate, com- 
pare Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. “IAcoy. 

2 An to the antique image of Pallas, known as the Palladium, 
see Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antiquit. Rom. i. 68 aq., ii. 
66.5; Conon, Narrationes, 34; Pausanias, i. 28. 9, ii. 23.5; 
Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. iv. 47, p. 42, ed. Potter ; 
J. Malalas, Ohronogr. v. pp. 108 ag., ed. L. Dindorf ; 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 355 ; Suidas, 8.v. TMaAAdd:oy ; 
Etymologicum Magnum, 8.v. MaddAddiov, p. 649. 50; Scholiast 
on Homer, Ji. vi. 311; Virgil, Aen. ii. 162 sgg.; Ovid, Fast, 
vi, 417-436 ; td. Metamorph. xiii. 337-349; Silius ltalicus, 
Punic. xiii. 30 sqq.; Dictys Cretensis, Bell. Trojan. v. 5; 
Servins, on Virgil, Aen. ii. 166; Scriptores rerum mythi- 
carum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 14 q., 45 (First 
Vatican Mythographer, 40 and 142). The traditions con- 
cerning the Palladium which have come down to us are all 
comparatively late, and they differ from each other on various 

oints; but the most commonly received account seems to 
hava been that the image was a small wooden one, that it 
had fallen from heaven, and that so long as it remained in 
"Troy the city could not be taken, The Greek tradition was 
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cow and bade him found a city wherever the animal 
should lie down; so he followed the cow. And when 
she was come to what was called the hill of the 
Phrygian Ate, she lay down; there Ilus built a 
city and called it I[lium.4_ And having prayed to 
Zeus that a sign might be shown to him, he beheld 
by day the Palladium, fallen from heaven, lying be- 
fore his tent. It was three cubits in height, its feet 
joined together; in its right hand it held a spear 
aloft, and in the other hand a distaff and spindle.? 


that the Palladium was stolen and carried off to the Greek 
camp by Ulysses and Diomedes (see Apollodorus, Epitome, 
v. 10 and 13), and that its capture by the Greeks ensured the 
fall of Troy. The Roman tradition was that the image re- 
mained in Troy till the city was taken by the Greeks, when 
Aeneas succeeded in rescuing it and conveying it away with 
him to Italy, where it was finally deposited in the temple of 
Vesta at Rome. These two traditions are clearly inconsistent 
with each other, and the Roman tradition further conflicts 
with the belief that the city which possessed the sacred image 
could not be captured by an enemy. Hence in order to 
maintain the genuineness of the image in the temple of Vesta, 

atriotic Roman antiquaries were driven to various expedients. 

hey said, for example, that an exact copy of the Palladium 
had been publicly exposed at Troy, while the true one was 
carefully concealed in a sanctuary, and that the unsuspicious 
Greeks had pounced on the spurious image, while the knowing 
Aeneas smuggled away the genuine one packed up with 
the rest of his sacred luggage (Dionysius Halicarnasensis, 
Antiquit. Rom. i. 68 sq.). Or they affirmed that the thief Dio- 
medes had been constrained to restore the stolen image to its 
proper owners (First Vatican Mythographer, Ul.cc.); or that, 
warned by Athena in a dream, he afterwards made it over to 
Aeneas in Italy (Silius Italicus, J.c.). But the Romans were 
not the only people who claimed to possess the true Palladium ; 
the Argives maintained that it was with them (Pausanias, ii. 
23. 5), and the Athenians asserted that it was to be seen in 
their ancient court of justice which bore the very name of 
Palladium. See Pausanias, i. 28. 8 sg.; Harpocration, s.vv. 
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1 Heyne thought that the whole of this paragraph, relating 
to the Palladium, has been interpolated from an ancient 
-author. It is omitted from the text by Hercher and 
bracketed as spurious by Wagner. 

2 xporeivas Faber: mpo@civa: R: mpocGeiva: R*: xpoadi- 
var A. 

3 xatackevdoa R: xatackevdcaca A. 

4 nara SA: pera Bekker. 


5 Ala pipa: Gale, Bekker, Wagner: d:appiya: SA, Tzetzes 
Schol. on Lycophron, 355, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller. 


BovAeboews and éw) TMadAadiy; Suidas, s.v. éw) MadAadly ; 
Julius Pollux, viii. 118 sg. ; Scholiast on Aeschines, ii. 87, 
P. 298, ed. Schultz; Bekker’s Anecdota Graeca, i. p. 311, 
ines 3 sgqg. The most exact description of the appearance of 
the Palladium is the one given by Apollodorus in the present 
passage, which is quoted, with the author's name, by 
Szetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 355). According to Dictys 
Cretensis (I.c.), the image fell from heaven at the time when 
Tlus was building the temple of Athena; the structure was 
nearly completed, but the roof was not yet on, so the Palla- 
dium dropped straight into its proper place in the sacred 
edifice. Clement of Alexandria (i.c.) mentions a strange 
opinion that the Palladium ‘‘ was made out of the bones of 
Pelops, just as the Olympian (image of Zeus was made) out 
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The story told about the Palladium is as follows: ' 
They say that when Athena was born she was brought 
up by Triton,? who had a daughter Pallas; and that 
both girls practised the arts of war, but that once on 
a time they fell out; and when Pallas was about 
to strike a blow, Zeus in fear interposed the aegis, 
and Pallas, being startled, looked up, and so fell 
wounded by Athena. And being exceedingly grieved 
for her, Athena made a wooden image in her like- 
ness, and wrapped the aegis, which she had feared, 
about the breast of it, and set it up beside Zeus and 
honoured it. But afterwards Electra, at the time of 
her violation,® took refuge at the image, and Zeus 
threw the Palladium along with Ate‘ into the [lian 


of other bones of an Indian beast,” that is, out of ivory. 
Pherecydes discussed the subject of palladta in general ; he 
described them as ‘‘shapes not suade with hands,” and de- 
rived the name from #dAAev, which he considered to be equi- 
valent to BaAAew, ‘‘to throw, cast,” because these objects 
were cast down from heaven. See Tzetzes, Schol. on Ly- 
cophron, 355; Etymologicum Magnum, 3.v. MadrdAddior, 

. 649. 50. Apollodorus as usual confines himself to the 
Greek tradition ; he completely ignores the Romans and their 
claim to possess the Palladium. 

1 The following account of the origin of the Palladium 
was regarded as an interpolation by Heyne, and his view has 
been accepted by Hercher and Wagner. But the passage 
was known to Tzetzes, who quotes it (Schol. on Lycophron, 
355) immediately after his description of the image, which 
he expressly borrowed from Apollodorus. 

2 Apparently the god of the river Triton, which was com- 
monly supposed to be in Libya, though some people identified 
it with a small stream in Boeotia See Herodotus, iv. 180; 
Pausanias, ix. 33. 7; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 519; 
compare Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 109. 

3 See above, iii. 12. 1. 

4 Homer tells (Zl. xix. 126-131) how Zeus in anger swore 
that Ate should never again come to Olympus, and how he 
seized her by the head and flung Ner from heaven. 
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1 wer’ “Arns wal. Heyne was probably right in regarding 
these words as an interpolation introduced by a scribe who 
remembered that Ate was flung from heaven by Zeus 
(Homer, Jl, xix. 131 sq.). For “Arns, which is a conjecture 
of Gale’s, the MSS. (SA) read atrijs, which is retained by 
Miiller, Bekker, and Wagner. The words per’ airijs xa) are 
not bracketed by Wagner. 

3 rotre S: rovrov A, Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 355: 
Touro Heyne, 3 ’Orpéws Hercher: arpéws A. 

* Aevxiaxny Heyne (conjecture), Bekker, Hercher, Wag- 
ner: Aeveirwov A, Heyne (in text), Westermann, Miiller. 
The reading Aevxlxxny is supported by Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 18, who says that the mother of Priam (Po- 
darces) was Leucippe. 

5 Aduwxoy R, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner (compare Homer, 
Zl, iii, 147, xix. 238): Aduwwva A, Westermann, Miiller. 





1 Compare Homer, Jl. xx. 236. Homer does not mention 
the mother of Laomedon. According to one Scholiast on the 
passage she was Eurydice, daughter of Adrastus, as Apollo- 
dorus has it; according to another she was Batia, daughter 
of Teucer. But if the family tree recorded by Apollodorus 
is correct, Batia could hardly have been the wife of Ilus, 
since she was his great-grandmother. 
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country ; and Ilus built a temple for it, and honoured 
it. Such is the legend of the Palladium. 

And Illus married Eurydice, daughter of Adrastus, 
and begat Laomedon,! who married Strymo, daughter 
of Scamander ; but according to some his wife was 
Placia, daughter of Otreus, and according to others 
she was Leucippe ; and he begat five sons, Tithonus, 
Lampus, Clytius, Hicetaon, Podarces,? and three 
daughters, Hesione, Cilla, and Astyoche; and by a 
nymph Calybe he had a son Bucolion. 

Now the Dawn snatched away Tithonus for love 
and brought him to Ethiopia, and there consorting 
with him she bore two sons, Emathion and Memnon.* 


2 Compare Homer, Jl. xx. 237 eg., with whom Apollodorus 
agrees as to Laomedon’s five sons. Homer does not mertion 
Laomedon’s wife nor his daughters. According to a Scholiast 
on Homer, Jl. iii. 250, his wife’s name was Zeuxippe or 
Strymo ; for the former name he cites the authority of the 
por Aleman, for the latter the authority of the historian 

ellanicus. Apollodorus may have followed Hellanicus, 
though he was acquainted with other traditions. According 
to Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 18), Priam and Tithonus 
were sons of Laomedon by different mothers; the mother of 
Priam was Leucippe, the mother of Tithonus was Strymo or 
Rhoeo, daughter of Scamander. The Scholiast on Homer, 
Il. xi. 1, speaks of Tithonus as a son of Laomedon by Strymo, 
daughter of Scamander. 

3 Compare Homer, II. vi. 23 sgq., who says that Bucolion 
was the eldest son of Laomedon, but illegitimate and one of 
twins. 

4 As to the love of Dawn (Hos) for Tithonus, see the 
Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite, 218 sqq.; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 18; Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xi. 1; Propertius, ii. 18. 
7-18, ed. Butler. Homer speaks of Dawn (Aurora) rising from 
the bed of Tithonus (Jl. xi. 1 sg.; Od. v. 1 8g.). According to 
the author of the Homeric hymn, Dawn obtained from 
Zeus for her lover the boon of immortality ; according to the 
Scholiast on Homer, it was Tithonus himself who asked and 
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1 *Agrepdaxnvy Commelinus: orepdany SA. 
2 abrp A, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher : 
avrg S, Wagner. 


obtained the boon from the loving goddess. But the boon 
turned to be a bane; for neither he nor she had remembered 
to ask for freedom from the infirmities of age. So when he 
was old and white-headed and could not stir hand or foot, he 
prayed for death as a release from his sufferings ; but die he 
could not, for he was immortal. Hence the goddess in pity 
either shut him up in his chamber and closed the shining 
doors on him, leaving him to lisp and babble there eternally, 
or she turned him into a grasshopper, the most musical of 
insects, that she might have the joy of hearing her lover’s 
voice sounding for ever in her ears. The former and sadder 
fate is vouched for by the hymn writer, the latter by the 
Scholiast. Tzetzes perhaps lets us into the secret of the 
transformation when he tells us (/.c.) that ‘‘the grasshoppers, 
like the snakes, when they are old, slough their old age” (7d 
viipas, literally ‘‘old age,” but applied by the Greeks to the 
cast skins of serpents). It is a widespread notion among 
savages, which the ancestors of the Greeks apparently shared, 
that creatures which cast their skins, thereby renew their 
youth and live for ever. See Folk-lore in the Old Testament, 
i. 66 sqq. The ancient Latins seem also to have cherished 
the same illusion, for they applied the same name (senecta or 
senectus) to old age and to the cast skins of serpents. 
1 See above, ii. 6. 4. ? 
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But after that Ilium was captured by Hercules, as 
we have related a little before,! Podarces, who was 
called Priam, came to the throne, and he married 
first Arisbe, daughter of Merops, by whom he had a 
son Aesacus, who married Asterope, daughter of 
Cebren, and when she died he mourned for her and 
was turned into a bird.2, But Priam handed over 
Arisbe to Hyrtacus and married a second wife Hecuba, 
daughter of Dymas, or, as some say, of Cisseus, or, as 
others say, of the river Sangarius and Metope.? The 
first son born to her was Hector; and when a second 


2 Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 224, who seems 
to follow Apollodorus. The bird into which the mourner 
was transformed appears to have been a species of diver. 
See Ovid, Metamorph. xi. 749-795 ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. 
iv. 254, v. 128. 

* According to Homer (J/. xvi. 718 sq.) Hecuba was a 
daughter of Dymas, ‘‘ who dwelt in Phrygia by the streams 
of Sangarius.” But Euripides (Hecuba, 3) represents her as 
a daughter of Cisseus, and herein he is followed by Virgil, 
(Aen. vii. 320, x. 705). The mythographers Hyginus and 
Tzetzes leave it an open question whether Hecuba was a. 
daughter of Cisseus or of Dymas. See Hyginus, Fab. 91, 
111, 249; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, Fntrod. p. 266, 
ed. Miiller. Compare the Scholiast on Euripides, Hecuba, 3: 
‘* Pherecydes writes thus: And Priam, son of Laomedon, 
marries Hecuba, daughter of Dymas, son of Eioneus, son of 
Proteus, or of the river Sangarius, by a Naiad nymph Eva- 
gora. But some have recorded that Hecuba’s mother was 
Glaucippe, daughter of Xanthus. But Nicander, in agree- 
ment with Euripides, says that Hecuba was a daughter of 
Cisseus.” The Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xvi. 718, says that 
according to Pherecydes the father of Hecuba was Dymas 
and her mother was a nymph Eunoe, but that according to 
Athenion her father was Cisseus and her mother Teleclia. 
Thus it would appear that after all we cannot answer with 
any confidence the question with which the emperor Tiberius 
loved to pose the grammarians of his time, ‘‘Who was 
Hecuba’s mother?” See Suetonius, Tiberius, 70. 
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éxOeivat to Bpépos éxédreve. Ilpiapos €, ws éyev- 
ynOn 16 Bpédos, Sidwow éxOeivar oixétn Kopt- 
cavtt® eis"Idnv- 0 8é oinétns AyéXaos avouaterto. 
To 5é éxtebév vd tovtov Bpépos tévO’ Hpépas 
i716 dpxrou* érpdgy. o Sé cwlopevov evpav avat- 
peirat, Kal Kopioas ert Trav ywpiwv ws idtov maida 
étrpepev, ovopdaaas IIdpw. yevopevos S€¢ veavioxos 
cal Today Siadépwy Kddrer Te Kal poyn adOis 
"Ar€éEavdpos rrpoawvopdcOn, AnoTAas apuvdpevos ® 
kal rots tratpvios adeEjoas [, Strep éotl BonOn- 
oas].6 Kal pet’ ov ToAv Tous yovéas avedpe. 
Mera rovtov éyévynoev ‘ExaBn Ovyarépas pév 


1 xa@ Sxvous SR: xa’ Snap A. 

2 pereméuaro S: xarereuyaro A. 

3 xoploavrs SA, Wagner: xouloovrs Heyne, Westermann, 
Miiller, Bekker: xousovyrs Hercher. 

4 oxrou SR: &prov A. 

5 duuyduevos SA, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, 
Wagner: duuvduevos Hercher. 

6 brep dort BonOhoas omitted as a gloss by Hercher and 
Wagner. 


1 For Hecuba’s dream and the exposure of the infant 
Paris, see Pindar, pp. 544, 546, ed. Sandys; Scholiast on 
Homer, Jl. iti. 325; Tzetzesz, Schol. on Lycophron, 86; 
Cicero, De divinatione, i. 21. 42; Hyginus, Fab. 91; Scrip- 
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babe was about to be born Hecuba dreamed she 
had brought forth a firebrand, and that the fire 
spread over the whole city and burned it.1 When 
Priam learned of the dream from Hecuba, he sent f 
his son Aesacus, for he was an interpreter of diggs, 
having been taught by his mother’s father Merops. 
He declared that the child was begotten to be the 
ruin of his country and advised that the babe should 
be exposed. When the babe was born Priam gave 
it to a servant to take and expose on Ida; now the 
servant was named Agelaus. Exposed by him, the 
infant was nursed for five days by a bear; and, when 
he found it safe, he took it up, carried it away, brought 
it up as his own son on his farm, and named him 
Paris. When he grew to be a young man, Paris 
excelled, many in beauty and strength, and was 
afterwards surnamed Alexander, because he repelled 
robbers and defended the flocks.2, And not long 
afterwards he discovered his parents. 

After him Hecuba gave birth to daughters, Creusa, 


tores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 
139 (Secdnd Vatican Mythographer, 197). The dream is 
alluded to, though not expressly mentioned, by Euripides 
(Troades, 919 sqq.) and Virgil (Aen. vii. 319 sqq.). The warn- 
ing given by the diviner Aesacus is recorded also by Tzetzes 
(Schol. on Lycophron, 224), according to whom the sage 
advised to put both mother and child to death. Euripides 
(Andromache, 293 sqq.) represents Cassandra shrieking in a 
prophetic frenzy to kill the ill-omened babe. The suckling 
of the infant Paris for five days by a she-bear seems to be 
mentioned only by Apollodorus. 

2 Apollodorus apparently derives the name Alexander from 
&AcEw ‘‘to defend” and dvipds, the genitive of ‘‘man.” As the 
verb was somewhat archaic, he explains it by the more famil- 
iar Bonde, if indeed the explanation be not a marginal gloss. 
See the Critical Note. 
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IlorvSwpov Tpwirov: rotrov é£’AméddXwvos AéyeE- 
TAL yeyevynnevar. 

"Ex 5é dAdo qyuvaicov Uptdu@ taides yivov- 
tat Meravenos Topyv0iwr Piraipwv ‘Taro8oos 
TAadnos, ’Ayd0av Xepodsdpas Evayopas ‘Inmo- 
Sdpas Mryotwp,”Atas Adpuxros Aveawy Aptoy 
Bias, Xpopios ’Aoriyovos Tedéortas Evavdpos 
KeBptovns, Midzos! ’Apyéuayos Aaodoxos ’Eyé- 

pov "ldopeveds, ‘Trrepiwy “Acxdvios Anpoxowy 
Apntos Anuorritns, KXovios ’Exéupwr “Trreipoxos 
Alyeones Avaidoos Torupédwv, Ouvyarépes 52 
Médovcea Mndeoixaotn Avotpayn ’Aptotodnpun. 
1 MéAws R: phaswos A. Wagner compares Stephanus 


Byzantius, MéddAsos (MéAcow ed. Westermann), %v0s Spuylas. 
‘Exaraios Aol. 


1 Laorice is mentioned by Homer as the fairest of Priam’s 
rae si and the wife of Helicaon (Iliad, iii. 122 sqq., 
v), 252), 

* Compare Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 1202-1212; Hyginus, 
Fab, 93; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. ii. 247; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latint, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 55, 139 
(Firat Vatican Mythographer, 180; Second Vatican Mytho- 
urapher, 196), Aocording to Servius (J.c.), Apollo deprived 
sausandra of the power of persuading men of the truth of 
her prophecies by spitting into her mouth. We have seen 
that by a similar procedure Glaucus was robbed of the faculty 
of divination, See above, iii. 3. 2, An entirely different 
account of the way in which Cassandra and her twin brother 
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Laodice,} Polyxena, and Cassandra. Wishing to gain 
Cassandra’s favours, Apollo promised to teach her 
the art of prophecy; she learned the art but refused 
her favours; hence Apollo deprived her prophecy of 
power to persuade. Afterwards Hecuba bore sons,® 
Deiphobus, Helenus, Pammon, Polites, Antiphus, 
Hipponous, Polydorus, and Troilus: this last she is 
said to have had by Apollo. 

By other women Priam had sons, to wit, Melanip- 
pus, Gorgythion, Philaemon, Hippothous, Glaucus, 
Agathon, Chersidamas, Evagoras, Hippodamas, Mestor, 
Atas, Doryclus, Lycaon, Dryops, Bias, Chromius, 
Astygonus, Telestas, Evander, Cebriones, Mylius, 
Archemachus, Laodocus, Echephron, Idomeneus, 
Hyperion, Ascanius, Democoon, Aretus, Deiopites, 
Clonius, Echemmon, Hypirochus, Aegeoneus, Lysi- 
thous, Polymedon; and daughters, to wit, Medusa, 
Medesicaste, Lysimache, and Aristodeme. 


Helenus acquired the gift of prophecy is given by a Scholiast 
on Homer, J/. vii. 44. He says that when the festival in 
honour of the birth of the twins was being held in the 
sanctuary of the Thymbraean Apollo, the two children 
eohate with each other there and fell asleep in the temple. 
Jeantime the parents and their friends, flushed with wine, 
had gone home, forgetting all about the twins whose birth 
had given occasion to the festivity. Next morning, when 
they were sober, they returned to the temple and found the 
sacred serpents purging with their tongues the .organs of 
sense of the children. Frightened by the cry which the 
women raised at the strange sight, the serpents disappeared 
among the laurel boughs which lay beside the infants on the 
floor ; but from that hour Cassandra and Helenus possessed 
the gift of prophecy. For this story the Scholiast refers to 
the authority of Anticlides. In like manner Melampus is 
said to have acquired the art of soothsaying through the 
action of serpents which licked his ears. See above, i. 9. 11. 
*? Compare Homer, Ji. xxiv. 248 sqq. ; Hyginus, Fab. 90. 
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1 udvny SR: pdvn A. 

3 Geparetoey SR (compend.), Hercher, Wagner: 6epa- 
wetoa: A, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker. 

3 robte Metéxn ynuauévn R (compend.), Wagner: odzos 
Merénny ynuduevos A, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker : 
obros Merdénnv yhuas Hercher. 

4 wey omitted by Hercher, perhaps rightly. 





} See Homer, Il. vi. 395 sqg., where it is said that Eetion 
was king of Thebe in Cilicia. 
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Now Hector married Andromache, daughter of 
Eetion,! and Alexander married Oenone, daughter 
of the river Cebren.2, She had learned from Rhea 
the art of prophecy, and warned Alexander not to 
sail to fetch Helen; but failing to persuade him, 
she told him to come to her if he were wounded, 
for she alone could heal him. When he _ had 
carried off Helen from Sparta and Troy was be- 
sieged, he was shot by Philoctetes with the bow 
of Hercules, and went back to Oenone on Ida. But 
she, nursing her grievance, refused to heal him. So 
Alexander was carried to Troy and died. But Oenone 
repented her, and brought the healing drugs; and 
finding him dead she hanged herself. 


The Asopus river was a son of Ocean and Tethys, 
or, as Acusilaus says, of Pero and Poseidon, or, 
according to some, of Zeus and Eurynome. Him 
Metope, herself a daughter of the river Ladon, 
married and bore two sons, Ismenus and Pelagon, 
and twenty daughters, of whom one, Aegina, was 
carried off by Zeus.8 In search of her Asopus came 


2 For the loves of Paris and Oenone, and their tragic end, 
compare Conon, Narrat. 23; Parthenius, Narrat.4; Ovid, 
Herovdes, v. 

> As to the river-god Asopus and his family, see Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 72. 1-5; Pausanias, ii. 5. 1 sq., v. 22. 6. Accord- 
ing to Diodorus, Asopus was a son of Ocean and Tethys; he 
married Metope, daughter of the Ladon, by whom he had 
two sons and twelve daughters. Asopus, the father of Aegina, 
is identified by Diodorus and Pausanias with the Phliasian 
or Sicyonian river of that name; but the patriotic Boeotian 
poet Pindar seems to claim the honour for the Boeotian Asopus 
(Isthm. viii. 16 (35) 6qq.), and he is naturally sypported by 
his Scholiast (on v. 17 (37) of that poem) as well as by Statius 
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1 «ouloas Hercher, Wagner: eioxouloas A, Heyne, Wester- 
mann, Miiller, Bekker. 


(Theb. vii. 315 eqq.) and his Scholiast, Lactantius Placidus 
(on Theb. vii. 424). The Phliasians even went so far as to 
assert that their Asopus was the father of Thebe, who gave her 
name to the Boeotian Thebes; but this view the Thebans 
could not accept (Pausanias, ii. 5. 2). 

1 Compare above, i. 9. 3; Pausanias, ii. 5. 1. 

2 Compare Callimachus, Hymn to Delos, 78 ; Scholiast on 
Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 117. 

8 are to Lactantius Placidus (on Statius, Theb. vii. 
315), live coals were to be found in the Asopus, and Statius, 
in his windy style (Theb. vii. 325 eqq.), talks of the ‘‘brave 
river blowing ashes of thunderbolts and Aetnaean vapours 
from its panting banks to the sky,” which may be a poetical 
description of river-mists. But both the poet and his dutiful 
commentator here refer to the Boeotian Asopus, whereas 
Apollodorus probably refers to the Phliasian river of that 
name. 

“ Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv, 72. 5; Pausanias, ii. 29. 2 ; 
Hyginus, Fab. 52. As toQOcenone, the ancient name of Aegina, 
compare Pindar, Nem. iv. 46 (75), v. 16 (29), viii. 7 (12), 
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to Corinth, and learned from Sisyphus that the 
ravisher was Zeus.'_ Asopus pursued him, but Zeus, 
by hurling thunderbolts, sent him away back to his 
own streams ;? hence coals are fetched to this day 
from the streams of that river.2 And having con- 
veyed Aegina to the island then named Oenone, but 
now called Aegina after her, Zeus cohabited with her 
and begot a son Aeacus on her.* As Aeacus was 
alone in the island, Zeus made the ants into men for 
him.5 And Aeacus married Endeis, daughter of 
Sciron, by whom he had two sons, Peleus and Tela- 
mon. But Pherecydes says that Telamon was a 
friend, not a brother of Peleus, he being a son of 
Actaeus and Glauce, daughter of Cychreus.’ After- 


Isthm. v. 34 (44); Herodotus, viii. 46; Strabo, viii. 6. 16, 
p- 375; Hyginus, Fab. 52. Another old name for Aegina 
was Oenopia. See Pindar, Nem. viii. 21 (45); Ovid, Meta- 
morph, vil. 472 8qq. 

5 As to the transformation of the ants into men see Hesiod, 
quoted by the Scholiast on Pindar, Nem. iii. 13 (21), and by 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 176; Scholiast on Homer, 
Il. i. 180; Strabo, viii. 6. 16, p. 375; Hyginus, Fab. 52; 
Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 614 sqq.; Scriptores rerum mythi- 
carum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 23, 142 (First 
Vatican Mythographer, 67; Second Vatican Mythographer, 
204). The fable is clearly based on the false etymology which 
derived the name Myrmidons from pupunxes, ‘‘ ants.” Strabo 
(Z.c.) attempted to rationalize the myth. ; 

6 Compare Plutarch, Theseus, 10; Pausanias, ii. 29. 9; 
Scholiast on Euripides, Andromache, 687. According to 
another account, Endeis, the mother of Telamon and Peleus, 
was a daughter of Chiron. See Scholiast on Pindar, Nem. v. 
7 (12); Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xvi. 14; Hyginus, Fab. 14. 

7 This account of the parentage of Telamon, for which we 
have the authority of the old writer Pherecydes (about 480 
B.C.), is probably earlier than the one which represents him 
as a son of Aeacus. According to it, Telamon was a native, 
not of Aegina, but of Salamis, his mother Glauce heing a 
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Heyne, Westermann, Miiller: @vAny A. 

2 advrev ES: awdvtov A. 

3 ypnopol 8: xpnopol Be A. 





Feri, Cae of Cychreus, king of Salamis (as to whom see below, 
iii. 12. 7). It is certain that the later life of Telamon was 
associated with Salamis, where, according to one account 
(Diodorus Siculus, iv. 72. 7), he married Glauce, daughter of 
Cychreus, ue of Salamis, the very woman whom the other 
and perhaps later version of the legend represented as his 
mother. See Sir R. C. Jebb, Sophocles, Ajax (Cambridge, 
1896), Introduction, § 4, pp. xvii sq. 

1 Compare Hesiod, Theog. 1003 sqqg.; Pindar, Nem. v. 12 
(21) ag.; Scholiast on Euripides, Andromache, 687, who 
mentions the transformation of the sea-nymph into a seal. 
The children of Phocus settled in Phocis and gave their name 
to the country. See Pausanias, ii. 29. 2, x. 1.1, x. 30. 4. 
Thus we have an instance of a Greek people, the Phocians, 
who traced their name and their lineage to an animal 
ancestress. But it would be rash to infer that the seal was 
the totem of the Phocians, There is no evidence that they 
regarded the seal with any superstitious respect, though the 
people of Phocaea, in Asia Minor, who were Phocians by 
descent (Pausanias, vii. 3. 10), put the figure of a seal on 
their earliest coins. But this was probably no more than a 
punning badge, like the rose of Rholles and the wild celery 
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wards Aeacus cohabited with Psamathe, daughter of 
Nereus, who turned herself into a seal to avoid his 
embraces, and he begot a son Phocus.! 

Now Aeacus was the most pious of men. Therefore, 
when Greece suffered from infertility on account of 
Pelops, because in a war with Stymphalus, king of 
the Arcadians, being unable to conquer Arcadia, he 
slew the king under a pretence of friendship, and 
scattered his mangled limbs, oracles of the gods 
declared that Greece would be rid of its present 
calamities if Aeacus would offer prayers on its be- 
half. So Aeacus did offer prayers, and Greece was 
delivered from the dearth.2 Even after his death 


(selinon) of Selinus. See George Macdonald, Coin Types 
(Glasgow, 1905), pp. 17, 41, 50. 

2 Compare Isocrates, Hvagoras, 14 sq. ; Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 61. 1 sq. ; Pausanias, ii. 29. 7 sq. ; Clement of Alexandria, 
Strom. vi. 3. 28, p. 753; Scholiast on Pindar, Nem. v. 9 (17). 
Tradition ran that a prolonged drought had withered up the 
fruits of the earth alt over Greece, and that Aeacus, as the 
son of the sky-god Zeus, was deemed the person most 
naturally fitted to obtain from his heavenly father the rain 
so urgently needed by the parched earth and the dying corn. 
So the Greeks sent envoys to him to request that he would 
intercede with Zeus to save the crops and the peopl: ‘*Com- 
plying with their petition, Aeacus ascended the Hellenic 
mountain and stretching out pure hands to heaven he called 
on the common god, and prayed him to take pity on afflicted 
Greece. And even while he prayed a loud clap of thunder 
pealed, and all the surrounding sky was overcast, and furious 
and continuous showers of rain burst out and flooded the 
whole land. Thus was exuberant fertility procured for the 
fruits of the earth by the prayers of Aeacus” (Clement of 
Alexandria, l.c.). In gratitude for this timely answer to his 

rayers Aeacus is said to have built a sanctuary of Zeus on 
Mount Panhellenius in Aegina (Pausanias, ii. 30. 4). No 
place could well be more appropriate for a temple of the rain- 
god; for the sharp peak of Mount Panhellenius, the highest 
mountain of Aegina, is a conspicuous landmark viewed from 
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Kopicas peta IIndkéws xpvmre: Kata Tivos drys. 
hwpalévtos S¢ tod govou guydbes amo Avyivns vie 
Aiaxov éXNavvovtar. Kal Terxapov pev cis Lara- 


1 &3eAgovs <gaoiw> Eberhard. 


all the neighbouring coasts of the gulf, and in antiquity a 
cloud settling on the mountain was regarded as a sign of rain 
(Theophrastus, De signis tempesiat. i. 24). According to 
Apollodorus, the cause of the dearth had been a crime of 
Pelops, who had treacherously murdered Stymphalus, king 
of Arcadia, and scattered the fragments of his mangled body 
abroad. This crime seems not to be mentioned by any other 
ancient writer; but Diodorus Siculus in like manner traces 
the calamity to a treacherous murder. He says (iv. 61. 1) 
that to punish the Athenians for the assassination of his son 
Androgeus, the Cretan king Minos prayed to Zeus that 
Athens might be afflicted with drought and famine, and that 
these evils soon spread over Attica and Greece. Similarly 
Alcmaeon’s matricide was believed to have entailed a failure 
of the crops. See above, iii. 7. 5 with the note. 

1 In some late Greek verses, inscribed on the tomb of a 
religious sceptic at Rome, Aeacus is spoken of as the warder 
or key-holder («Ae:8ovx0s) of the infernal regions; but in the 
same breath the poet assures us that these regions, with all 
their inmates, were mere fables, and that of the dead there 
remained no more than the bones and ashes. See Corpus 
Inscriptionum Graecarum, vol. iii. p. 933, No. 6298; G. 
Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca ex layidibus conlecta (Berlin, 
1878), pp. 262 eg., No. 646. Elsewhere Pluto himself was 
represented in art holding in his hand the key of Hades. 
See Pausanias, v. 20. 3. According to Isocrates (Hvaguras, 
15), Aeacus enjoyed the greatest honours after death, sitting 
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Aeacus is honoured in the abode of Pluto, and keeps 
the keys of Hades.} 

As Phocus excelled in athletic sports, his brothers 
Peleus and Telamon plotted against him, and the lot 
falling on Telamon, he killed his brother in a match 
by throwing a quoit at his head, and with the help 
of Peleus carried the body and hid it in a wood. But 
the murder being detected, the two were driven 
fugitives from Aegina by Aeacus.2 And Telamon 


as assessor with Pluto and Proserpine, Plato represents him 
as judging the dead along with Minos, Rhadamanthys, and 
Triptolemus (Apology, 32, p. 41 4), it being his special duty 
to try the souls of those who came from Europe, while his 
colleague Rhadamanthys dealt wits those that came from 
Asia (Gorgias, 79, p. 524A); apparently no provision was 
made for African ghosts. Lucian depicts Aeacus playing a 
less dignified part in the lower world as a sort of ticket- 
collector or customhouse officer (reAdvns), whose business it 
was to examine the ghostly passengers on landing from the 
ferry-boat, count them, and see that they had paid the fare. 
See Lucian, Cataplus, 4, Oharon, 2. Elsewhere he speaks 
of Aeacus as keeping the gate of Hades (Dialog. Mort. xx. 1). 

2 As to the murder of Phocus and the exile of Peleus and 
Telamon, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 72. 6 sg. (who represents 
the death as accidental) ; Pausanias, ii. 29. 9 sg. ; Scholia on 
Pindar, Nem. v. 14 (25) ; Scholia on Euripides, Andromache, 
687 (quoting verses from the Alcmaeonis); Scholiast on 
Homer, Jl. xvi. 14; Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 38; 
Plutarch, Parallela, 25; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
175 (vol. i. pp. 444, 447, ed. Miiller); Hyginus, Fab. 14; 
Ovid, Metamorph. xi. 266 sqq.; Lactantius Placidus on 
Statius, Theb. ii. 113, vii. 344, xi. 281. Tradition differed 
on several points as to the murder. According to Apollo- 
' dorus and Plutarch the murderer was Telamon ; but according 
to what seems to have been the more generally accepted view 
he was Peleus. (So Diodorus, Pausanias, the Scholiast on 
Homer, one of the Scholiasts on Euripides, 7.c., Ovid, and in 
one p taser Lactantius Placidus). If Pherecydes was right 
in denying any relationship between Telamon and Peleus, 
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piva tapayivera pos Kuypéa tov <Ilocedavos 
kal>) Larapivos tis’ Aocwod. xreivas Sé diy 
ovTos abixovvTa THY VicOY avTHs? éBacireve, cat 
TeXevTOY atrats THY Bactreiay mapadidwot Tedra- 


1 Tlove:8avos xa) inserted by Aegius. 

2 airs Heyne (conjecture): f. avrds Heyne (in text), 
Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner, appa- 
rently following the MSS. Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 175 (vol. i. p. 444, ed. Miiller), Kuxpeibs yap 6 
Moce:d3avos xal Zadrauivos ris ’Acwrov xrelvas Eqiy rhy vio 
Avpawédépevoy éBaclrevoey airiis, wats 3¢ teAeEuTay Thy Baoi- 
Aelay TeAapovs natérAenbe puydvti xpds airdy. In writing 
thus, Tzetzes probably had the present passage of Apollo- 
dorus before him. Accordingly in Apollodorus we should 
perhaps read éBaclAevoe for ¢Baclreve. 


and in representing Telamon as a Salaminian rather than an 
eoaeten (see above), it becomes probable that in the original 
tradition Peleus, not Telamon, was described as the murderer 
of Phocus. Another version of the story was that. both 
brothers had a hand in the murder, Telamon having banged 
him on the head with a quoit, while Peleus finished him off 
with the stroke of an axe in the middle of his back. This 
was the account given by the anonymous author of the old 
epic Alemaeonis; and the same division of labour between 
the brothers was recognized by the Scholiast on Pindar and 
Tzetzes, though according to them the quoit was handled by 
Peleus and the cold steel by Telamon. Other writers (An- 
toninus Liberalis and Hyginus) lay the murder at the door 
of both brothers without parcelling the guilt out exactly 
between them. There seems to be a general agreement that 
the crime was committed, or the accident happened, in the 
course of a match at quoits; but Dorotheus (quoted by Plu- 
tarch, J.c.) alleged that the murder was perpetrated by 
Telamon at a boar hunt, and this view seems to have been 
pe by Lactantius Placidus in one place (on Statius, 
Theo. ii. 113), though in other places (on vii. 344 and xi. 281) 
he speaks as if the brothers were equally guilty. But perhaps 
this version of the story originated in a confusion of the 
murder of Phocus with the subsequent homicide of Eurytion, 
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\ 
betook himself to Salamis, to the court of Cychreus, 
son of Poseidon and Salamis, daughter of Asopus. 
This Cychreus became king of Salamis through killing 
a snake which ravaged the island, and dying childless 
he bequeathed the kingdom to Telamon.' And 


which is said to have taken place at a boar-hunt, whether 
the hunting of the Calydonian boar or another. See below, 
iii. 13.2 withthe note. According to Pausanias the exiled Te- 
lamon afterwards returned and stood his trial, pleading his 
cause from the deck of a ship, because his father would not 
suffer him to set foot in the island. But being judged guilty 
by his stern sire he sailed away, to return to his native 
land no more. It may have been this verdict, delivered 
against his own son, which raised the reputation of Aeacus 
for rigid justice to the highest pitch, and won for him a 
place on the bench beside Minos and Rhadamanthys in the 
world of shades. 

1 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 72.4; Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 110, 175, 451. In the second of these passages 
(on v. 175, vol. i. p. 444, ed. Miiller) Tzetzes agrees closely 
with Apollodorus and probably follows him. A somewhat 
different version of the legend was told by Hesiod. According 
to him the snake was reared by Cychreus, but expelled from 
Salamis by Eurylochue because of the ravages it committed 
in the island ; and after its expulsion it was received at 
Eleusis by Demeter, who made it one of her attendants. 
See Strabo, ix. 1. 9, p. 394. Others said that the snake was 
not a real snake, but a bad man nicknamed Snake on account 
of his cruelty, who was banished by Eurylochus and took 
refuge at Eleusis, where he was appointed to a minor office 
in the sanctuary of Demeter. See Stephanus Byzantius, 
8.v. Kuxpeios wayos; Kustathius, Commentary on Diony- 
sius Periegetes, 507 (Geographt Graect Minores, ed. C. 
Miller, vol. ii. p. 314). Cychreus was regarded as one of the 
pcen heroes of Salamis, where he was buried with his 
ace to the west. Sacrifices were regularly offered at his 
grave, and when Solon desired to establish the claim of 
Athens to the possession of the island, he sailed across by 
night and sacrificed to the dead man at his grave. See Plu- 
tarch, Solon, 9. Cychreus was worshipped also at Athens 
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pov. o S€ yapet TlepiBorav! tay’ AdxdBov? tod 
IléXomos- xal womoapévov evyas “Hpaxdéous ta 
avT® mais appny yévnta, havévtos Sé peta Tas 
evyas alerov, Tov yevynbévra exddeoev Alavra. 
kal otpatevodpevos émt Tpoiay aviv ‘Hpaxreé 
AapBaver yépas “Hotovny thv Aaopédovros Ouya- 
tépa, &€ Hs avT@ yivetar TedKpos. 

XIII. IInnreds 5¢ cis DOiav duyav wpos Evpvu- 
tiwva* tov “Axtopos om’ avtov KxaOaipetat, cat 
NapBaver rap avtov tHv Ovyatépa Avtiyovny cal 
Tis Kwpas THY TpLTHV potpav. Kal yiveras Ovyatnp 

1 TeplBoray A: ’HeplSoa, Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xvi. 14: 
*Ep{Bora Pindar, Iathm. vi. 45 (65), Diodorus Siculus, iv. 72. 7. 

2 "AAnd@ov Aegius: &AndvBpou A. 

3 Eipuriwva Aegius: Efpurow A, Tzetzes, Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 175 (vol. i. p. 445, ed. Miiller). As to Evpuriwy, see 
a few lines below. . 





(Plutarch, Theseus, 10). It is said that at the battle of Sa- 
lamis a serpent appeared among the Greek ships, and God 
announced to the Athenians that this serpent was the hero 
Cychreus (Pausanias i. 36. 1). The story may preserve a 
reminiscence of the belief that kings and heroes regularly 
turn into serpents after death. “The same belief possibly 
explains the association of Erichthonius or Erechtheus and 
Cecrops with serpents at Athens. See The Dying God, 
pp. 86 eg. On account of this legendary serpent Lycophron 
called Salamis the Dragon Isle (Cassandra, 110). 

1 Compare Xenophon, Cyneget. i. 9; Scholiast on Homer, 
Il. xvi. 14, According to Diodorus Siculus (iv. 72. 7), Telamon 
first married Gluuce, daughter of Cychreus, king of Salamis, 
and on her death he wedded the Athenian Eriboea, daughter 
of Alcathous, by whom he had Ajax. Pindar also mentions 
Eriboea as the wife of Telamon: see Isthm. vi. 45 (65). 

9 As to the prayer of Hercules. and the appearance of the 
eagle in answer to the prayer, see Pindar, Isthm. vi. 35 
(51) sqqg.; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 455-461. Pindar, 
followed by Apollodorus and Tzetzes, derived the name Ajax 
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Telamon married Periboea, daughter of Alcathus,! son 
of Pelops, and called his son Ajax, because when 
Hercules had prayed that he might have a male child, 
an eagle appeared after the prayer.2 And having 
gone with Hercules on his expedition against Troy, 
he received as a prize Hesione, daughter of Laomedon, 
by whom he had a son Teucer.® 

XIII. Peleus fled to Phthia to the court of Eurytion, 
son of Actor, and was purified by him, and he received 
from him his daughter Antigone and the third part 
of the country.4 And a daughter Polydora was born 


from atetos ‘‘an eagle.” A story ran that Hercules wrapt 
the infant Ajax in the lion’s skin which he himself wore, and 
that Ajax was thus made invulnerable except in the armpit, 
where the quiver had hung, or, according to others, at the 
neck. Hence, in describing the suicide of the hero, Aeschylus 
told how, when he tried to run himself through the body, 
the sword doubled back in the shape of a bow, till some 
spirit showed the desperate man the fatal point to which to 
apply the trenchant blade. See Scholiast on Sophocles, Ajaz, 
833; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 455-461; Scholiast on 
Homer, Jl. xxiii. 821. Plato probably had this striking 
passage of the tragedy in his mind when he made Alcibiades 
speak of Socrates as more proof against vice than Ajax 
against steel (Sympos. 35, p. 219 E). 

5 See above, ii. 6. 4. As Hesione, the mother of Teucer, 
was not the lawful wife of Telamon, Homer speaks of Teucer 
as a bastard (JI. viii. 283 sqg., with the Scholiast on v. 284). 
According to another account, it was not Telamon but his 
brother Peleus who went with Hercules to the siege of Troy. 
The poets were not consistent on this point. Thus, while in two 
passages (Nem. iv. 25 (40) sq.; Isthm. vi. 27 (39) sqq.) Pindar 
assigns to Telamon the glory of the adventure, in another 
he transfers it to Peleus (quoted by the Scholiast on Euripides, 
Andromache, 796; Pindar, p. 604 ed. Sandys). Euripides was 
equally inconsistent. Sce his Z'roades 804 sqq. (‘Telamon), 
contrasted with his Andromache, 796 sqq. (Peleus). 

* Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 175 (vol. i. 
pp. 444 8q., 447, ed. Miiller) ; Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 
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a A e 

avt@ IloAvdwpa, fy &ynue Bapos o Iepenpous. 
évtedOev ert Thy Onpav tod Kadvdwviov xdmpov 

3 “A 
pet Evpuriwvos €XOav, mpoéuevos eri tov abv 
axovrioy Evputiovos tuyyavet Kal xteives TOOTOY — 
” iA 9 3 4 A 9 ? N 
axwv. wari ov éx POias duvyov ets IwdKxov 

a ? n 

mpos"Axactoy adixveitat nat im’ avtod xabai- 
petar. aywviteras dé xal tov emi Hedia! ayova, 

\. 9 Ul , \? , 
mpos AtaXdytny diatranraicas. xal’Aotuddpea 
» Axdorou yuvn, IInréws épacbeioa, wept avvov- 
aias mpooéteuwev avT@ Aoyous. py Suvapévn 

1 MeAlg Aegius: peAla A. 


38 ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 72. 6; Scholiast on Aristophanes, 
Clouds, 1063; Kustathius on Homer, Jl. ii. 684, p. 321. 
There are some discrepancies in these accounts. According to 
Tzetzes and the Scholiast on Aristophanes, the man who 
ee Peleus for the murder of Phocus was Eurytus (not 
urytion), son of Actor. According to Antoninus Liberalis, 
he was Eurytion, son of Irus. According to Diodorus, he 
was Actor, king of the country, who died childless and left 
the kingdom to Peleus. Eustathius agrees that the host of 
Peleus was Actor, but says that he had a daughter Polymela, 
whom he bestowed in marriage on Peleus along with the 
kingdom. From Tzetzes (l.c., pp. 444 sq.) we learn that the 
sel of Peleus by Eurytus (Eurytion) was recorded by 
herecydes, whom Apollodorus may here be following. 

1 See Homer, Ji. xvi. 173-178, who says that Polydora, 
daughter of Peleus, had a son Menesthius by the river 
Sperchius, though the child was nominally fathered on 
her human husband Borus, son of Perieres. Compare 
Heliodorus, Aethiop. ii. 34. Hesiod also recognized Poly- 
dora as the daughter of Peleus (Scholiast on Homer, 
Il. xvi. 175). Homer does not mention the mother of 
Polydora, but according to Pherecydes she was Antigone, 
daughter of Eurytion (Scholiast on Homer, i.c.), Hence it 
is probable that here, as in so many places, Apollodorus 
followed Pherecydes. According to Staphylus, in the third 
book of his work on Thessaly, the wife of Peleus and mother 
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to him, who was wedded by Borus, son of Perieres.} 
Thence he went with Eurytion to hunt the Calydonian 
boar, but in throwing a dart at the hog he involun- 
tarily struck and killed Eurytion. Therefore flying 
again from Phthia he betook him to Acastus at Iolcus 
and was purified by him.?, And at the games cele- 
brated in honour of Pelias he contended in wrestling 
with Atalanta? And Astydamia, wife of Acastus, 
fell in love with Peleus, and sent him a proposal for 
a meeting ;4 and when she could not prevail on him 


of Polydora was Eurydice, daughter of Actor (Scholiast on 
Homer, l.c.). A little later on (§ 4 of this chapter) Apollodorus 
says that Peleus himself married Polydora, daughter of 
Perieres, and that she had a son Menesthius by the river 
Sperchius, though the child was nominally fathered on Peleus. 
In this latter passage Apollodorus seems to have fallen into 
confusion in describing Polydora as the wife of Peleus, though 
in the present passage he had correctly described her as his 
daughter. Compare Hofer, in W. H. Roscher, Lexikon der 
grtiech. und rém. Mythologie, iii. 2641 sq. 

2 As to this involuntary homicide committed by Peleus 
and his purification by Acastus, see above, i. 8. 2; Scholiast 
on Aristophanes, Clouds, 1063; Antoninus Liberalis, T'rans- 
form. 38; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 175 (vol. i. p. 447, 
ed. Miiller). The Scholiast on Aristophanes calls the slain 
man Eurytus, not Eurytion. Antoninus Liberalis and Tzetzes 
describe him as Eurytion, son of Irus, not of Actor. They 
do not mention the hunt of the Calydonian boar in particular, 
but speak of a boar-hunt or a hunt in general. 

® See above, iii. 9. 2. 

4 The following romantic story of the wicked wife, the 
virtuous hero, and his miraculous rescue from the perils of 
the forest, in which his treacherous host left him sleeping 
alone and unarmed, is briefly alluded to by Pindar, Nem. iv. 
54 (88) egg., v. 25 (46) sgg. It is told more explicitly by the 
Scholiast on Pindar, Nem. iv. 54 (88) and 59 (95); the Scho- 
liast on Aristophanes, Clouds, 1063 ; and the Scholiast on Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 224. But the fullest and clearest 
version of the tale is given by Apollodorus in the present 
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dé 1reicat, Wpos THY yuvaixa avToU Tépwaca Edn 
péerrew IIndkéa yapety Xreporny thy ‘Ancaotou 
Ouyatépa’ «al tovTo éxelvn axovcaca ayxovny 
avante. Ulnréws 5é€ wpos “Axactov xatawev- 
Serat, Néyouca un avtov wept cuvovcias merret- 
pacOa. “Axactos <de>* dcovoas xreivas pév Sv 
97 s 9 , y 1 > \ 9d Vy Qe 3 
éxaOnpev ovx nBovrAnOn, ayer 5é autov eri Onpayv 
3 ‘ / ” ¢ of , 4 
eis to [Indsov. évOa apirdns trept Onpas yevope- 
vns, IInrevs pev ov éxetporo Onpiwy Tas yAwooas 
routeov éxtepov* eis mnpav eTide, ot Sé peta 
"Axdorov Tavita Ketpovpevot KaTeyédXov ws pndev 
teOnpaxotos ® rov IIndéws. 0 5€ tas yAwooas 
mapacKopevos Saas elyev éxcivots, TooavTa Epn 
teOnpevxevat. atroxotpnOévtos 5é avtod év Te 
IInkig, atrodtr@v”Axactos xai THY payxatpay év 
Th Tov Bowy Kompe pias étravépyetat. o 5€ 
éfavactas cal Sntav thy payatpay, bro THA 
Kevravpwv xatarndobels Ewerrev amrodArvobat, 
cwterat 5¢ vd Xeipwvos: obtos Kal thy pdyatpav 
avtov éxfnrnaas Sidwat. 

1 & “Axacros Emperias, Westermann, Bekker. 

2 82 inserted by Hercher. 3 Ohpay R: Ofpas A. . 

* dxrepdoy R&, Hercher: éxréuvwy Heyne, Westermann, 
Miiller, Bekker, Wagner, apparently following most MSS. 


5 reOnpaxdrus RR*B, Westermann, Wagner: reénpev- 
xéros C, Heyne, Miiller, Bekker. 


prey e. Pindar calls the wicked wife Hippolyta or Hippo- 
ta Cretheis, that is, Hippolyta daughter of Cretheus. His 

choliast calls her Cretheis; the Scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius calls her Cretheis or Hippolyte; and the Scholiast 
on Aristophanes calls her first Hippolyte and afterwards 
Astydamia. The sword of Peleus, which his faithless host 
hid in the cows’ dung while the hero lay sleeping in the 
wood, was a magic sword wrought by the divine smith 
Hephaestus and bestowed on Peleus by the pitying gods as a 
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she sent word to his wife that Peleus was about to 
marry Sterope, daughter of Acastus ; on hearing which 
the wife of Peleus strung herself up. And the wife 
of Acastus falsely accused Peleus to her husband, 
alleging that he had attempted her virtue. On hearing 
that, Acastus would not kill the man whom he had 
purified, but took him to hunt on Pelion. There a 
contest taking place in regard to the hunt, Peleus cut 
out and put in his pouch the tongues of the animals 
that fell to him, while the party of Acastus bagged 
his game and derided him as if he had taken nothing. 
But he produced them the tongues, and said that he 
had taken just as many animals as he had tongues.! 
When he had fallen asleep on Pelion, Acastus deserted 
him, and hiding his sword in the cows’ dung, returned. 
On arising and dooking for his sword, Peleus was 
caught by the centaurs and would have perished, if 
he had not been saved by Chiron, who also restored 
him his sword, which he had sought and found. 


reward for his chastity. With this wondrous brand the chaste 
hero, like a mediaeval knight, was everywhere victorious 
in the fight and successful in the chase. Compare Zenobius, 
Cent. v.20. The episode of the hiding of the sword was told 
by Hesiod, some of whose verses on the subject are quoted 
by the Scholiast on Pindar, Nem. iv. 59 (95). The whole 
story of the adventures of Peleus in the house of Acastus and 
in the forest reads like a fairy tale, and we can hardly doubt 
that it contains elements of genuine folk-lore. These are 
well brought out by W. Mannhardt in his study of the story. 
See his Antike Wald- und Feldkulte (Berlin, 1877), pp. 49 sqq. 
1 In fairy tales the hero often cuts out the tongues of a 
seven-headed dragon or other fearsome beast, and produces 
them as evidence of his prowess. See W. Mannhardt, Antike 
Wald- und Feldkulte, pp. 53 sqg. ; Spirits of the Corn and of 

the Wild, ii. 269. 
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Tapei S€ o [Indeds TloAvdepay thv Iepinpous, 
éE tis avt@ yiverat MevéoOros éarixAnv, o LTEp- 
xelod Tov Trotapod. adbis Sé yapet Beri THY 
Napéws, wept Hs Tov ydyou Lets xai Tlocedav 
jptcav, @éusdos+ $€ Oeamipdovons écecOas Tov 
éx TauTns yervnOévta xpettrova Tov TaTpos areé- 
aXovTd. évtot b€ pact, Atos oppavros éml THY 
TavTns auvouciay, eipnxévat IlpopnOéa tov éx 
TaUTns auT@ yevyvnPévta ovpavod duvactevoear.” 
tives b€ Aéyouat Bériv jun BovrAnOjvar Au ovved- 
Gety ws* i770" Hpas tpadeicar, Aia dé opyroOevra 
Ovnt@ Oérew adtiy* acvvoixicai® Xelpwvos ovv 
broGepévov IInvket cvdAdaBelv nat Kxatacyeiv ® 
aurny peTapoppouperny, emiTnpyaas cuvapnal él, 
yvopevay dé ore prev trip ore 5é Hdwp oré Sé Onpiov 
ov mpoTepoy avixe ply 7 THY apxYaiay popdyy 


eldey atrodkaBovcayv. yapel Sé ev TO IInAig, xanet 


1 @¢uidos ER: @érid0s A (also as a first-hand correction 
in BE). 2 Suvacretoew Gale: duvacrevew A. 

3 @s E, but apparently wanting in A. 

4 airhy E: airy A, 

5 guvouxlca: Staverenus: ovvonloew EB: cuvoijoa A. 

© naracxeiy ER: natéxew C. 


1 See above, note on iii. 13. 1. . 

2 Compare Homer, Il. xviii. 83 sqg., 432 sgg.; Pindar, 
Nem. iv. 61 (100) sgg.; Euripides, Iphigenia in Aul. 701 sqq., 
1036 sqqg.; Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 805 sqq.; Catullus, 
Ixiv.; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, 
vol. i. Pe 65, 142 sg. (First Vatican Mythographer, 207, 208 ; 
Second Vatican Mythographer, 205). 

3 See Pindar, Isthm. viii. 27 (58) egg. ; Apollonius Rhodius, 
Argon. iv. 790 sgq.; Ovid, Metamorph. xi. 217 sqq., who 
attributes the prophecy to Proteus. The present passage of 
Apollodorus is quoted, with the author’s name, by Tzetzes, 
(Schol. on Lycophron, 178). 
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Peleus married Polydora, daughter of Perieres, by 
whom he had a putative son Menesthius, though in 
fact Menesthius was the son of the river Sperchius.! 
Afterwards he married Thetis, daughter of Nereus,? 
for whose hand Zeus and Poseidon had been rivals; 
but when Themis prophesied that the son born of 
Thetis would be mightier than his father, they 
withdrew. But some say that when Zeus was 
bent on gratifying his passion for her, Prometheus 
declared that the son borne to him by her would 
be lord of heaven;‘4 and others affirm that Thetis 
would not consort with Zeus because she had 
been brought up by Hera, and that Zeus in anger 
would marry her to a mortal.® Chiron, therefore, 
having advised Peleus to seize her and hold her fast 
in spite of her shape-shifting, he watched his chance 
and carried her off, and though she turned, now 
into fire, now into water, and now into a beast, he 
did not let her go till he saw that she had resumed 
her former shape. And he married her on Pelion, 


* Compare Aeschylus, Prometheus, 908 sqq. ; Scholiast on 
Homer, Ji. i. 519; Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, v. 
338 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 54; td. Astronom.ii.15. According 
to Hyginus, Zeus released Prometheus from his fetters in 
gratitude for the warning which the sage had given him not 
to wed Thetis. 

5 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 790-798, a pas- 
sage which Apollodorus seems here to have had in mind. 

As to the various shapes into which the reluctant Thetis 
turned herself in order to evade the grasp of her mortal 
lover, see Pindar, Nem. iv. 62 (101) sqqg.; Scholiast on Pin- 
dar, Nem. iii. 35 (60), iv. 62 (101); Pausanias, v. 18. 5; 
Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, iii. 618-624; Tzetzes, 
Schol..on Lycophron, 175, 178 (vol. i. pp. 446, 457, ed. Miiller); 
Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 582; Ovid, Meta- 
morph. xi. 235 sqg. She is said to have changed into fire, 
water, wind, a tree, a bird, a tiger, a lion, a serpent, and a 
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Oeot tov ydpov evwyovpevos xadvpvyncay. kal 
Sidwot Xeipwv IInret Sopu petro, Toceday Se 
trmovs Badiov xal EdavOov abdavato. Sé hoav 
ovTot. 

‘Os &€ éyéryvnoe @éris ex Tnréws Bpédos, aba- 
vatov Oédovoa Trothoat TodTo, kpvpa IInréws eis 
To wip éyxpuBovoa’ trys vuxTos EdOerpev 6 Fv 
avt@® Ovnrov matp@ov, pe’ nyépav Sé éexprev 
apBpooia. IInnrevs 6é émutnpnoas kal orraipouta 


1 éyxpvBovoa SA: éyxpixrovea E. 


cuttle-fish. It was when she had assumed the form of a 
cuttle-fish (sepia) that Peleus at last succeeded in seizing her 
and holding her fast (Tzetzes, ll.cc.). With the trans- 
formations which Thetis underwent in order to escape from 
the arms of her lover we may compare the transformations 
which her father Nereus underwent in order to escape from 
Hercules (above, ii. 5. 11), the transformations which the 
river-god Achelous underwent in his tussle with the same 
doughty hero (above, ii. 7. 5, note), and the transformations 
which the sea-god Proteus underwent in order to give the 
slip to Menelaus (Homer, Od. iv. 354 sqq.). All these stories 
were appropriately told of water-spirits, their mutability 
reflecting as it were the instability of the fickle, inconstant 
element of which they were born. The place where Peleus 
canght and mastered his sea-bride was believed to be the 
south-eastern headland of Thessaly, which hence bore the 
name of Sepia or the Cuttle-fish. The whole coast of the Cape 
was sacred to Thetis and the other Nereids; and after their 
fleet had been wrecked on the headland, the Persians sacri- 
liced to Thetis on the spot (Herodotus, vii. 191). See further, 
Appendix, ‘* The Marriage of Peleus and Thetis.” 

' The Muses sang at the wedding of Peleus and Thetis, 
wecording to Pindar (Pyth. iii. 89 (159) 8qq.). Catullus 
describes the Fates singing on the same occasion, and he has 
recorded their magic song (Ixiv. 305 sqq.). 

Homer, Jl. xvi. 140-144, with the Scholiast on 
ng to whom Chiron felled the ash-tree for the 
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and there the gods celebrated the marriage with 
feast and song.! And Chiron gave Peleus an ashen 
spear,? and Poseidon gave him horses, Balius and 
Xanthus, and these were immortal. 

When Thetis had got a babe by Peleus, she wished 
to make it immortal, and unknown to Peleus she used 
to hide it in the fire by night in order to destroy the 
mortal element which the child inherited from its 
father, but by day she anointed him with ambrosia.‘ 
But Peleus watched her, and, seeing the child 


shaft, while Athena polished it, and Hephaestus wrought 
(the blade). For this account the Scholiast refers to the 
author of the epic Cypria. 

3 Compare Homer, Il. xvi. 148 sqq. 

* This account of how Thetis attempted to render Achilles 
immortal, and how the attempt was frustrated by Peleus, is 
borrowed -from Apollonius Rhodins, Argon. iv. 869 eqq. 
Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 178 (vol. i. p. 458, 
ed. Miiller). According to another legend, Thetis bore seven 
sons, of whom Achilles was the seventh; she destroyed the 
first six by throwing them into the fire or into a kettle of 
boiling water to see whether they were mortal or to make 
them immortal by consuming the merely mortal portion of 
their frame; and the seventh son, Achilles, would have 
perished in like manner, if his father Peleus had not snatched 
him from the fire at the moment when as yet only his ankle- 
bone was burnt. To supply this seme, Pesan of his body, 
Peleus dug up the skeleton of the giant Damysus, the fleetest 
of all the giants, and, extracting from it the ankle-bone, 
fitted it neatly into the ankle of his little son Achilles, 
applying drugs which caused the new, or rather old, bone to 
coalesce perfectly with the rest. See Ptolemy Hephaestionis, 
vi. in Westermann’s Mythographt Graect, p. 195; Lycophron, 
Cassandra, 178 sq., with scholium of Tzetzes on v. 178 
(vol. i. pp. 455 sq.) ; Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xvi. 37; Scho- 
liast on Aristophanes, Clouds, 1068, p. 443, ed. Fr. Diibner ; 
Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 816. A similar 
story is told of Demeter and the infant son of Celeus. See 
above, i. 5. 1, with the note. 
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Tov watoa idwy ért tod mupos éBonce: Kal Bétis 
KkwaAvbeioa THY Tpoaiperiv Tedet@oal, VATLOY TOV 
maisa atroduTrovaa mpos Nnpnidas @yeTo. Kopites 
dé tov traida mpos Xeipwva IInrevs. 0 5€ AaBov 
avrov étpede omrAdyyvois eovTwy Kab auav 
aypiwy kal apxtwv pvedois, Kal wvopacev "Aytr- 
Aéa (arpotepov Sé1 Hv dvoua avtT@ Aryvpov) ott 
Td KEAN pacTOLS Ov TpOTHVEyKeE. 

IInneds 8¢ peta tadta ctv "ldcou nab Aroo- 


132: yey A. 


1 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 875 sqqg., who 
says that when Thetis was interrupted by Peleus in her effort 
to make Achilles immortal, she threw the infant screaming 
on the floor, and rushing out of the house plunged angrily 
into the sea, and never returned again. In the I4ad Homer 
represents Thetis dwelling with her old father Nereus and 
the sea-nymphs in the depths of the sea (JU. i. 357 eqq., xviii. 
35 sqq., xxiv. 83 sqq.), while her forlorn husband dragged 
out a miserable and solitary old age in the halls (JU. xviii. 
434 sq.). Thus the poet would seem to have been acquainted 
with the story of the quarrel and parting of the husband and 
wife, though tis nowhere alludes to it or to the painful mis- 
understanding which led to their separation. In this, as in 
many other places, Homer passes over in silence features of 
popular tradition which he either rejected as incredible or 
deemed below the dignity of the epic. Yet if we are right in 
classing the story of Peleus and Thetis with the similar tales 
of the marriage of a man to a mermaid or other marine 
creature, the narrative probably always ended in the usual 
sad way by telling how, after living happily together for a 
time, the two at last quarrelled and parted for ever. 

2 Compare Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xvi. 37. According to 
Statius (Achill. ii. 382 sqq.), Chiron fed the youthful Achilles 
not on ordinary victuals, but on the flesh and marrows of lions. 
Philostratus says that his nourishment consisted of honey- 
combs and the marrows of fawns (Herotca, xx. 2), while the 
author of the Htymologicum Magnum (8.v. ’AxsAAevs, p. 181) 
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writhing on the fire, he cried out; and Thetis, thus 
prevented from accomplishing her purpose, forsook 
her infant son and departed to the Nereids.! Peleus 
brought the child to Chiron, who received him and 
fed him on the inwards of lions and wild swine and 
the marrows of bears,? and named him Achilles, be- 
cause he had not put his lips to the breast ;$ but 
before that time his name was Ligyron. 

After that Peleus, with Jason and the Dioscuri, 


says that he was nurtured on the marrows of deer. Compare 
Eustathius, on Homer, Ji. i. 1, p. 14. The flesh and marrows 
of lions, wild boars, and bears were no doubt supposed to 
impart to the youthful hero who partook of them the strength 
and courage of these animals, while the marrows of fawns or 
deer may have been thought to ensure the fleetness of foot 
for which he was afterwards so conspicuous, It is thus that 
on the principle of sympathetic magic many races seek to 
acquire the qualities of certain animals by eames their flesh 
or drinking their blood ; whereas they abstain from eating 
the flesh of other animals lest they should, by partaking of it, 
be infected with the undesirable qualities which these crea- 
tures are believed to possess. For example, in various African 
tribes men eat the hearts of lions in order to become lion- 
hearted, while others will not eat the flesh of tortoises lest 
they should become slow-footed like these animals. See 
Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, ii. 138 sgq. On the same 
principle the ancients believed that men could acquire the art 
of divination by eating the hearts of ravens, moles, or hawks, 
because these creatures were supposed to be endowed with 
prophetic powers. See Porphyry, De abstinentia, ii. 48; 
Pliny, Nat. Hest. xxx. 19. So Medea is said to have restored 
the aged Aeson to youth by infusing into his veins a decoction 
of the liver of a long-lived stag and of the head of a crow 
that had survived nine generations of men. See Ovid, Meta- 
morph. vii. 273 sqq. 

3 Apollodorus absurdly derives the name Achilles from 
a (privative) and xelAn, ‘‘ lips,” so that the word would mean 
““not lips.” Compare Exymologicum Magnum, p. 181, 8.v. 
"AxtAAevs ; Eustathius, on Homer, J/. i. 1, p. 14. 
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UA > a b 4 \ 3 lA 4 
xovpos eropOncev IwAxKov, cai Aoruddpecay tH 
"Axdotouv yuvaixa dovevet, nal Stek@v perndov 
Supyaye 50 avris Tov otpatoy eis THY TOLD. 

‘Os 5é éyévero évvaetas “AxtdrEvs, Kad yavtos 
Aéyovtos ov Svvacbat xwpis adtod Tpoiayv aipe- 
Ojvar, Béris mpoedvia Ste Set otparevopevoy 
autoy amorécbat, kpipaca éobfrt yuvatkeia ws 
mapOévov Avxopndes1 rapéBeto. xaxet tpedo- 

1 Avxophde: ES, apparently wanting in A. 


1 As to the wicked behaviour of Astydamia to Peleus, see 
above, iii. 13. 3. But it is probable that the cutting of the 
bad woman in pieces and marching between the pieces into — 
the city was more than a simple act of vengeance; it may 
have been a solemn sacrifice or purification designed to ensure 
the safety of the army in the midst of a hostile people. In 
Boeotia a form of public purification was to cut a dog in two 
and pass between the pieces. See Plutarch, Quaestiones 
Romanae, 111. A similar rite was observed at purifying a 
Macedonian army. A dog was cut in two: the head and 
fore part were placed on the right, the hinder part, with the 
entrails, was placed on the left, and the troops in arms 
marched between the pieces. See Livy, xli. 6; Quintus 
Curtius, De gestis Alexandrt Magni, x. 9. 28. For more 
examples of similar rites, and an attempt to explain them, 
see Folk-lore in the Old Testament, i. 391 sqq. To the 
instances there cited may be added another. When the 
Algerine pirates were at sea and in extreme danger, it was 
their custom to sacrifice a sheep, cut off its head, extract its 
entrails, and then throw them, together with the head, over- 
board ; afterwards ‘‘ with all the speed they can (without 
skinning) they cut the body in two parts by the middle, and 
then throw one part over the right side of the ship, and the 
other over the left, into the sea, as a kind of propitiation.” 
See Joseph Pitts, A true and faithful Account of the Religion 
and Manners of the Mohammetans (Exon. 1704), p. 14. As 
to the capture of Iolcus by Peleus, see Pindar, Nem. iii. 34 
(59), iv. 54 (89) eg. In the former of these passages Pindar 
says that Peleus captured Iolcus single-handed; but the 
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laid waste Iolcus; and he slaughtered Astydamia, 
wife of Acastus, and, having divided her limb from 
limb, he led the army through her into the city.} 
When Achilles was nine years old, Calchas declared 
that Troy could not be taken without him ; so Thetis, 
foreseeing that it was fated he should perish if he 
went to the war, disguised him in female garb and 
entrusted him as a maiden to Lycomedes.? Bred at 


Scholiast on the passage affirms, on the authority of Phere- 
cydes, that he was accompanied by Jason and the Tyndarids 
(Castor and Pollux) As this statement tallies with the 
account given by Apollodorus, we may surmise that here, as 
often elsewhere, our author followed Pherecydes. According 
to the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (Argon. i. 224), Peleus 
on his return to Iolcus put to death Acastus himself as well 
as his wicked wife. 

2 As to Achilles disguised as a girl at the court of Lyco- 
medes in Scyros, see Bion, ii. 5 sqqg.; Philostratus Junior, 
Imag. 1; Scholiast on Homer, 1. ix. 668 ; Hyginus, Fab. 96 ; 
Statius, Achill. i. 207 sqg. The subject was painted by 
Polygnotus in a chamber at the entrance to the acropolis of 
Athens (Pausanias i. 22. 6). Euripides wrote a play called 
The Scyrians on the same theme. See T'ragicorum Grae- 
corum Fragmenta, ed. Nauck®, pp. 574 sg. Sophocles com- 
posed a tragedy under the same title, which has sometimes 
been thought to have dealt with the same subject, but more 
probably it was concerned with Neoptolemus in Scyros and 
the mission of Ulysses and Phoenix to carry him off to Troy. 
See The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. 1i. 
pp. 191 egg. The youthful Dionysus, like the youthful 
Achilles, is said to have been brought up as a maiden. See 
above, iii. 4. 3, with the note. One of the questions which 
the emperor Tiberius used solemnly to propound to the anti- 
quaries of his court was: What was the name of Achilles 
when he lived asa girl among girls? See Suetonius, Tzberius, 
70. The question was solemnly answered by learned men in 
various ways: some said that the wild ae female name 
was Cercysera, others that it was Issa, and others that it 
was Pyrrha. See Ptolemy Hephaestionis, Nov. Htst. i. 
in Westermann’s Mythographt Graeci, p. 183. 
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Kat yivetar traits [luppos att@ o KAnGels Neomro- 
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mre. 

Luveireto 5é avT@ PotwE o Apvvropos. odtos 
id tov watpos éTugdAwOn KaTarrevoapévns 
POopav? DOias tis tod matpos taddaxijs.® 
IInveds 5é avrov mpos Xeipwva xopioas, vm 
éxeivou OeparrevOévta tas byes Bacthéa xaté- 
otnoe AoXrérav. 

Luveimeto 5¢ nal Udtpoxdos 6 Mevortiov xal 


1 Avxouhde: ES R (compend.): Aveophdou A. 

2 pOopay ES: pOopG A. 

3 garddaxns ES, Scholiast on Plato, Laws, xi. p. 9318: 
mwadAaki8os A. 





1 The usual story was that the crafty Ulysses spread out 
baskets and women’s gear, mingled with arms, before the 
disguised Achilles and his girlish companions in Scyros ; and 
that while the real girls pounced eagerly on the feminine 

auds, Achilles betrayed his sex by snatching at the arms. 
See Philostratus Junior, Imagines, i; Scholiast on Homer, 
Il. xix. 326; Ovid, Metamorph. xiii. 162 sgg. Apollodorus 
tells us that Achilles was detected by the sound of a trumpet. 
This is explained by Hyginus (Fab. 96), who says that while 
Achilles was surveying the mingled trumpery and weapons, 
Ulysses caused a bugle to sound and a clash of arms to be 
heard, whereupon Achilles, imagining that an enemy was at 
hand, tore off his maidenly attire and seized spear and shield. 
Statius gives a similar account of the detection (Achill. ii 
167 8qq.). 

2 See Homer, JI. ix. 437-484, with the Scholiast on v. 448. 
But Homer says nothing about the blinding of Phoenix by 
his angry father or his cure by Chiron; and according to 
Homer the accusation of having debauched his father’s con- 
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his court, Achilles had an intrigue with Deidamia, 
daughter of Lycomedes, and a son Pyrrhus was born 
to him, who was afterwards called Neoptolemus. 
But the secret of Achilles was betrayed, and Ulysses, 
seeking him at the court. of Lycomedes, discovered 
him by the blast of a trumpet.!. And in that way 
Achilles went to Troy. 

He was accompanied by Phoenix, son of Amyntor. 
This Phoenix had been blinded by his father on 
the strength of a false accusation of seduction pre- 
ferred against him by his father’s concubine Phthia. 
But Peleus brought him to Chiron, who restored his 
sight, and thereupon Peleus made him king of the 
Dolopians.? 

Achilles was also accompanied by Patroclus, son ot 


cubine was not false but true, Phoenix having been instigated 
to the deed by his mother, who was jealous of the concubine. 
But variations from the Homeric narrative were introduced 
into the story by the tragedians who handled the theme 
(Scholiast on Homer, U.c.). Sophocles and Euripides both 
wrote tragedies on the subject under the same title of Phoeniz ; 
the tragedy of Euripides seems to have been famous. See 
Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 286, 
621 sqq.; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. 
ii. pp. 320 sqq. The blinding of Phoenix by his father Amyntor 
is alluded to by a poet of the Greek anthology (Anthol. Palat. 
iii. 3). Both the poet and Apollodorus probably drew on 
Euripides, who from an allusion in Aristophanes (Acharn. 
421) is known to have represented Phoenix as blind. Both 
the blinding and the healing of Phoenix are related by Tzetzes 
(Schol. on Lycophron, 421), who may have followed Apollo- 
dorus. According to the Scholiast on Homer (J.c.), the name 
of the concubine was Clytia ; according to Tzetzes (l.c.), it 
was Clytia or Phthia. Apollodorus calls her Phthia. The 
Scholiast on Plato (Laws, xi. p. 9318), gives a version of the 
story which agrees entirely with that of Apollodorus, and 
may have been copied from it. The healing of Phoenix’s eyes 
by Chiron is mentioned by Propertius (ii. 1. 60). 
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Leverns ths "Axdotov 7 Ilepswmsdos tHs Pépn- 
tos,  Ka@arep dyot Piroxparns, Torvpynrns 
ths IIndéws. obtos ev ‘Orodvts Sieveydels ev 
maia wept aotpaydvwy! aida KXevtwvupor? 
tov "Apdiddpavros améxtewe, cal gdvyov peta 
Tov Tatpos Tapa Inve xar@xe, al 'Axtdr€ws 
épw@pmevos yiveta® .. . 


XIV. Kéxpow atroyOwy, cupdués Exorv copa 
avdpos Kat i ae ths “Arrucns éBacirevce 
TpWTOS, Kal THY yy WpoTepov Aeyouerny “AnTHY 
ad’ éavtot Kexpotiay wvopacev. émi tovtou, 
gaciv, éoke rots Oeois movAas xatardaBécba, ev 


1 ey waid:G wep) dotpaydAwy waifwy A, Westermann, Miiller, 
Wagner. I follow Bekker in omitting wal(wy, but Heyne 
may be right in proposing to strike out both év wa:di@ and 
ralCwy as independent glosses on wep) dorpaydAwy. Compare 
Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xii. 1, wep) dorpaydAwy dpyicbels 
axéxrewevy, Hercher changed wal(wy into wais av, but the 
Jingle nais av xaida is not at all in the manner of Apollo- 

orus. 

2 xAeirévupov RO: xdAurévupoy A: KkAe:odévupos Pherecydes 
(quoted by Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xxiii. 87), Philostephanus 
(quoted by Scholiast on Homer, J/. xvi. 14): xAtodvupos 
Hellanicus (quoted by Scholiast on Homer, Ji. xii. 1). 

% Heyne was probably right in marking a lacuna here. 





1 Compare Homer, Ji. xi. 785 sgqg. Homer does not mention 
the name of Patroclus’s mother. 

2 See Homer, Ji. xxiii. 84-90; compare Scholiast on 
Homer, 71. xii. 1; Strabo, ix. 4. 2, p. 425; Ovid, Ha Ponto, 
i. 3. 73 sq. The name of the slain lad was variously given 
as Clisonymus (Scholiast, /.c.) or Aeanes (Strabo and Scho- 
liast, dl.cc.). 

% According to the Parian Chronicle (Marmor Parium, 
lines 2-4), with which Apollodorus is in general agreement, 
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Menoetius! and Sthenele, daughter of Acastus ; or 
the mother of Patroclus was Periopis, daughter of 
Pheres, or, as Philocrates says, she was Polymele, 
daughter of Peleus. At Opus, in a quarrel over a 
game of dice, Patroclus killed the boy Clitonymus, 
son of Amphidamas, and flying with his father he 
dwelt at the house of Peleus? and became a 
minion of Achilles. 


XIV. Cecrops, a son of the soil, with a body 
compounded of man and serpent, was the first king 
of Attica, and the country which was formerly called 
Acte he named Cecropia after himself.* In his time, 
they say, the gods resolved to take possession of 


the first king of Attica was Cecrops, and the country was 
named Cecropia after him, whereas it had formerly been 
called Actice (sic) after an aboriginal named Actaeus. Pau- 
sanias (i. 2. 6) represents this Actaeus as the first king of 
Attica, and says that Cecrops succeeded him on the throne 
by marrying his daughter. But Pausanias, like Apollo- 
dorus (iii. 15. 5), distinguishes this first Cecrops from a 
later Cecrops, son of Erechtheus (i. 5. 3). Apollodorus is 
at one with Pausanias in saying that the first Cecrops 
married the daughter of Actaeus, and he names her 
Agraulus (see below, iii. 14. 2). Philochorus said, with 
great probability, that there never was any such Peis as 
Actaeus; according to him, Attica lay waste and depopu- 
lated from the deluge in the time of Ogyges down to the 
reign of Cecrops. See Eusebius, Praeparatto Evangelit, x. 10. 
J. Pretzes (Chiliades, v. 637) and Hyginus (Fab. 48) agree 
in representing Cecrops as the first ray Attica ; Hyginus 
calls him a son of the earth. As to his double form, the 
upper part of him being human and the lower part serpen- 
tine, see Aristophanes, Wasps, 438, with the Scholiast ; 
Euripides, Ion, 1163 sq.; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
lll; td. Chiltades, v. 638 sqq.; Scholiast on Aristophanes, 
Plutus, 773; Diodorus Siculus, i. 28. 7, who rationalizes the 
fable after his usual fashion. 
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als GueAXov Exe Tipas idias Exactos. rev odv 
TT P@TOS Tlocesdév én THY CATTLRGD, Kat wAnkas 
Th Tplaivyn KaTa peony THY aKpoTroALy aTrépnve 
Odraccay, jv viv ’EpexOnida xarovdor. peta 5é 
tovtov HKev "AOnva, xal woincapévn tis Kata- 
Ajwrews Kéxpota paptupa éputevoey édaiav, 4 
viv év T@ Ilavépoceio! Seixvutat. yevopévns 8é 
Epidos audoiy wept ths xwpas, Ssadvoas Zevs 


1 Tavdpocely Bekker: wavdpocip EA. 


1 As to the contest between Poseidon and Athena for 
possession of Attica, see Herodotus, viii. 55; Plutarch, 
Themistocles, 19; Pausanias, i; 24. 5, i. 26.5; Ovid, Meta- 
morph. vi. 70 sqq.: Hyginus, Fab. 164; Servius, on Virgil, 
Georg. i. 12; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. vii. 185; 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. 
pp: 1, 115 (First Vatican Mythographer, 2; Second Vatican 

ythographer, 119). A rationalistic explanation of the fable 
was propounded by the eminent Roman antiquary Varro. 
According to him, the olive-tree suddenly appeared in Attica, 
and at the same time there was an eruption of water in 
another part of the country. So king Cecrops sent to inquire 
of Apollo at Delphi what these portents might signify. The 
oracle answered that the olive and the water were the 
symbols of Athena and Poseidon respectively, and that the 
people of Attica were free to choose which of these deities 
they would worship. Accordingly the question was sub- 
mitted to a general assembly of the citizens and citizenesses ; 
for in these days women had the vote as well as men. All 
the men voted for the god, and all the women voted for the 
goddess ; and as there was one more woman than there were 
men, the goddess appeared at the head of the poll. Chagrined 
at the loss of the election, the male candidate flooded the 
country with the water of the sea, and to appease his wrath 
it was decided to deprive women of the vote and to forbid 
children to bear their mother’s names for the future. See 
Augustine, De civitate Det, xviii. 9. The print of Poseidon’s 
trident on the rock of the acropolis at Athens was shown 
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cities in which each of them should receive his own 
peculiar worship. So Poseidon was the first that 
came to Attica, and with a blow of his trident on 
the middle of the acropolis, he produced a sea which 
they now call Erechtheis.1_ After him came Athena, 
and, having called on Cecrops to witness her act of 
taking possession, she planted an olive-tree, which 
is still shown in the Pandrosium.? But when the 
two strove for possession of the country, Zeus parted 


down to late times. See Strabo, ix. 1. 16, p. 396; Pau- 
sanias, i. 26. 5. The ‘‘sea,” which the god was supposed 
to have produced as evidence of his right to the country 
was also to be seen within the Erechtheum on the acro- 
polis; Pausanias calls it a well of sea water, and says that, 
when the south wind blew, the well gave forth a sound of 
waves. See Herodotus, viii. 55; Pausanias, i. 26. 5, viii. 
10. 4. According to the late Latin mythographers (see the 
references above), Poseidon produced a horse from the rock 
in support of his claim, and this version of the story seems 
to have been accepted by Virgil (Georg. i. 12 sgq.), but 
it is not countenanced by Greek writers. The Athenians 
said that the contest between Poseidon and Athena took 
place on the second of the month Boedromion, and hence 
they omitted that day from the calendar. See Plutarch, De 
fraterno amore, 11; td. Quaest. Conviv. ix. 6. The unlucky 
Poseidon also contested the possession of Argos with Hera, 
and when the judges gave a verdict against him and in favour 
of the goddess, he took his revenge, as in Attica, by flooding 
the country. See Pausanias, ii. 22. 4; compare ¢d. ii. 15. 
5; Polemo, Greek History, cited by the Scholiast on Aris- 
tides, vol. iii. p. 322, ed. G. Dindorf. 

2 The olive-tree seems to have survived down to the 
second century of our era. See Herodotus, viii. 55; Diony- 
sius Halicarnasensis, De Dinarcho Judicium, 3; Pausanias, 
1. 27. 3; Cicero, De legibus, i. 1. 2; Hyginus, Fab. 164; 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. xvi. 240. Dionysius agrees with Apollo- 
dorus in representing the tree as growing in the Pandrosium, 
which is proved by inscriptions to ey Poa an enclosure to 
the west of the Erechtheum. See my commentary on Pau- 
sanias, vol. ii. p. 337. 
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4 / \ ” 7 
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1 *AOnvG xal Mocedarvs xpitas Sé5wxey b Zets E: "AOnvay xa) 
NoceSeva Siaddoas Zebs xpiras Wone A: "AOnyG nal Movedann 
Biardoas Zebs xpiras ESwxe Wagner. The words 'A@nvg xat 
Nocedev: (or ’AOnvay xal Mocedeva) appear to be a gloss on 
the preceding &ugoty, as Heyne perceived. Accordingly I 
have omitted them with Hercher. 

2 Kpavady Aegius: 8avady A. 

3 xpérmn ER (compend.), Hercher, Wagner: xpéroy A, 
Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker. . 

4 Moce:dav0s 88 <elodyovros> dv Apel wayy xplverat Bixa- 
(éytcv trav &édexa Gedy “Apns Scaliger: Movedav 8& ev "Apel 
adyp «piverat, Sxa(syvrwy tay Bédexa Beay, “Apes Heyne, 
Weatermann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner. But the 
construction xplveo@al ri: in the sense of ‘‘ bring a person to 
trial” is impossible, and the abrupt change of nominative 
from xplyera: (Move:8@v) to dwoAderas (Apns) is very harsh, if 
not intolerable. Scaliger’s emendation certainly gives the 
right sense and may verbally correct also. ‘Lhe acci- 
dental omission of eiodyoyros would not be difficult. The 
emendation is recorded, but not accepted, by Heyne. 
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them and appointed arbiters, not, as some have 
affirmed, Cecrops and Cranaus, nor yet Erysichthon, 
but the twelve gods.!_ And in accordance with their 
verdict the country was adjudged to Athena, because 
Cecrops bore witness that she had been the first to 
plant the olive. Athena, therefore, called the city 
Athens after herself, and Poseidon in hot anger 
flooded the Thriasian plain and laid Attica under 
the sea.? 

Cecrops married Agraulus, daughter of Actaeus, 
and had a son Erysichthon, who departed this life 
childless; and Cecrops had daughters, Agraulus, 
Herse, and Pandrosus.2 Agraulus had a daughter 
Alcippe by Ares. In attempting to violate Alcippe, 
Halirrhothius, son of Poseidon and a nymph Euryte, 
was detected and killed by Ares. Impeached by 
Poseidon, Ares was tried in the Areopagus before 
the twelve gods, and was acquitted.® 


1 Compare Ovid, Metamorph. vi. 72 sq. 

2 As to this flood, see Varro, in Augustine, De civitate 
Dei, xviii. 9; Hyginus, Fab. 164. The Thriasian plain is 
the plain in which Tleuzis stands. See Strabo, ix. i. 6, p. 392, 
ix. i. 13, p. 395. 

> Compare Pausanias, i. 2. 6; Hyginus, Fab. 146; Ovid, 
Metamorph. ii. 737 sqq. All these writers call the first of 
the daughters Aglaurus instead of Agraulus, and the form 
Aglaurus is confirmed by inscriptions on two Greek vases 
(Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, vol, iv. p. 146, Nos. 
7716, 7718). 

4 Compare Pausanias, i. 21. 4; Stephanus Byzantius and 
Suidas, 8.v. “Apetos wdyos; Bekker’s Anecdota Graeca, vol. i. 
p. 444, lines 8 sqgqg. From the three latter writers we learn 
that the story was told by the historians Philochorus and 
Hellanicus, whom Apollodorus may here be following. 

5 See Euripides, Jon, 1258 sqq., Iphigenia in Tauris, 
945 sg.; Demosthenes, xxiii. 66, p. 641; Parian Chronicle 
(Marmor Parium), lines 5 sq. ; Pausanias, i. 28. 5; Scholiast 
on Euripides, Orestes, 1648, 1651. The name Areopagus was 
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1 ¥dy80x0s RR&8C: odvéaxos B. 

2 @apyden Muncker (on Antoninus Liberalis, Trangform. 
34, p. 277, ed. Koch, comparing Hesychius, s.v. Kivvpas: 
"AxdAAwvos xa) Sapydans mais): Sarvdeny RR&®: Cavdeny A. 

3 rev ‘Tpiéwy BaciAdws Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: roi 


cuplay Baciréws R: tev cuplov Baoirda A, 
“ Kivdpay R: xivipas A, 





commonly supposed to mean ‘‘ the hill of Ares” and ex- 

lained by the tradition that Ares was the first to be tried 
toe murder before the august tribunal, But more probably, 
perhaps, the name meant ‘“‘ the hill of curses.” See my note 
on Pausanias. i. 28. 5 (vol. ii. pp. 363 eqg.). For other legen- 
dary or mythical trials in the court of the Areopagus, see 
below, iii. 15. 1, iii. 15. 9. 

1 See ubove, i. 9. 4, note, where Cephalus is said to have 
been a son of Deion by Diomede; compare ii. 4. 7, iii. 15. 1. 
Pausanias also calls Cephalus ason of Deion (i. 37. 6, x. 29. 6), 
and so does Antoninus Liberalis (Transform. 41). The Scho- 
liast on Homer (Od. xi. 321) calls his father Deioneus. Hy- 
ginus in two Bosense? (Fab. 189, 270) describes Cephalus as 
a son of Deion, and in another passage (Fab. 160) as a son of 
Hermes (Mercury) by Creusa, daughter of Erechtheus. 
Euripides tells how ‘‘Dawn with her lovely light once 
snatched up Cephalus to the gods, all for love’”’ (Hippolytus, 
454 sqq.). 

* According to Hesiod (Theog. 986 sqq.) and Pausanias 
(i. 3. 1), Phaethon was a son of Cephalus and the Dawn or 
Day. According to another and seemingly more usual 
account the father of Phaethon was the Sun. See Diodorus 
Siculus, v. 23; Pausanias, i. 4. 1, ii. 3. 2; Lucian, Dialog. 
deorum, xxv. 1; J. Tzetzes, Chtliades, iv. 357 egg. ; Eusta- 
thius, on Homer, Od. xi. 325, p. 1689; Scholiast on Homer, 
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- Herse had by Hermes a son Cephalus, whom Dawn 
loved and carried off,! and consorting with him in 
Syria bore ason Tithonus, who had a son Phaethon,? 
who had a son Astynous, who had a son Sandocus, 
who passed from Syria to Cilicia and founded a city 
Celenderis, and having married Pharnace, daughter 
of Megassares, king of MHyria, begat Cinyras.® 
This Cinyras in Cyprus, whither he had come with 


Od. xvii. 208; Ovid, Metamorph. ii. 19 sqq. ; Hyginus, Fab. 
15Z, 156; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Zheb. i. 221; 
Scholia in Caesaris Germanici Aratea, p. 421, ed. Fr. Eyssen- 
hardt, in his edition of Martianus Capella ; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 37, 93, 208 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 118; Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 57; Third Vatican Mythographer, iii. 8. 14) ; Servius 
on Virgil, Aen. x. 189. The mother who bore him to the 
Sun is usually called Clymene (so Lucian, Tzetzes, Eusta- 
thius, Ovid, Hyginus, ttantius Placidus, the Vatican 
mythographers, and Servius); but the Scholiast on Homer 
(l.c.) calls her Rhode, daughter of Asopus. Clymene herself, 
the mother of Phaethon, is said to have been a daughter of 
Ocean and Tethys (J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, iv. 359; Ovid, 
Metamorph. ii. 156) or of Iphys or Minyas (Eustathius, J.c.). 
Apollodorus passes over in silence the famous story how 
Phaethon borrowed the chariot of the Sun fur a day, and 
driving too near the earth set it on fire, and how in his wild 
career he was struck dead by Zeus with a thunderbolt and 
fell into the river Eridanus, where his sisters mourned for 
him till they were turned into poplar trees, their tears being 
changed into drops of amber which exuded from the trees. 
The story is told at great length and with many picturesque 
details by Ovid (Metamorph. ii. 1 sqq.)._ Compare Lucretius, 
v. 396 syqg.; Diodorus Siculus, Lucian, the Scholiast on Homer, 
Hyginus, and the Latin Mythographers, W.cc. Euripides 
wrote a tragedy on the subject, of which some considerable 
fragments survive. See Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, 
ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 599 sqg. For some similar stories, see 
Appendix, ‘‘ Phaethon and the Chariot of the Sun.” 

> According to Hyginus (Fab. 142), Cinyras was a.son of 
Paphus. 
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1 @4pa Heyne (conjecture), Hercher, Wagner: @npa: RR@: 
Ghpats A, Heyne (in text), Westermanny Miller, Bekker. 
2 zavvacoos A. 


1 A different and apparently more prevalent tradition re- 
presented Adonis as the son of Cinyras by incestuous inter- 
course with his daughter Myrrha or Smyrna. See Scholiast 
on Theocritus, i. 107; Plutarch, Parallela, 22; Antoninus 
Liberalis, Transform. 34 (who, however, differs as to the 
name of Smyrna’s father); Ovid, Metamorph. x. 298 sqq. ; 
Hyginus, Fab. 58, 164; Fulgentivs, Mytholog. iii. 8; Lac- 
tantius Placidus, Narrat. Fabul. x. 9; Servius, on Virgil, 
Ecl. x. 18, and on Aen. v. 72; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 60 (First Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 200). Similar cases of incest with a daughter are 
frequently reported of royal houses in antiquity. ‘They per- 
haps originated in a rule of transmitting the crown through 
woinen instead of through men; for under such a rule a 
widowed king would be under a strong temptation to marr 
his own daughter as the only means of maintaining himself 
legitimately on the throne after the death of his wife. See 
Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 3rd ed., i. 43 sq. The legend of the 
incestuous origin of Adonis is mentioned, on the authority 
of Panyasis, by Apollodorus himself a little lower down. 

2 Compare Bion, Idyl.i.; Cornutus, Theologiae Graecae 
Compendium, 28; Plutarch, Quaest. Conviv. iv. 5. 3, § 8; 
Athenaeus, ii. 80, p. 698; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
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some people, founded Paphos; and having there 
married Metharme, daughter of Pygmalion, king of 
Cyprus, he begat Oxyporus and Adonis,! and besides 
them daughters, Orsedice, Laogore, and Braesia. 
These by reason of the wrath of Aphrodite cohabited 
with foreigners, and ended their life in Egypt. And 
Adonis, while still a boy, was wounded and killed in 
hunting by a boar through the anger of Artemis.? 
Hesiod, however, affirms that he was a son of Phoenix 
and Alphesiboea ; and Panyasis says that he was a son 


831; Aristides, Apology, ed. J. Rendel Harris (Cambridge, 
1891), pp. 44, 106 sq.; Propertius, iii. 4 (5) 53 sq., ed. F. A. 
Paley ; Ovid, Metamorph. x. 710 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 248 ; 
Macrobius, Saturnal. i. 21. 4; Lactantius, Divin. Inst. i. 17; 
Firmicus Maternus, De errore profanarum religionum, 9; 
Augustine, De civitate Det, vi. 7. There are some grounds 
for thinking that formerly Adonis and his Babylonian proto- 
type Tammuz were conceived in the form of a boar, and that 
the story of his death by a boar was only a misinterpretation 
of this older conception. See Spirits of the Corn and of the 
Wild, ii. 22 sg.; C. F. Burney, The Book of Judges (London, 
1918), pp. xvii sgg., who refers to ‘‘the brilliant discovery 
of Ball (PSBA. xvi. 1894, pp. 195 sqq.) that the Sumerian 
name of Tammuz, DUMU.ZI (Bab. Du’adzu, Dazu) is iden- 
tical with the Turkish démiaz ‘pig,’ and that there is thus 
an ‘original identity of the god with the wild boar that slays 
him in the developed legend.’” W. Robertson Smith, as 
Professor Burney points out, had many years ago expressed 
the view that ‘ the Cyprian Adonis was originally the Swine- 
god, and in this as in many other cases the sacred victim has 

een changed by false interpretation into the enemy of the 
god ” (Religion of the Semites, New Edition, London, 1894, 
p. 411, note‘). The view is cunfirmed by the observation 
that the worshippers of Adonis would seem to have abstained 
from eating swine’s flesh, See W. W. Baudissin, Adonis 
und Esmun (Leipsic, 1911), p. 142, quoting SS. Cyri et 
sighs Miracula, in Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, lxxxvii. 3, 
col. 3624. 
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1 7d added by Hercher. 
2 cudpvay R®: ubpvavy B, pipvas C. 





1 According to Antoninus Liberalis (Transform. 34), 
Smyrna, the mother of Adonis, was a daughter of Belus by 
a nymph Orithyia. Tzetzes mentions, but afterwards rejects, 
the view that Myrrha, the mother of Adonis, was a daughter 
of Thias (Schol. on Lycophron, 829, 831). Hyginus says that 
Cinyras, the father of Adonis, was king of Assyria (Fab. 58). 
This traditional connexion of Adonis with Assyria may well 
be due to a well-founded belief that the religion of Adonis, 

though best known to the Greeks in Syria and Cyprus, had 

originated in Assyria or rather in Babylonia, where he was 
worshipped under the name of Dumuzi or Tammuz. See 
Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 3rd ed., i. 6 sqq. 

2 As to the transformation of the mother of Adonis into a 
myrrh-tree, see Scholiast on Theocritus, i. 107; Plutarch, 
Parallela, 22 ; Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 34 ; Tzetzes, 
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of Thias, king of Assyria,) who had a daughter 
Smyrna. In consequence of the wrath of Aphrodite, 
for she did not honour the goddess, this Smyrna con- 
ceived a passion for her father, and with the complicity 
of her nurse she shared her father’s bed without his 
knowledge for twelve nights. But when he was 
aware of it, he drew his sword and pursued her, and 
being overtaken she prayed to the gods that she 
might be invisible; so the gods in compassion turned 
her into the tree which they call smyrna (myrrh).? 
Ten months afterwards the tree burst and Adonis, as 
he is called, was born, whom for the sake of his 
beauty, while he was still an infant, Aphrodite hid in 
a chest unknown to the gods and entrusted to Per- 
sephone. But when Persephone beheld him, she 
would not give him back. The case being tried 
before Zeus, the year was divided into three parts, 
and the god ordained that Adonis should stay by 
himself for one part of the year, with Persephone for 
one part, and with Aphrodite for the remainder.® 


Schol. on Lycophron, 829; Ovid, Metamorph. x. 476 sqq.; 
Hyginus, Fab. 58, 164; Fulgentius, Mytholog. iii. 8; Lac- 
tantius Placidus, Narrat. Fabul. x. 9; Servius, on Virgil, 
Eel. x. 18 and Aen. v. 72; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 60 (First Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 200). The drops of gum which oozed from the 
myrrh-tree were thought to be the tears shed by the trans- 
. formed Myrrha for her sad fate (Ovid, l.c. 500 8qq.). 

3 According to another version of the story, Aphrodite and 
Persephone referred their dispute about Adonis to the judg- 
ment of Zeus, and he appointed the Muse Calliope to act as 
arbitrator between them. She decided that Adonis should 
spend half the year with each of them; but the decision so 
enraged Aphrodite that in revenge she instigated the Thracian 
women to rend in pieces Calliope’s son, the musician Orpheus. 
See Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 6. A Scholiast on Theocritus 
(Id. iii. 48) reports the common saying that the dead Adonis 
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1 éBaclAeveey conjecturally inserted by Gale. 
2 Muvntos Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: puhvutos A. 
3 atrdxOova R®: airdxOovos 


4 frm L: eri A. 
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spends six months of the year in the arms of Persephone, and 
six months in the arms of Aphrodite; and he explains the 
saying as a mythical description of the corn, which after 
sabe 18 81x months in the earth and six months above 
PPrOUnd. 

' Compare Pausanias, i. 2. 6. 

* According to the Parian Chronicle (lines 4-7), Deucalion 
reigned at Lycorea on Mount Parnassus, and when the flood, 
following on heavy rains, took place in that district, he fled 

‘to king Cranaus at Athens, where he founded a 
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However Adonis made over to Aphrodite his own 
share in addition ; but afterwards in hunting he was 
gored and killed by a boar. 

When Cecrops died, Cranaus came to the throne!; 
he was a son of the soil, and it was in his time that 
the flood in the age of Deucalion is said to have taken 
place.2,— He married a Lacedaemonian wife, Pedias, 
daughter of Mynes, and begat Cranae, Menaechme, 
and Atthis; and when Atthis died a maid, Cranaus 
called the country Atthis.® 

Cranaus was expelled by Amphictyon, who reigned 
in his stead ;* some say that Amphictyon was a son of 
Deucalion, others that he was a son of the soil; and 
when he had reigned twelve years he was expelled 
by Erichthonius.> Some say that this Erichthonius was + 
a son of Hephaestus and Atthis, daughter of Cranaus, 
and some that he was a son of Hephaestus and Athena, 
as follows: Athena came to Hephaestus, desirous of 
fashioning arms. But he, being forsaken by Aphro- 
dite, fell in love with Athena, and began to pursue 


sanctuary of Rainy Zeus and offered thank-offerings for his 
escape. Compare Eusebius, Chronic. vol. ii. p. 26, ed. A. 
Schoene. We have seen that, according to Apollodorus (iii. 
8. 2), the flood happened in the reign of Nyctimus, king of 
Arcadia. 

* Compare Pausanias, i. 2.6; Eusebius, Chronic. vol. ii. 
p. 28, ed. A. Schoene. 

* Compare the Parian Chronicle, lines 8-10; Pausanias, i. 
2.6; Eusebius, Chronic. vol. ii. p. 30, ed. A. Schoene. The 
Parian Chronicle represents Amphictyon as a son of Deucalion 
and as reigning, first at Thermopylae, and then at Athens; 
but it records nothing as to his revolt against Cranaus. Pau- 
sanias says that Amphictyon deposed Cranaus, although he 
had the daughter of Cranaus to wife. Eusebius says that 
Amphictyon was a son of Deucalion and son-in-law of 
Cranaus. 

5 Compare Pausanias, i. 2. 6. 
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kal Su@xev adtnv npEato: 7 Se epevyev. ws 5€ 
éyyus auTis éyéveto woddH avaykn (Av yap 
NwNrOS), eretpato auvedOeiv.  S& ws cadpwr 
Kal trapQévos otca ov“ nvécxeto: o Sé amectrép- 
pnvev eis TO oKxédXos THS Oeds. exetvn b€ pvoa- 
yOcioa épim aropataca rov yovov eis yiv Eppie. 
gdevyovons 5é aitas wal THs youns eis ynv 
mecovons "EpiyOovos yiverat. todtov ‘AOnva 
pupa tav addkwv Ocoy Erpedev, aBavatov Gé- 
Novea Tothoat Kal Katabeica av’toy eis Kiotny 
Ilavdpoom 1H Kéxporos aapaxaréOeto, azret- 
movca THY KioTnVY avoyev. ai dé adeAdal TIS 
Ilavdpdcou dvoiryovow vo mepiepyias, Kat Jewv- 
tat T@ Bpépes rrapeoretpapévoy Spdxovta: Kai 
as pev emote A€yovow, vt avtod diepOdpnoav 
Tov Spdxovtos, ds dé Erol, de’ opynv *“AOnvas 
éupavels yevopevar Kata THS aKpoTrOAEws avTAas 
éppipav. ev dé TO Teméver tpadels "EpryPovios 


1 With this story of the birth of Erichthonius compare 
Scholiast on Homer, JI. ii. 547 (who agrees to a great extent 
verbally with Apollodorus) ; Euripides, Jon, 20 sqq., 266 sqq. ; 
Eratosthenes, Cataster. 13; Nonnus, in Westermann’s My- 
thographt Graeci, Appendix Narrationum, 3, pp. 359 sq.; | 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 111; Antigonus Carystius, 
Histor. Mirab. 12; Htymologicum Magnum, 8.v. ’Epexdevs, 
p. 371. 29; Hyginus, Fab. 166; id. Astronom. ii. 13; Ser- 
vius, on Virgil, Georg. iii. 113; Fulgentius, Mytholog. ii. 14; 
Lactantius, Divin. Inst. ii. 17; Augustine, De ctvitate Det, 
xviii. 12; Scholia in Caesaris Gcrmanict Aratea, p. 394, 
ed. Fr. Eyssenhardt (in his edition of Martianus Capella) ; 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. 
pp. 41, 86 sq., 88 (First Vatican Mythographer, 128 ; Second 

atican Mythographer, 37, 40). The story of the birth of 
Erichthonius was told by Euripides, according to Eratosthe- 
nes (/.c.) and by Callimachus, according to the Scholiast on 
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her; but she fled. When he got near her with much 
ado (for he was lame), he attempted to embrace her ; 
but she, being a chaste virgin, would not submit to 
him, and he dropped his seed on the leg of the 
goddess. In disgust, she wiped off the seed with 
wool and threw it on the ground; and as she fled 
and the seed fell on the ground, Erichthonius was 
produced.! Him Athena brought up unknown to the 
other gods, wishing to make him immortal; and having 
put him in a chest, she committed it to Pandrosus, 
daughter of Cecrops, forbidding her to open the chest. 
But the sisters of Pandrosus opened it out of curiosity, 
and beheld a serpent coiled about the babe; and, as 
some say, they were destroyed by the serpent, but ac- 
cording to others they were driven mad by reason of 
the anger of Athena and threw themselves down from 
the acropolis.2. Having been brought up by Athena 


Homer (i.c.). Pausanias was aca acquainted with the 
fable, though he contents himself with saying that Erichtho- 
nius was reported to be a son of Hephaestus and Earth (i. 2. 6, 
i. 14. 6). As C. G. Heyne long ago observed, the story is 
clearly an etymological myth invented to explain the meaning 
of the name Erichthonius, which some people derived from 
pis, “strife,” and x6dév, ‘‘the ground,” while others derived 
it from poy, ‘‘ wool,” and x6éy, ‘the ground,”’ The former 
derivation of ert in Erichthonius seems to have been the more 
popular. Mythologists have perhaps not sufficiently reckoned 
with the extent to which false etymology has been operative 
in the creation of myths. ‘‘ Disease of language” is one 
source of myths, though it is very far from being the only 
one. 

2 With this story of the discovery of Erichthonius in the 
chest compare Euripides, Ion, 20 sqq., 266 sqq.; Pausanias, 
i. 18.2; Antigonus Carystius, Hest. Mirab. 12; Ovid, Me- 
tamorph. ii. 552 eqqg.; Hyginus, Fab. 166; id. Astronom. 
ii. 13; Fulgentius, Mytholog. ii. 14; Lactantius, Divin. Inst. 
i. 17; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, 
vol. i.. pp. 41, 86 sg., 88 (First Vatican Mythographer, 128 ; 
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vn’ autns A@nvas, éxBadav 'Apdixtiova éBact- 
Aevoev 'AOnvav, nal TO év axpoTore FEoavov 
THs "AOnvas idptcato, cal Trav Lavabnvaiwy 
THY éoptnv cuveotycato, Kai Upakibéav! vnida 


1 TMpatsOéay Heyne: xpaciOéay A: Maoidday Aegius. Tzetzes 
calls her #paci@éa (Chiliades, i. 174, v. 671), but mentions 
Tipati@éa as the wife of Erechtheus and mother of Cecrops 
(Chiltades, i. 177, v. 674). 


Second Vatican Mythographer, 37, 40). Apollodorus appar- 
ently describes the infant Krichthonius in the chest asa purely 
human babe with a serpent coiled about him. The serpent 
was said to have been set by Athena to guard the infant ; 
according to Euripides (Zon, 20 sqq-), there were two such 
guardian serpents. But according to a common tradition 
Erichthonius was serpent-footed, that is, his legs ended in 
serpents. See Nonnus, in Westermann’s Mythographi Graect, 
Appendix Narrationum, 3, p. 360; Etymologicum Magnum, 
8.v. ’Epexdevs, p. 371. 47; Hyginus, Fab. 166; Servius, on 
Virgil, Aen. iii. 113; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latint, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 41, 87 (First Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 128, Second Vatican Mythographer 37). Indeed, 
In one passage (Astronom. ii. 13) Hyginus affirms that 
Erichthonius was born a serpent, and that when the 
box was opened and the maidens saw the serpent in it, 
they went mad and threw themselves from the acropolis, 
while the serpent took refuge under the shield of Athena 
and was reared by the goddess.. This view of the identity 
of Erichthonius with the serpent was recognized, if not 
accepted, by Pausanias ; for in describing the famous statue 
of the Virgin Athena on the acropolis of Athens, he notices 
the serpent coiled at her feet behind the shield, and adds 
that the serpent ‘‘may be Erichthonius” (i. 24. 7). The 
sacred serpent which lived in the Erechtheum on the acro- 
polis of Athens and was fed with honey-cakes once a month, 
may have been Erichthonius himself in his original form of 
a worshipful serpent. See Herodotus, viii. 41 ; Aristophanes, 
Lysistrata, 758 sq., with the Scholiast; Plutarch, Themis- 
tocles, 10; Philostratus, Imagines, ii. 17.6; Hesychius, s.vv. 
Spdxavdos and oixovpby Sow; Suidas, 8.v. Apdxavaos ; Ktymo- 
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herself in the precinct,! Erichthonius expelled Am- 
phictyon and became king of Athens ; and he set up 
the wooden image of Athena in the acropolis,? and 
instituted the festival of the Panathenaea,> and 


logicum Magnum, 8.v. Spdxavdos, p. 287; Photius, Lexicon, 
8.U. oixovpdy dguy ; Eustathius on Homer, Od. i. 357, p. 1422, 
lines 7 sqgq. According to some, there were two such sacred 
serpents in the Erechtheum (Hesychius, 8.v. olxoupdy dquv). 
When we remembcr that Cecrops, the ancestor of Eri- 
chthonius, was said, like his descendant, to be half-man, half- 
serpent (above, iii. 14. 1), we may conjecture that the old 
kings of Athens claimed kinship with the sacred serpents on 
the acropolis, into which they may have professed to trans- 
migrate at death. Compare The Dying God, pp. 86 sq.; and 
my note on Pausanias, i. 18. 2 (vol. ii. pp. 168 sqq.). The 
Erechtheids, or descendants of Eréchtheus, by whom are 
meant the Athenians in general, used to put golden serpents 
round the necks or bodies of their infants, nominally in 
memory of the serpents which guarded the infant Erich- 
thonius, but protably in reality as amulets to protect the 
children. See Euripides, Jon, 20-26, 1426-143). Erechtheus 
and Erichthonius may have been originally identical. See 
Scholiast on Homer, Ji. ii. 547; Etymologicum Magnum, 
8.v. ’EpexOets, p. 371. 29; C. F. Clinton, Fast Hellenict, 
vol. i. p. 61 note 2, 

1 ‘The precinct” is the Erechtheum on the acropolis of 
Athens. It was in the Erechtheum that the sacred serpent 
dwelt, which seems to have been originally identical with 
Erichthonius. See the preceding note. 

2 That is, the ancient image of Athena, made of olive- 
wood, which stood in the Erechtheum. See my note on 
Pausanias, i. 26. 6 (vol. ii. pp. 340 sq.). 

3 Compare the Partan Chronicle, line 18; Harpocration, 
8.¥. Nlava@hvaia; Eratosthenes, Cataster. 13; Hyginus, Astro- 
nom. ii. 13, who says that Erichthonius competed at the 
games in a four-horse car. Indeed, Erichthonius was re- 
puted to have invented the chariot, or, at all events, the 
four-horse chariot: See the Paritan Chronicle, lines 18 and 
21; Eusebius, Chronic. vol. ii. p. 32, ed. A. Schoene; 
Virgil, Georg. iii. 113 sq.; Fulgentins, Mytholog. ii. 14. 
According to some, he invented the chariot for the purpose of 
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vopdnv éynuev, €& Hs adt@ trais Tlavdiwv 
évyevv70n. 

"EpexPoviov S¢ amo0avovtos nai tadpévtos év 
TO auT@! repéver THs "AOnvas Ilaviiwv éBaci- 
ANevoer, € oF Anpunrnp nal Atovycos ets Thy 
"Artixny WAOov. adrrAa Anunrpa pév Kereos [eis 


1 +g avrg Scaliger, Wagner: r¢ a R®: rq arg A. 


concealing his serpent feet. See Servius, on Virgil, Georg. 
iii. 1138; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. 
Bode, vol. i. pp. 41, 87 (First Vatican Mythographer, 127; 
Second Vatican Mythographer, 37). The institution of the 
Panathenaic festival was by some attributed to Theseus 
(Plutarch, Theseus, 24), but the Parian Chronicle (line 18), 
in agreement with Apollodorus, ascribes it to Erichthonius ; 
and from Harpocratibn (/.c.) we learn that this ascription 
was supported by the authority of the historians Hellanicus 
and Aadleolion in their works on Attica. Here, therefore, 
as usual, Apollodorus seems to have drawn on the best 
sources, 

1 Compare Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. iii. 45, p. 39, 
ed. Potter, who gives a list of legendary or mythical per- 
sonages who were said to have been buried in sanctuaries or 
temples. Amongst the instances which he cites are the 
graves of Cinyras and his descendants in the sanctuary of 
Aphrodite at Paphus, and the grave of Acrisius in the 
temple of Athena on the acropolis of Larissa. To these 


examples C. G. Heyne, commenting on the present passage 


of Apollodorus, adds the tomb of Castor in a sanctuary at 
Sparta (Pausanias, iii. 13. 1), the tomb of Hyacinth under 
the image of Apollo at Amyclae (Pausanias, Iii. 19. 3), and 
the grave of Arcas in a temple of Hera at Mantinea (Pau- 
sanias, viii. 9. 3). ‘‘ Arguing from these examples,” says 
Heyne, ‘‘some have tried to prove that the worship of the 
gods sprang from the honours paid to buried mortals.” 

2 Compare Pausanias, i. 5. 3, who distinguishes two kings 
named Pandion, first, the son of Erichthonius, and, second, 
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married Praxithea, a Naiad nymph, by whom he had 
a son Pandion. 

When Erichthonius died and was buried in the 
same precinct of Athena,! Pandion? became king, in 
whose time Demeter and Dionysus came to Attica.® 
But Demeter was welcomed by Celeus at Eleusis,‘ and 


the son of Cecrops the Second. This distinction is accepted 
by Apollodorus (see below, iii. 15. 5), and it is supported by 
the Parian Chronicle (Marmor Parium, lines 22 and 30). 
Eusebius also recognizes Pandion the Second, but makes him 
a son of Erechtheus instead of a son of Cecrops the Second 
(Chronic. bk. i. vol. i. col. 185, ed. A. Schoene). But like 
Cecrops the Second, son of Erechtheus (below, iii. 15. 5), 
Pandion the Second is probably no more than a chronological 
stop-gap thrust into the broken framework of tradition by a 
comparatively late historian. Compare R. D. Hicks, in 
Companion to Greek Studies, ed. L. Whibley, 3rd. ed. 
(Cambridge, 1916), p. 76. 

3 Here Apollodorus differs from the Parian Chronicle, 
which dates the advent of Demeter, not in the reign of 
Pandion, but in the reign of his son Erechtheus (Marmor 
Parium, lines 23 sq.). To the reign of Erechtheus the Partan 
Chronicle also refers the first sowing of corn by Triptolemus 
in the Rharian plain at Eleusis, and the first celebration of 
the mysteries by Eumolpus at Eleusis (Marmor Parium, 
lines 23-29). Herein the Parian Chronicle seems to be in 
accord with the received Athenian tradition which dated the 
advent of Demeter, the beginning of agriculture, and the 
institution of the Eleusinian mysteries in the reign of Ere- 
chtheus. See Diodorus Siculus, 1. 29. 1-3. On the other hand, 
the Parian Chronicler dates the discovery of iron on the 
Cretan Mount Ida in the reign of Pandion the First (Marmor 
Parium, lines 22 sq.). He says nothing of the coming of 
Dionysus to Attica. The advent of Demeter and Dionysus 
is a mythical expression for the first cultivation of corn and 
vines in Attica; these important discoveries Attic tradi- 
tion referred to the reigns either of Pandion the First or 
of his son Erechtheus. 

4 See above, i. 5. 1. 
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thy ’EXevaiva]! tredéEato, Arovucoy 5é ‘Ixdptos: 
a2 , b ) 9 a A 9 , \ \ 
Os” AawBave: Tap avTov KAjpa auTréNou Kai Ta 
mept THY oivotTrotiay pavOdver. Kal Tas Tov Beod 
Swpyncacbat Bérwv ydpitas avOpwrrots, adixvetrat 
Tpos Tivas Trolpévas, of yevodpevot Tov ToTOU 
\ tA > e€ \ 9 A @ , 
cat ywpls Ddatos 8e jdovnv apedas EXkvoarTes, 
mwepappayOat vopilovtes améxtetvay avtov. ped” 
npépay dé vonsavtes® EBaav avtov. “Hpeyovy 
5¢ 1H Ovyatpl rov matépa pactevovon Kiev 
a an ? 
auvyOns svopa Maipa, 4} TO ‘Ikapio cuveitero, 
ld 
Tov vexpoyv éunvuce KaKelyn KaTodvpapévn * Tov 
jWaTépa éauTiy avnpTyce. 


1 els crhv "Edevoiva. These words may be, as Heyne 
thought, a gloss on els thy ’Artixhy. ee are omitted by 
Hercher. Wagner keeps them unbracketed. 

2 Os... mavOdver E: wal... pavOdvwy A, 

3 yohoavtes A: vhWavres Valckenar. 

4 xarodupauevn Hercher: «arodupouévn Heyne, Wester- 
mann, Miiller, Bekker, Wagner. 


1 The implication is that their wassailing had taken place 
by night. The Greek yeé’ quépay regularly means ‘‘ by day” 
as opposed to ‘‘ by night”; it is not to be translated ‘‘the 
day after.” See Herodotus, ii. 150, ob vurds GAAG wer” Huépny 
moievpevoy ; Plato, Phaedrus, p. 251 D, éupavhs odca ofte vuxrds 
Sdivarat xadebdew ofre ued’ juépav. Compare Apollodorus, i. 
9. 18, iii. 5. 6 (vixrep cad ped Huépay), ili. 12. 3, Hpitome, iv. 5 
vii. 31 (ue@’ nuépay ev dpalvouca, viKxrwp 5é dvadvouca). 

2 With this story of the first introduction of wine into 
Attica, and its fatal consequences, compare Scholiast on 
Homer, Jl. xxii. 29; Aelian, Var. Hist. vii. 28; Nonnus, 
Dionys.. xlvii. 34-245; Hyginus, Fab. 130; td. Astronom. 
ii. 4; Statius, Theb. xi. 644-647, with the comment of Lac- 
tantius Placidus on v. 644; Servius, on Virgil, Georg. ii. 
389; Probus, on Virgil, Georg. ii. 385; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 6, 94 sg. 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 19; Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 61). The Athenians celebrated a curioug festival of 
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Dionysus by Icarius, who received from him a 
branch of a vine and learned the process of making 
wine. And wishing to bestow the god’s boons on 
men, Icarius went to some shepherds, who, having 
tasted the beverage and quaffed it copiously without 
water for the pleasure of it, imagined that they were 
bewitched and killed him; but by day! they under- 
stood how it was and buried him. When his daughter 
Erigone was searching for her father, a domestic dog, 
named Maera, which had attended Icarius, discovered 
his dead body to her, and she bewailed her father 
and hanged herself.? 


swinging, which was supposed to be an expiation for the 
death of Erigone, who had hanged herself on the same tree 
at the foot of which she had discovered the dead body of her 
father Icarins (Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 4). See Hesychius © 
and EKtymologicum Magnum, s.v. Aidpa; Athenaeus, xiv. 10, 

. 618 EF; Festus, ed. C. O. Miiller, p. 194, s.v. ‘‘ Oscillantes.’’ 

ompare The Dying God, pp. 281 sqq. However, some 
thought that the Erigone whose death was thus expiated 
was not the daughter of Icarius, but the daughter of Aegis- 
thus, who accused Orestes at Athens of the murder of her 
father and hanged herself when he was acquitted (so Hiymo- 
logicum Magnum, l.c.; compare Apollodorus, Epitome, vi. 
25 with the nate). Sophocles wrote a play Erigone, but it is 
doubtful to which of the two Erigones it referred. See The 
Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 173 sqq. 
The home of Icarius was at Icaria (Stephanus Byzantius, 3.v. 
*Ixapla). From the description of Statius (l.c.) we infer that 
the place was in the woods of Marathon, and in accordance 
with this description the site has been discovered in a 
beautiful wooded dell at the northern foot of the forest-clad 
slopes of Mount Pentelicus. The place is still appropriately 
named Dionysos. A rugged precipitous path leads down a 
wild romantic ravine from the deserted village of Rapentosa 
to the plain of Marathon situated at a great depth below. 
Among the inscriptions found on the spot several refer to the 
worship of Dionysus. See my commentary on Pausanias, 
vol. ii. pp. 461 egq., compare p. 442. 
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Ilavdioy dé ynpas Zevkinmny ris pntpos THv 
aderdnv Ovyatépas pév étéxvwce Ipoxvyny cai 
PDirouyrav, traidas be Sdvpous "EpeyPéa ral 
Bovtny. moréuou 8é évatavtos! mpos AdBdaxov 
wept yas Spwv émexarécato BonOov éx Opaxrns 
Tnpéa tov i kal Tov TroAEMoV avY aUTe@ 
katopOwcas Edwxe Tnpet mpos ydpov THY éavtod 
Ouyatépa IIpoxvnv. o Sé éx« ravtTns yevynoas 

1 éyordvros E: éfavacrdvros A, Heyne, Westermann, 
Miiller, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner. But such a use of 
dtavaoras seems unparalleled, whereas évords is regularly 
applied to war breaking out or threatening. See below iii. 
15. 4, wodduou evordyros wpbs *AOnvalous: Isocrates, Or. v. 2, 
tov wéAepoy Toy évardyra col nal TH wéAes wep) “Apgiwdrcw ; 
Demosthenes, Or. xviii. 89, 6 yap rére évoras wérAeuos, and 
139, obnér’ ev dugdioBynrnolum Ta wpdyuata hy, adAA* dvecoThKe 
nédreuos; Polybius, i. 71 4, pel(ovos yap éviatato woAépou 
KaTapxh. 





1 This tradition of marriage with a maternal aunt is re- 
markable. I do not remember to have met with another 
instance of such a marriage in Greek legend. 

2 For the tragic story of Procne and Philomela, and their 
transformation into birds, see Zenobius, Cent. iii. 14 (who, to 
a certain extent, agrees verbally with Apollodorus) ; Conon, 
Narrat. 31; Achilles Tatius, v. 3and 5; J. Tzetzes, Chilt- 
ades, vii. 459 sqq.; Pausanias, i. 5. 4, i. 41. 8 aqg., x. 4. 8 8q.; 
Eustathius, on Homer, Od. xix. 518, p. 1875; Hyginus, Fab. 
45; Ovid, Metamorph. vi. 426-674; Servius, on Virgil, Hcl. 
vi. 78; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. v. 120; Scrip- 
tores rerum mythicarum Latint, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 
2 and 147 (First Vatican Mythographer, 8; Second Vatican 
Mythographer, 217). On this theme Sophocles composed a 
tragedy Tereus, from which most of the extant versions of 
the story are believed to be derived. See The Fragments of 
Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 22] egg. However, 
the version of Hyginus differs from the rest in a number of 

articulars. For example, he represents Tereus as trans- 
ormed into a hawk instead of into a hoopoe; but fur this 
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Pandion married Zeuxippe, his mother’s sister,! 
and begat two daughters, Procne and Philomela, and 
twin sons, Erechtheus and Butes. But war having 
broken out with Labdacus on a question of boundaries, 
he called in the help of Tereus, son of Ares, from 
Thrace, and having with his help brought the war to 
a successful close, he gave Tereus his own daughter 
Procne in marriage.? Tereus had by her a son Itys, 


transformation he had the authority of Aeschylus (Sup- 
pliants, 60 sqq.). Tereus is commonly said to have been a 
Thracian, and the scene of the tragedy is sometimes laid in 
Thrace. Ovid, who adopts this account, appears to have 
associated the murder of Itys with the frenzied rites of the 
Bacchanals, for he says that the crime was perpetrated at 
the time when the Thracian women were celebrating the 
biennial festival (sacra trieterica) of Dionysus, and that the 
two women disguised themselves as Bacchanals. On the 
other hand, Thucydides (ii. 29) definitely affirms that Tereus 
dwelt in Daulia, a district of Phocis, and that the tragedy 
took place in that country ; at the same time he tells us that 
the population of the district was then Thracian. In this he 
is followed by Strabo (ix. 3. 13, p. 423), Zenobius, Conon, 
Pausanias, and Nonnus (Dionys. iv. 320 sqqg.). Thucydides 
supports his view by a reference to Greek poets, who called 
the nightingale the Daulian bird. The Megarians maintained 
that Tereus reigned at Pagae in Megaris, and they showed 
his grave in the form of a barrow, at which they sacrificed to 
him every year, using gravel in the sacrifice instead of barley 
groats (Pausanias, i. 41. 8 sg.). But no one who has seen 
the grey ruined walls and towers of Daulis, thickly mantled 
in ivy and holly-oak, on the summit of precipices that 
overhang a deep romantic glen at the foot of the towering 
slopes of Parnassus, will willingly consent to divest them of 
the legendary charm which Greek poetry and history have 
combined to throw over the lovely scene. 

It is said that, after being turned into birds, Procne.and 
Tereus continued to utter the same cries which they had 
emitted at the moment of their transformation ; the nightin- 
gale still fled warbling plaintively the name of her dead son, 
ftul Itul while the hoopoe still pursued his cruel wife 
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maida “Iruv, cal Piropnras epacbeis EfOespe rai 
raurny, [etma@v teOvdvat I1poxvny, |! epurrey éri 
Tav yopiov. [avdis 5é ynuas Pidopnray ovynv- 
vatero,|* cai thy yN@ooay éFétepev ait. 17 Se 
ipnvaca év TéTTrO ypdupata 51a TOUTWY éunvucE 
Ilpoxvyn tas idias oupdopas. 7 S€ avalntncaca 
Thy adeXPny Kteiver Tov traida “Irv, cai Kxabe- 
Whnoaca Tnpet Seirvov ayvoobyts wapatiOnat® 
Kal peta THs adeAPis Sia Tayous*t Epuye.® Typevs 
5é aicOopevos, dpm@daas TwéXexuy eSimxev. aide év 
Aavria tis Pwxidos ywopevat wepixatadynTros 
Geois evyovtat atropvewOivat, cal IIpoxvn ev 
yiveras andov, Pirounra 5é yersdavr azropve- 
ovtat S¢ xa Tnpevs, xal yiveras exo. 

XV. Ilavdiovos S€ aroBavovros oi waides Ta 
matp@a éuepicavto, Kal Thy <péev>® Bacirelav 
"EpexOevs AapPBadver, thy 5é (epwavvny tis’ AOnvas 
xal tov Tlocedavos tod ‘EpeyOéws’ Bourne. 

1 elady reOvdvat Mpdxvny omitted by Hercher. 

2 abOs 3t yhuas S:AouhAay cuvnuva(ero omitted by Hercher. 
The narrative gains in clearness by the omission. 

8 waparl@no: Zenobius, Cent. iii. 14, Bekker, Hercher, 
Wagner: xporiéns: EA, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller. 

43:4 rdyous E: S8:araxéws A: 3:4 raxéos Miiller: da 
taxéwy Westermann, Bekker, Hercher. 

8 Xpuye EA: fpevye Hercher. 

6 nev inserted by Bekker. 

7 "EpexOéws Heyne (conjecture), Hercher, Wagner: ’Epi- 
xGovlov A, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker. 


i dan, pole ! poo! (xov, rod, ‘‘ Where? Where?”). The 
later Roman mythographers somewhat absurdly inverted the 


transformation of the two sisters, making Procne the swallow. 


and the tongueless Philomela the songstress nightingale. 
1 Erechtheus is recognized as the son of Pandion by the 
Parian Chronicle (Marmor Parium, lines 28 sq.), Eusebius 
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and having fallen in love ‘with Philomela, he seduced 
her also saying that Procné a6, dead, for he con- 
cealed her in the country. Afterwards he married 
Philomela and bedded with her, and cut out her 
tongue. But by weaving charact pis in a robe she 
revealed thereby to Procne her own,sorrows. And 
having sought out her sister, Procné’killed her son 
Itys, boiled him, served him up for supper ‘to the un- 
witting Tereus, and fled with her sister iti,-haste. 
When Tereus was aware of what had happened,’ che 
snatched up an: axe and pursued them. And-béin 
overtaken at Daulia in Phocis, they prayed the : 
gods to be turned into birds, and Procne became:a.. .- 
nightingale, and Philomela a swallow. And Tereus - 
also was changed into a bird and became a hoopoe. 
XV. When Pandion died, his sons divided their 
father’s inheritance between them, and Erechtheus 
got the kingdom,! and Butes got the priesthood 
of Athena and Poseidon Erechtheus.? Erechtheus 


« 


(Chronic. vol. i. p. 186, ed. A. Schoene), Hyginus (Fab. 48) 
and Ovid (Metamorph. vi. 675 sqq.). According to Ovid 
(?.c.), Erechtheus had four sons and four daughters. 

2 Compare Harpocration, 8.v. Bodrys, who tells us that the 
families of the Butads and Eteobutads traced their origin to 
this Butes. There was an altar dedicated to him as to a 
hero in the Erechtheum on the acropolis of Athens (Pau- 
sanias, i. 26. 5). Compare J. Toepffer, Attische Genealogte 
(Berlin, 1889), pp. 113 sgqg. Erechtheus was identified with 
Poseidon at Athens (Hesychius, 8.v. ’Epex@eds). The Athen- 
ians sacrificed to Erechtheus Poseidon (Athenagoras, Suppli- 
cattio pro Christianis, 1). His priesthood was called the 
priesthood of Poseidon Erechtheus (Pseudo-Plutarch, x. Orat. 
Vit., Lycurgus, 30, p. 1027, ed. Dibner ; Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Aitticarum, ili. No. 805; Dittenberger, Sylloge In- 
scriptionum Graecarum 3, No. 790). An inscription found at 
the Erechtheum contains a dedication to Poseidon Erechtheus 
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ynuas Se  EpeyOeds :-JIgatbéav tTHv Ppacipov 
xal Atoyeveias TH. EKaphic od, oye taidas Ké- 
xporra Ildvdwpoy. Myriova, Ovyarépas 5é Tpoxpiv 
Kpéovoay XOoyeep-’ OQ peiOuray, iv jpwace Bopéas. 

XOoviav ueody éynue Bovrns, Kpéovoay 8&é 
Flod0os, IIpdgpuv 88 Képaros <o> Aniovos. 4% 8é 





e 


(Corpus-Ingcriptionum Atticarum, i. No. 387). Hence we 

may qostefade with great probability that Heyne is right in 

restoring "Epex@éws for ’Ep:x@ovlov in the present passage of 

_ApoNodorus. See the Critical Note. 

"+4 Orithyia is said to have been carried off by Boreas from 
- +, the banks of the Ilissus, where she was dancing or gathering 
*, °°. “flowers with her playmates. An altar to Boreas marked the 
~. “spot. See below, ili. 15. 2; Plato, Phaedrus, p. 2298B¢; 

*  Pausanias, i. 19.5; Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 212 sqq., 

with the Scholiast on v. 212, from whom we learn that the 
story was told by the poet Simonides and the early historian 
Pherecydes. Compare Ovid, Metamorph. vi. 683 sqq. Accord- 
ing to another account, Orithyia was seen and loved by 
Boreas as she was carrying a basket in a procession, which 
was winding up the slope of the acropolis to offer sacrifice to 
Athena Polias, the Guardian of the City; the impetuous 
lover whirled her away with him, invisible to the crowd 
and to the guards that surrounded the royal maidens. See 
Scholiast on Homer, Od. xiv. 533, who refers to Aculiaus as 
his authority. A different tradition as to the parentage of 
Orithyia Te to be implied by a vase-painting, which 
represents Boreas carrying off Orithyia in the presence of 
Cecrops, Erechtheus, Aglaurus, Herse, and Pandrosus, all of 
whom are identified by inscriptions (Corpus Inscriptionum 
Graecarum, vol. iv. p. 146, No. 7716). The painting is 
interpreted most naturally by the supposition that in the 
artist’s opinion Aglaurus, Herse, and Pandrosus, the three 
daughters of Cecrops (see above, iii. 14. 2), were the sisters 
of Orithyia, and therefore that her father was Cecrops, and 
not Erechtheus, as Apollodorus, following the ordinary Greek 
tradition (Herodotus, vii. 189), assumes in the present pas- 
sage. This inference is confirmed by an express statement 
of the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (Argon. i. 212) that 
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married Praxithea, daughter of Phrasimus by Dio- 
genia, daughter of Cephisus, and had sons, to wit, 
Cecrops, Pandorus, and Metion; and daughters, to 
wit, Procris, Creusa, Chthonia, and Orithyia, who was 
carried off by Boreas.! 

Chthonia was married to Butes,? Creusa to Xuthus,3 
and Procris to Cephalus, son of Deion.* Bribed by 


Cecrops was the father of Orithyia. As to the vase-painting 
in question, see F. G. Welcker, Antike Denkmdler, iii. 144 
sqq.; A. Baumeister, Denkmdler des_klassischen Altertums, 
i. 351 8qq. 

2 This is the third instance of marriage or betrothal with 
a niece, the daughter of a brother, which has met us in 
Apollodorus. See above, ii. 4. 3, ii. 4. 5. So many refer- 
ences to such a marriage seem to indicate a former practice 
of marrying a niece, the daughter of a brother. 

3 Compare Euripides, Ion, 57 sqq.; Pausanias, vii. 1. 2, 
where, however, Creusa is not named. 

‘ The tragic story of Cephalus and Procris was told with 
variations in detail by ancient writers. See Scholiast on 
Homer, Od. xi. 321; Eustathius on Homer, l.c., p. 1688; 
Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 41; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, 
i. 542 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 189; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 
670-862 ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. vi. 445; Scripiores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 16 eq., 147 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 44; Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 216). Of these writers, Tzetzes closely follows 
Apollodorus, whom he cites by name. They are the only 
two authors who mention the intrigue of Procris with Pteleus 
and the bribe of the golden crown. The story was told by 
Pherecydes, as we learn from the Scholiast on Homer, l.c., 
who gives an abstract of the narrative. In it the test of his 
wife’s chastity is made by Cephalus himself in disguise ; 
nothing is said of the flight of the abashed Procris to Minos, 
and nothing of the love of Dawn (Aurora) for Cephalus, 
which in several of the, versions figures conspicuously, since 
it is the jealous goddess who suggests to her human lover 
the idea of tempting his wife to her fall. The episode of 
Procris’s flight to Minos is told with some differences of 
detail by Antoninus Liberalis. As to the dog which Procris 
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AaBoidca ypvaooiv ordépavoy UredéovTs cuvevva- 
Cera, cal dwpabeioa bro Kepdrouv mpos Mivoa 
hevryer. o 5é avris épa cat weiOer cuvenOciv. et 
S¢ auvérOor yurn Mivet, advvatovy hv avrny 
owOhnvar: Ilacipdn yap, éwewdn trodXais Mivos 
auvnuvatero yuvarkiv, épapudcevoev avrov, Kal 
¢ , Ww. o >] QA wv 9 o 1 
oTote GAAn auynuvalero, cis Ta apPpa adie 
Onpia, Kal obtTws aT@AXUYTO. EyxoVTOS Od avTOU 
a 4 9 , +) , b) 4 
Kuva Tayvy <kal> axovtiov \BuBonroy», él rovtous 
A a rf 
IIpoxpis, Sodca tHv Kipxaiav meeiv pia mpds TO 
pndev Braryar, cvvevydlerar. Seicaca 8é avOts 
tHv Mivwos yuvaika tev eis "AOnvas, cai d:ar- 
Aayeioa KeddrA~@ peta tovToOv Tapayivetat emt 
Onpav: Hv yap Onpevtixyn. Suwxovons Sé avris 
3 ~ 4 3 9 / Ké ) f $e } 
évy TH NOXpN® ayvonoas Kéhados axovTize, xa 
9 

Tuyo atoxteiver Upoxpir. cat xpels ev’ Apeio 
mayo ouyny aidiov catadixaleras. 

’O petOviav 8¢ wraifovcav® éml Tkuccod rotapod 
dpwacas Bopéas cuvarOev 4 Sé yevrva Ouvyarépas 
peéev KXeorrdtpay cai Xcovny, viovs S€ Zirnv wat 

es ¢ >] 
Kdaaiv mwrepwrovs, of mréovtes ovv lacou xal 


1 gles Heyne (conjecture), Bekker, Hercher: épie:, Wes- 
termann, Miiller, Wagner, following apparently the MSS. 

2 rdxup O: Adyxn A. 

3 zalCovcay Staverenus, Hercher, Wagner (compare xai- 
fovcay in Plato, Phaedrws, p. 229c; Pausanias, 1. 29. 5; 
Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 212): wepmoav A, 
Westermann, Bekker. 


received from Minos, see above, ii. 7.1. The animal’s name 
was Laelaps (Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 771; Hyginus, Fab. 
189). According to Hyginus (J.c.), both the dog and the 
dart which could never miss were bestowed on Procris by 
Artemis (Diana). Sophocles wrote a tragedy Procris, of 
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a golden crown, Procris admitted Pteleon to her 
bed, and being detected by Cephalus she fled to 
Minos. But he fell in love with her and tried to 
seduce her. Now if any woman had intercourse 
with Minos, it was impossible for her to escape with 
life ; for because Minos cohabited with many women, 
Pasiphae bewitched him, and whenever he took 
another woman to his bed, he discharged wild beasts 
at her joints, and so the women perished.) But 
Minos had a swift dog and a dart that flew straight ; 
and in return for these gifts Procris shared his bed, 
having first given him the Circaean root to drink 
that he might not harm her. But afterwards, fearing 
the wife of Minos, she came to Athens and being 
reconciled to Cephalus she went forth with him to 
the chase ; for she was fond of hunting. As she was 
in pursuit of game in the thicket, Cephalus, not 
knowing she was there, threw a dart, hit and killed 
Procris, and, being tried in the Areopagus, was con- 
demned to perpetual banishment.? 

While Orithyia was playing by the Ilissus river, 
Boreas carried her off and had intercourse with her ; 
and she bore daughters, Cleopatra and Chione, and 
winged sons, Zetes and Calais. These sons sailed 


which antiquity has bequeathed to us four words. See The 
Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 170 sq. 
The accidental killing of Procris by her husband was a 
familiar, indeed trite, tale in Greece (Pausanias, x. 29. 6). 

1 The danger which the women incurred, and the device 
by which Procris contrived to counteract it, are clearly 
explained by Antoninus Liberalis (Transform. 41). According 
to him, the animals which Minos discharged from his body 
were snakes, scorpions, and millipeds. 

2 Compare J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 552. After the homi- 
cide of his wife, Cephalus is said to have dwelt as an exile in 
Thebes (Pausanias, i. 37. 6). 
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Tas apruias S:@xovtes améPavoy, ws S¢ ’Axovet- 
Aaos Aéyes, wept THvov id’ “Hpaxré€ous arwnrovto. 
KyXeorratpav dé éynue Dives, @ yivovtar taidbes 
<é&>1 abris TAjEtraos cal avidity. exov dé 
routous é« Knreordtpas maidas "[Saiay éydpes? 
tiv AapSdavov. xdKxeivn tev Tpoyovwv mpos Pivéa 
POopay xatarpevierar, Kal miotevoas PDiveds 
audotépouvs tuprot. mapamréovtes 5é ot 'Apyo- 
vadrat avy Bopég xoralovrat® adtov. 

Xdvyn Sé Tlocedavet plyvutar. % Sé xpida 


1 éf inserted by Heyne. . 

2 yaynet Hercher. 

3 xoAd¢ovow Bekker (conjecture), Hercher. 
4 Xidvy 8& Mowe:dav Hercher. 


1 See above, i. 9. 21; Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 211 
8qq., ii. 273 sqg.; Scholiast on Homer, Od. xiv. 533; Scholiast 
on Sophocles, Antigone, 981; Hyginus, Fab. 14, pp. 42 sq., 
ed. Bunte; Ovid, .Metamorph. vi. 711 sqg.; Servius, on 
Virgil, Aen. iii. 209. According to Hyginus (l.c.), their wings 
were attached to their feet, and their hair was sky-blue. 
Elsewhere (Fab. 19) he describes them with wings on their 
heads as well as on their feet. Ovid says that they were 
twins, and that they did not develop wings until their beards 
began to grow; according to him, the pinions sprouted from 
their sides in the usual way. 

2 This is the version adopted by Apollonius Rhodius (Argon. 
i. 1298-1308), who tells us that when Zetes and Calais were 
returning from the funeral games of Pelias, Hercules killed 
them in Tenos because they had persuaded the Argonauts to 
leave him behind in Mysia; over their grave he heaped a 
barrow, and on the barrow he set up two pillars, one of which 
shook at every breath of the North Wind, the father of the 
two dead men. The slaughter of Zetes and Calais by Her- 
cules is mentioned by Hyginus (Fab. 14, p. 43, ed. Bunte). 

5 See above, i. 9. 21. The story of Phineus and his sons is 
related by the Scholiast on Sophocles (Antigone, 981), referring 
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with Jason! and met their end in chasing the Harpies; 
but according to Acusilaus, they were killed by Her- 
cules in Tenos.2. Cleopatra was married to Phineus, 
who had by her two sons, Plexippus and Pandion. 
When he had these sons by Cleopatra, he married 
Idaea, daughter of Dardanus. She falsely accused 
her stepsons to Phineus of corrupting her virtue, and 
Phineus, believing her, blinded them both.? But 
when the Argonauts sailed past with Boreas, they 
punished him.‘ ; 
Chione had connexion with Poseidon, and having 


to the present passage of Apollodorus as his authority. The 
tale was told by the ancients with many variations, some of 
which are noticed by the Scholiast on Sophocles (/.c.) Accord- 
ing to Sophocles (Antigone, 969 sqq.), it was not their father 
Phineus, but their cruel stepmother, who blinded the two 
young men, using her shuttle as a dagger. The names both 
of the stepmother and of her stepsons are variously given by 
our authorities. See further Diodorus Siculus, iv. 43 aq. ; 
Scholiast on Homer, Od. xii. 69 (who refers to Asclepiades as 
his authority) ; Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. ii. 
178; Hyginus, Fab. 19; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 209; 
Scholiast on Ovid, Ibis, 265, 271; Scréptores rerum mythica- 
rum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 9, 124 (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 27; Second Vatican Mythographer, 124). 
According to Phylarchus, Aesculapius restored the sight of 
the blinded youths for the sake of their mother Cleopatra, but 
was himeelf killed by Zeus with a thunderbolt for so doing. 
See Sextus Empiricus, Adversus mathematicos, i. 262, p. 658, 
ed. Bekker ; compare Scholiast on Pindar, Pyth. iii. 54 (96) ; 
Scholiast on Euripides, Alcestis, 1. Both Aeschylus and 
Sophocles composed tragedies entitled Phineus. See Tragi- 
corum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?®, pp. 83, 284 sqq.; 
The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 
311 sqq. 

* Here Apollodorus departs from the usual tradition, 
followed by himself elsewhere (i. 9. 21), which affirmed that 
the Argonauts, instead of punishing Phineus, rendered him a 
great service by delivering him from the Harpies. 
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Tov watpos EvpoAtrov texodoa, iva py yevrnrat 
xatapayys, eis tov BuOdov pimres to adov. 
TIocesdav 8€ avedopevos eis AiOtotriay xopiter 
cat dSidwot BevOeorxvyn tpépev, avtod Ovyarpl 
\ >? , e ? , 1s 
kal Apgutpirns. Os dé ered erwOn, 0 Bevdeat- 
Kvuns avnp THY ETépay aUT@ TaY Ovyatépwv 
Sidwowv. o de cal thy adeAdny tis yaunOeions 
émeyeipnoe BialecOat, xai da Todo puyadevbels 
peta Iapapov tod sraidos mpos Teyvptov ire, 
@paxav Baciréa, bs abtod r@ Trasdt thy Ovyatépa 
acuvexioey.” émtBovrevwv 5é tortepovy Teyupio 
Kkatapavys yiverat, kal mpos ’EXevaowious hevryer 
Kal hidtay toveiras wWpds avtovs. avOts dé "Io- 
pidpov TENEVTIOAVTOS petarren poets ume Teyupiou 
jTapayivetat, Kal THY Wwpo Tov paxny Siadvod- 
pevos THv Bactrelavy mapéXaBe. Kal rodéuou 
évotavtos mpos ‘AOnvaiovs tots *’EXevarviors,? 
émixrAnOels vid “EXevowiwy peta morrRS ovve- 


1 After éreAesw6n some MSS. read évdov or &dov év, which 
Bekker changed into “Evd:os and Hercher into “Evados. It 
seems probable that the name of Benthesicyme’s husband is 
concealed under &doyv or Ev5ov év. 

2 cuvdaicey R8: curgxnoev A. 

3 trois "EAevowlois Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, 
Hercher, Wagner: xal ’EAevowlous A. | 


1 With this account of the parentage of Eumolpus, compare 
Pausanias, i. 38. 2; Scholiast on Euripides, Phoeniss. 854 ; 
Hyginus, Fab. 157. Isocrates (iv. 68) agrees with Apollodorus 
in describing Eumolpus as a son of Poseidon, but does not 
name his mother. On the other hand the Parian Chronicle 
(Marmor Partum, lines 27 sq.) represents Eumolpus as a son 
of Musaeus, and says that he founded the mysteries of Eleusis. 
Apollodorus does not expressly attribute the institution of the 
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given birth to Eumolpus! unknown to her father, 
in order not to be detected, she flung the child into 
the deep. But Poseidon picked him up and con- 
veyed him to Ethiopia, and gave him to Benthesicyme 
(a daughter of his own by Amphitrite) to bring up. 
When he was full grown, Benthesicyme’s husband 
gave him one of his two daughters. But he tried to 
force his wife’s sister, and being banished on that 
account, he went with his son Ismarus to Tegyrius, 
king of Thrace, who gave his daughter in marriage 
to Eumolpus’s son. But being afterwards detected 
in a plot against Tegyrius, he fled to the Eleusinians 
and made friends with them. Later, on the death of 
Ismarus, he was sent for by Tegyrius and went, com- 
posed his old feud with him, and succeeded to the 
kingdom. And war having broken out between the 
Athenians and the Eleusinians, he was called in by 
the Eleusinians and fought on their side with a large 


mysteries to Eumolpus, but perhaps he implies it. Compare 
ili. 5. 12. 1t seems to have been a common tradition that the 
mysteries of Eleusis were founded by the Thracian Eumolpus. 
See Plutarch, De exilio, 17; Lucian, Demonaz, 34; Photius, 
Lexicon, 8.v. EtjpodnlSa:. But some people held that the 
Eumolpus who founded the mysteries was a different person 
from the Thracian Eumolpus ; his mother, according to them, 
was Deiope, daughter of Triptolemus. Some of the ancients 
supposed that there were as many as three different legendary 
personages of the name of Eumolpus, and that the one who 
instituted the Eleusinian mysteries was descended in the fifth 
generation from the first Eumolpus. See Scholiast on Sopho- 
cles, Oedipus Colon. 1053; Photius, Lexicon, s.v. EdpoAwidai. 
The story which Apollodorus here tells of the casting of 
Eumolpus into the sea, his rescue by Poseidon, and his 
upbringing in Ethiopia, appears not to be noticed by any other 
ancient writer. 
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payer Opaxav dsvuvapews. "EpeyOet S€é v7rép! 


‘AOnvaiwy vinns xpwopév@ Expnoev o Beds Katop- 
Owcew tov Trodenov, éav play trav Bvyatrépwr 
opdtn. xal oddkavtos avtod thy vewtdtny Kal 
ai Aowral éavtas xaréodhakav: émeroinyto yap, 
as pacdy tives, cuvwpociay aAAHAQLS GUVATO- 
A€cOar. ryevopévns Sé pera <tiv>* odhayiy Tis 
a 9 Y A +) a V0 “A 
payns EpexGevs pev avetrev Kvpormrop, Locedo- 
vos 6€ Kal Tov Epexéa xal thy oixiay avtod xata- 
e A 
AvaavtTos, Kéxpow o mpecBvratos Tav 'KpexOéws 
matowy éBacirevcer, ds ynuas Mntiddoveay tiv 
Ev’rradapov maida éréxvwce Ilavdiova. odtos 
Q 4 3 4 ¢ N A 4 
peta Kéxporra® Baothevwv vireo tav Mryrtiovos 
1 Swép A: wep! Hercher. 


2 rhy inserted by Bekker. 
2 Kéxpowa Heyne: xéxpowos A. 


1 As to the war between the Athenians and the Eleusinians, 
see Pausanias, i. 5. 2, i. 27. 4, i. 31. 3, i. 36. 4, i. 38. 3, ii. 14. 
2, vii. 1. 5, ix. 9.1; Alcidamas, Odysa. 23, p. 182, ed. Blass; 
Scholiast on Euripides, Phoeniss. 854; Aristides, Or. xiii. 
vol. i. pp. 190 sqg., ed. Dindorf. Pausanias differs from 
Apollodorus and our other authorities in saying that in the 
battle it was not Eumolpus, but his son Ismarus or, as 
Pausanias calls him, Immaradus who fell by the hand of 
Erechtheus (i. 5. 2, i. 27. 4). According to Pausanias (i. 38. 


3), Erechtheus was himself slain in the battle, but Eumolpus. 


survived it and was allowed to remain in Eleusis (ii. 14. 2). 
Further, Pausanias relates that in the war with Eleusis the 
Athenians offered the supreme command of their forces to the 
exiled Ion, and that he accepted it (i. 31. 3, ii. 14. 2, vii. 1. 5) ; 
and with this account Strabo (viii. 7. 1, p. 383) substantially 
agrees. The war waged by Eumolpus on Athens is mentioned 
by Plato (Menexenus, p. 239 8), Isocrates (iv. 68, xii. 193), 
Demosthenes (Ix. 8. p. 1391), and Plutarch (Parallela, 31). 
According to Isocrates, Eumolpus claimed the kingdom of 
Athens against Erechtheus on the ground that his father 
Poseidon had gained possession of the country before Athena. 
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force of Thracians.1. When Erechtheus inquired of — 
the oracle how the Athenians might be victorious, 
the god answered that they would win the war if he 
would slaughter one of his daughters; and when he 
slaughtered his youngest, the others also slaughtered 
themselves; for, as some said, they had taken an oath 
among themselves to perish together.? In the battle 
which took place after the slaughter, Erechtheus killed 
Eumolpus. But Poseidon having destroyed Erech- 
theus ® and his house, Cecrops, the eldest of the sons 
of Erechtheus, succeeded to the throne. He married 
Metiadusa, daughter of Eupalamus, and begat Pan- 
dion. This Pandion, reigning after Cecrops, was 


2 Compare Lycurgus, Contra Leocratem, 98 8q., ed. C. 
Scheibe; Plutarch, Parallela, 20; Suidas, 8.v. wap0éva ; 
is gee Cent. xiv. 7; Aristides, Or. xiii, vol. i. p. 191, 
ed. Dindorf; Cicero, Pro Sestio, xxi. 48; id. Tusculan. 
Disput. i. 48. 116; id. De natura deorum, iii. 19. 50; 1d. De 
finibus, v. 22.62; Hyginus, Fab. 46. According to Suidas 
and Apostolius, out of the six daughters of Erechtheus only 
the two eldest, Protogonia and Pandora, offered themselves 
for the sacrifice. According to Euripides (Jon, 277-280), the 
youngest of the sisters, Creusa, was spared because she was 
an infant in arms. Aristides speaks of the sacrifice of one 
daughter only. Cicero says (De natura deorum, iii. 19. 50) 
that on account of this sacrifice Erechtheus and his daughters 
were reckoned among the gods at Athens. ‘‘Sober,” that is, 
wineless, sacrifices were offered after their death to the 
daughters of Erechtheus. See Scholiast on Sophocles, 
Oedipus Coloneus, 100. The heroic sacrifice of the maidens 
was celebrated by Euripides in his tragedy Hrechtheus, from 
which a long passage is quoted by Lycurgus (op. cté. 100). 
Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 
464 sqq. 

3 According to Hyginus (Fab. 46), Zeus killed Erechtheus 
with a thunderbolt at the request of Poseidon, who was 
enraged at the Athenians for killing his son Eumolpus. 

* Compare Pausanias, i. 5. 3, vii. 1. 2. 
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viav xata otdaow é&eBAnOn, Kal maparyevopevos 
eis Méyapa mpos TlvAav tiv éxeitvou Ouyatdpa 
IIvAiav! yapet. avOus <dé>* nal tis Todews 
Bacirevs® xabiorata xreivas yap IlvAas rov 
le) XN > \ , \ , , 
Tov TaTpos adeAghov Biayta thv Bacrretay didwor 
Ilavétov, avros 5é ets TleXorovyncov ovyv Aa@ 
Tapayevopmevos xtiver trod II1vAov. 
Tlavéiou dé év Meydpors évtt traides éyévovro 
Alyeds ITlaAdas Nicos Avxos. évios 8 Alyéa 
/ ed / ’ e A e \ 
Lxupiov elvas A€youciv, vroBAnOjvar Se 1rd 
, \ \ ‘\ , \ e 
Ilavdtovos. petra 5é tHv Ilavdiovos tereurny of 
a“ b) A 4 > 9 9 , 9g 7 
maioes avutov otpatevoavtes em ‘AOnvas é€é- 
Barov tovs Mytiovidas nal thy apyny tetpay7 
duetAov’ elye O€ TO Trav Kpdtos Alyeds. ryapet oé 
mpwrny* nev Myrav tyv ‘Omdrjtos, Sevrépav Sé 
Xarxiomny thy “PnEnvopos. ws 8 ov éyéveto 
a. x A 5 5 \ \ LO \ ? Tl 6¢. 5 
Tals avT@, dedotKws Tous adeXdous es IIuGiay 


1 TlvAlavy Faber, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner, preferred by 
Heyne: wedAlavy A, Westermann, Miiller. 

2 3% conjectured by Heyne, accepted by Westermann, 
Hercher, and Wagner. 

3 BaotAevs. The MSS. (A) add ox’ airijs, which is kept by 
Westermann, Bekker, and Wagner, but altered into om’ 
a’tov by Miiller. I have followed Hercher in omitting the 
words as a gloss, which was the course preferred by Heyne. 

4 wpérnvy Hercher, Wagner: wparov AS. 

5 Tv@iay a rare, if not unexampled, form of the old name 
for Delphi. The usual form is Mv@é, which is used by Apol- 
lodorus elsewhere (i. 4. 1) and should perhaps be restored 
here. 


1 Compare Pausanias, i. 5. 3, who tells us that the tomb 
of Pandion was in the land of Megara, on a bluff called the 
bluff of Diver-bird Athena. 
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expelled by the sons of Metion in a sedition, and 
- going to Pylas at Megara married his daughter Pylia.} 
And at a later time he was even appointed king of 
the city ; for Pylas slew his father’s brother Bias and 
gave the kingdom to Pandion, while he himself 
repaired to Peloponnese with a body of people and 
founded the city of Pylus.? 

While Pandion was at Megara, he had sons born to 
him, to wit, Aegeus, Pallas, Nisus, and Lycus. But 
some say that Aegeus was a son of Scyrius, but was 
passed off by Pandion as his own.? After the death 
of Pandion his sons marched against Athens, ex- 
pelled the Metionids, and divided the government 
in four; but Aegeus had the whole power. The 
first wife whom he married was Meta, daughter of 
Hoples, and the second was Chalciope, daughter of 
Rhexenor.5 As no child was born to him, he feared 
his brothers, and went to Pythia and consulted the 


2 Compare Pausanias, i. 39. 4, iv. 36. 1, vi. 22. 5, who 
oe names this Megarian king Pylas, Pylus, and 

ylon. 

* Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 494, who may 
have copied Apollodorus. The sons of Pallas, the brother of 
Aegeus, alleged that Aegeus was not of the stock of the 
Erechtheids, since he was only an adopted son of Pandion. 
See Plutarch, Theseus, 13. 

4 Compare Pausanias i. 5, 4, i. 39. 4, according to whom 
Aegeus, as the eldest of the sons of Pandion, obtained the 
sovereignty of Attica, while his brother Nisus, relinquishing 
his claim to his elder brother, was invested with the king- 
dom of Megara. As to the fourfold partition of Attica 
among the sons of Pandion, about which the ancients were 
not agreed, see Strabo, ix. i. 6, p. 392; Scholiast on Aris- 
tophanes, Lysistrata, 58, and on Wasps, 1223. 

5 Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 494, who may 
have copied Apollodorus. 
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HrAOe Kai twepi Traidwy yovns éwavteveto. o S€ 
Geos Expynoev auto 

aoKxov Tov mpovyovTa troddova,' héptate aw, 

Bn Avons, mpl és dxpov AOnvaiey adixnat. 
aropav 5€ Tov Xpnaopov avye warty eis “AOnvas. 
xat Tpoliva dwéSevov éenifevotdtar Tit0ct te 
TléXo7ros, 5 tov ypnopov cuveis, peOvoas avtov 
tH Ouyarpl avycatéxdivey AlOpa. 1H Sé avtA 
yurtl nai Tlocedav érrnciacey atta. Aiyevs 
5¢ évreikadpevos AlOpa, dav dppeva yevynon, Tpe- 
ew, Tivos éorl pn Néyovcay,? awédtrev UO TiVa 
mwétpav® padyatpav wal édida, eirwv, Stay o 
mais Suvntat trav mwétpav atroxuAicas averéoOat 
TAaDTA, TOTE MET AVT@V AUTOY aTroTré“TELV. 

Avros Sé hxev eis ’AOnvas, cal rov tov Ilava- 
Onvaiwy dyava éreréde, ev & 6 Mivwos srais 
"Avdpoyews évinnoe ravras. tovtov Aiyeus* éri 
Tov Mapadwuov éreprpe tadpor, if’ ob SeepOapn. 
éviot 5¢ avrov A€youct tropevopevoy eis OnBas® 

1 woSdova ES, Scholiast on Euripides, Medea, 679, Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 494 (where, however, the MSS. seem 
to vary), Heyne, Wagner: wdda wéya A, Plutarch, Theseus, 3, 
Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher. The form roddwv 
seems to be known only in these passages: elsewhere the 
word occurs in the form wodedéy. 

3 rlvos dor) ph Ab-youcay ES: xal rlvos forat wh Adyew A. 

3 twa wétpay ESA, Westermann, Wagner: ru weérpg 
Heyne, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher. 

4 Alyets S: 6 Ceus A. 


5 @fhfas Meursius (compare Diodorus Siculus, iv, 60. 5; 
Scholiast on Plato, Minos, p. 321 4): &@hvas A. 


1 As to the oracle, the begetting. of Theseus, and the. 
tokens of his human paternity, see Plutarch, Theseus, 3 and 
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oracle concerning the begetting of children. The 
god answered him :— : 


“The bulging mouth of the wineskin, O best of men, 
Loose not until thou hast reached the height of 
Athens.’’} 


Not knowing what to make of the oracle, he set 
out on his return to Athens. And journeying by 
way of Troezen, he lodged with Pittheus, son of 
Pelops, who, understanding the oracle, made him 
drunk and caused him to lie with his daughter Aethra. 
But in the same night Poseidon also had connexion 
with her. Now Aegeus charged Aethra that, if she 
gave birth to a male child, she should rear it, without 
telling whose it was; and he left a sword and sandals 
under a certain rock, saying that when the boy could 
roll away the rock and take them up, she was then 
to send him away with them. 

But he himself came to Athens and celebrated 
the games of the Panathenian festival, in which An- 
drogeus, son of Minos, vanquished all comers. Him 
Aegeus sent against the bull of Marathon, by which 
he was destroyed. But some say that as he journeyed 


6; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 494; Hyginus, Fab. 37 
As to the tokens, compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 59. 1 and 6; 
Pausanias, i. 27. 8, ii. 32.7. Theseus is said to have claimed 
to be a son of Poseidon, because the god had consorted with 
his mother; and in proof of his marine descent he dived into 
the sea and brought up a golden crown, the gift of Amphi- 
trite, together with a golden ring which Minos had thrown 
into the sea in order to test his claim to be a son of the sea- 
god. See Bacchylides, xvi. (xvii.) 33 sqg.; Pausanias, i. 
17. 3; Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 5. The picturesque story was 
painted by Micon in the sanctuary of Theseus at Athens 
(Pausanias, 7.c.), and is illustrated by some Greek vase- 
paintings. See my commentary on Pausanias, vol. ii. pp. 
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ém) tov Aaliov adyava pos Tov aywuaoTay éve- 
Spev0évra ba POovov dmorécOar. Mivas 66, 
bd Oé 9 A fe) ra] , 1 Ay 9 , 
ayyerGevros avt@ tov Gavatov,' Ovwy év Ilap@ 
Tails yapiot, TOY pev oTépavoy amo THs Keharis 
Eppie Kal Tov avrov xatécye, THY 5é Buciay 
ovdev Hrrov émetédecev’ SOev Ett cat Sedp0 yuwpls 
avrov kal otepavwr év lap Ovover traits yapict. 
pet ov trodv 6 Oaracaoxpatav érrodéunoe 
atodm tas ’AOnvas, nal Méyapa elre Nicov 
Baotrevovtos Tod Ilavdiovos, nal Meyapéa tov 
e 4 ? > A , \ ‘ 
Immopévous €€ ‘Oyxnaot0d Niow BonOov érXOovra 
améxtrewev. améBave 5é xa Nicos d:a Ovyarpos 
mpodociav. éyovTt yap avT@ Twophupéav ev péon 
TH Keparn tpiya ravTns apaipebeions Hv ypn- 
omos TeAXeuTHoa? 9 8€ Ouydtnp avrod YxvdAXa 
épacbeioa Mivwos éFeire thy tptya. Mivas® 88 
Meydpwrv Kpatnoas Kal thy Kopny THs mpduyns 
Tav Tobey éxdnoas troBpuvyiov étoince. 

1 dyyeASévros a’tg rod Oavdrov Wyttenbach (on Plutarch, 
Praecepta sanit. tuend., 132 8, vol. ii., p. 154, Leipsic, 1821), 
Westermann, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: éxayyeAdévros aitg 
tov Gavdrov Heyne; éwedAOdvros abrov Gavdrov A, Miiller. 


2 hv xXpnopds Trereutioca E: reAevrg A (omitting 4y xpn- 
ods). 3 Mivws E: udvoy A. 


1 This account of the murder of Androgeus is repeated 
almost verbally by the Scholiast on Plato, Minos, p. 321 A. 
Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 60. 4 8q.; Zenobius, Cent. 
iv. 6; Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xviii. 590. All these writers 
mention the distinction won by Androgeus in the athletic 
contests of the Panathenian festival as the ultimate ground 
of his undoing. Servius (on Virgil, Aen. vi. 14) and Lactan- 
tius Placidus (on Statius, Achill. 192) say that, as an eminent 
athlete who beat all competitors in the games, Androgeus 
was murdered at Athens by Athenian and Megarian con- 
spirators, Pausanias (i. 27. 10) mentions the killing of Andro- 
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to Thebes to take part in the games in honour of 
Laius, he was waylaid and murdered by the jealous 
competitors.! But when the tidings of his death were 
brought to Minos, as he was sacrificing to the Graces 
in Paros, he threw away the garland from his head 
and stopped the music of the flute, but nevertheless 
completed the sacrifice; hence down to this day they 
sacrifice to the Graces in Paros without flutes and 
garlands. But not long afterwards, being master of 
the sea, he attacked Athens with a fleet and captured 
Megara, then ruled by king Nisus, son of Pandion, 
and he slew Megareus, son of Hippomenes, who had 
come from Onchestus to the help of Nisus.2, Now 
Nisus perished through his daughter's treachery. 
For he had a purple hair on the middle of his head, 
and an oracle ran that when it was pulled out he 
should die; and his daughter Scylla fell in love with 
Minos and pulled out the hair. But when Minos had 
made himself master of Megara, he tied the damsel 
by the feet to the stern of the ship and drowned her. 


geus by the Marathonian bull. According to Hyginus (Fab. 
41), Androgeus was killed in battle during the war which his 
father Minos waged with the Athenians. 

2 Compare Pausanias, i. 39. 5, who calls Megareus a son of 
Poseidon, and says that Megara took its name from him. 

* With this story of the death of Nisus through the 
treachery of his daughter Scylla, compare Aeschylus, 
Choephor. 612 sqq.; Pausanias, i. 19. 5, ii. 34. 7; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 650; Scholiast on Euripides, Hippo- 
lytus, 1200; Propertius, iv. 19 (18) 21 sqq. ; [Virgil,] Crris, 
378 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 198; Ovid, Metamorph. viii. 6 sqq. ; 
Servius, on Virgil, Hcl. vi. 74; Lactantius Placidus, on 
Statius, Theb. i. 333, vii. 261; Scriptorcs rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 2, 116 (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 3; Second Vatican Mythographer, 121). A 
similar tale is told of Pterelaus and his daughter Comaetho. 
See above, ii. 4. 5, ii. 4. 7. 
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Xpovilouevov Sé tov srorXéuov, un Suvapevos 
éreiv "AOnvas edyerat Ari wrap’ ’AOnvaiwr NaBeiv 
Sixas. yevopéevou € TH TroAEt ALpov TE Kal NoLpod. 
TO pevy Wp@Tov Kata Aoyov "AOnvaiot madaxop 
tas ‘TaxivOov xopas, ’Av6nida AiyAnida Avtaiav 
9 , > s' / a V4 a 
Op@aiay, éri tov T'epaiorov tov Kuxrwrros tadov 
xatéopatkayv: Trovtwr &é o matnp ‘Taxios érXOav 
9 f 2 4, ”“ e \ 3 \ 
éx Aaxebaipovos "A@nvas xat@oxe. ows 5é ovdev 

“A nm ry ¢ 

Bperos Hv TOUTO, Exp@vTo Tepl aTaddayis. oO 

5é Oeds avetrtev! adrois Mivar S:d0var Sixas as 
“ : ‘ 

dv avtos aipoito2 méuavtes atv mpos Mivwa 

émrérperrov aiteiy Stxas. Mivws 5é éxédrevcer 

avtois Kopous® émra xal xdpas tas tcas yopis 
n 4 

StAwY wéuTety TO Muivwtavpm Bopav. mv Se 


1 dvetAew Faber, Hercher, Wagner: dyeirev Scholiast on 
Plato, Minos, p. 3214, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker: 
awetrey A. 

2 aipoiro E, Wagner: aipetra: A, Heyrie, Miiller: aipiras 
Scholiast on Plato, Minos, p. 3214, Westermann, Bekker, 
Hercher. 

3 xépous FB, Scholiast on Plato, Afinos, p. 3214: xovpous A. 





1 Compare Diodorus Siculus, xvii. 15. 2; Hyginus, Fab. 
238 (who seems to mention only one daughter ; but the passage 
is corrupt); Harpocration, 8.v. ‘faxiv@l5es, who says that the 
daughters of Hyacinth the Lacedaemonian were known as the 
Hyacinthides. The name of one of the daughters of Hyacinth 
is said to have been Lusia (Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. Aovala). 
Some people, however, identified the Hyacinthides with the 
daughters of Erechtheus, who were similarly sacrificed for 
their country (above, iii. 15. 4). See Demosthenes, Ix. 27, p. 
1397 ; Suidas, 8.v. rap0évo:. According to Phanodemus in the 
fifth book of his Atthis (cited by Suidas, l.c.), the daughters 
of Erechtheus were called Hyacinthides because they were 
sacrificed at the hill named Hyacinth. Similarly, as Heyne 
pointed out in his note on the present passage, the three 
daughters of Leos, namely, Praxithea, Theope, and Eubule, 
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When the war lingered on and he could not take 
Athens, he prayed to Zeus that he might be avenged 
on the Athenians. And the city being visited with 
a famine and a pestilence, the Athenians at first, in 
obedience to an ancient oracle, slaughtered the 
daughters of Hyacinth, to wit, Antheis, Aegleis, 
Lytaea, and Orthaea, on the grave of Geraestus, the 
Cyclops; now Hyacinth, the father of the damsels, had 
come from Lacedaemon and dwelt in Athens.! But 
when this was of no avail, they inquired of the oracle 
how they could be delivered ; and the god answered 
them that they should give Minos. whatever satis- 
faction he might choose. So they sent to Minos and 
left it to him to claim satisfaction. And Minos 
ordered them to send seven youths and the same 
number of damsels without weapons to be fodder 
for the Minotaur.2, Now the Minotaur was confined 


are said to have sacrificed themselves voluntarily, or to have 
been freely sacrificed by their father, for the safety of Athens 
in obedience to an oracle. A precinct called, the Leocorium 
was dedicated to their worship at Athens. See Aelian, Var. 
Hist. xii. 28 ; Demosthenes, Ix. 28, p. 1398 ; Pausanias, i. 5. 2, 
with my note (vol. ii. p. 78); Apostolius, Cent. x. 53 ; Aristides, 
Or. xiil. vol. i. pp. 191 8q., ed. Dindorf; Cicero, De natura 
deorum, iii. 19. 50. So, too, in Boeotia the two maiden 
daughters of Orion are said to have sacrificed themselves freely 
to deliver their country from a fatal pestilence or dearth, 
which according to an oracle of the Gortynian Apollo could be 
remedied only by the voluntary sacrifice of two virgins. See 
Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 25; Ovid, Metamorph. xiii. 
685-699. The frequency of such legends, among which the 
traditional sacrifice of Iphigenia at Aulis may be included, 
suggests that formerly the Greeks used actually to sacrifice 
maidens in great emergencies, such as plagues and prolonged 
droughts, when ordinary sacrifices had proved ineffectual. 

2 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 61. 1-4; Plutarch, Theseus, 
15; Pausanias, i. 27. 10; Scholiast on Plato, Minos, p. 321 a; 
Virgil, Aen. vi. 20 sqg.; Servius on Virgil, Aen. vi. 14; 
Hyginus, Fab. 41; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Achill. 192. 
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aitos év AaBupivOw KaderpyLevos, €v @ TOV EicEA- 
Osvta advvarov Aw é€tévat' moAuvTACKOLS yap 
Kapmats THY ayvooupévny EEodov amréxdeLe. KaTE- 
oxevdxe. S€ avtov Aaidadros o Evrraddpov trais 
tov Mytiovos xat’Ardxirmns. Hv yap! apxe- 
TEKTWY AptaToS Kal TpwTOS ayadpaTwr evpeTNS. 
obtos €& ’AOnvav édvyev, amo THS aKpoTrOAEWs 
Barov rov tis abeAdis [Tlépdcxos]? viov Taro,® 
pabnryy dvra, Seicas py d:a Thy edpviay avtov 
urepRaryn crayova yap dpews evpwv Evdov derr- 


1 fv yap E: obtos fv SA. 

2 wépdixos A: wepdlxas E, Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 493. 

3 TdAw Diodorus Siculus, iv. 76. 4: &raAw AS (Rhetnisches 
Museum, xlvi. 1891, p. 618): arrdAw Tzetzes, Chiliadea, i. 
493: ardAnyv E. 


1 As to the Minotaur and the Labyrinth, see above, iii. 1. 4. 

2 Compare J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 490, and the Scholiast 
on Plato, Jon, p. 121 a, both of whom name the father and 
mother of Daedalus in agreement with Apollodorus. The 
father of Daedalus is called Eupalamus also by Suidas (s.v. 
Tlépdixos ieodv), the Scholiast on Plato (Republic, vii. p. 529 
D), Hyginus (Fab. 39, 244, and 274), and Servius (on Virgil, 
vi. 14). He is called Palamaon by Pausanias (ix. 3. 2), and 
Metion, son of Eupalamus, son of Erechtheus, by Diodorus 
Siculus (iv. 76. 1). Our oldest authority for the parentage of 
Daedalus is Pherecydes, who says that the father of Daedalus © 
was Metion, son of Erechtheus, and that his mother was 
Iphinoe (Scholiast on Sophocles, Oedipus Coloneus, 472); and 
this tradition as to the father of Daedalus is supported by 
Plato (Ion, 4, p. 533 a). According to Clidemus, cited by 
Plutarch (Theseus, 19), Daedalus was a cousin of Theseus, his 
mother being Merope, daughter of Erechtheus. On the whole, 
tradition is in harmony with the statement of Pausanias (vii. 
4. 5) ‘* that Daedalus came of the royal house of Athens, the 
Metionids.” Compare J. Toépffer, Attische Genealogie, pp. 
165 sqq. Through the clouds of fable which gathered round 
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in a labyrinth, in which he who entered could not 
find his way out; for many a winding turn shut off 
the secret outward way.! The labyrinth was con- 
structed by Daedalus, whose father was Eupalamus, 
son of Metion, and whose mother was Alcippe ;? for 
he was an excellent architect and the first inventor 
of images. He had fled from Athens, because he 
had thrown down from the acropolis Talos, the son 
of his sister Perdix;% for Talos was his pupil, and 
Daedalus feared that with his talents he might sur- 
pass himself, seeing that he had sawed a thin stick 


his life and adventures we may dimly discern the figure of a 
vagabond artist as versatile as Leonardo da Vinci and as 
unscrupulous as Benvenuto Cellini. 

* As to Daedalus’s murder of his nephew, his trial, and 
flight, compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 76. 4-7; Pausanias, i. 
21. 4, i. 26..4, vii. 4.5; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 490 sqq. ; 
Suidas and Photius, Lexicon, s.v. Mépd:nos iepdy ; Apostolius, 
Cent. xiv. 17; Scholiast on Euripides, Orestes, 1648; Ovid, 
Metamorph. viii. 236-259; Hyginus, Fab. 39 and 244; 
Servius, on Virgil, Georg. i. 143 and on Aen. vi. 14; Isidore, 
Orig. xix. 19. 9. The name of the murdered nephew is 
commonly given as Talos, but according to Pausanias and 
Suidas (U/.cc.) it was Calos. On the other hand Sophocles, in 
his lost play The Camicians (cited by Suidas and Photius, 
ll.ce.) called him Perdix, that is, Partridge ; and this name is 
accepted by Ovid, Hyginus, Servius, and Isidore. But accord- 
ing to a ‘ifferent tradition, here followed by Apollodorus, 
Perdix (‘‘ Partridge”) was the name, not of the murdered 
nephew, but of his mother, the sister of Daedalus, who hanged 
herself in grief at the death of her son; the Athenians 
worshipped her and dedicated a sanctuary to her beside the 
acropolis (so Apostolius, Suidas, and Photius, li.cc.). The 
grave of Talos or Calos was shown near the theatre, at the 
oot of the acropolis, probably on the spot where he was 
supposed to have fallen from the battlements (Pausanias, i. 
Zl. 4). The trial of Daedalus before the Areopagus is 
mentioned by Diodorus Siculus and the Scholiast on Euri- 
pides (U.cc.). | 
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TOV em pice. popalevros 6é Tov vexpod xpiBels 
év ’Apeio way Kai xatadicacbeis ™ pos Mivwa 
épurye. [xanet* llacipay épacbeian® rod Ioce- 
Swveiov® TaUpOU ournpynce * TEXTS GpEvos Evdi- 
vay Bodv, Kab TOV AaBuprvOor kaTeoKevace?, eis 
év Kara Eros "AOnvaiat Kopous° émTa Kai Kopas 
Tas icas TO Mivaratpy Bopav érreptrov. | 

XVI. Onoevs 5é yevundels é§ Ai@pas Aiyet 
tais, @S éyevero . TéheLOS, area dLevos THV TET pay 
Ta mediha kal Thy pdyatpay avaipetrat, rat melas 
NITEVYETO ELS TAS "AOnvas. ppoupoupérny * dé b7rd 
avd pay Kakovupyov THY odd pépwoe. ‘Tp@Tov 
pev yap Tepupyrny TOV ‘Hgatorov Kal ‘Avte- 
Kelas, Os am6 THS Kxopuvns nv epopet KOpUVHTNS 
émexanetro, ExTewvev éy "Eredaupo. qmodas 6é 
acBeveis® Exwv otros epoper Kopiyny adnpar,’ 
5: is Tous TapLovras EXTELVE. TAUT QD aedo- 
peVvos Oncevs époper. Sevtepov &€ xreiver Livy 


1 The passage enclosed in square brackets (xdxei Maoipdns 
. Bopay Exexwov) is found in ESA, but is probably an 

interpolation, as Heyne observed. It is merely a repetition 
of what the author has already said (iii. i. 4, iit. 15. 8). 

2 Maoipdy épacdelon E: TMaoipdns epacbelons SA, Heyne, 
Miiller, Westermann, Bekker, Wagner. 

3 TogeSwvelov E: MoreSavos Heyne, Miiller, Westermann, 
Bekker, Wagner, following apparently the other MSS. 

4 suvhpynce E: cuvhprnce g curhprace A. 

5 xdépovs ES: xovpous A. 6 dvévero LE: dyevvhOn SA. 

7 ppovpoundyny ... thy d38y E: ppovpouuevyns... ris d300 A. 

8 dcdevels A: Bptapobs S. 

® giinpay. In S§ there follow the words hy ard rdv ‘Hoal- 
orou Tlepiphrny fraBev. 


1 He is said to have improved the discovery by inventing 
the iron saw in imitation of the teeth in a serpent’s jawbone. 
See Diodorus Siculus, iv. 76. 5; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 
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with a jawbone of a snake which he had found.!} 
But the corpge was discovered ; Duedalus was tried in 
the Areopagus, and being condemned fled to Minos. 
And there Pasiphae having fallen in love with the 
bull of Poseidon, Daedalus acted as her accomplice 
by contriving a wooden cow, and he constructed the 
labyrinth, to which the Athenians every year sent 
seven youths and as many damsels to be fodder for 
the Minotaur. 

XVI. Aethra bore to Aegeus a son Theseus, and 
when he was grown up, he pushed away the rock 
and took up the sandals and the sword,? and hastened 
on foot to Athens. And he cleared the road, which 
had been beset by evildoers. For first in Epidaurus 
he slew Periphetes, son of Hephaestus and Anticlia, 
who was surnamed the Clubman from the club which 
he carried. For being crazy on his legs he carried 
an iron club, with which he despatched the passers- 
by. That club Theseus wrested from him and 
continued to carry about.‘ Second, he killed Sinis, 


494 sqq. Latin writers held that the invention was suggested 
to him by the backbone of a fish. See Ovid, Metamorph. 
vill. 244 eqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 274; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. 
vi. 14; Isidore, Oreg., xix. 19.9. According to these Latin 
writers, the ingenious artist invented the compass also. As 
to Talos or Perdix and his mechanical inventions, see A. B. 
Cook, Zeus, i. 724 eqq. 

2 The tokens of paternity left by his human father Aegeus. 
See above, iii. 15. a 

* Literally, ‘‘tamed.” As to the adventures cf Theseus 
on his road to Athens, see Bacchylides, xvii. (xviii.) 16 qq. ; 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 59; Plutarch, Theseus, 8 sqq.; Pau- 
sanias, i. 44. 8, ii. 1. 3 8g.; Scholiast on Lucian, Jupiter 
Tragoedus, 21, pp. 64 8q., ed. H. Rabe; Ovid, Metamorph. 
vii. 433 sqq.; 1d. Ibis, 407 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 38. 

4 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 59.2; Plutarch, Theseus, 
8. 1; Pausanias, ii. 1. 4; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 436 aq. ; 
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tov [loAvarnpovos cal Suréas THs KopivOov. obtos 
MLTVOKGUTTNS ETEKANELTO: OLKaY yap TOY Kopry- 
Dior iaOuov nvdyxale Tovs waptovtas qitus Kdp- 
mrovras avéyerOar ot Sé Sia tHv acOeveray ovK 
novvavto, 1 cat iro Tay Sévdpwv avappiTrovpevot 
- qmavwrOpas ar@dXvVTO. TOUT@ TO TpoTT® Kal 
@noevs Liviv aéxretvev. 


1 #duvavro. E and apparently A add xduwrrey, which was 
rightly rejected as a gloss by Heyne and omitted by Her- 
cher. It is retained by Westermann, Bekker, and Wagner, 
and bracketed by Miiller. 


Hyginus, Fab. 38. Periphetes dwelt in Epidaurus, which 
Theseus had to traverse on his way from Troezen to the Isth- 
mus of Corinth. No writer but Apollodorus mentions that 
this malefactor was weak on his legs; the infirmity suggests 
that he may have used his club as a crutch on which to hobble 
along like a poor cripple, till he was within striking distance 
of his unsuspecting victims, when he surprised them by 
suddenly lunging out and felling them to the ground. 

1 Compare Bacchylides, xvii. (xviii.) 19 sgg.; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 59. 3; Plutarch, Theseus, 8. 2; Pausanias, ii. 
1. 4; Scholiast on Lucian, Jupiter Tragoedus, 21 ; Scholiast 
on Pindar, Isthm., Argum. p. 514, ed. Boeckh; Ovid, 
Metamorph. vii. 440 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 38. Bacchylides, 
the Scholiast on Pindar, and Hyginus call Sinis a son of 
Poseidon (Neptune). The ancients are not agreed as to the 
exact mode in which the ruffian Sinis despatched his victims. 
According to Diodorus, Pausanias, and the Scholiast on 
Pindar he bent two pine-trees to the ground, tied the extre- 
mities of his victim to both trees, and then let the trees go, 
which, springing up and separating, tore the wretch’s body 
in two. This atrocious form of murder was at a later time 
actually employed by the emperor Aurelian in a military exe- 
cution. See Vopiscus, Aurelian, 7.4. A Ruthenian pirate, 
named Botho, is said to have put men to death in similar 
fashion. See Saxo Grammaticus, Historia Danica, bk. vii. 
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son of Polypemon and Sylea, daughter of Corinthus. 
This Sinis was surnamed the Pine-bender; for in- 
habiting the Isthmus of Corinth he used to force 
the passers-by to keep bending pine-trees ; but they 
were too weak to do so, and being tossed up by the 
trees they perished miserably. In that way also 
Theseus killed Sinis,1 


vol. i. pp. 353 sg., ed. P. E. Miiller. According to Hyginus, 
Sinis, with the help of his victim, dragged down a pine-tree 
to the earth; then, when the man was struggling to keep 
the tree down, Sinis released it, and in the Bonn the man 
was tossed up into the air and killed by falling heavily to 
the ground. Apollodorus seems to have contemplated a 
similar mode of death, except that he does not mention the 
co-operation of Sinis in bending the tree tothe earth. Accord- 
ing to the Parian Chronicle (Marmor Parium, lines 35 aq.) 
it was not on his journey from Troezen to Athens that Theseus 
killed Sinis, but at a Iater time, after he had come to the 
throne and united the whole of Attica under a single govern- 
ment; he then returned to the Isthmus of Corinth, killed 
Sinis, and celebrated the Isthmian games. This tradition 
seems to imply that Theseus held the games as a funeral 
honour paid to the dead man, or more probably as an 
expiation to appease the angry ghost of his victim. This 
implication is confirmed by the Scholiast on Pindar (J.c.), 
who says that according to some people Theseus held the 
Isthmian games in honour of Sinis, whom he had killed. 
Plutarch tells us (/.c.) that when Theseus had killed Sinis, 
the daughter of the dead man, by name Perigune, fled and 
hid herself in a bed of asparagus ; that she bore a son Mela- 
nippus to Theseus, and that Melanippus had a son Joxus, 
whose descendants, the Ioxids, both men and women, revered 
and honoured asparagus and would not burn it, because 
asparagus had once sheltered their ancestress, This heredi- 
tary respect shown by all the members of a family or clan for 
a particular species of plant is reminiscent of totemism, 
though it is not necessarily a proof of it. 
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APOLLODORI BIBLIOTHECA 
EPITOMA 


EX EPITOMA VATICANA ET FRAGMENTIS 
SABBAITICIS COMPOSITA } 


i Tpirny € ExTeLven ev Kpoppvarr oop THY Kanov- 
pévny Daiay ano* rijs Opeydons rypaos aura’ 
TaUTHY tives “Exldvns Kal Tugpdvos Aéyovet. 
TéTApTOV exTeLve Lxelpwva Tov KopivOcov TOU 
TléXozros, ws bé € éviot Tlocedavos. ovTos év Th 
Meyapixh xatéxyov tas ad éavTob KdnOeloas 
méTpas Swerpavidas, nvayKate TOUS maptovTas 
vite avrow TOUS mobas, kal vitovtas eis Tov 
BvOor, 'AUTOUS eppimre Bopav vrepperyeber Kerevy. 
Oncevs 5¢ dpirdcas avrov Trev Tomy Eppiev 
<els tv Odracoav>.® méurrov extewev év 


1 The passages derived from the Vatican and Sabbaitic 
manuscripts respectively are indicated in the margin by the 
letters E (= Vatican Epitome) and S (= Sabbaitic). The 
combination ES signifies that the passage is found in both 
manuscripts, though sometimes with variations, which are 
indicated in the Critical Notes. The point of transition from 
the one manuscript to the other, or from one to both, or 
from both to one, is marked by a vertical line in the Greek 
text. 

2 aeb Wagner: ind E. 

3 els rhy OdAacoay added by Wagner, comparing Scholiast 
on Lara Hippolytus, 979, plyas eis saa and Pau- 
sanias, i. 44, 8, dpedévra és Od Aacoay. 
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EPITOME OF THE LIBRARY OF 
APOLLODORUS 


COMPOUNDED OF THE VATICAN EPITOME 
AND THE SABBAITIC FRAGMENTS 


I. Turrp, he slew at Crommyon the sow that was 
called Phaea after the old woman who bred it ;! that 
sow, some say, was the offspring of Echidna and 
Typhon. Fourth, he slew Sciron, the Corinthian, son 
of Pelops, or, as some say, of Poseidon. He in the 
Megarian territory held the rocks called after him 
Scironian, and compelled passers-by to wash his feet, 
and in the act of washing he kicked them into the 
deep to be the prey of a huge turtle. But Theseus 
seized him by the feet and threw him into the sea.? 


1 Compare Bacchylides, xvii. (xviii. )23 sg.; Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 59.4; Plutarch, Theseus, 9; Pausanias, ii. 1.3; Hyginus, 
Fab. 38, who calls the animal a boar. Plutarch notices a 
rationalistic yersion of the story, which converted the sow 
Phaea into a female robber of that name. No ancient writer 
but Apollodorus mentions the old woman Phaea who nursed 
the sow, but she appears on vase-paintings which represent 
the slaughter of the sow by Theseus. See Baumeister, Denk- 
mdler des klassischen Altertums, iii. pp. 1787 sq., 1789, fig. 
1873; Hofer, in W. H. Roscher, Leai der griech. und 
rom. Mythologie, ii. 1450 sq. 

2 Compare Bacchylides, xvii. (xviii.) 24 sq. ; Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, iv. 59. 4; Plutarch, Theseus, 10; Pausanias,'i. 44. 8; 
Scholiast on Euripides, Hippolytus, 979; Scholiast on Lucian, 
Jupiter Tragoedus, 21, p. 65, ed. H. Rabe ; Ovid, Metamorph. 
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"Erevoive Kepxvova tov Bpdyyou xat’Apytorns 
vippns. ovTos nvayxate Tovs TapiovTas Tadateu 
kal Tadaiwov avype Onoeds S€ avtov petéwpov 
4 apdpevos Hppakev eis yhv. Extov améxteve Aapa- 
orny, dv Exot TloAvarnpova Aéyovaw. ovtos THY 


vii. 443 eqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 38; Lactantius Placidus, on 
Statius, Theb. i. 333; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
.ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 52, 117 (First Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 167 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 127). Curiously 
enough, the Second Vatican Mythographer attributes the 
despatching of Sciron, not to Theseus, but to theartist Daedalus. 
The Megarians, as we learn from Plutarch, indignantly 
denied the defamatory reports current as to the character 
and pursuits of their neighbour Sciron, whom they represented 
as a most respectable man, the foe of robbers, the friend of 
the virtuous, and connected by marriage with families of the 
highest quality ; but their efforts to whitewash the blackguard 
appear to have been attended with little success. The 
Scironian Rocks, to which Sciron was supposed to have given 
his name, are a line of lofty cliffs rising sheer from the sea ; 
a narrow, crumbling ledge about half way up their face 
afforded a perilous foothold, from which the adventurous 
traveller looked down with horror on the foam of the 
breakers far below. The dangers of the path were obviated 
about the middle of the nineteenth century by the construc- 
tion of a road and railway along the coast. See my note on 
Pausanias, i. 44. 6 (vol. ii. pp. 546 sqq.). 

1 Compare Bacchylides, xvii. (xviii. )26 eg.; Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 59.5; Plutarch, Theseus, 11; Pausanias, i. 39. 3; Scho- 
liast on Lucian, Jupiter Tragoedus, 21, p. 65, ed. H. Rabe; 
Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 439; Hyginus, fab. 38, who calls 
Cercyon a son of Vulcan (Hephaestus). The place asso- 
ciated with the story, known as the wrestling-school of 
Cercyon, was near Eleusis, on the road to Megara (Pausanias, 
l.c.). The Scholiast on Lucian (i.c.) says that it was near 
Eleutherae, but he is probably in error; for if the place were 
near Eleutherae, it must have been on the road from Eleusis 
to Thebes, which is not the road that Theseus would take on 
his way from the Isthmus of Corinth to Athens. 
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Fifth, in Eleusis he slew Cercyon, son of Branchus and 
a nymph Argiope. This Cerecyon compelled passers-by 
to wrestle, and in wrestling killed them. But Theseus 
lifted him up on high and dashed him to the ground.?! 
Sixth, he slew Damastes, whom some call Polypemon.? 


* More commonly known as Procrustes. See Bacchylides, 
vil. (xviii.) 27 sqg.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 59. 5; Plutarch, 
Theseus, 11; Pausanias, i. 38. 5; Scholiast on Euripides, 
Hippolytus, 977; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 438; Hyginus, 
Fab. 38. Ancient authorities are not agreed as to the name 
of this malefactor. Apollodorus and Plutarch call him 
Damastes ; but Apollodorus says that some people called him 
Polypemon, and this latter name is supported by Pausanias, 
who adds that he was surnamed Procrustes. Ovid in two 
toe (Metam. vii. 438, Herotdes, ii. 69) calls him-simply 

ocrustes, but in a third passage (Ibis, 407) he seems to 
speak of him as the son of Polypemon. The Scholiast on 

uripides (i.c.) wrongly names him Sinis. The reference of 
Bacchylides to him is difficult of interpretation. Jebb trans- 
lates the passage: ‘‘The mighty hammer of Polypemon has 
dropt from the hand of the Maimer [Prokoptee], who has met 
with a stronger than himself.” Here Jebb understands Pro- 
koptes to be another name for Procrustes, who received the 
hammer and learned the use of it from Polypemon, his pre- 
decessor, perhaps his father. But other translations and 
explanations have been proposed. See the note in Jebh’s 
Appendix, pp. 490 aq. ; Ww. . Roscher, Lexikon der grtech. 
und rém. Mythologie, iii. 2683, 2687 sqqg. The hammer in 
question was the instrument with which Procrustes operated 
on the short men, beating them out till they fitted the long 
bed, as we learn from the Scholiast on Euripides as well as 
from Apollodorus; a hand-saw was probably the instrument 
with which he curtailed the length of the tall men. Accord- 
ing to Apollodorus, with whom Hyginus agrees, Procrustes 
had two beds for the accommodation of his guests, a long one 
for the short men, and a short one for the long men. But 
according to Diodorus Siculus, with whom the Scholiast on 
Euripides agrees, he had only one bed for all comers, and ad- 
justed his visitors to it with the hammer or the hand-saw 
according to circumstances, 
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olxna éxwv trap’ odov éxropece Sv0 KXivas, play 
pev puxpay, érépay 5¢ peyadny, cal tovs Taptovras 
éml Eéua' xar@v tovs pev Bpayeis emi ris 
peyddyns KataxrXivwrv odpipas ErunTter, iv’ eEiow- 
aot? 77 KrILvy,® tods Sé peydrous ert THs piKpas, 
Kal Ta UTepéxovTa TOU cw@paTos arér pile. 

Kaddpas ovv @noevs thy odov hxev ets "AOnvas.* 
| Mydeca S5¢ Aiyet rote cuvoixodca® émeBovrAevoey 
avt@, cal weiOe: tov Aiyéa guAdrrecOat ws ént- 
Bovrovai7Te.® Aiyevs Sé rov td:0v dyvomy traiéa, 
Seicas! érrepev ert tov Mapabwuov tadpor?® 
ws &¢ avetrev avtov, mapa Mybeias AaB@v av6r- 
pepov ® ™ poo very Kev avT@ pdppaxov. o ¢ gér- 
Aovros avt@ Tod woTOU mpocPEeper Oat edwpycato 
T® Tatp 7d Eidos, Grep emiyvods Aiyeds!® thy 
Kudica ébeppipe TaY yetp@v avTov. Onoeds Sé 

1 tévia Wagner: fevlayv E. Compare iii. 8. 1. 

2 dtiowbac. Wagner: étiow6f E. 

3 9 Alyy Frazer: rais «Alvass Kb, Wagner. 

4 nabdpas ody Onoebs thy Sddv fey eis *AGhvas E. The 
whole opening passage, down to and inclusive of this 
sentence, is wanting in S, which substitutes the following : 
fxrewe 8¢ wdvras nal Kxarerporéocaro tovs dyrimpdrrovTas 
Kipwas Kal xdyras robs Anorpixdy peridyras Blov. ‘‘ And he 
slew all and put to flight the heroes that withstood him 
and all that pursued a robber life.” But the verb xata- 
vtpoxdoua: is late, the use of fpws is suspicious, and the 
whole sentence is probably an independent concoction of 
the abbreviator. 

5 guvoinotoa Ei: cuvotxovca "Abhvas S. 

6 airg Frazer: a’rot ES, Wagner: airéy Biicheler. For 
the dative, compare Plato, Symposium, p. 203 D, éxl{Bouads 
dors Tois KaAois. 

7 Seloas E: 8eloas abrdy &s Bptapdy ivra 8. The rare epic 
adjective Bp:apds, ‘‘ strong,” seems to be rather a favourite 
with 8, for he goes out of his way to apply it absurdly to 
the crazy legs of Periphetes. See Critical Note on iii. 16. 1. 
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He had his dwelling beside the road, and made up 
two beds, one small and the other big; and offering 
hospitality to the passers-by, he laid the short 
men on the big bed and hammered them, to make 
them fit the bed; but the tall men he laid. on the 
little bed and sawed off the portions of the body that 
projected beyond it. 

So, having cleared the road, Theseus came to 
Athens. But Medea, being then wedded to Aegeus, 
plotted against him ! and persuaded Aegeus to beware 
of him as a traitor. And Aegeus, not knowing his 
own son, was afraid and sent him against the Mara- 
thonian bull. Ansl when Theseus had killed it, 
Aegeus presented to him a poison which he had 
received the selfsame day from Medea. But just as 
the draught was about to be administered to him, 
he gave his father the sword, and on recognizing it 
Aegeus dashed the cup from his hands.2— And when 


1 That Theseus was sent against the Marathonian bull at 
the instigation of Medea is affirmed also by the First Vatican 
Mythographer. See Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 18, Fab. 48. Compare Plutarch, 
Theseus, 14; Pausanias, i. 27. 10; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 
433 sq. As to Medea at Athens, see above, i. 9. 28. 

2 Compare Plutarch, Theseus, 12; Scholiast on Homer, 
Il. xi. 741; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 404-424. According to 
Ovid, the poison by which Medea attempted the life of 
Theseus was aconite, which she had brought with her from 
Scythia. The incident seems to have been narrated by 
Sophocles in his tragedy Aegeus. See The Fragments of 
Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 15 sq. 


8 txeuwev éx) roy Mapaddvioy tavpoy Ei: éxt rby Mapaddénoy 
éxepe Tadpoy dvarwOjvat bx” abro S. 

9 avOhpepoy S: adnuepwdy EK. 

W éxvyvois Alyebs E:: Aivyeds éxcyvots S. 
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avayvwpiobels TO TaTpl Kal THY ereBovAny pabov 
é£éBare thv Myderav. 

Kai eis tov tpitov Sacpov t@ Mivetaipe cvy- 
xatanréyetat) | ws S€é tives Néyouoty, Ex@y éavTOV 
édwxev. eyovons 5é THs vews pédXav iotiov Aiyeds 
T@ TaLol évetetXaTo, éayv Uroatpéedyn Cav, NEeuUKOIS 
TeTaoat THY vadv iaTiols.| ws Sé HKev eis Kpnrny,? 
"Apiddyn Ovydrnp Mivwos épwrixas Siatebecioa 
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1 Compare Plutarch, Theseus, 17; Eustathius, on Homer, 
Od. xi. 320, p. 1688; Scholiast on Homer, Od. xi. 322, and on 
Il, xviii. 590; Hyginus, Fab. 41; Lactantius Placidus, on 
Statius, Achill. 192. The usual tradition seems to have been 
that he volunteered for the dangerous service ; but a Scholiast 
on Homer (Jl. xviii. 590) speaks as if the lot had fallen on 
him with the other victims. According to Hellanicus, cited 
by Plutarch (i.c.), the victims were not chosen by lot, but 
Minos caine to Athens and picked them for himself, and on 
this particular occasion Theseus was the first on whom his 
choice fell. 

2 As to the black and white sails, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 
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Theseus was thus made known to his father and 
informed of the plot, he expelled Medea. 

And he was numbered among those who were to 
be sent as the third tribute to the Minotaur ; or, as 
some affirm, he offered himself voluntarily.!. And as 
the ship had a black sail, Aegeus charged his son, 
if he returned alive, to spread white sails on the 
ship.2,- And when he came to Crete, Ariadne, 
daughter of Minos, being amorously disposed to 
him, offered to help him if he would agree to 
carry her away to Athens and have her to wife. 
Theseus having agreed on oath to do so, she besought 
Daedalus to disclose the way out of the labyrinth. 
And at his suggestion she gave Theseus a clue when 
he went in; Theseus fastened it to the door, and, 
drawing it after him, entered in.? And having found 


61. 4; Plutarch, Theseus, 17 and 22; Pausanias, i. 22. 5; 
Catullus, Ixiv. 215-245; Hyginus, Fab. 41 and 43; Servius, 
on Virgil, Aen. iii. 74. According to Simonides, quoted by 
Plutarch (J.c.), the sail that was to be the sign of safety was 
not white but scarlet, which, by contrast with the blue sea, 
would have caught the eye almost as easily as a white sail at 
a great distance. 

3 Compare Scholiast on Homer, Od. xi. 322, and on JI. xviii. 
590; Eustathius, on Homer, Od. xi. 320, p. 1688; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 61. 4; Plutarch, Theseus, 19; Hyginus, Fab. 42; 
Servius, on Virgil, Aen.‘ vi. 14, and on Georg. i. 222; Lac- 
tantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. xii. 676; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 16, 116 eq. 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 43; Second Vatican Mitho- 
grapher, 124). The clearest description of the clue, with 
which the amorous Ariadne furnished Theseus, is given by 
the Scholiasts and Eustathius on Homer (li.cc.). From them 
we learn that it was a ball of thread which Ariadne had 
begged of Daedalus for the use of her lover. He was to fasten 
one end of the thread to the lintel of the door on entering 
into the labyrinth, and holding the ball in his hand to un- 
wind the skein while he penetrated deeper and deeper into 
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the maze, till he found the Minotaur asleep in the inmost 
recess ; then he was to catch the monster by the hair and 
sacrifice him to Poseidon; after which he was to retrace his 
steps, gathering up the thread behind him as he went. 
According to the Scholiast on the Odyssey (l.c.), the story 
was a by Pherecydes, whom later authors may have 
copied. 
P That is, the boys and girls whom he had rescued from 
the Minotaur. 
* Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 61. 5; Plutarch, Theseus, 
20; Pausanias, i. 20. 3, x. 29. 4; Scholiast on Apollonius 
- Rhodius, Argon. iii. 997; Scholiast on Theocritus, ii. 45; — 
Catullus, Ixiv. 116 sqgg.; Ovid, Heroides, x.; td. Ars amat. 
i, 527 aqq.; td. Metamorph. viii. 174 eqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 43 ; 
Servius, on Virgil, Georg. i. 222; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 116 sg. (Second Vatican 
Mythographer, 124). Homer’s account of the fate of Ariadne 
is different. He says (Od. xi. 321-325) that when Theseus 
was carrying off Ariadne from Crete to Athens she was 
slain by Aetaniis in the island of Dia at the instigation of 
Dionysus. Later writers, such as Diodorus Siculus, identified 
Dia with Naxos, but it is rather ‘‘the little island, now 
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the Minotaur in the last part of the labyrinth, he 
killed him by smiting him with his fists; and drawing 
the clue after him made his way out again. And by 
night he arrived with Ariadne and the children! at 
Naxos. There Dionysus fell in love with Ariadne 
and carried her off;? and having brought her to 
Lemnos he enjoyed her, and begat Thoas, Staphylus, 
Oenopion, and Peparethus.® 

In his grief on account of Ariadne, Theseus forgot 
to spread white sails on his ship when he stood for 
port; and Aegeus, seeing from the acropolis the ship 
with a black sail, supposed that Theseus had perished; 
so he cast himself down and died.‘ But Theseus 


Standia, just off Heraclaion, on the north coast of Crete, 
Theseus would pass the island in sailing for Athens” (W. W. 
Merry on Homer, Od. xi. 322). Apollodorus seems to be the 
only extant ancient author who mentions that Dionysus 
carried off Ariadne from Naxos to Lemnos and had inter- 
course with her there. 

3 Compare Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iii. 
997. Others said that Ariadne bore Staphylus and Oenopion 
to Theseus (Plutarch, Theseus, 20). 

* Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 61. 6 sg.; Plutarch, The- 
seus, 22 ; Pausanias, i. 22.5; Hyginus, Fab. 43; Servius, on 
Virgil, Aen. iii. 74; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 117 (Second Vatican Mythographer, 
125). The three Latin writers say that Aegeus threw himself 
into the sea, which was hence called the Aegean after him. 
The Greek writers say that he cast himself down from the 
rock of the acropolis. Pausanius describes the exact point 
from which he fell, to wit the lofty bastion at the western 
end of the acropolis, on which in after ages the elegant little 
temple of Wingless Victory stood and still stands. It com- 
mands a wonderful view over the ports of Athens and away 
across the sea to Aegina and the coast of Peloponnese, looming 
clear and blue through the diaphanous Attic air in the far 
distance. A better look-out the old man could not have 
chosen from which to watch, with straining eyes, for the 
white or scarlet sail of his returning son. 
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* The version of Zenobius, which is probably based on 
that of Apollodorus, is here printed for comparison. 





1 Pallas was the brother of Aegeus (see above, iii. 15. 5) ; 
hence his fifty sons were cousins to Theseus. So long as 
Aegeus was childless, his nephews hoped to succeed to the 
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succeeded to the sovereignty of Athens, and killed 
the sons of Pallas, fifty in number;! likewise all who 
would oppose him were killed by him, and he got 
the whole government to himself. 

On being apprized of the flight of Theseus and 
his company, Minos shut up the guilty Daedalus in 
the labyrinth, along with his son Icarus, who had 
been borne to Daedalus by Naucrate, a female slave of 
Minos. But Daedalus constructed wings for himself 
and his son, and enjoined his son, when he took to . 
flight, neither to fly high, lest the glue should melt in 
the sun and the wings should drop off, nor to fly near 
the sea, lest the pinions should be detached by the 
damp. But the infatuated Icarus, disregarding his 
father’s injunctions, soared ever higher, till, the glue 
melting, he fell into the sea called after him I[carian, 
and perished.? But Daedalus made his way safely to 


throne; but when Theseus appeared from Troezen, claiming 
to be the king’s son and his heir apparent, they were disap- 
pointed and objected to his succession, on the ground that he ° 
was a stranger and a foreigner. Accordingly, when Theseus 
succeeded to the crown, Pallas and his fifty sons rebelled 
against him, but were defeated and slain. See Plutarch, 
Theseus, 3 and 13; Pausanias, i. 22. 2, i. 28. 10; Scholiast on 
Euripides, Hippolytus, 35, who quotes from Philochorus a 
passage about the rebellion. In order to be purified from the 
guilt incurred by killing his cousins, Theseus went into banish- 
ment for a year along with his wife Phaedra. The place of 
their exile was Troezen, where Theseus had been born; and 
it was there that Phaedra saw and conceived a fatal passion 
for her stepson Hippolytus, and laid the plot of death. See 
Euripides, Htppolytus, 34 sqq.; Pausanias, 1. 22.2. Accord- 
ing to a different tradition, Theseus was tried for murder 
before the court of the Delphinium at Athens, and was 
acquitted on the plea of justifiable homicide (Pausanias, i. 
28. 10). 

2 Compare Strabo, xiv. 1. 19, p. 639; Lucian, Gallus, 23 ; 
Arrian, Anabasis, vii. 20.5 ; Zenobius, Cent. iv. 92; Jd. 
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1 AalBadros 8t Biaod(era: eis Kduinov ris XixeAlas inserted by 
Wagner from a comparison with Zenobius, Cent. iv. 92 and 
Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 506, ‘O Aal8adros 8 els Kdpivoy (sic) 
od (erat ScneAlas. 
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Camicus in Sicily. And Minos pursued Daedalus, and 
in every country that he searched he carried a spiral 
shell and promised to give a great reward to him who 
should pass a thread through the shell, believing that 
by that means he should discover Daedalus. And 
having come to Camicus in Sicily, to the court of 
Cocalus, with whom Daedalus was concealed, he 
showed the spiral shell. Cocalus took it, and promised 
to thread it, and gave it to Daedalus; and Daedalus 
fastened a thread to an ant, and, having bored a hole 
in the spiral shell, allowed the ant to pass through it. 
But when Minos’ found the thread passed through the 
shell, he perceived that Daedalus was with Cocalus, 
and at once demanded his surrender.!_ Cocalus prom- 
ised to surrender him, and made an entertainment for 


Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 498 sqq.; Severus, Narr. 5, in Wester- 
mann’s Mythographt Graeci, Appendix Narrationum, 32, p. 
373; Scholiast on Homer, Jl. ii. 145; Ovid, Metamorph. viii. 
183-235 ; Hyginus, Fab. 40; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latins, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 16 and 117 (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 43, Second Vatican Mythographer, 125). 
According to one account, Daedalus landed from his flight at 
Cumae, where he dedicated his wings to Apollo. See Virgil, 
Aen. vi. 14 8qq.; Juvenal, iii. 25. The myth of the flight of 
Daedalus and Icarus is rationalized by Diodorus Siculus (iv. 
77. 5 eq.) and Pausanias (ix. 11. 4 4g.). According to 
Diodorus, the two were provided by Pasiphae with a ship 
in which they escaped, but in landing on a certain island 
Icarus fell into the sea and was drowned. According to 
Pausanias, father and son sailed in separate ships, scuddin 
before the wind with sails, which Daedalus had just invente 
and spread for the first time to the sea breeze. The only 
writer besides Apollodorus who mentions the name of Icarus’s 
mother is Tzetzes; he agrees with Apollodorus, whom he may 
have copied, in describing her as a slave woman named 
Naucrate. 

1 The story of the quaint device by which Minos detected 
Daedalus is repeated by Zenobius (Cent. iv. 92), who probably 
copied Apollodorus. See above, pp. 138, 140. The device was 
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mentioned by Sophocles in a lost play, The Camicians, in 
which he dealt with the residence of Daedalus at the court 
of Cocalus in Sicily. See Athenaeus, iii. 32, p. 86cD; The 
Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, ii. 3 sqq. 

1 Compare Zenobius, Cené. iv. 92; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 79. 
2; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 508 sg. ; Scholiast on Homer, J2. 
ii. 145; Scholiast on Pindar, Nem. iv. 59 (95); Ovid, Ibis, 
289 sqg., with the Scholia. The account of Zenobius agrees 
closely with that of Apollodorus, except that he makes the 
daughters of Cocalus pour boiling pitch instead of boiling 
water on the head of their royal guest. The other authorities 


1 sire of boiling water. The Scholiast on Pindar informs us | 
t 


at the ever ingenious Daedalus persuaded the princesses to 
lead a pipe through the roof, which discharged a stream of 
boiling water on Minos while he was disporting himself in the 
bath. Other writers mention the agency of the daughters of 
Cocalus in the murder of Minos, without describing the mode 
of his taking off. See Pausanias, vii. 4. 6; Conon, Narrat. 
25; Hyginus, Fab. 44. Herodotus contents himself with 
saying (vii. 169 sg.) that Minos died a violent death at Cami- 
cus in Sicily, whither he had gone in search of Daedalus. 
“* . Greek expression which I have translated ‘‘ was undone” 
-os éyévero) is peculiar. Ifthe text is sound (see Critical 
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Minos; but after his bath Minos was undone by the 
daughters of Cocalus; some say, however, that he 
died through being drenched with boiling water.1 
Theseus joined Hercules in his expedition against 
the Amazons and carried off Antiope, or, as some say, 
Melanippe; but Simonides calls her Hippolyte.* 


Note), the words must be equivalent to éfeAv@n, ‘‘ was re- 
laxed, unstrung, or unnerved.” Compare Aristotle, Problem 
i. p. 862 b 2 ag., od. Bekker, xcareWuypydvov xayrds Tov odparos 
wal éxAeAupévou xpds tovs xévous. Aristotle also uses the 
adjective &Auros to express a supple, nerveless, or effeminate 
motion of the hands (Phystog. 3, p. 808a 14); and he says 
that tame elephants were trained to strike wild elephants, 
éws by éxAdaworw (abrods), “until they relax or weaken them” 
(Htst. anim. ix. 1, p. 610 a 27, ed Bekker). Isocrates speaks 
of a mob (3xAos) wpds roy wéAenoy exAeAvudvos (Or. iv. 150). 
The verb éxAvew is used in the sense of making an end of 
something troublesome or burdensome (Sophocles, Oedipus 
Tyrannus, 35 sq. with Jebb’s note) from which it might 
pears be extended to persons regarded as troublesome or 

urdensome. We may compare the parallel uses of the Latin 
dissolvere, as applied both to things (Horace, Odes, i. 9. 5, 
dissolve frigus) and to persons (Sallust, Jugurtha, 17, plerosque 
senectus dissolvit). 

? As to Theseus and the Amazons, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 
28; Plutarch, Theseus, 26-28 ; Pausanias, i. 2. 1, i. 15. 2, i. 
41. 7, ii. 32. 9, v. 11. 4 and 7; Zenobius, Cent. v. 33. The 
invasion of Attica by the Amazons in the time of Theseus is 
repeatedly referred to by Isocrates (Or. iv. 68 and 70, vi. 42, 
vil. 75, xii. 193). The Amazon whom Theseus married, and 
by whom he had Hippolytus, is commonly called Antiope 
(Plutarch, Theseus, 26, 28; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 28; Pau- 
sanias, i. 2.1, 1.41.7; Seneca, Hippolytus, 927 sqq.; Hyginus, 
Fab. 30). But according to Clidemus, in agreement with 
Simonides, her name was Hippolyte (Plutarch, Theseus, 27), 
and so she is called by Isocrates (Or. xii. 193). Pausanias says 
that Hippolyte was a sister of Antiope (i. 41. 7). Tzetzes 
expressly affirms that Antiope, and not Hippolyte, was the 
wife of Thesauia and mother of Hippolytus (Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 1329). The grave of Antiope was shown both at 
Athens and Megara (Pausanias, i. 2. 1, i. 41. 7). 
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Wherefore the Amazons marched against Athens, and 
having taken upa position about the Areopagus ! they 
were vanquished by the Athenians under Theseus. 
And though he had a son Hippolytus by the Amazon, 
Theseus afterwards received from Deucalion? in 
marriage Phaedra, daughter of Minos; and when 
her marriage was being celebrated, the Amazon that 
had before been married to him appeared in arms 
with her Amazons, and threatened to kill the assem- 
bled guests. But they hastily closed the doors and 
killed her. However, some say that she was slain in 
battle by Theseus. And Phaedra, after she had borne 
two children, Acamas and Demophon, to Theseus, 
fell in love with the son hé had by the Amazon, to 
wit, Hippolytus, and besought him to lie with her. 
Howbeit, he fled from her embraces, because he hated 
all women. But Phaedra, fearing that he might 
accuse her to his father, cleft open the doors of her 
bedchamber, rent her garments, and falsely charged 
Hippolytus with an assault. Theseus believed her 
and prayed to Poseidon that Hippolytus might perish. 
So, when Hippolytus was riding in his chariot and 
driving beside the sea, Poseidon sent up a bull from 
the surf, and the horses were frightened, the chariot 

1 According to Diodorus Siculus (iv. 28. 2), the Amazons 
encamped at the place which was afterwards called the Ama- 
zonium. The topography of the battle seems to have been 
minutely described by the antiquarian Clidemus, according 
to whom the array of the Amazons extended from the 
Amazonium to the. Pnyx, while the Athenians attacked them 
from the Museum Hill on one side and from Ardettus and’ 
the Lyceum on the other. See Plutarch, Theseus, 27. 

2 This Deucalion was a son of Minos and reigned after him ; 
he was thus a brother of Phaedra. See above, iii. 1. 2; 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 62. 1. He is not to be confounded with 
the more famous Deucalion in whose time the great flood took 
place. See above, i. 7. 2. ae 
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2 vais jvlass inserted by Wagner (comparing Scholiast on 
Plato, Laws, xi. p. 931B, rats jylas é¢umdraxels éAdxdpuevos 


Ovyhoxe:; Euripides, Hippolytus, 1236, qvlacw eurdacels ; 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 62. 3; éuwAaxey trois inaciw éAxvoO7jvas). 





1 The guilty passion of Phaedra for her stepson Hippolytus 
and the tragic end of the innocent youth, done to death by 
the curses of his father Theseus, are the subject of two extant 
tragedies, the Hippolytus of Euripides, and the Hippolytus 
or Phaedra of Seneca. Compare also Diodorus Siculus, iv. 
62; Pausanias, i. 22, 1 sg., ii. 32. 1-4; Scholiast on Homer, 
Od. xi. 321, citing Asclepiades as his authority; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 1329; id. Chiliades, vi. 504 sqq.; 
Scholiast on Plato, Laws, xi. p. 9318; Ovid, Metamorph. 
xv. 497 sqq. ; wd. Heroides, iv.; Hyginus, Fab. 47; Servius, 
on Virgil, Aen. vi. 445, and vii. 761; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 17, 117 sg. 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 46; Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 128). Sophocles composed a tragedy Phaedra, 
of which some fragments remain, but little or nothing is 
known of the plot. See The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. 
C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 294 sgg. Euripides wrote two 
tragedies on the same subject, both under the title of Hippo- 
lytus : it is the second which has come down to us. In the 
first Hippolytus the poet, incensed at the misconduct of his 
wife, painted the character and behaviour of Phaedra in 
wnuch darker colours than in the second, where he has - 
softened the portrait, representing the unhappy woman as 
instigated by the revengeful Aphrodite, but resisting the 
impulse of her fatal passion to the last, refusing to tell her 
love to Hippolytus, and dying by her own hand rather than 
endure the shame of its betrayal by a blabbing nurse. This 
version of the story is evidently not the one here followed hb 
Apollodorus, according to whom Phaedra made criminal ad- 
vances to her stepson. On the other hand the version of 
Apollodorus agrees in this respect with that of the Scholiast 
on Homer (i.c.): both writers may have followed the first 

aK 


EPITOME, 1. 19 


‘dashed in pieces, and Hippolytus, entangled in the 


reins, was dragged to death. And when her passion 
was made public, Phaedra hanged herself.} 


Hippolytus of Euripides. As to that lost play, of which 
some fragments have come down to us, see the life of Euri- 
pides in Westermann’s Vitarum Scriptores Graect Minores, 
p. 137; the Greek argument to the extant Hippolytus of 
Kuripides (vol. i. p. 163, ed. Paley) ; Tragicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 491 sqgqg. Apollodorus says 
nothing as to the scene of the tragedy. Euripides in his 
extant play lays it at Troezen, whither Theseus had gone 
with Phaedra to be purified for the slaughter of the sons of 
Pallas (Hippolytus, 34 sqq.). Pausanias agrees with this 
account, and tells us that the graves of the unhappy pair 
were to be seen beside each other at Troezen, near a myrtle- 
tree, of which the pierced leaves still bore the print of 
Phaedra’s brooch. The natural beauty of the spot is in 
keeping with the charm which the genius of Euripides has 
thrown over the romantic story of unhappy love and death. 
Of Troezen itself only a few insignificant ruins remain, over- 
Bake with weeds and dispersed amid a wilderness of bushes. 

ut hard by are luxuriant groves of lemon and orange with 
here and there tall cypresses towering like dark spires above 
them, while behind this belt of verdute rise wooded hills, 
and across the blue waters of the nearly landlocked bay 
lies Calauria, the sacred island of Poseidon, its peaks veiled 
in the sombre green of the pines. 

A different place and time were assigned by Seneca to the 
tragedy. According to him, the events took place at Athens, 
and Phaedra conceived her passion for Hippolytus and made 
advances to him during the absence of her husband, who had 
gone down to the nether world with Pirithous and was there 
detained for four years (Hippolytus, 835 sqq.). Diodorus 
Siculus agrees with Euripides in laying the scene of the 
tragedy at Troezen, and he agrees with Apollodorus in saying 
that at the time when Phaedra fell in love with Hippolytus 
she was the mother of two sons, Acamas and Demophon, b 


_ Theseus. In his usual rationalistic vein Diodorus omits all 


mention of Poseidon and the sea-bull, and ascribes the acci- 
dent which befell Hippolytus to the mental agitation he felt 
at his stepmother’s calumny. 
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kata tov Kevravpwv cvvertycato moXepov. 


1 Suvendxnoe 88... 5 @noeds airay aveiaev. This passage 
is inserted from Zenobius, Cent. v. 33, who probably bor- 
rowed it from Apollodorus, : 


1 Compare Pindar, Pyth. ii. 21 (39)-48 (88), with the Scho- 
liast on v. 21 (39) ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 69. 4 sg.; Scholiast 
on Euripides, Phoenissae, 1185; Scholiast on Homer, Od. 
xxi. 303; Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iii. 62; 
Hyginus, Fab. 62; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. vi. 286 (who does 
not mention the punishment of the wheel); Lactantius Pla- 
cidus on Statius, Theb. iv. 539; Scriptores rerum mythi- 
carum Latin, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 4, 110 sq. (First 
Vatican Mythographer, 14; Second Vatican Mythographer, 
106). J. Tzetzes flatly contradicts Pindar and substitutes a 
dull rationalistic narrative for the poet’s picturesque myth 
(Chiliades, vii. 30 sqq.). According to some, the wheel of 
Ixion was fiery (Scholiast on Euripides, J.c.); according to 
the Vatican Mythographer it was entwined with snakes. 
The fiery aspect of the wheel is supported by vase-paintings. 
From this and other evidence Mr. A. B. Cook argues that the 
flaming wheel launched through the air is a mythical ex- 
pression for the Sun, and that Ixion himself ‘‘ typifies a whole 
series of human Ixions who in bygone ages were done to 
death as effete embodiments of the sun-god.” See his book 
Zeus, i. 198-211. 

2 This passage concerning the fight of Theseus with the 
centaurs at the marriage of Pirithous does not occur in our text 


an 
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Ixion fell in love with Hera and attempted to force 
her; and when Hera reported it, Zeus, wishing to 
know if the thing were so, made a cloud in the like- 
ness of Hera and laid it beside him; and when Ixion 
boasted that he had enjoyed the favours of Hera, Zeus 
bound him to a wheel, on which he is whirled by 
winds through the air; such is the penalty he pays. 
And the cloud, impregnated by Ixion, gave birth to 
Centaurus. 

And Theseus allied himself with Pirithous,? when 
he engaged in war against the centaurs. For when 


of Apollodorus, but is conjecturally restored to it from Zeno- 
bius (Cent. v. 33), or rather from his interpolator, who 
frequently quotes passages of Apollodorus without acknow- 
ledgment. The restoration was first proposed by Professor 
C. bert before the discovery of the Epitome; and it is 
adopted by R. Wagner in his edition of Apollodorus. See C. 
Robert, De Apollodort Bibliotheca, pp. 49 sq.; R. Wagner, 
Epitoma Vaticana ex Apollodort Bibliotheca, p. 147. As 
Pirithous was a son of Ixion (see above, i. 8. 2), the account 
of his marriage would follow naturally after the recital of his 
father’s crime and punishment, As to the wedding of Piri- 
thous, see further Diodorus Siculus, iv. 70. 3; Plutarch, Theseus, 
30; Pausanias, v. 10. 8; Scholiast on Homer, Od. xxi. 295; 
Hyginus, Fab. 33; Ovid, Metamorph. xii. 210-535 ; Servius, 
on Virgil, Aen. vii. 304; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. 0 Bode, vol. i. pp. 51, 111 (First Vatican Mythogra- 

her, 162 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 108). The wife of 

irithous is called Deidamia by Plutarch, but Hippodamia by 
Diodorus Siculus, Hyginus, and the Second Vatican Mytho- 

rapher, as well as by Homer (Ji. ii. 742). Ovid calls her 
Hinpodane: The scene of the battle of the Lapiths with the 
centaurs at the wedding of Pirithous was sculptured in the 
western gable of the ape of Zeus at Olympia; all the 
sculptures were discovered, in a more or less fragmentary 
state, by the Germans in their excavations of the sanctuary, 
and they are now exhibited in the museum at Olympia. See 
Pausanias, v. 10. 8, with my commentary (vol. iii. pp. 516 


8qq.). 
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1 airay Wagner: ax’ abrav MSS. of Zenobius. 


1 As to Caeneus, his change of sex and his invulnerability, 
see Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 57-64, with the Scholiast 
on v. 57; Scholiast on Homer, Jl. i. 264; Plutarch, Stoic. 
absurd. 1;1d. De profectibus in virtute, 1; Lucian, Gallus, 
19; 1d. De saltatione, 57 ; Apostolius, Cent. iv. 19; Palae- 

hatus, De tncredib. 11; Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 17 ; 
Virgil, Aen. vi. 448 sg.; Ovid, Metamorph. xii. 459-532; 
Hyginus, Fab. 14, pp. 39 sq., ed. Bunte; Servius, on Virgil, 
Aen. vi. 448; Lactantius Placidus on Statius, Achill. 264; 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. 
R . 49, 111 sq., 189 (First Vatican Mythographer, 154; Second 
fatican Mythographer, 108; Third Vatican Mythographer, — 
6. 25). According to Servius and the Vatican Mythographers, 
after his death Caeneus was changed back into a woman, thus 
conforming to an observation of Plato or Aristotle that the sex 
of a person generally changes at each transmigration of his 
soul intoa new body. Curiously enough, the Urabunna and 
Waramunga tribes of Central Australia agree with Plato or 
Aristotle on this point. They believe that the souls of the 
dead transmigrate sooner or later into new bodies, and that 
at each successive transmigration they change their sex. See 
‘Sir) Baldwin Spencer and F. J. Gillen, The Northern Tribes 
Yentral Australia (London, 1904), p. 148. According to 
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Pirithous wooed Hippodamia, he feasted the centaurs 
because they were her kinsmen. But being unaccus- 
tomed to wine, they made themselves drunk by 
swilling it greedily, and when the bride was brought 
in, they attempted to violate her. But Pirithous, fully 
armed, with Theseus, joined battle with them, and 
Theseus killed many of them. 

Caeneus was formerly a woman, but after that 
Poseidon had intercourse with her, she asked to be- 
come an invulnerable man; wherefore in the battle 
with the centaurs he thought scorn of wounds and 
killed many of the centaurs; but the rest of them 
surrounded him and by striking him with fir-trees 
buried him in the earth,! 


Ovid (Metamorph. xii. 524 sqq.), a bird with yellow wings was 
sven to rise from the heap of logs under which Caeneus was 
overwhelmed ; and the seer Mopsus explained the bird to be 
Caeneus transformed into that creature. Another tradition 
about Caeneus was that he set up his spear in the middle of 
the market-place and ordered people to regard it as a god and 
to swear by it. He himself prayed and sacrificed to none of 
the gods, but only to his spear. It was this impiety that drew 
down on him the wrath of Zeus, who instigated the centaurs 
to overwhelm him. See the Scholiast on Homer, JI. i. 264; 
Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 57. The whole 
story of the parentage of Caeneus, his impiety, his invulner- 
ability, and the manner of his death, is told by the old prose- 
writer Acusilaus in a passage quoted by a Greek grammarian, 
of whose work some fragments, written on papyrus, were 
discovered some years ago at Oxyrhynchus in Egypt. See The 
Oxyrhynchus Papyrt, part xiii. (London, 1919), pp. 133 sq. 
Apollodorus probably derived his account of Caeneus from 
Acusilaus, whom he often refers to (see Index). The fortunate 
discovery of this fragment of the ancient writer confirms our 
confidence in the excellence of the sources used by Apollo- 
dorus and in the fidelity with which he followed them. In 
his complete work he may have narrated the impiety of. 
Caeneus in setting up his spear for worship, though the 
episode has been omitted in the Epitome. 
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1 $s os Herwerden: &s KE, Wagner. 
2 alS:ov Herwerden: ’Atdwvéa HK, Wagner. 


1 See above, iii. 10.7, with the note. Diodorus Siculus (iv. 
63. 2) says that Helen was ten years old when she was 
carried off by Theseus and Pirithous. 

2 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 63. 3 and 5; Plutarch, 
Theseus, 32 and 34; Pausanias, i. 17. 5, ii. 22.6. According 
to these writers, it was not Athens but Aphidna (Aphidnae) 
that was captured by the Dioscuri. 

* Menestheus was one of the royal family of Athens, being 
a son of Peteos, who was a son of Orneus, who was a son of 
Erechtheus. See Plutarch, Theseus, 32 ; Pausanias, ii. 25. 6. 
That he was restored and placed on the throne by Castor 
and Pollux during the absence of Theseus is mentioned also 
by Pausanias (i. 17. 6) and Aelian (Var. Hist. iv. 5). Coin- 
pare Plutarch, Theseus, 32 sq. 

4 As to Theseus and Pirithous in hell, and the rescue of 
Theseus by Hercules, see above, ii. 5. 12 with the note. The 
great painter Polygnotus painted the two heroes seated in 
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Having made a compact with Pirithous that they 
would marry daughters of Zeus, Theseus, with the 
help of Pirithous, carried off Helen from Sparta for 
himself, when she was twelve years old,! and in the 
endeavour to win Persephone as a bride for Pirithous 
he went down to Hades. And the Dioscuri, with the 
Lacedaemonians and Arcadians, captured Athens and 
carried away Helen, and with her Aethra, daughter 
of Pittheus, into captivity;2 but Demophon and 
Acamas fled. And the Dioscuri also brought back 
Menestheus from exile,and gave him the sovereignty 
of Athens. But when Theseus arrived with Pirithous 
in Hades, he was beguiled ; for, on the pretence that 
they were about to partake of good cheer, Hades 
bade them first be seated on the Chair of Forget- 
fulness, to which they grew and were held fast by 
coils of serpents. Pirithous, therefore, remained 
bound for ever, but Hercules brought Theseus up 
and sent him to Athens.’ Thence he was driven by 


chairs, Theseus liolding his friend’s sword and his own, while 
Pirithous gazed wistfully at the now useless blades, that had 
done such good service in the world of light and life. See 
Pausanias, x. 29. 9. No ancient author, however, except 
Apollodorus in the present passage, expressly mentions the 
Chair of Forgetfulness, though Horace seems to allude to it 
(Odes, iv. 7. 27 sg.), where he speaks of ‘‘ the Lethaean bonds” 
which held fast Pirithous, and which his faithful friend was 
werless to break. But when Apollodorus speaks of the 
eroes growing to their seats, he may be following the old 
poet Panyasis, who said that Theseus and Pirithous were not 
pinioned to their chairs, but that the rock growing to thejr 
flesh held them as in a vice (Pausanias /.c.). Indeed, Theseus 
stuck so fast that, on being wrenched away by Hercules, he 
left a piece of his person adhering to the rock, which, accord- 
ing to some people, was the reason why the Athenians ever 
afterwards were so remarkably spare in that part of their 
frame. See Suidas, s.v. Alowo:; Scholiast on Aristophanes, 
Knights, 1368 ; compare Aulus Gellius, x. 16. 13. 
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1 BapdOpwy Wagner: 8d6per KE. 
2"Aidov Wagner: &ip E. 
3 uerewplCovras Wagner: perewpl(ovra E, 


1 Compare Plutarch, Theseus, 35; Pausanias, i. 17. 6; 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 62. 4. 

2 As to the punishment of Tantalus, see Homer, Od. xi. 
582-592, who describes only the torments of hunger’ and 
thirst, but says nothing about the overhanging stone. But 
the stone is often mentioned by later writers. See Archilochus, | 
erat by Plutarch, Praecept. Ger. Retpub. 6, and by the 

choliast on Pindar, Olymp. i. 60 (97); Pindar, Olymp. i. 55 
(87) sgg., with the Scholia on v. 60 (97); itd. Iethm. viii. 10 
(21) ; Euripides, Orestes, 4-10; Plato, Cratylus, p. 395 DE ; 
Hyperides, Frag. 176, ed. Blass; Antipater, in Anthologia 
Palatina, Appendix Planudea, iv. 131. 9 sg.; Plutarch, De 
superstittone, 11; Lucian, Dial. Mort. 17; Pausanias, x. 31. 
10; Philostratus, Vit. Apollon. iii. 25; Apostolius, Cené. vii. 
60, xvi. 9; Nonnus, Narrat. in Westermann’s Mythographi 
Graect, Appendiz Narrationum, 73, p. 386; Athenaeus, vii. 
14, p. 28180; Lucretius, iii. 980 sg. ; Cicero, De finibus, i, 
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Menestheus and went to Lycomedes, who threw 
him down an abyss and killed him.! 

II. Tantalus is punished in Hades by having a 
stone impending over him, by being perpetually in a 
lake and seeing at his shoulders on either side trees 
with fruit growing beside the lake. The water touches 
his jaws, but when he would take a draught of it, the 
water dries up; and when he would partake of the 
fruits, the trees with the fruits are lifted by winds 
as high as the clouds. Some say that he is thus 
punished because he blabbed to men the mysteries of 
the gods, and because he attempted to share ambrosia 
with his fellows.” 

Broteas, a hunter, did not honour Artemis, and 


18. 60; ed. Tuscul. Disput. iv, 16. 35 ; Horace, Epod. 17, 65 ey. 
and Sat. i. 1.68 sq.; Ovid, Metamorph. iv. 458 sq.; Hyginus, 
Fab. 82. Ovid notices only the torments of hunger and 
thirst, and Lucian only the torment of thirst. According 
to another account, Tantalus lay buried under Mount 
Sipylus in Lydia, which had been his home in life, and on 
which his grave was shown down to late times (Pausanias, 
ii. 22. 3, v. 13. 7). The story ran that Zeus owned a valu- 
able watchdog, which guarded his sanctuary in Crete; but 
Pandareus, the Milesian, stole the animal and entrusted 
it for safekeeping to Tantalus. So Zeus sent Hermes to 
the resetter to reclaim his property, but Tantalus impu- 
dently denied on oath that the creature was in his house 
or that he knew anything about it. Accordingly, to punish 
the perjured knave, the indignant Zeus piled Mount Sipylus 
on the top of him. See the Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. i. 
60 (97); Scholiast on Homer, Od. xix. 518, xx. 66. In his 
lost play Tantalus Sophocles seems to have introduced the 
theft of the dog, the errand of Hermes to recover the animal, 
and perhaps the burial of the thief under the mountain. See 
The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. 
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1 This Broteas, mentioned by Apollodorus between Tan- 
talus and Pelops, is probably the Broteas, son of Tantalus, 
who was said to have carved the ancient rock-hewn image of 
the Mother of the Gods which is still to be seen on the side of 
Mount Sipylus, about three hundred feet above the plain. 
See Pausanias, iii. 22. 4, with my note on v. 13. 7 (vol. iii. 
pp. 553 sq.). Ovid mentions a certain Broteas, who from a 
desire of death burned himself on a pyre (Ibis, 517 eq.), and 
who is probably to be identified with the Broteas of Apollo- 
dorus, though the Scholiasts on Ovid describe him either as 
a son of Jupiter (Zeus), or as a son of Vulcan (Hephaestus) 
and Pallas (Athena), identical with Erichthonius. According 
to one of the Scholiasts, Broteas, son of Zeus, was a very 
wicked man, who was blinded by Zeus, and loathing his life 
threw himself on a burning pyre. According to another of 
the Scholiasts, Broteas, son of Hephaestus and Athena, was 
despised for his ugliness, and this so preyed on his mind that 
he aa death by fire. See Ovid, bis, ed. R. Ellis, 
p. 89. It seems not improbable that this legend contains a 
reminiscence of a human sacrifice or suicide by fire, such as 
occurs not infrequently in the traditions of western Asia. See 
K. B. Stark, Ntobe und dte Niobiden (Leipsic, 1863), pp. 
437 eq.; and for the Asiatic traditions of a human sacrifice 
or suicide by fire, see Adonis, Altts, Osiris, Third Edition, 
vol. i. pp. 172 sgq. 

2 The story was that at a banquet of the gods, to which he 
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said that even fire could not hurt him. So he went 
mad and threw himself into fire.! 

Pelops, after being slaughtered and boiled at the 
banquet of the gods, was fairer than ever when he 
came to life again,? and on account of his surpassing 
beauty he became a minion of Poseidon, who gave 
him a winged chariot, such that even when it ran 
through the sea the axles were not wet.2 Now 
Oenomaus, the king of Pisa, had a daughter Hippo- 
damia,‘ and whether it was that he loved her, as some 


had been invited, Tantalus served up the mangled limbs of his 
young son Pelops, which he had boiled ina kettle. But the 
murdered child was restored to life by being put back into 
the kettle and then drawn out of it, with an ivory shoulder 
to replace the shoulder of flesh which Demeter or, according 
to others, Thetis had unwittingly eaten. See Pindar, 
Olymp. i. 24 (37) eqg., with the Scholia on v. 37; Lucian, De 
saliatione, 54; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 152; Nonnus, 
Narr., in Westermann’s Mythographi Graeci, Appendix 
Narrationum, 57, p. 380; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. vi. 603, 
and on Georg. iii. 7; Hyginus, Fab. 83; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 109, 186 
(Second Vatican Mythographer, 102; Third Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, vi. 21). The ivory shoulder of Pelops used after- 
wards to be exhibited at Fis (Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxviii. 34) ; 
but it was no longer to be seen in the time of Pausanias 
(Pausanias, i. 13. 6). 

3 Compare Pindar, Olymp. i. 37 (60) sgq., 71 (114) sqq. ; 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 156. Pindar describes how 
Pelops went to the shore of the sea and prayed to Poseidon 
to give him a swift chariot, and how the god came forth and 
bestowed on him a golden chariot with winged steeds. On 
the chest of Cypselus at Olympia the horses of Pelops in the 
chariot race were represented with wings (Pausanias, v. 
17. 7). 

‘ The following account of the wooing and winning of 
Hippodamia by Pelops is the fullest that has come down to 
us. Compare Pindar, Olymp. i. 67 (109) sqq.; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 73; Pausanias, v. 10. 6-s8g., v. 14. 6, v. 17. 7, 
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vi. 20. 17, vi. 21. 6-11, viii. 14. 10 sg.; Scholiast on Homer, 
Il. ii. 104; Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. i. 71 (114) ; Scholiast 
on Sophocles, Electra, 504; Scholiast on Euripides, Orestes, 
982 and 990; Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 
752; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 156; Hyginus, Fab. 84; 
Servius, on Virgil, Georg. iii. 7, ed. Lion; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 7, 125 (First 
Vatican Mythographer, 21; Second Vatican Mythographer, 
146). The story was told by Pherecydes, as we learn from 
the Scholiasts on Sophocles and Apollonius Rhodius. (J.cc.) 
It was also the theme of two plays called Oenomaus, one of 
them by Sophocles, and the other by Furipides. See Tragz- 
corum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?*, pp. 233 sqq., 
539 sqq.; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, 
vol. ii. pp. 121 sgg. The versions of the story given by 
Tzetzes and the Scholiast on Euripides (Orestes, 990) agree 
closely with each other and with that of Apollodorus, which 
they may have copied. They agree with him and with the 
Scholiast on Pindar in alleging an incestuous passion of Oeno- 
maus for his daughter as the reason why he was reluctant to 
give her in marriage; indeed they affirm that this was the 
motive assigned for his conduct by the more accurate histor- 
ians, though they also mention the oracle which warned him 
that he would perish at the hands of his son-in-law. The fear 
of this prediction being fulfilled is the motive generally alleged 
by the extant writers of antiquity. Diodorus Siculus mentions 
some particulars which are not noticed by other authors. 
According to him, the goal of the race was the altar of Posei- 
don at Corinth, and the suitor was allowed a start; for before 
mounting his chariot Oenomaus sacrificed a ram to Zeus, and 
while he was sacrificing the suitor drove off and made the best 
of his way along the road, until Oenomaus, having completed 
the sacrifice, was free to pursue and overtake him. The sacri- 
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say, or that he was warned by an oracle that he must 
die by the man that married her, no man got her to 
wife ; for her father could not persuade her to cohabit 
with him, and her suitors were put by him to death. 


fice was offered at a particular altar at Olympia, which some 

ople called the altar of Hephaestus, and others the altar of 
Werlike Zeus (Pausanias, v. 14. 6). In the eastern gable of 
the temple of Zeus at Olympia the competitors with their 
chariots and charioteers were represented preparing for the 
race in the presence of an image of Zeus; among them were 
Hippodamia and her mother Sterope. These sculptures were 
found, more or less mutilated, by the Germans in their excav- 
ation of Olympia and are now exhibited in the local museum. 
See Pausanias, v. 10. 6 sg. with my commentary (vol. iii. pp. 
504 sgg.). Curiously enough, the scene of the story is trans- 
posed by the Scholiast on Euripides (Orestes, 990), who affirms 
that Oenomaus reigned in Lesbos, though at the same time he 
says, in accordance with the usual tradition, that the goal of 
the race was the Isthmus of Corinth. The connexion of 
Oenomaus with Lesbos is to a certain extent countenanced by 
a story for which the authority cited is Theopompus. He 
related that when Pelops was on his way to Pisa (Olympia) to 
woo Hippodamia, his charioteer Cillus died in Lesbos, and 
that his ghost appeared to Pelops in a dream, lamenting his 
sad fate and begging to be accorded funeral honours. So 
Pelops burned the dead man’s body, buried his ashes under a 
barrow, and founded a sanctuary of Cillaean Apollo close by. 
See the Scholiast on Homer, Jl. i. 38 (where for éfepumdpou rd 
eYSwAov 8d wupdéds we should perhaps read éfexvpou rd ef5wAov 
8:4 wupdés, ‘“he burned the body to ashes with fire,” e¥5wAor 
being apparently uged in the sense of ‘‘dead body”). 
Strabo describes the tomb of Cillus or Cillas, as he calls 
him, as a great mound beside the sanctuary of Cillaean 
Apollo, but he places the grave and the sanctuary, not in 
Lesbos, but on the opposite mainland, in the territory of 
Adramyttium, though he says that there was a Cillaeum also 
in Lesbos. See Strabo, xiii. 1, 62 and 63, pp. 612, 613. 
Professor C. Robert holds that the original version of the 
legeud of Oenomaus and Hippodamia belonged to Lesbos and 
not to Olympia. See his Bild und Lied, p. 187 note. 
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1 The number of the slain suitors was twelve according to 
Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 156) and the Scholiast on Euri- 
pides (Orestes, 990); but it was thirteen according to Pindar 
and his Scholiasts. See Pindar, Olymp. i. 79 (127) sq., with 
the Scholia on v. 79 (127), where the names of the suitors are 
given. A still longer list of their names is given by Pausanias 
(vi. 21. 7), who says that they were buried under a high 
mound of earth, and that Pelops afterwards sacrificed to them 
as to heroes every year. 

2 According to Hyginus (Fab. 84), when Pelops saw the 
heads of the unsuccessful suitors nailed over the door, he 
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For he had arms and horses given him by Ares, and 
he offered as a prize to the suitors. the hand of his 
daughter, and each suitor was bound to take up 
Hippodamia on his own chariot and flee as far as the 
Isthmus of Corinth, and Oenomaus straightway 
pursued him, in full armour, and if he overtook him 
he slew him; but if the suitor were not overtaken, 
he was to have Hippodamia to wife. And in this 
way he slew many suitors, some say twelve;! and 
he cut off the heads of the suitors and nailed them 
to his house.” 

So Pelops also came a-wooing; and when Hip- 
podamia saw his beauty, she conceived a passion 
for him, and persuaded Myrtilus, son of Hermes, 
to help him; for Myrtilus was charioteer to 
Oenomaus. Accordingly Myrtilus, being in love 
with her and wishing to gratify her, did not insert 
the linchpins in the boxes of the wheels,’ and thus 
caused Oenomaus to lose the race and to be en- 
tangled in the reins and dragged to death; but 
according to some, he was killed by Pelops. And 


began to repent of his temerity, and offered Myrtilus, the 
charioteer of Oenomaus, the half of the kingdom if he would 
help him in the race. 

* According to another account, which had the support of 
Pherecydes, Myrtilus substituted linchpins of wax for linch- 
pins of bronze. See Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 
i. 752; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 156; Scholiast on 
Euripides, Orestes, 998 ; Servius, on Virgil, Georg. iii. 7, ed. 
Lion, where for aerets we should read cerets (the text in 
Thilo and Hagen’s edition of Servius is mutilated and omits 
the passage); Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latins, ed. G. 
H. Bode, vol. i. PP: 7, 125 (First Vatican Mythographer, 21 ; 
Second Vatican Mythographer, 146). 
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1 Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 156; Scholiast 
on Homer, JI. ii. 104. The latter writer says, somewhat ab- 
surdly, that the incident took place when Pelops and Hippo- 
damia were crossing the Aegean Sea, and that, Hippodamia 
being athirst, Pelops dismounted from the chariot to look for 
water in the desert. 

? Compare Euripides, Orestes, 989 sqq. 

8 Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 156; Scholiast 
on Euripides, Orestes, 990. 

* As to Apia, the old name of Peloponnese, see above, ii. 
1. 1; Pausanias, ii. 5. 7; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. ’Axia. 
The term Pelasgiotis seems not to occur elsewhere as a name 
for Peloponnese. However, Euripides uses Pelasgia appa- 
rently as equivalent to Argolis (Orestes, 960). 

5 According to Pindar, Pelops had six sons by Hippodamia, 
and three different lists of their names are given by the 
Scholiasts on the passage. All the lists include the three 
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in dying he cursed Myrtilus, whose treachery he had 
discovered, praying that he might perish by the hand 
of Pelops. 

Pelops, therefore, got Hippodamia; and on his 
journey, in which he was accompanied by Myrtilus, 
he came to a certain place, and withdrew a little to 
fetch water for his wife, who was athirst ; and in the 
meantime Myrtilus tried to rape her. But when 
Pelops learned that from her, he threw Myrtilus into 
the sea, called after him the Myrtoan Sea, at Cape 
Geraestus?; and Myrtilus, as he was being thrown, 
uttered curses against the house of Pelops. When 
Pelops had reached the Ocean and been cleansed by 
Hephaestus,? he returned to Pisa in Elis and 
succeeded to the kingdom of Oenomaus, but not till 
he had subjugated what was formerly called Apia 
and Pelasgiotis, which he called Peloponnesus after 
himself.‘ 

The sons of Pelops were Pittheus, Atreus, Thyestes, 
and others.5 Now the wife of Atreus was Aerope, 


mentioned by Apollodorus. See Pindar, Olymp. i. 89 (144), 
with the Scholia. Three sons, Hippalcimus, Atreus, and 
Thyestes, are named by Hyginus (Fab. 84). Besides his legi- 
timate sons Pelops is said to have had a bastard son Chrysip- 

us, who was born to him before his marriage with Hippo- 

amia. His fondness for this love-child excited the jealousy 
of his wife, and at her instigation Atreus and Thyestes mur- 
dered Chrysippus by throwing him down awell. For this 
crime Pelops pureed his two sons and banished them, and 
Hippodamia fled to Argolis, but her bones were afterwards 
brought back to Olympia. See Thucydides, i. 9; Pausanias, 
vi. 20. 7; J. Tzetzes, Ohiltades, i. 415 sqq ; Scholiast on 
Homer, Ji. ii. 105; Hyginus, Fab. 85. Euripides wrote a 
tragedy Ohrystppus on this subject. See Tragicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 632 sqg. The 
tragedy is alluded to by Cicero (Tuscul. Disput. iv. 33. 71). 
As to Chrysippus, see also above, iii. 5. 5. 
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1 Karpéws Wagner: xaorpéws K. 
2 abrot Wagner: adrov E. 


1 This story of the golden lamb, and of the appeal made to its 

ssession by the two brothers in the contest for the kingdom, 
is told in substantially the same way by J. Tzetzes, Chiltades, 
i. 425 eqg.; Scholiast on Homer, Ji. ii. 106; Scholiast on 
Euripides, Orestes, 811, 998. Tzetzes records the vow of Atreus 
to sacrifice the best of his flock to Artemis, and he cites as 
his authority Apollonius, which is almost certainly a mistake 
for Apollodorus. Probably Tzetzes and the Scholiasts drew 
on the present passage of Apollodorus, or rather on the 
passage as it appeared in the unabridged text instead of in 
the Epitome which is all that we now possess of the last 
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daughter of Catreus, and she loved Thyestes. And 
Atreus once vowed to sacrifice to Artemis the finest 
of his flocks; but when a golden lamb appeared, 
they say that he neglected to perform his vow, and 
having choked the lamb, he deposited it in a box 
and kept it there, and Aerope gave it to Thyestes, by 
whom she had been debauched. For the Mycenaeans 
had received an oracle which bade them choose a 
Pelopid for their king, and they had sent for Atreus 
and Thyestes. And when a discussion took place 
concerning the kingdom, Thyestes declared to the 
multitude that the kingdom ought to belong to him 
who owned the golden lamb, and when Atreus 
agreed, Thyestes produced the lamb and was 
made king. But Zeus sent Hermes to Atreus and 
told him to stipulate with Thyestes that Atreus 
should be king if the sun should go backward ; and 
when Thyestes agreed, the sun set in the east ; 
hence the deity having plainly attested the usur- 
pation of Thyestes, Atreus got the kingdom and 
banished Thyestes.1 But afterwards being apprized 


part of the Library. Euripides told the story allusively in 
much the same way. See his Hlectra, 699 sqq.; Orestes, 
996 sqq. Compare Plato, Politicus, 12, PP. 268 sq. ; Pau- 
sanias, ii. 18, 1; Lucian, De astrologia, 12; Dio Chrysostom, 
Or. lxvi. vol. ii. p. 221, ed. L. Dindorf; Accius, quoted by 
Cicero, De natura deorum, iii. 27. 68; Seneca, Thyestes, 
222-2935; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. iv. 306; 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. 
RP . 7, 125 sg. (First Vatican Mythographer, -22; Second 
jatican Mythographer, 147). From these various accounts 
and allusions it would seem that in their dispute for the 
kingdom, which Atreus claimed in right of birth as the elder 
(J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 426), it was agreed that he who 
could exhibit the greatest portent should be king. Atreus 
intended to produce the golden lamb, which had been born in 
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his flocks; but meanwhile the lamb had been given by his 
treacherous wife Aerope to her paramour Thyestes, who pro- 
duced it in evidence of his claim and was accordingly awarded 
the crown. However, with the assistance of Zeus, the right- 
ful claimant Atreus was able to exhibit a stil] greater portent, 
which was the sun and the Pleiades retracing their course in 
the sky and setting in the east instead of in the west. This 
mighty marvel, attesting the divine approbation of Atreus, 
clinched the dispute in his favour; he became king, and 
banished his rival Thyestes. According to a different account, 
which found favour with the Latin poets, the sun reversed 
his course in the sky, not in order to demonstrate the right 
of Atreus to the crown, but on the contrary to mark his dis- 
Hel and horror at the king for murdering his nephews and 

ishing up their mangled limbs to their father Thyestes at 
table. See J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 451; Statyllius Flaccus, 
in Anthologia Palatina, ix. 98.2; Hyginus, Fab. 88 and 258 ; 
Ovid, Tristia, ii. 391 sq.; id. Ars amat. i. 327 eqq.; Seneca, 
Thyestes, 776 sqq.; Martial, iii. 45. 1 sg. From the verses 
of Statyllius Flaccus we may infer that this latter was the 
interpretation put on the backward motion of the sun by 
Sophocles in his tragedy Atreus. See The Fragments of 
Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. p. 93. In later times 
rationalists explained the old fable by saying that Atreus 
was an astronomer who first calculated an eclipse, and so 
threw his less scientific brother into the shade (Hyginus, 
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of the adultery, he sent a herald to Thyestes with a 
proposal of accommodation ; and when he had lured 
Thyestes by a pretence of friendship, he slaughtered 
the sons, Aglaus, Callileon, and Orchomenus, whom 
Thyestes had by a Naiad nymph, though they had 
sat down as suppliants on the altar of Zeus. And 
having cut them limb from limb and boiled them, he 
served them up to Thyestes without the extremities ; 
and when Thyestes had eaten heartily of them, he 
showed him the extremities, and cast him out of the 
country.!_ But seeking by all means to pay Atreus 


Fab. 158 ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. i. 568), or who first pointed 
out that the sun appears to revolve in a direction contrary 
to the motion of the stars, See Strabo, i. 2. 15, p. 23 ; Lucian, 
De astrologia, 12. A fragment of Euripides appears to show 
that he put in the mouth of Atreus this claim to astronomical 
discovery. See Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. 
Nauck?, p. 639 (frag. 861). A still more grandiose explana- 
tion of the myth was given by Plato (J.c.), who adduced it, 
with grave irony, as evidence that in alternate cycles of vast 
duration the universe revolves in opposite directions, the 
reversal of its motion at the end of each cycle being accom- 
panied by a great destruction of animal life, This magnificent 
theory was perhaps suggested to the philosopher by the spe- 
culations of Empedocles, and it bears a resemblance not only 
to the ancient Indian doctrine of successive epochs of creation 
and destruction, but also to Herbert Spencer’s view of the 
great cosmic process as moving eternally in alternate and 
measureless cycles of evolution and dissolution. See Sir 
Charles Lyell, Principles of Geology, Twelfth Edition (London, 
1875), i. 7, quoting the Laws of Manu; Herbert Spencer, 
First Principles, Third Edition (London, 1875), pp. 536 sq. 
Compare Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, ii. 303 eqq. 

1 As to the famous, or infamous, Thyestean banquet, see 
Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 1590 sqq.; Pausanias, ii. 18. 1; J. 
Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 447 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 88; Seneca, 
Thyestes, 682 sqq.; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. i. 568, xi. 262; 
Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. iv. 306; Scriptores 
rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 7, 128, 
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a 9 4 a 3 4 A UA 
tnrav Arpéa petenOeiv expnornpiatero rept Tov- 
tov kal AapBaver yYpnopov, ws ei Taida yervyce 
1H Ovyarpi cuvedOwv. troset ovv! obtw Kai yevva 

A \ é 
éx THs Ouyatpos AiyioBov,? bs avdpwOels Kai 
4 o 4 a 9 4 3 J 
pabev, ore Q@véorov trais dott, xteivas ‘"Atpéa 
@véorn thy Bacirclav atoxatéctycev. 


* * * * * * % * 
Tz, 15 <Tov 8 ’Ayapépvova® tpodos peta Tov Meverdou 


1 ody Frazer: -yoty E, Wagner. 

2? Wagner marks a lacuna between évyarpbs and Aly:o@ov. 
There seems to be none in the MS. 

3 roy 3 ’Ayauéuvova... Mevédaos ‘EAdvny. These verses 
are inserted from J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 456-465, who may 
have borrowed the substance of them from Apollodorus. 


209 (First Vatican Mythographer, 22; Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 147; Third Vatican Mythographer, viii. 16). Sopho- 
cles wrote at least two tragedies on the fatal feud between the 
brothers, one of them being called Atreus and the other 
Thyestes. The plots of the plays are not certainly known, but 
it is thought probable that in the former he dealt with the 
cannibal banquet, and in the latter with the subsequent 
adventures and crimes of Thyestes. See The Fragments of . 
Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 91 sqq., 185 eqq. 
Euripides also wrote a tragedy called Thyestes. See Tragz- 
corum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck’, pp. 480 sgq. 
Tzetzes agrees with Apollodorus as to the names of the three 
murdered sons of Thyestes, except that he calls one of them 
Callaus instead of Callileon. Only two, Tantalus and Plis- 
thenes, are named by Seneca and Hyginus, 

1 The later history of Thyestes, including his incest with his 
daughter Pelopia, is narrated much more fully by Hyginus 
(Fab. 87 and 88), who is believed to have derived: the story 
from the Thyestes of Sophocles. See The Fragments of 
Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 185 eqq. The incest 
nd the birth of Aegisthus, who is said to have received his 
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out, Thyestes inquired of the oracle on the subject, 
and received an answer that it could be done if he were 
to beget a son by intercourse with his own daughter. 
He did so accordingly, and begot Aegisthus by his 
daughter. And Aegisthus, when he was grown to 
manhood and had learned that he was a son of 
Thyestes, killed Atreus, and restored the kingdom 
to Thyestes.! 


* * * * * * * * 
But? the nurse took Agamemnon and Menelaus 


name because he was suckled by a goat, are told more briefly 
by Lactantius Placidus (on Statius, Theb. iv. 306) and the 
First and Second Vatican Mythographers (Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 7 sg., 126). 
The incest is said to have been committed at Bicvau. where 
the father and daughter met by night without recognizing each 
other ; the recognition occurred at a later time by means of a 
sword which Pelopia had wrested from her ravisher, and with 
which, on coming to a knowledge of her relationship to him, 
she stabbed herself to death. 

2 The passage translated in this paragraph does not occur 
in our present text of Apollodorus, which is here defective. 
It is found in the Chiliades of J. Tzetzes (i. 456-465), who 
probably borrowed it from Apollodorus; for in the preceding 
lines Tzetzes narrates the crimes of Atreus and Thyestes in 
agreement with Apollodorus and actually cites him as his 
authority, if, as seems nearly certain, we should read Apollo- 
dorus for Apollonius in his text (see above p. 164). The 
restoration of the passage to its present place in the text of 
Apollodorus is due to the German editor R. Wagner. Here 
after describing how Aegisthus had murdered Atreus and 
placed his own father Thyestes on the throne of Mycenae, 
Apollodorus tells us how the nurse of Atreus’s two children, 
Agamemnon and Menelaus, saved the lives of her youthful 
charges by conveying thein to Sicyon. The implied youthful- 
ness of Agamemnon and Menelaus at the time of the death of 
their father Atreus is inconsistent with the narrative of 
Hyginus (Fab. 88), who tells how Atreus had sent his two sons 
abroad to find and arrest Thyestes. 
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# ‘\ , a a 
dryet pos LloAudetdea, xpatodvra YiKveavos, 
ds radu TovTOUS Tréroude pos Aitwrov Oivéa. 
peT ov TOAD Tuvddpews TovTOUS KaTayer TarLD, 
of Tov Ovéorny pev avtov" Hpas Boye duyovta 
opk@aavTes StdKovaty oixety THY KuOnpiav. 

e \ A N / f 
ot dé Tuvddpew yauBpoi yivovtar Ouvyatpactp, 
o Ayapéuvov pev NaBov civevvoy KryTatpvy- 

oTpay, 

KTeivas aAUTHS Tov cvfuyov TayTaXov Tov QvécTou 
adv Téxv@ Travu veoyv@, Mevéraos “EXévnv.> 


S16 |’ Ayapéuver dé Baorrever Muxnvaiwr cal yapet 
Tuvddpew Ouyarépa Krdvtaipvyctpay, Tov mpo- 
tepov aitis dvdpa Tdytarov Qvéotov atv TO 
mato. xreivas,! cal yiverar avT@ trais pév Opéo- 
Tns, Ouyarépes 5é Xpuc oP eps HrEéxr pa Idiyéveca. 
Mevénaos 8¢ ‘EXévyv yapet cad Bacidever Yrdp- 
Ts, Tuvddpew tv Bactdciav SovtTos avTo. 

III. Addus 5€é ‘Edévnv ’AréEavipos aprdlea, ads 
tives Neyouot Kata BovrAnow Ads, va Evpworns 
kat *Agias eis qodenov éXOovons? ) Ouydrnp 
avtov évdokos yévntat,  xaOdrep eltrov adXot 

2 Strws TO TaV HuLOéwy yévos apOH. 81a 57 TOvTeV 

1 «relvas Frazer (compare Euripides, Iphigenia in Aults, 

1150 ; Pausanias, ii. 18. 2, ii. 22, 28g.; J. Tzetzes, Ohileades, 


i. 464, quoted above): «relvayros S, Wagner. 
2 éadovons S. Perhaps we should read éA fovea. 


1 Polyphides is said to have been the twenty-fourth king 
of Sicyon and to have reigned at the time when Troy was 
taken. See Eusebius, Ohronic. vol. i. coll. 175, 176, ed. 
A. Schoene. | 

2 As to Tantalus, the first husband of Clytaemnestra, and 
his murder by Agamemnon, see Euripides, I[phigenta in 
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to Polyphides, lord of Sicyon,! who again sent them 
to Oeneus, the Aetolian. Not long afterwards Tyn- 
dareus brought them back again, and they drove 
away Thyestes to dwell in Cytheria, after that they 
had taken an oath of him at the altar of Hera, to 
which he had fled. And they became the sons-in-law 
of Tyndareus by marrying his daughters, Agamemnon 
getting Clytaemnestra to wife, after he had slain her 
spouse Tantalus, the son of Thyestes, together with 
his newborn babe, while Menelaus got Helen. 

And Agamemnon reigned over the Mycenaeans and 
married Clytaemnestra, daughter of Tyndareus, after 
slaying her former husband Tantalus, son of Thyestes, 
with his child.2, And there were born to Agamemnon 
a son Orestes, and daughters, Chrysothemis, Electra, 
and Iphigenia.2 And Menelaus married Helen and 
reigned over Sparta, Tyndareus having ceded the 
kingdom to him.‘ 

III. But afterwards Alexander carried off Helen, 
as some say, because such was the will of Zeus, in 
order that his daughter might be famous for having 
embroiled Europe and Asia; or, as others have said, 
that the race of the demigods might be exalted. For 


Aulis, 1148 sqq. ; Pausanias, ii. 18. 2, ii. 22.2 sg. According 
to Pausanias, he was a son of Thyestes or of Broteas, and his 
bones were deposited in a large bronze vessel at Argos. 

8 In Homer (Jl. ix. 142 sqqg.) Agamemnon says that he has 
a son Orestes and three daughters, Chrysothemis, Laodice, and 
Iphianassa (Iphigenia), and he offers tu give any one of his 
daughters in marriage to Achilles without a dowry, if only that 
doughty hero will forgive him and fight again for the Greeks 
against Troy. Electra, the daughter of Agamemnon, who 
figures so prominently in Greek tragedy, is unknown to 
Homer, and so is the sacrifice of Agamemnon’s third daughter, 
Iphigenia. 

. See above, iii. 11]. 2. 
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piav aitiav | whrov tepi KadXous “Epis éuBadrrAE«K 
"Hpa wat AOnuad cat’ Adpodirn, nai xedevet Zeds } 
“Epuny eis “1Snv mpos 'AréEavdpov ayeww, iva ia 
éxeivou SiaxptOaor. ai dé érayyédAovtat Sapa 
dace AreFdvipo,” Hpa pév taco mpoxpiWeica 
Bactreiav travrov,* "AOnva 8é trodréuou vixny, 
"Adpobitn 5é ydpuov ‘Enévns. 0 583 "Adpodirny 
mpoxpivet kal rnfapévov Pepéxrov vais‘ eis Sardp- 
Thv exTrA€EL. Ed Huépas & evvéa Eevicbels Tapa 
Meverdg, 7H Sexadtn tropevOevtos eis Kpnrnv éxet- 
vou Kndevoar Tov pyntpoTratopa Karpéa, reiOer 
ty ‘EXévnv atrayayely avy éavt@. 1 5é évvaétn 


1 Zebs E, omitted in 8S. 

2"Hoa mév wacav mpoxpibeion Bactrclay wdyrww EK: “Hpa pev 
obv Epn mpoxpibeion Sécewv abtg wavrwv Bacidrelay S. 

3 6 5& ’Agpodirny . .. TH dexdtn E: ’Agpodirnv 5& xpoxplvas 
antapévov vais bepéxrAov wAedoas els Sxdprny ém) evvda juépas 
feviferat wapd MeveAdov. TH dexdrn 8¢ 8. 

‘yais S: vias E. For the form vais compare ii. 8. 2, 
Epitome, iii. 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 17, 31, iv. 4, v. 18, 22, vi. 29, 
vii. 3, 4. 


1 As to the judgment of Paris (Alexander), see Homer, JJ. 
xxiv. 25 sqq.; Cypria, in Proclus, Chrestom. i. (Epiwcorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, pp. 16 sq.; Hesiod, 
etc., ed. H. G. Evelyn- White, pp. 488, 490, in Loeb Classical 
Inbrary) ; Euripides, Troades, 924 sqq., Iphigenia in Aulis, 
1290 sqq., Helen, 23 sqq., Andromache, 274 sqq.; Isocrates, 
Helene, 41; Lucian, Deal. deorum, 20, Dial. marin. 5; 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 93; Hyginus, Fab. 92; Ser- 
vius, on Virgil, Aen. i. 27; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latint, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 65 8g., 142 sg. (First 
Vatican Mythographer, 208 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 
205). The story ran that all the gods and goddesses, except 
Strife, were invited to attend the marriage of Peleus and 
Thetis, and that Strife, out of spite at being overlooked, 














‘threw among the wedding guests a golden apple inscribed 
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one of these reasons Strife threw an apple as a prize 
of beauty to be contended for by Hera, Athena, and 
Aphrodite; and Zeus commanded Hermes to lead 
them to Alexander on Ida in order to be judged by 
him. And they promised to give Alexander gifts. 
Hera said that if she were preferred to all women, 
she would give him the kingdom over all men; and 
Athena promised victory in war, and Aphrodite the 
hand of Helen. And he decided in favour of 
Aphrodite!; and sailed away to Sparta with ships 
built by Phereclus.*, For nine days he was enter- 
tained by Menelaus; but on the tenth day, Menelaus 
having gone on a journey to Crete to perform the 
obsequies of his mother’s father Catreus, Alexander 
persuaded Helen to go off® with him. And she 


with the words, ‘‘ Let the fair one take it,” or ‘‘ The apple 
for the fair.” Three goddesses, Hera, Athena, and Aphro- 
dite, contended for this prize of beauty, and Zeus referred 
the disputants to the judgment of Paris. The intervention 
of Strife was mentioned in the Cypria according to Proclus, 
but without mention of the golden apple, which first appears 
in late writers, such as Lucian and Hyginus. The offers made 
by the three divine competitors to Paris are recorded with 
substantial agreement by Euripides (T'roades, 924 sqq.), Iso- 
crates, Lucian, and Apollodorus. Hyginus is also in harmony 
with them, if in his text we read fortissimum for the for- 
missimum of the MSS., for which some editors wrongly read 
formosissiemum. The scene of the judgment of Paris was 
represented on the throne of Apollo at Amyclae and on the 
chest of Cypselus at Olympia (Pausanias, iii. 18. 12, v. 19. 5). 

? Compare Homer, Jl. v. 59 sqqg., from which we learn 
that the shipbuilder was a son of Tecton, who was a son of 
Harmon. The names of his father and grandfather indicate, 
as Dr. Leaf observes, that the business had been carried on 
in the family for three generations. Compare Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 97. 

3 The Greek for ‘‘to go off” is dwayayeiv, a rare use of 
axayev, which, however, occurs in the common phrase, &raye, 
‘* Be off with you!” 
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e ? le} 3 / A a ~ 
Eppuovny Katarttrovea, évOenéevy Ta TAELOTA TOV 
Xenuatov, avayetat THs vuKtos avy auto. "Hpa 
dé avtois émiméute: yetua@va Toru, tp ov Bia- 
oévres mpoolcyovot ban. evraRovpevos Fé 
b \ A \ , , 
Ar€Eavépos pn SiwxOh, rorvv Ssérpie ypovov 
éy Dowixn nat Kuimpo. ws 8¢ amyndrmice THY 
Siwkiv, Heev eis Tpoiay peta ‘EXévns. éveoe 6€ 
e , e \, ¢@ a 4 

daciw ‘EXévnv péev tro ‘Eppod xara BovrAnow 
Atos xoptcOjva, kramTetioav) eis Alyurrov nat 
So0eicav IIpwret to Baciret tav Aiyurriov 
gpurdrrew, AréEavdpor dé rapayevér Oat eis Tpotav 
Twerroinpévov x vehav eldwrov ‘EXévns éxovta. 


1 gAameicay E: xara weicay S, 


1 With this account of the hospitable reception of Paris in 
Sparta, the departure of Menelaus for Crete, and the flight of 
the guilty pair, compare Proclus, Chrestom. i., in Hpicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 17; J. Tzetzes, 
Antehomerica, 96-134. As to the death of Catreus, the 
maternal grandfather of Menelaus, see above, iii. 2. 1 sq. 

? The voyage of Paris and Helen to Sidon was known to 
Homer (1. vi. 289 sqq., with the Scholia on v. 291). It was 
also recorded in the epic Cypria, according to Proclus, who 
says that Paris captured the city (Hpicorum Graecorum Frag- 
menta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 18). Yet according to Herodotus 
(ii. 117), the author of the Cypria described how Paris and 
Helen sailed in three days from Sparta to Ilium with a fair 
wind and a smooth sea. It seems therefore that Herodotus 
and Proclus had different texts of the Cypria before them. 
Dictys Cretensis tells how, driven by the winds to Cyprus, 
Paris sailed with some ships to Sidon, where he was _ hos- 
pitably entertained by the king, but basely requited his 
hospitality by treacherously murdering his host and plun- 
dering the palace. In embarking with his booty on his ships, 
he was attacked by the Sidonians, but, after a bloody fight 
and the loss of two ships, he succeeded in beating off his 
assailants and putting to sea with the rest of his vessels. 
See Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, i, 5. 
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abandoned Hermione, then nine years old, and put- | 
ting most of the property on board, she set sail with 
him by night.!. But Hera sent them a heavy storm 
which forced them to putin at Sidon. And fearing 
lest he should be pursued, Alexander spent much 
time in Phoenicia and Cyprus.*? But when he thought 
that all chance of pursuit was over, he came to Troy 
with Helen. But some say that Hermes, in obedience 
to the will of Zeus, stole Helen and carried her to 
Egypt, and gave her to Proteus, king of the Egyptians, 
to guard, and that Alexander repaired to Troy with 
a phantom of Helen fashioned out of clouds.® 


* Compare Euripides, Helene, 31-51, 582 sqq., 669 sqq., 
Electra, 1280 sqq. In the Helene the dramatist says that 
Hera, angry with Paris for preferring Aphrodite to her, 
fashioned a phantom Helen which he wedded, while the real 
Helen was transported by Hermes to Egypt and committed 
to the care of Proteus. In the Electra the poet says that it 
was Zeus who sent a phantom Helen to Troy, in order to 
stir up strife and provoke bloodshed among men. A different 
account is given by Herodotus (ii. 112-120). ny to 
him, Paris carried the real Helen to Egypt, but there king 
Proteus, indignant at the crime of which Paris had been guilty, 
banished him from Egypt and detained Helen in safekeeping 
until her true husband, Menelaus, came and fetched her away. 
Compare Philostratus, Vit. Apollon. iv. 16; J. Tzetzes, 
Antehomerica, 147 sqq. Later writers accepted this view, 
adding that instead of the real Helen, whom he kept, Proteus 
conjured up by magic art a phantom Helen, which he gave 
to Paris to carry away with him to Troy. See Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 113; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. i. 651, 
ii. 592. So far as we know, the poet Stesichorus in the sixth 
century before our era was the first to broach the theory that 
Helen at Troy, for whom the Greeks and Trojans fought and 
died, was a mere wraith, while her true self was far away, 
whether at home in Sparta or with Proteus in Egypt; for 
there is nothing to show whether Stesichorus shared the 
opinion that Paris had spirited her away to the East before 
he returned, with or without her, to Troy. This view the 
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| Mevéraos Sé alcBopevos thy aprayny heev ets 
Mucnvas mpos 'Ayapéuvova, cai Seitar otpa- 
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"Odvecéa eis ‘TOdxnv. | o 5 od Bovropevos' otpa- 
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NavraAiou nreyEe THv paviay Wevbdh, nal mpoc- 
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5é Tyréuayov éx« rod KoAtTrov tis Hnverorns® as 
xtevav é&ihovaAne. 'Odvaceds 5é rept trod maidos 
evrAaBnOels @poroynoe THY TpoaTroinToy paviav 
Kal oTpateveTat. 


1 § 8 ob BovrAduevos §: 81s ’OSucceds ph BovdAduevos E. 

2 xpocmonoaudyy E: xpooromnoapévor 8. 

3 de tov néAmov THs TinveAduyns E: ee tov MWMayveddwns xda- 
rou 8. 


eg propounded by way of an apology to Helen for the evil 
e had spoken of her in a former poem ; for having lost the 
sight of his eyes he ascribed the loss to the vengeance of the 
heroine, and sought to propitiate her by formally retracting 
all the scandals he had | bruited about concerning her. See 
Plato, Phaedrus, p. 2434 8B, Republic, ix. p. 586c; Isocrates, 
Helene, 64; Pausanias, iii. 19. 13; Poetae Lyrici Graeci, ed. 
Th. Bergk®, iii. 980 sqq. 

1 As to these oaths, see above, iii. 10. 9. 

2 As to the madness which Ulysses feigned in order to 
escape going to the Trojan war, see Proclus, in Hptcorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 18; Lucian, De 
domo, 30; Philostratus, Heroica, xi. 2; Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 818; Cicero, De offictis, iii. 26. 97; Hyginus, 
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When Menelaus was aware of the rape, he came 
to Agamemnon at Mycenae, and begged him to 
muster an army against Troy and to raise levies in 
Greece. And he, sending a herald to each of the 
kings, reminded them of the oaths which they had 
sworn,! and warned them to look to the safety each of 
his own wife, saying that the affront had been offered 
equally to the whole of Greece. And while many 
were eager to join in the expedition, some repaired 
also to Ulysses in Ithaca. But he, not wishing to go 
to the war, feigned madness. However, Palamedes, 
son of Nauplius, proved his madness to be fictitious ; 
and when Ulysses pretended to rave, Palamedes 
followed him, and snatching Telemachus from Pene- 
lope’s bosom, drew his sword as if he would kill him. 
And in his fear for the child Ulysses confessed that 
his madness was pretended, and he went to the 
war.” 


Fab. 95 ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. ii. 81 ; Lactantius Placidus, 
on Statius, Achtll. i. 93; Scriptores rerum mythtcarum Latint, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 12, 140 ag. (First Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 35; Second Vatican Mythographer, 200). The usual 
story seems to have been that to support his pretence of in- 
sanity Ulysses yoked an ox and a horse or an ass to the plough 
and sowed salt. While he was busy fertilizing the fields in 
this fashion, the Greek envoys arrived, and Palamedes, seeing 
through the deception, laid the infant son of Ulysses in front 
of the plough, whereupon the father at once checked the 
plough and betrayed his sanity. However, Lucian agrees with 
Apollodorus in saying that Palamedes threatened the child 
with his sword, though at the same time, by mentioning the 
unlike animals yoked together, he shows that he had the scene 
of the ploughing in his mind. His description purports to be 
based on a picture, probably a famous picture of the scene 
which was still exhibited at Ephesus in the time of Pliny 
(Nat. Hest. xxxv. 129). Sophocles wrote a play on the 
subject, called The Mad Ulysses. See The Fragments of 
Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 115 sqq. 
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|"Ore ‘OdSucceds AaBaov aiypdhwrov Dpvya 
nua@ryxace yparyrat rept mpodocias ws Tapa IIpra- 
pov wpos Iladapnony: cai ywoas év tais oxnvats' 
avToD ypvoov THy SéATOV Eppirey év TO OTPATO- 
Tédy. Ayapuéuvwv Sé advayvous Kal evtpwv Tov 
XpucoV, TOs TUUpaYoLs AVTOV ws TpOddTHY Trapée- 
dwxe KaTarevoat. 

“Ore Mevéraos civ ’Odvaocei nai Tardufio 
mpos <Kuvipay eis> ? Kvmpov éXovtes cuppaxeiv 
érrevOov' 0 dé "Ayapéuvove ev ov Trapovts Owpaxas 
éSwoncato, owocas dé tréuypery trevrjKovta vais, 
play wéprpas, Hs Npxev?... 0 Muydariwvos, cal 
Tas NoLTraS ex yHSs TAdoas pEORKeED Eis TO TréNAYOS. 


10 “Ore Ouyarépes Aviov Tod! ’AmoAXwvos ’Edais 


1 ‘We should perhaps read ev rH oxnvj. 

2 xpbs <Kiwitpay els> Kéxpov Wagner: xpds Kémpoy E. 

3 The personal name of the captain of the ship seems to 
have dropped out. | 

* *Aviov rod Wagner: ’Amovrou rot EB. 


1 The Machiavellian device by which the crafty Ulysses 
revenged himself on Palamedes for forcing him to goto the 
war is related more fully by a Scholiast on Euripides (Orestes, 
432) and Hyginus (Fab. 105). According to the Scholiast, a 
servant of Palamedes was bribed to secrete the forged letter 
and the gold under his master’s bed, where they were dis- 
covered and treated as damning evidence of treason. Accord- 
ing to Hyginus, Ulysses had recourse to a still more elaborate 
stratagem in order to bury the gold in the earth under the 
tent of Palamedes. Compare Servius, on Virgil, Aen. ii. 81; 
Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Achill. i. 93; Scriptores 
rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 12, 
140 sg. (First Vatican Mythographer, 35; Second Vatican 
Mythographer, 200). An entirely ditferent account of the 
plot against Palamedes is told by Dictys Cretensis (Bellum 
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. Having taken a Phrygian prisoner, Ulysses com- | 
pelled him to write a letter of treasonable purport 
ostensibly sent by Priam to Palamedes; and having 
buried gold in the quarters of Palamedes, he dropped 
the letter in the camp. Agamemnon read the letter, 
found the gold, and delivered up Palamedes to the 
allies to be stoned as a traitor.! 

Menelaus went with Ulysses and Talthybius to 
Cinyras in Cyprus and tried to persuade him to join 
the allies. He made a present of breastplates to the 
absent Agamemnon,? and swore he would send fifty 
ships, but he sent only one, commanded by the son 
of Mygdalion, and the rest he moulded out of earth 
and launched them in the sea.® 

The daughters of Anius, the son of Apollo, to wit, 


Trojanum, ii. 15). He says that Ulysses and Diomede in- 
duced him to descend into a well, and then buried him under 
rocks which they hurled down on the top of him. 

2 Compare Homer, Il. xi. 19 sgg., who describes only one 
i breastplate. 

* Compare Eustathius on Homer, Ji. xi. 20, p. 827, who 
says that, according to some people, Cin ‘‘swore to 
Menelaus at Paphos that he would send fifty ships, but he 
despatched only one, and the rest he fashioned of earth and 
sent them with earthen men in them; thus he cunningly 
evaded his oath by keeping it with an earthenware fleet.” 
Compare the Townley Scholia on Homer, Jl. xi. 20, ed. E. 
Maass (Oxford, 1887), vol. i. p. 378. Wagner may be right 
in supposing that this ruse of the Cyprian king was recorded 
in the epic Cypria, though it is not mentioned in the brief 
summary of the poem compiled by Proclus. See R. Wagner, 
Epitoma Vaticana ex Apollodori Bibliotheca, pp. 181 aq. 
A different account of the Greek embassy to Cinyras is given 
by Alcidamas (Odyss. 20 sq., pp. 18] sq., ed. Blass). He says 
that Cinyras bribed the Greek envoy Palamedes to relieve 
him from military service, and that, though he promised to 
send a hundred ships, he sent none at all. 
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Lzrepuw Olivo, ai Oivorpodor! reyouevat: als 
exapicato Atovvaos qorety €x ys EXatoy aiTov 
oivov. 

S 11 | LuvnOpoifero S€ 0 atpatos év AvAL&. ot Se 
otpatevoavtes émt Tpoiay joav oide. Borwray 


1 Oivérpopa: E: Olvérpoxo: Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
570 (but according to the editor, Miiller, the MSS. have » 
written over the x). 





' As to these three women, the Wine-growers (Oinotrophot 
or Oinotropoi) see Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. 
Kinkel, pp. 29 #q.; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 570, 581 ; 
Scholiast on Homer, Od. vi. 164; Ovid, Metamorph. xiii. 
632-674 ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 80; Dictys Cretensis, 
Bellum Trojanum, i. 23. Each of the Wine-growers received 
from Dionysus the power of producing the thing from which 
she derived her name; thus Elais, who took her name from 
elaia, ‘‘an olive,” could produce olive oil ; Spermo, who took 
her name from sperma, ‘‘ seed,” could produce corn; and 
Oeno, who took her name from oinos, ‘‘ wine,” could produce 
wine. According to Apollodorus, the women elicited these 
products from the ground ; but according to Ovid and Servius, 
whatever they touched was turned into olive-oil, corn, or 
wine, as the case might be. Possessing these valuable powers, 
the daughters of Anius were naturally much sought after. 
Their father, a son of Apollo, was king of Delos and at the 
same time priest of his father Apollo (Virgil, Aen. iii. 80), and 
when Aeneas visited the island on his way from Troy, the 
king, with pardonable pride, dwelt on his daughters accom- 
plishments and on the income they had brought him in (Ovid, 
Metam. xiii. 650 sqq.). It is said by Tzetzes that when the 
Greeks sailed for Troy and landed in Delos, the king, who had 
received the gift of prophecy from his divine sire (Diodorus 
Siculus, v. 62. 2), foretold that Troy would not be taken for 
ten years, and invited them to stay with him for nine years, 
promising that his daughters would find them in food all the 
time. This hospitable offer was apparently not accepted at 
the moment ; but afterwards, when the Greeks were encamped 
before Troy, Agamemnon sent for the young women and 
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Elais, Spermo, and Oeno, are called the Wine- 
growers: Dionysus granted them the power of pro- 
ducing oil, corn, and wine from the earth.! 

The armament mustered in Aulis. The men who 
went to the Trojan war were as follows? :—Of the 


' ordered them peremptorily to feed his army. This they did 

successfully, r} we may believe Tzetzes ; but, to judge by 
Ovid’s account, they found the work of the commissariats too 
exacting, for he says that they took to flight. Being over- 
taken by their pursuers, they prayed to Dionysus, who turned 
them into white doves. And that, says Servius, is why down 
to this day it is deemed a sin to harm a dovein Delos. From 
Tzetzes we learn that the story of these prolific damsels was 
told by Pherecydes and by the author of the epic Cypria, 
from whom Pherecydes may have borrowed it. Stesichorus 
related how Menelaus and Ulysses went to Delos to fetch the 
daughters of Anius (Scholiast on Homer, Od. vi. 164). If we 
may judge from the place which the brief mention of these 
women occupies in the Epitome of Apollodorus, we may con- 
jecture that in his full text he described how their services 
were dia rsa to victual the fleet and army assembling at 
Aulis, The conjecture is confirmed by the statement of 
Dictys Cretensis, that before the Greek army set sail from 
Aulis, it had received a supply of corn, wine, and other 
provisions from Anius and his daughters. It may have been 
in order to ensure these supplies that Menelaus and Ulysses 
repaired to Delos for the purpose of securing the persons of 
the women. 

2 As to list of the Greek forces which mustered at Aulis, 
see Homer, Il. 11. 494-759; Euripides, Iphigenia in Aulis, 
253 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 97; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Tro- 
janum, i. 17. The numbers of the ships and leaders recorded 
by Apollodorus do not always tally with those of Homer. 
For example, he gives the Boeotians forty ships, while Homer 
(v. 509) gives them fifty ; and he says that the Phocians had 
four leaders, whereas Homer (v. 517) mentions only two. 
The question of the catalogue of the Greek forces, and its 
relation to Homer and history, are fully discussed by Dr. 
Walter Leaf in his Homer and History (London, 1915). He 
concludes that the catalogue forms no part of the original 
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pev nyepoves Séxa* Fryov vais pw. “Opxoperiwy 
& Fryov vads XV’. DPwxéwv jyewoves + Fryov vais 
yp’. Aoxpév Alas ’Orréws:! Frye vais yp’. EvBoéwv 
"Erednvap Xarxcwdovtos xal’ArXxvovns: Frye vads 
bw. “A@nvaiov MevecOeds: frye vais v'. Lara- 
12 psvioy® Alas o TeXapavios: Frye vads 18’. "Apyetwv 
Aropndns Tudéws cal of cvv atte: Fryov vais tr’. 
Muknvaiov ’Ayapéuvov ‘Atpéws xal *Aeporns 
vats p. Aaxedatpovioy Mevéraos 'Atpéws Kai 
"Aeporns &'. IvAiwv® Néotrwp Nyréws nal XrAo- 
pidos vats yp. ‘Apxddeav ‘Ayarnvap vais €’. 
"Hrclov “Apdhipayos cal of ody adT@ vais p’. 
Aovaryiov Méyns Puréws vais yp’. Kedaddrqvor 
"OdSuccets Aagptov cal ’Avtixretas* vais tf. 
Aitorav Ooas *Avépaipovos nal Topyns: ire 
13 vads pw’. Kpntav “[dopevers Aevxariwvos p'. 
‘Podiwy Trnoreuos*> “Hpaxdéous nai ’Aorvoxns 
vads 0’. Xuvpaiwy Nipeds Xaporov® vais x. 
1 "O.Wdws Kerameus: 64 iAdws S. 
2 Xardauwloy Kerameus: Zadrmvlwy S. 
3 TvAlwy Kerameus: MMnAlwyr S. 
4 "AvrixAefas Kerameus: AdtixAclas S. 
> TAnwéAenos Kerameus: rArwéAeBous 8. 


5 Suualwy Nipevs Xapdmov Kerameus: xupalwy yvnpeds xapo- 
mov 8. 


Iliad, but was added to it at a later time by a patriotic 
Boeotian for the purpose of glorifying his people by claiming 
that they played a very important part in the Trojan war, 
although this claim is inconsistent with the statement of 
Thucydides (i. 12) that the Boeotians did. not migrate into 
the country henceforth known as Boeotia until sixty years 
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Boeotians, ten leaders: they brought forty ships. Or 
the Orchomenians, four: they brought thirty ships. 
Of the Phocians, four leaders: they brought forty 
ships. Of the Locrians, Ajax, son of Oeleus: he 
brought forty ships. Of the Euboeans, Elephenor, 
son of Chalcodon and Alcyone: he brought forty 
ships. Of the Athenians, Menestheus: he brought 
fifty ships. Of the Salaminians, Telamonian 
Ajax: he brought twelve ships. Of the Argives, 
Diomedes, son of Tydeus, and his company: they 
brought eighty ships. Of the Mycenaeans, Aga- 
memnon, son of Atreus and Aerope : a hundred ships. 
Of the Lacedaemonians, Menelaus, son of Atreus 
and Aerope: sixty ships. Of the Pylians, Nestor, 
son of Neleus and Chloris: forty ships. Of the 
Arcadians, Agapenor: seven ships. Of the Eleans, 
Amphimachus and his company: forty ships. Of 
the Dulichians, Meges, son of Phyleus: forty ships. 
Of the Cephallenians, Ulysses, son of Laertes and 
Anticlia: twelve ships. Of the Aetolians, Thoas, 
son of Andraemon and Gorge: he brought forty 
ships. Of the Cretans, Idomeneus, son of Deucalion : 
forty ships. Of the Rhodians, Tlepolemus, son of Her- 
cules and Astyoche: nine ships. Of the Symaeans, 


after the capture of Troy. I agree with Dr. Leaf in the 
belief, which he energetically maintains in this book, that 
the Trojan war was not a myth, but a real war, ‘‘fought 
out in the place, and at least generally in the manner, 
described in Homer,” and that the principal heroes and 
heroines recorded by Homer were not ‘‘ faded gods” but men 
and women of flesh and blood, of whose families and fortunes 
the memory survived in Greek tradition, though no doubt in 
course of time many mythical traits and incidents gathered 
round them, as they have gathered round the memories of the 
Hebrew patriarchs, of Alexander the Great, of Virgil, and of 
Charlemagne. 
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Kowv Deidirrmos cat “Avtipos of @eccadrod Dd. 
14 Muppcdovwn “AyirrEds TInréws nai @éridos v’. 
éx Duradxns Ipwreciraos Ipicrov wp. Pepaiwy 
Ripnros "ASurjrou ta’. "OALovev Didoxryntys 
Ilotavros ©. Aimavov Tovreds "Qevtouv kf. 
Tpixxatwv Todanreipios! ... 0. "Oppeviwv Evpu- 
mundos?. . . vads pg. Tupraviwv® TWodvuroirns 
TleepiOovr'. Mayvnray Tpd800s TevOpydovos * py. 
vijes pev odv ai aca ary’, Hyemoves S€ py’, nrYyE- 
povetas bé dr’ 
ES.15 | “Ore dvros év AdAIS Tod oTpatevparos, Ouvaias 
, > ‘ 5 e / é UA b A 
yevouevns Azrod\Awrt,> opunoas Spaxkwy EK TOU 
Bwpod rapa thy wAncloy TAAdTaVOY, oans év 
avTi veotTias,® Tovs év’ avtTH KaTavadwoas oTpov- 

A 3 N ‘ aA \ ? 4 , > / 
Bots oxtT@ ow TH maytp evan Nios éryévero. 
Kaayas 5€ eitmav cata Avos BovAnow yeyovevat 
avrois TO onpetoy TovTO, TExuNpapevos ex TaY 
yeyovotav én Sexaetet ypovw Seiv Tpoiav adovat. 

\ a “ b] , 8 9 [4 

16 kal Telly TrapecxevalovTo él Tpotav.® Aryape- 
Lv@Y OY avTOS Hrye“ov® TOD GUpTraYTOS OTPATOU 

' The blank is doubtless to be supplied thus: Mo8aAclpios 
—wal Maxydwy ’AokAnmobd>, ‘‘Podalirius <and Machaon, 
sons of Aesculapius>,’” as Wagner observes, comparing 
llomer, £2. ii. 731 ag. 

* Ebptrvaos. Add <Etalnovos>, ‘‘ Eurypylus, <son of 
Kuaemon>, as Wagner observes, comparing Homer, Jl. ii. 
736. 

| Tuprwvlwy Kerameus: yopyutiwyr 8. 

‘ TevOpnddvos Kerameus: Tevdpnddvos S. 

* "Ors Bvros dv ALAR: Tod orpareduaros, Ovolas ‘yevouevns 


‘AwdAAwvse E: Ovolas 8& yevoudvns dv AALS: TE “AWSAAWM, 
livros éee? rov orparevparos S. 


EPITOME, 1. 13-16 


Nireus, son of Charopus: three ships. Of the Coans, 
Phidippus and Antiphus, the sons of Thessalus: 
thirty ships. Of the Myrmidons, Achilles, son of 
Peleus and Thetis: fifty ships. From Phylace, 
Protesilaus, son of Iphiclus: forty ships. Of the 
Pheraeans, Eumelus, son of Admetus: eleven ships. 
Of the Olizonians, Philoctetes, son of Poeas: seven 
ships. Of the Aeanianians, Guneus, son of Ocytus: 
twenty-two ships. Of the Triccaeans, Podalirius: 
thirty ships. Of the Ormenians, Eurypylus: forty 
ships. Of the Gyrtonians, Polypoetes, son of Piri- 
thous: thirty ships. Of the Magnesians, Prothous, 
son of Tenthredon: forty ships. The total of ships 
was one thousand and thirteen; of leaders, forty- 
three ; of leaderships, thirty. 

When the armament was in Aulis, after a sacrifice 
to Apollo, a serpent darted from the altar beside the 
neighbouring plane-tree, in which there was a nest ; 
and having consumed the eight sparrows in the 
nest, together with the mother-bird, which made 
the ninth, it was turned to stone. Calchas said 
that this sign was given them by the will of Zeus, 
and he inferred from what had happened that Troy 
was destined to be taken in a period of ten years.! 
And they made ready to sail against Troy. So 
Agamemnon in person was in command of the whole 


1 Compare Homer, Ji. ii. 299-330; Proclus, in Epicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 18; Cicero, De 
divinatione, ii. 30. 63-65 ; Ovid, Metamorph. xii. 11-23. 


— —— SS CS 





5 yeorrias E:: veotrreias S. T&S: ép’ E. 

6 nal xAcivy wapeanevd(ovro éx! Tpolay. These words are 
wanting in E. © 

9 -Ayapiduvev obv abros hyena S : “Or: *Ayapeuvov hyena E. 
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Hv, evavdpye! & “Axysdrevs trevtexardexaéTns 
Tuy avov. 

E 17 | ‘Ayvoobytes 5¢ tov eri Tpoiay rr0dv Mucia 
mpociaxovet Kal TavTny éropOour, Tpoiav vopi- 
Covres elvar. Bactrtedvwv 5é€ Trrehos Mucor, 
¢€ , a ION 4 4 4 
Hpaxnréous trais, Sov thy Yopay NenNaToupErny, 
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éEeXOovres “EXAnves avayovtat, Kal yetpuovos 
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1 @vaudpxye: FE: évavdpxy S. 

2 duwAakels els dumdrou xAjua E. Perhaps we should read 
éumadanels &uwéAouv KAfuar:t. Compare Epitome, i. 19, ii. 7. 
But the construction with eis and the accusative occurs in 
Aeschylus, Prometheus, 1078 sq. 


1 No other ancient writer mentions that Achilles was high 

admiral of the fleet, though as son of a sea-goddess he was 
obviously fitted for the post. Dictys Cretensis, however, 
tells us (Bellum Trojanum, i. 16) that Achilles shared the 
command of the ships with Ajax and Phoenix, while that of 
the land forces was divided between Palamedes, Diomedes, 
and Ulysses. 

* With the following account of the landing of the Greeks 
in Mysia and their encounter with Telephus, compare Proclus, 
in Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenia, ed. G. Kinkel, pp. 
18 sqg.; Scholiast on Homer, Ji. i. 59. The accounts of both 
these writers agree, to some extent verbally, with that of 
Apollodorus and are probably drawn from the same source, 
which may have been the epic Cypria summarized by Proclus. 
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army, and Achilles was admiral,! being fifteen 
years old. 

But not knowing the course to steer for Troy, 
they put in to Mysia and ravaged it, supposing 
it to be Troy.2, Now Telephus son of Hercules, 
was king of the Mysians, and seeing the country 
pillaged, he armed the Mysians, chased the Greeks 
in a crowd to the ships, and killed many, among 
them Thersander, son of Polynices, who had made 
a stand. But when Achilles rushed at him, 
Telephus did not abide the onset and was pur- 
sued, and in the pursuit he was entangled in a 
vine-branch and wounded with a spear in the thigh. 
Departing from Mysia, the Greeks put to sea, and a 
violent storm coming on, they were separated from 
each other and landed in their own countries.? So 
the Greeks returned at that time, and it is said that 
the war lasted twenty years. For it was in the 
second year after the rape of Helen that the Greeks, 


The Scholiast tells us that it was Dionysus who caused Tele- 
phus to trip over a vine-branch, because Telephus had robbed 
the god of the honours that were his due. The incident is 
alluded to by Pindar ; see Isthm. viii. 48 (106) sgg. The war 
in Mysia is narrated in more detail by Philostratus (Heroica, 
iii. 28-36) and Dictys Cretensis (Bellum Trojanum, ii. 1-7). 
Philostratus says (§ 35) that the wounded were washed in 
the waters of the hot Ionian springs, which the people of 
Smyrna called the springs of Agamemnon. 

3 Compare Proclus, in Epicorum Graecorum Fragmentu, 
ed. G. Kinkel, p. 19, according to whom Achilles, on this 
return voyage, landed in Scyros and married his youthful love 
Deidamia, daughter of Lycomedes. See above, iii. 13. 8. 

¢ Compare Homer, Il. xxiv. 765 sq., where Helen at Troy 
says that it was now the twentieth year since she had quitted 
her native land. The words have puzzled the Scholiasts and 
commentators, but are explained by the present passage of 
Apollodorus. 
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Sevtép@ tous EAAnvas TapacKevacapévous oTpa- 
teverOat, avaywpnoavras! 8@ amo Mugias eis 
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Ss > b) ‘4 N ? / 
pévos eis “Apyos adixeto, rai Senbels “AxtrArEws 
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Sos pedias Tov tov. OepamrevOeis odv edetkEe Tov 


1 dvaxwphoavras Wagner: avaxwpnoartes E. 
2 ueraotpapévras Wagner: petactpapertes E. 


ee 


1 This account of how Telephus steered the Greek fleet to 
Troy after being healed of his grievous wound by Achilles, is 
probably derived from the epic Cypria; since it agrees on 
these points with the brief summary of Proclus. See Zptcorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 19. Compare Scho- 
liast on Homer, J1.i.59; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, 
ii. 10. As tothe cure of Telephus’s wound by means of the rust 
of the spear, see also Hyginus, Fab. 101; Propertius, ii. 1. 
63 sq.; Ovid, Hz Ponto, ii. 2.6. Pliny describes a painting in 
which Achilles was represented scraping the rust from the 
blade of his spear with a sword into the wound of Telephus 
(Nat. Hist.xxv. 42, xxxiv. 152). The spear was the famous one 
which Chiron had bestowed on Peleus, the father of Achilles ; 
the shaft was cut from an ash-tree on Mount Pelion, and none 
of the Greeks at Troy, except Achilles, could wield it. See 
Homer, Jl. xvi. 140-144, xix. 387-391, xxii. 133 sq. ‘The 
healing of Telephus’s wound by Achilles is also reported, 
though without mention of the spear, by Dictys Cretensis 
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having completed their preparations, set out on the 
expedition and after their retirement from Mysia to 
Greece eight years elapsed before they again returned 
to Argos and came to Aulis. 

Having again assembled at Aulis after the afore- 
said interval of eight years, they were in great per- 
plexity about the voyage, because they had no leader 
who could show them the way to Troy. But Tele- 
phus, because his wound was unhealed, and Apollo 
had told him that he would be cured when the one 
who wounded him should turn physician, came from 
Mysia to Argos, clad in rags, and begged the help of 
Achilles, promising to show the course to steer for 
Troy. So Achilles healed him by scraping off the 
rust of his Pelian spear. Accordingly, on being 
healed, Telephus showed the course to steer,! and 


(i.c.), a Scholiast on Homer (Ji. i. 59) and a Scholiast on 
Aristophanes (Clouds, 919). The subject was treated by 
ae in a play called The Assembly of the Achaeane, 
and by Euripides in a play called Telephus. See The Frag- 
ments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, i. 94 8qqg. ; Griechische 
ee ee li. Lyrische und dramatische Fragmente, 
ed. . Schubart und U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
(Berlin, 1907), pp. 64 sqqg.; Tragicorum Graecorum Irag- 
menta, ed. A. Nauck®, pp. 161 eqgqg., 579 sqg. Aristophanes 
ridiculed the rags and tatters in which Telephus appeared 
on the stage in Furipides’s play (Acharn. 430 sqq.). Apollo- 
dorus may have had the passage of Euripides or the parody 
of Aristophanes in mind when he describes Telephus as clad 
in rags. 

The cure of a wound by an application to it of rust from 
the weapon which inflicted the hurt is not to be explained, 
as Pliny supposed, by any medicinal property inherent in 
rust as such, else the rust from any weapon would serve 
the purpose. It is clearly a folk-lore remedy based on the 
principle of sympathetic magic. Similarly Iphiclus was 
cured of impotence by the rust of the same knife which 
had caused the infirmity. See Apollodorus, i. 9.12. The 
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proverbial remedy for the bite of a dog ‘‘the hair of the dog 
that bit you,” is strictly analogous in principle ; for it is not 
the hair of any dog that will work the cure, but only the 
hair of the partioular dog that inflicted the bite. Thus we 
read of a beggar who was bitten by a dog, at the vicarage of 
Heversham, in Westmoreland, and went back to the house 
to ask for some of the animal’s hair to put on the wound. 
See W. Henderson, Notes on the Folk-lore of the Northern ~ 
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the accuracy of his information was confirmed by 
Calchas by means of his own art of divination. 

But when they had put to sea from Argos and 
arrived for the second time at Aulis, the fleet was 
wind-bound, and Calchas said that they could not 
sail unless the fairest of Agamemnon’s daughters 
were presented as a sacrifice to Artemis; for the 
goddess was angry with Agamemnon, both because, 
on shooting a deer, he had said, “ Artemis herself 
could not (do it better),’”’! and because Atreus 
had not sacrificed to her the golden lamb. On 
receipt of this oracle, Agamemnon sent Ulysses 
and Talthybius to Clytaemnestra and asked for 
Iphigenia, alleging a promise of his to give her 
to Achilles to wife in reward for his military ser- 
vice. So Clytaemnestra sent her, and Agamemnon 
set her beside the altar, and was about to slaughter 
her, when Artemis carried her off to the Taurians 


Counties of England (London, 1879), p. 160, note1. A pre- 
cisely similar remedy for similar hurts appears to be popular 
in China; for we hear of a missionary who travelled about 
the province of Canton accompanied by a powerful dog, which 
bit children in the villages through which his master passed ; 
and when a child was bitten, its mother used to run after the 
missionary and beg for a hair from the dog’s tail to lay on 
the child’s wound as a remedy. See N. B. Dennys, The 
Folk-lore of China (London and Hongkong, 1876), p. 52. 
For more examples of supposed cures based on the principle 
of sympathy between the animal who bites and the person 
who is bitten, see W. Henderson, J.c.; W. G. Black, Folk- 
Medicine (London, 1883), pp. 50 sqq.; W. Gregor, Notes on 
the Folk-lore of the North-East of Scotland (London, 1881), 
127. 


1 Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 183. The full 
expression is reported by the Scholiast on Homer, J7. i. 108, 
oS 4 “Apreus oSrws by éerdgteuvce, ‘‘ Not even Artemis could 
have shot like that.” The elliptical phrase is wrongly 


interpreted by the Sabbaitic scribe. See the Critical Note. 
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1 This account of the attempted sacrifice of Iphigenia at 
Aulis and the substitution of a doe agrees with the narrative 
of the same events in the epic Cypria as summarized by Proclus 
(Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, P. 19). It 
is also in harmony with the tragedy of Euripides on the 
same subject. See Euripides, Iphigenia in Aula, especially 
vv. 87 sqq., 358 sqq., 1541 sgg. Compare Tzetzes, Schoj. on 
Lycophron, 183; Scholiast on Homer, 7 l.i.108 ; Hyginus, Fab. 
98; Ovid, Metamorph. xii. 24-38 ; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum 
Trojanum, i, 19-22; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. 
G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 6 sq., 141 (First Vatican Mythographer, 
20 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 202). Some said that Iphi- 
genia was turned by the goddess into a bear or a bull (Tzetzes, 
l.c.). Dictys Cretensis dispenses with the intervention of 
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and appointed her to be her priestess, substituting a 
deer for her at the altar; but some say that Artemis 
made her immortal,! 

After putting to sea from Aulis they touched at 
Tenedos. It was ruled by Tenes, son of Cycnus and 
Proclia, but according to some, he was a son of Apollo, 
He dwelt there because he had been banished by 
his father.2 For Cycnus had a son Tenes and a 
daughter Hemithea by Proclia, daughter of Laomedon, 
but he afterwards married Philonome, daughter of 
Tragasus ; and she fell in love with Tenes, and, failing 
to seduce him, falsely accused him to Cycnus of 
attempting to debauch her, and in witness of it she 
produced a fluteplayer, by name Eumolpus. Cycnus 
believed her, and putting him and his sister in a chest 
he set them adrift on the sea. The chest was washed 


Artemis to save Iphigenia; according to him it was Achilles 
who rescued the maiden from the altar and conveyed her 
my to the Scythian kin g. 

2 The following story of Tenes, his stepmother’s calumny, 
his banishment, and his elevation to the throne of Tenedos, 
is similarly told by Pausanias, x. 14. 2-4; Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 232; Scholiast on Homer, Ji. i. 38; Eusta- 
thius on Homer, J. i. 38, p. 33. Eustathius and the Scholiast 
on Homer call Tenes’s sister Leucothea, and give Polyboea 
as an alternative name of their stepmother. According to 
Pausanias, the first wife of Cycnus was a daughter of Clytius, 
not of Laomedon. As to the names, Tzetzes agrees with 
Apollodorus, whom he probably copied. A _ rationalized 
version of the story is told by Diodorus Siculus (V. 83). 
According to him, Tenes was worshipped after his death asa 
god by the people of Tenedos, who made a precinct for him 
and offered sacrifices to him down to late times. No flute- 
player was allowed to enter the precinct, because a flute- 
player had borne false witness against Tenes; and the name 
of Achilles might not be mentioned within it, because 
Achilles had killed Tenes. Compare Plutarch, Quaestiones 
Graecae, 28. 
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1 Compare Plutarch, Quaestiones Graecae, 28. Plutarch 
mentions the warning given by Thetis to Achilles not to kill 
Tenes, and says that the goddess specially charged one of 
Achilles’s servants to remind her son of the warning. But 
in scouring the island Achilles fell in with the beautiful 
sister of Tenes and made love to her; Tenes defended his 
sister against her seducer, and in the brawl was slain by 
Achilles. When the slayer discovered whom he had slain, 
he killed the servant who ought to have warned him in 
time, and he buried Tenes on the spot where the sanctuary 
was afterwards dedicated to his worship. This version of the 
story clearly differs from the one followed by Apollodorus. 

* This story of the exposure and desertion of Philoctetes 
in Lemnos appears to have been told in the epic Oypria, as 
we may judge by the brief summary of Proclus. See Hpi- 
corum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 19. Accord- 
ing to Proclus, the Greeks were feasting in Tenedos when 
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up on the island of Leucophrys, and Tenes landed 
and settled in the island, and called it Tenedos 
after himself. But Cycnus afterwards learning the 
truth, stoned the fluteplayer to death and buried 
his wife alive in the earth. 

So when the Greeks were standing in for Tenedos, 
Tenes saw them and tried to keep them off by 
throwing stones, but was killed by Achilles with a 
sword-cut in the breast, though Thetis had forewarned 
Achilles not to kill Tenes, because he himself would 
die by the hand of Apollo if he slew Tenes.! And 
as they were offering a sacrifice to Apollo, a water- 
snake approached from the altar and bit Philoctetes ; 
and as the sore did not heal and grew noisome, the 
army could not endure the stench, and Ulysses, by 
the orders of Agamemnon, put him ashore on the 
island of Lemnos, with the bow of Hercules which 
he had in his possession; and there, by shooting 
birds with the bow, he subsisted in the wilderness.? 


Philoctetes was bitten by a water-snake. This is not: neces- 
sarily inconsistent with the statement of Apollodorus that 
the accident happened while the Greeks were sacrificing to 
Apollo, for the feast mentioned by Proclus may have been 
sacrificial. According to another version of the story, which 
Sophocles followed in his Philoctetes, the accident to Philo- 
ctetes happened, not in Tenedos, but in the small island of 
Chryse, where a goddess of that name was worshipped, and 
the serpent which bit Philoctetes was the guardian of her 
shrine. See Sophocles, Phtloctetes,. 263-270, 1326-1328. 
Later writers identified Chryse with Athena, and said that 
Philoctetes was stung while he was cleansing her altar or 
clearing it of the soil under which it was buried, as Tzetzes 
has it. See Scholiast on Homer, Jl. ii. 722 ; Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 911; Eustathius on Homer, JI. ii. 724, p. 330. 
But this identification is not supported by Sophocles nor by 
the evidence of a vase painting, which represents the shrine 
of Chryse with her name attached to her image. See Jebb’s 
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edition of Sophocles, Philoctetes, p. xxxviii. § 21; A. Bau- 
meister, Denkmdler des klassischen Altertums, iii. 1326, fig. 
1325. The island of Chryse is no doubt the ‘‘ desert island 
near Lemnos” in which down to the first century B.o. were to 
be seen “‘an altar of Philoctetes, a bronze serpent, a bow, and 
a breastplate bound with fillets, the memorial of his sufferings” 
(Appian, Mithridat. 77). The island had sunk in the sea 
before the time of Pausanias in the second century of our era 
(Pausanias, viii. 33. 4). According to a different account, the 
unfortunate encounter of Philoctetes with the snake took 
pas in Lemnos itself, the island where he was abandoned 

y his comrades. See Scholiast on Homer and Eustathius, 
ll.ce.; Scholiast on Sophocles, Philoctetes, 270; Hyginus, Fab. 
102. Philoctetes was commonly supposed to have received 
the bow and arrows of Hercules from that hero as a reward 
for his service in kindling the pyre on Mount Oeta. See 
Sophocles, Philoctetes, 801-803 ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 38. 4; 
Scholiast on Homer, Jl. ii. 724; Hyginus, Fab. 102; Ovid, 
Metamorph. ix. 229-234. According to one account, which 
Servius has preserved, it was from these arrows, envenomed 
with the poison of the hydra, and not from a serpent, that 
Philoctetes received his grievous hurt. It is said that Her- 
cules on the pyre eoleranly charged his friend never to reveal 
the spot where his ashes should repose. Philoctetes promised 
with an oath to observe the wish of his dying friend, but after- 
wards he betrayed the secret by stamping with his foot on the 
grave. Hence on his way to the war one of the poisoned 
arrows fell upon and wounded the traitor foot. See Servius, 
on Virgil, Aen. iii. 402; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latin, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 21, 132 (First Vatican 
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Putting to sea from Tenedos they made sail for 
Troy, and sent Ulysses and Menelaus to demand the 
restoration of Helen and the property. But the 
Trojans, having summoned an assembly, not only 
refused to restore Helen, but threatened to kill the 
envoys. These were, however, saved by Antenor ; ! 


Mythographer, 59; Second Vatican Mythographer, 1635). 
Homer speaks of Philoctetes marooned by the Greeks in 
Lemnos and suffering agonies from the bite of the deadly 
water-snake (Il. ii. 721-725), but he does not say how or 
where the sufferer was bitten. Sophocles represents Lemnos 
as a desert island (Philoctetes, 1 sq.). The fate of the forlorn 
hero, the ancient Robinson Crusoe, dwelling for ten years in 
utter solitude on his lonely isle, was a favourite theme of 
tragedy. Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides all composed 
plays on the subject under the title of Philoctetes. See Dio 

rysostom, Or. lii ; Jebb’s Introduction to Sophocles, Philo- 
cictes, pp. xiii. sqq.; Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. 
A. Nauck?, pp. 79 sqq., 613 sqq. 

1 As to the embassy of Ulysses and Menelaus to Troy to 
demand the surrender of Helen, see Homer, J1. iii. 205 aqq., 
xi. 138 sgq.; Proclus, in Hptcorum Graecorum Fragmenta, 
ed. G. Kinkel, p. 19; Bacchylides, xiv. [xv.]; Herodotus, ii. 
118; J. Tzetzes, Antehomerica, 154 sqq.; Scholiast on Homer, 
Ii. iii. 206. According to the author of the epic Cypria, as 
reported by Proclus (ic), the embassy was sent before the 
first battle, in which Protesilaus fell (see below) ; according 
to Tzetzes, it was sent before the Greek army assembled at 
Aulis; according to the Scholiast on Homer (i.c.), it was 
despatched from Tenedos. Herodotus says that the envoys 
were sent after the landing of the army in the Troad. 
Sophocles wrote a play on the subject of the embassy, called 
The demand for the surrender of Helen. See Tragicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck’, pp. 171 8¢.; The 
Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 121 sqq. 
Libanius has bequeathed to us two imaginary speeches, which 
are supposed to have been delivered by the Greek ambassadors, 
Menelaus and Ulysses, to the Trojan assembly before the 
opening of hostilities, while the Greek army was encamped 
within sight of the walls of Troy. See Libanius, Declama- 
tiones, iii. and iv. (vol. v. pp. 199 sqq., ed. R. Foerster). 
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1 Compare Homer, JI. ii. 698-702; Proclus, in Hpicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 19; Tzetzes, - 
Schol. on Lycophron, 245; td. Chiltades, ii. 759 sqq.; 4d. 
Antehomerica, 221 sqq.; Eustathius on Homer, JI. ii. 701, p. 
325, and on Od. xi. 521, p. 1697; Pausanias, iv. 2.5; Hyginus, 
Fab. 103; Dictys Cretensis, Bellam Trojanum, ii. 11. The 
common tradition, followed by Apollodorus, was that Protesi- 
laus fell by the hand of Hector ; bat according to others, his 
slayer was Aeneas, or Achates, or Euphorbus. See Eustathius, 
l.cc.; J. Tzetzes, Antehomerica, 230 sg. The Greeks had 
received an oracle that the first of their number to leap from 
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but the Greeks, exasperated at the insolence of the 
barbarians, stood to arms and made sail against them. 
Now Thetis charged Achilles not to be the first to 
land from the ships, because the first to land would 
be the first to die. Being apprized of the hostile 
approach of the fleet, the barbarians marched in arms 
to the sea, and endeavoured by throwing stones to 
prevent the landing. Of the Greeks the first to land 
from his ship was Protesilaus, and having slain not a 
few of the barbarians, he fell by the hand of Hector.! 
His wife Laodamia loved him even after his death, 
and she made an image of him and consorted with it. 
The gods had pity on her, and Hermes brought up 
Protesilaus from Hades. On seeing him, Laodamia 


the ships would be the first to perish. See Tzetzes, Schol. 
on hron, 245; Hyginus, Fab. 113; Ovid, Heroid. xiii. 
93 sq. Protesilaus was reckoned by Pausanias (i. 34. 2) among 
the men who after death received divine honours from the 
Greeks. He was buried in the Thracian Chersonese, opposite 
the Troad, and was there worshipped as a god (Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 532). His grave at Elaeus, or Eleus, in the pen- 
insula was enclosed in a sacred precinct, and his worshippers 
testified their devotion by dedicating to him many vessels 
of gold and silver and bronze, together with raiment and 
other offerings; but when Xerxes invaded Greece, these 
treasures were carried off by the Persians, who desecrated the 
holy ground by sowing it with corn and turning cattle loose 
on it to graze (Herodotus, ix. 116). Tall elms grew within 
the sacred precinct and overshadowed the grave; and it is 
said that the leaves of the trees that looked across the narrow 
sea to Troy, where Protesilaus perished, burgeoned early but 
soon faded and fell, like the hero himself, while the trees 
that looked away from Troy still kept their foliage fresh 
and fair. See Philostratus, Heroica, iii. 1. Others said that 
when the elms had shot up so high that Troy could be seen 
from them away across the water, the topmost boughs 
immediately withered. See Quintus Smyrnaeus, Postho- 
merica, vii. 408 sqqg.; Pliny, Nat. Hist. xvi. 238. 
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xat vouicaca avtov é« Tpolas tapeivar tore 
€ 
pev éydpn, mad b€ éravayOévtos eis “Asdov 


éautny epovevaer. 

S31 | IlpwrectAdou Sé rexeutncavtos, éxBaives wera 
Mupputdovwv "Aytrr€0s Kal ALov <Ba>rov eis 
Thy Keparny Kuxvou xteivet. ws 5é TodToy vexpov 
elSov oi BdpRBapot, hevyouow eis thy qoALy, ob 
6 “EndAnves éxrrndjoavtes THY vewv évérAnoay 
TWOMATOY TO Tredlov. Kal KaTaKxNeioavTes) Tovs 

32 Tpdas érodopxouyy avédAxKovot b€ Tas vads. py 
Oappovvtwr Sé rav BapBapwy, ’Axidrrevs évedpev- 
cas Tpwidov év ro Tod OvuBpaiov ’AvoAXwvos 
ieo@ povevet, Kal vuxtos édOwy él thy Tod 


1 xaraxAelcayres Biicheler: xaradeloayres S. 





=. 


1 According to the author of the epic Cypria the name of 
Protesilaus’s wife was Polydora, daughter of Meleager (Pau- 
sanias, iv. 2.7). Later writers, like Apollodorus, called her 
Laodamia. As to her tragic tale, see Lucian, Dial. Mort. 
xxiii. (who does not name her) ; Eustathius, on Homer, J1. ii. 
701, p. 325; Scholiast on Aristides, vol. iii. pp. 671 sq., ed. 
Dindorf ; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 763 scg.; Propertius, i. 19. 
7-10; Hyginus, Fab. 103, 104; Ovid, Heroid. xiii.; Servius, 
on Virgil, Aen. vi. 447 ; Sertptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 51, 147 (First Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 158 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 215). According 
to Hyginus (F'ab. 103), Laodamia had prayed that Protesilaus 
might be restored to her for only three hours; her prayer 
was granted, but she could not bear the grief of parting with 
him, and died in his arms (Servius, l.c.). A rationalistic version 
of the story ran that Laodamia had made a waxen image of 
her dead -+husbund and secretly embraced it, till her father 
ordered it to be burned, when she threw herself into the fire 
and perished with the ee (Hyginus, Fab. 104). According 
to Ovid, Laodamia made the waxen image of her absent lord 
and fondled it even in his lifetime. Her sad story was the 
theme of a tragedy of Euripides (Tragicorum Graecorum 
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thought it was himself returned from Troy, and she 
was glad; but when he was carried back to Hades, 
she stabbed herself to death.! 

On the death of Protesilaus, Achilles landed with 
the Myrmidons, and throwing a stone at the head of 
Cycnus, killed him.2, When the barbarians saw him 
dead, they fled to the city, and the Greeks, leaping 
from their ships, filled the plain with bodies. And 
having shut up the Trojans, they besieged them ; and 
they drew up the ships. The barbarians showing no 
courage, Achilles waylaid Troilus and slaughtered him 
in the sanctuary of Thymbraean Apollo,’ and coming 


Fragmenta, ed. Nauck?, pp. 563 sqq.), as it is of a well- 
known poem of Wordsworth (Laodameia). 

2 Compare Proclus, in Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. 
G. Kinkel, p. 19 ; Pindar, Olymp. ii. 82 (147) ; Aristotle, Rhe- 
toric, ii. 22, p. 1396 b 16-18, ed. Bekker ; Quintus Smyrnaeus, 
Posthomerica, iv. 468 sqq.; J. Tzetzes, Antehomerica, 257 sqq.; 
Scholiast on Theocritus, xvi. 49; Ovid, Metamorph. xii. 70- 
140; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, ii. 12. Cycnus was 
said to be invulnerable (Aristotle, 7.c.); henvte neither the 
spear nor the sword of Achilles could make any impression 
on his body, and the hero was reduced to the necessity of — 
throttling him with the thongs of his own helmet. So Ovid 
tells the tale, adding that the sea-god, his father Poseidon, 
changed the dead Cycnus into a swan, whose name (Cygnus, 
«vxvos) he had borne in life. 

2 Compare Proclus, in Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, 
ed. G. Kinkel, p. 20; Scholiast on Homer, Ji. xxiv. 257 
(where for dxeuv@jva: it has been proposed to read AoxnOjva: or 
AoyxevOjva) ; Eustathius, on Homer, Jl. xxiv. 251, p. 1348 ; 
Dio Chrysostom, Or. xi. vol. i. p. 189, ed. L. Bindort 
Tzetzes, Schel. on Lyvophron, 307-313; Virgil, Aen. i. 
474 sqq.; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. i. 474; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 66 (First 
Vatican Mythographer, 210). Troilus is represented as a 
youth, but the stories concerning his death are various. 
According to Eustathius, the lad was exercising his horses in 
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Avedova NapRaver. waparaBov Sé ‘Ayirrevs 
TiVaS TOV aptaTéwy THY Ywpay érropOE, Kal Tapa- 
ytveras eis "1dnv émt tas Aivetou [tod Ipidpov] } 
Boas. guyovtos 5¢ avtod, rovs BouxdXous KTetvas 
kal Myoropa*® tov Ipedsou tas Boas éAavver. 

33 aipet 5¢ nal AéoBov nal Poxaray; elra Kondo- 
dava xal Spvpvav cal Kralouevas xa Kopny, 
peO” Gs Aiytarov nal Tivov,! [ras éxarov xadov- 
pévas modes] elta é&Rs "Adpapvtiov cat Ydnv,® 
elta “Evdécov wat Arvaiov® nat Konrwvny.’ aipet 
5é xal @nBas tas “Tromdaxias® cai Aupynocoy, 
ért O€ kai <“Avr>avdpov® cat adXas ToANas. 

34 "Evvaerods 5é ypovov SveAPovtos trapayivovras 
tots Tpwot ovppayoe éx TOV TreploiKwY TOEwD 


1 tov Mpidpou S: xa) Mpiduou Wagner. 

2 xal Mhoropa Kerameus: xaphoropa S. 

3 béxaay Kerameus: gwxéas S. 

4 Tivovy S. Kerameus conjectured Tiyvey: Wagner pro- 
posed Tie:oy. 

5 Sl3nv S. .Kerameus conjectured "I83ny or 2:3hyny: Wag- 
ner proposed 2fyn»v, comparing Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. 
Siyn, wéAts Tpwddos, ws ‘Exaraios ’Aglq. 

* Awatov S. Kerameus conjectured K/AAaov: Wagner 
poe Aivéay, comparing Strabo, xiii. i. 45, p. 603, where, 

owever, Meineke reads Néas for Alvéas. 

7 KoAéynvy S. Kerameus conjectured KaAA:noAdyny; but 
Wagner compares Diodorus Siculus, v. 83. 1, KoAdéyns rijs é» 
Th Tpydd:, and Strabo, xiii. i. 46, p. 604, BaoirAda 3 KoAwvay. 

6 ‘TxoxAaxias Kerameus: ixd xAaxelas S. 

9 <”Avr>avdpoy Kerameus: &vdpov §. 


the Thymbraeum or sanctuary of the Thymbraean Apollo, 
when Achilles killed him with his spear. Tzetzes says that 
he was a son of Hecuba by Apollo, though nominally by 
Priam, that he fled from his assailant to the ample of 
* “lo, and was cut down by Achilles at the altar. There 

rophecy that Troy could not be taken if Troilus should 


Ye age of twenty (so the First Vatican M ythographer). 
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by night to the city he captured Lycaon.! Moreover, 
taking some of the chiefs with him, Achilles laid 
waste the country, and made-is way to Ida to lift the 
kine of Aeneas. But Aeneas fled, and Achilles killed 
the neatherds and Mestor, son of Priam, and drove 
away the kine.? He also took Lesbos? and Phocaea, 
then Colophon, and Smyrna, and Clazomenae, and 
Cyme; and afterwards Aegialus and Tenos, the so- 
called Hundred Cities; then, in order, Adramytium 
and Side; then Endium, and Linaeum, and Colone. 
He took also Hypoplacian Thebes‘ and Lyrnessus,5 
and further Antandrus, and many other cities. 

A period of nine years having elapsed, allies came 
to join the Trojans:® from the surrounding cities, 


This may have been the motive of Achilles for slaying the 
lad. According to Dictys Cretensis (Bellum Trojanum, iv. 
9), Troilus was taken prisoner and publicly slaughtered in 
cold blood by order of Achilles. The indefatigable Sophocles, 
as usual, wrote a tragedy on the subject. See The Frag- 
ments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 253 sqq. 

1 Compare Homer, Jl, xxi. 34 sqq., xxiii. 746 sg. Lycaon 
was captured by Achilles when he was cutting sticks in the 
orchard of his father Priam. After being sold by his captor 
into slavery in Lemnos he was ransomed and returned to Troy, 
but meeting Achilles in battle a few days later, he was ruth- 
lessly slain by him. The story seems to have been told also 
in the epic Cypria. See Proclus, in Epicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 20. 

7 Compare Homer, Jl. xx. 90 sqq., 188 sgg.; Proclus, in 
Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 20. 

3 Compare Homer, Ji. ix. 129; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum 
Trojanum, ii. 16. 

« Compare Homer, JI. ii. 691, vi. 397. 

5 It was at the sack of Lyrnessus that Achilles captured 
his concubine Briseis after slaying her husband. See Homer, 
Il. ii. 688 sgq., xix. 60, 291 eqq., xx. 92, 191 sqgqg. Compare 
Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, ii. 17. - 

6 With the following list of the Trojans and their allies, 
compare Homer, Jl. ii. 816-877. 
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Aiveias ’Ayyicou xat obv abt@ “Apyédoxos! cat 
"Axapas *Avrnvopos? «at @eavois, Aapdaviov 
nryoupevot, @paxav Axduas Evodpov, Kixovev 
Evdnpos Tporkivou,® Tasdvav Tlupaiypns,* Ia- 
35 dAayovev IIvAacuéevns Birodrov,> é« Zeréias 
IIdvdapos Avedovos, é& ’ASpacreias “Adpactos ° 
kat “Audios Mépotos,’ é« 8 *AplaBns “Actos 
“Tprdxou, é« Aapioans ‘ImmoPoo0s Weracyob,® éx 
Mugias Xpopios wal “Evvopos® *Apowvoov, ’Adt- 
Cavev ’Odios?® xat "Ewiatpopos Mnyxiaotéws,! 
Ppvyav Popes cat’ Aoxavios ’Apetdovos, Mato- 
vov MécOAns wal "Avtidos Tararpévous, Kapav ™ 
Ndorns nad Apdipayos Nopiovos,® Aveiwy Lap- 
anoav Atos Kai TrAadxos ' ‘IararoAcyou. 
IV. "AysrAreds 5¢ pnviev ér) tov trodepov ovK 
éEnes Sid Botoniéa ... THs Ouyarpos Xpiaovu rod 
iepéws. 510 Oaponcavres ot BapBapor éx Tis 


1 "ApxéAoxos Wagner (comparing Homer, Il. ii. 823): 
&pxéAaos S. . 

2 *"Ayrhvopos Kerameus (compare Homer, Il. ii. 822 sq): 
Airhvopos S. 

2 Tpoi¢hvov Wagner (comparing Homer, Il. ii. 847): Tpot- 
¢ivos S. 

4 fupalxyuns Kerameus (compare Homor, Jl. ii. 848): 
xupaixdyns S. 

5 BiAcdrovS. Wagner conjectures BiodArou. 

* “ASpacros Kerameus (compare Homer, Il. ii. 830): 
&Spas S. 

7 Mépowos Kerameus (compare Homer, Jl. ii. 831): Mepé- 
ans S. 

8 ‘Ixxd@00s MeAaoyou 8S. Compare Homer, JI. ii. 842 sq.: 
‘Inwd00ds re TivAads 7°, 3€os “Apnos, || vie 5Uw AfOo1o MeAacy rv 
TevraulSao, which Apollodorus has misunderstood. See the 
exegetical note. 

® *’Evvonos Kerameus (compare Homer, JI ii. 858): évvd- 

‘os 
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Aeneas, son of Anchises, and with him Archelochus 
and Acamas, sons of Antenor, and Theanus, leaders of 
the Dardanians; of the Thracians, Acamas, son of 
Eusorus ; of the Cicones, Euphemus, son of Troezenus ; 
of the Paeonians, Pyraechmes; of the Paphlagonians, 
Pylaemenes, son of Bilsates; from Zelia, Pandarus, 
son of Lycaon ; from Adrastia, Adrastus and Amphius, 
sons of Merops; from Arisbe, Asius, son of Hyrtacus ; 
from Larissa, Hippothous, son of Pelasgus;! from 
Mysia, Chromius* and Ennomus, sons of Arsinous ; 
of the Alizones, Odius and Epistrophus, sons of 
Mecisteus; of the Phrygians, Phorcys and Ascanius, 
sons of Aretaon; of the Maeonians, Mesthles and 
Antiphus, sons of Talaemenes ; of the Carians, Nastes 
and Amphimachus, sons of Nomion; of the Lycians, 
Sarpedon, son of Zeus, and Glaucus, son of Hippo- 
lochus. 

IV. Achilles did not go forth to the war, because 
he was angry on account of Briseis, the daughter 
of Chryses the priest. Therefore the barbarians 


1 Compare Homer, II. ii. 842 sg., where the poet describes 
Hippothous as the son of the Pelasgian Lethus. Apollodorus, 
misunderstanding the passage, has converted the adjective 
Pelasgian into a noun Pelasgus. 

* Homer calls him Chromis (JI. ii, 858). 

? Compare Homer, Jl. i. 1 sgg. From this point Apollo- 
dorus follows the incidents of the Trojan war as related by 
Homer. 


10 "AAtCévwy ’O3los Kerameus (compare Homer, Jl, ii. 858) : 
&ArCdvmy 5 Stos S. 

11 Mnxiotéws Kerameus: pneioreds S. . 

12 “Aytigos Tadatnévous, Kapav Kerameus (compare Homer, 
Il. ii. 864-867): “Avrugos MvAamévov, xdpoy 8. 

3 "Augluayos Noulovos Kerameus (compare Homer, Z1. ii, 
870 8q.): auglyaxos voulwvos S, 

14 TAavxos Kerameus: yAadxos S. 
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Tovews TpoHAOov. «al povopayel ’AréEavdpos 
“A / b ] , \ e¢ a e 7 
mpos MevéXaov, AréEavdpov &€ nt T@pevov apmraler 
b ] 4 , QA , A 
Adpoditn. Tavédapos 5é rofevaas Mevédaov trovs 
dpkous Educev. 

| “Ore Acopndns aptotevov ’Adpoditny Aiveia 
Bonfoicay titpocke, cal TAavK@ acvotas, bro0- 

\ ‘4 V4 ? V4 \ 4 

pynobels tratp@as gdidias, dAdooces Ta GTAa. 
| 3rpoxaXoupévou dé! “Exropos tov apsatoy eis povc- 
paxiav, ToANav €\PovTwy? Alas KANnpwadpevos 
aptotever:® vuxrtos. Sé emiyevomevns Kypuxes d:a- 
AvOovoLY avToUsS. 

| Of 5é “EAAnves pos Tov vavatdOpou TeixXos 
TotovvTat Kal Tadpov, Kal yevopéevns payns ev 
T@ Tredi~ of Tpawes tovs “EAXnvas eis TO TElyos 


—Otw@xovow> ot 5é mréutrovat mpos “Aytdréa Trpeo- 


b ] , N , ” a 
Bes Odvacéa nai Poivica xai Alavta, cvppayxeiv 
aftobvtes Kal Boronida cal ddrXra Sapa bic yvov- 


pevot. vuxros d€ érreyevopévns KaTacKOTrOUs Tép- © 


movow 'Odvacéa nai Atopndnv- of 88 avarpoicrt 
Acddrwva tov Evpndou cal “Pioov tov @paxa (bs 
Tpo mas Huépas Trapayevopevos Tpwal ciupayos 
ov oupBarov atrwtépw*t tis Tpwrxns Suvdpews 
xwpis “Extopos éotpatotédevce) tous te Tept 
avtov dwoexa Kxoltpwpévous Kteivovct Kal Tovs 


' xpoxadoupévou 8¢ KE: xpoxadoupévor S. 

2 ér@dévrov. We should perhaps read OeAdyrwy. 

3 apioreve: Frazer (compare a few lines above A:ophdns 
dpicredwy, and roy &pioroy; below, iv. 7, Alas apioredoas, v. 12, 
TovTov apiaredcayra): wuxrevec ES, Wagner: mxpwreve: Her- 
werden (Mnemosyne, N.S. xx. (1892), p. 199). 

‘ arwrépw Kerameus: dmorépw S. 


1 Compare Homer, I1. iii. 15-382. 
2? Compare Homer, Jl. iv. 85 sgq. 
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took heart of grace and sallied out of the city. And 
Alexander fought a single combat with Menelaus; 
and when Alexander got the worst of it, Aphrodite 
carried him off.) And Pandarus, by shooting an arrow 
at Menelaus, broke the truce.? 

Diomedes, doing doughty deeds, wounded Aphro- 
dite when she came to the help of Aeneas ;? and 
encountering Glaucus, he recalled the friendship 
of their fathers and exchanged arms. And Hector 
having challenged the bravest to single combat, many 
came forward, but the lot fell on Ajax, and he did 
doughty deeds; but night coming on, the heralds 
parted them.5 

The Greeks made a wall and a ditch to protect the 
roadstead,® and a battle taking place in the plain, 
the Trojans chased the Greeks within the wall.’ But 
the Greeks sent Ulysses, Phoenix, and Ajax as am- 
bassadors to Achilles, begging him to fight for them, 
and promising Briseis and other gifts. And night 
coming on, they sent Ulysses and Diomedes as spies ; 
and these killed Dolon, son of Eumelus, and Rhesus, 
the Thracian (who had arrived the day before as an 
ally of the Trojans, and having not yet engaged in 
the battle was encamped at some distance from the 
Trojan force and apart from Hector); they also slew 
the twelve men that were sleeping around him, and 


? Compare Homer, Jl. v. 1-417. 

« Compare Homer, J7. vi. 119-236. 

§ Compare Homer, J1. vii. 66-312. 

* Compare Homer, Ji. vii. 436-441. 

7 Compare Homer, Ji. viii. 53-565. 

8 The embassy of Ulysses, Phoenix, and Ajax to Achilles 
is the subject of the ninth book of the Iliad. Libanius com- | 
posed an imaginary reply to the speech of Ulysses (Dcclam. 

J 
v., vol, v. pp. 303-360, ed. R. Foerster). . 
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5 imtrouvs émt tas vais dyovot. pel tyépay 82 
ioxupas payns yevouévns, tpwlévrav *Ayapéu- 
vovos Kat Atoundous Odvecéws Evputidov Maya- 
ovos Kab spomrns Tov “EXAjvewv yevouévns, “Extwp 
pntas To TELXos eiaépxetat Kal avaywproavros 
Alavtos trip éuBdrret Tals vavoiv. 

6 ‘Os 5é eldey "Aytrreds trav Tpwrecindou vabv 
Katopéevny, éxtréutres Wdtpoxrov xabordicas Trois 
idiots Ordos pera THY Mupmdovar, Sodvs avTe 
tous ‘tmmous. idovtes S5€ avtov of Tpdes xal 
vopicavtes "Ayidréa elvas eis huyny rpérovrac. 
xkatabioEas Sé avrovs eis TO Teiyos TWoOAXOUS 
avatpel, év ols nal Yaprndova rov Aros, xa bd’ 
“Extopos avatpeirat, towels mporepov vd Evdop- 

7 Bov. paxns dé cayupas yevopevns tept Tod vexpod, 
ports Alas dptotevoas owles T6 capa. *Aytr- 
Neds 5€ tH opynv aobéuevos Kal tHv Boronida 
xopiterat. xal ravorAias avT@ Kopiabeions Tapa 
‘Hdaiorou, caSotrrArcdpevos emi Tov modepov éF- 
épxyetat, cal aouvdsioxes tovs Tpwas él tov Y«d- 
pavSpov, KaKel TrONXNOUS pev GAXovs avatpel, KTELVEL 
dé xal "Aoteporraioy tov IInXeyoves! rod ’A€tod 
qToTapov: Kal avt@ AdBpos o trotapmos éhopua. 
xal rovtou pev o ° Hdazotos ta peiOpa avaknpaives 
TOAAH proyt diwEas, o 8 ’"Ayirreds “Exropa éx 


1 TInAeydvos Kerameus: rnAeydvov S. 


1 These events are narrated inthe tenth book of the Jitad. 
They form the subject of Euripides’s tragedy Rhesus, the only 
extant Greek drama of which the plot is derived from the 
action of the Iliad. 

8 These events are told in the eleventh book of the Iliad. 

3 Compare Homer, I]. xii. 436 sqq. 
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drove the horses to the ships. But by day a fierce 
fight took place ; Agamemnon and Diomedes, Ulysses, 
Eurypylus, and Machaon were wounded, the Greeks 
were put to flight,2 Hector made a breach in the 
wall and entered*® and, Ajax having retreated, he 
set fire to the ships. 

But when Achilles saw the ship of Protesilaus burn- 
ing, he sent out Patroclus with the Myrmidons, after 
arming him with his own arms and giving him the 
horses. Seeing him the Trojans thought that he was 
Achilles and turned to flee. And having chased them 
within the wall, he killed many, amongst them 
Sarpedon, son of Zeus, and was himself killed by 
Hector, after being first wounded by Euphorbus.° 
And a fierce fight taking place for the corpse, Ajax 
with difficulty, by performing feats of valour, rescued 
the body.6 And Achilles laid aside his anger and 
recovered Briseis, And a suit of armour having been 
brought him from Hephaestus, he donned the armour? 
and went forth to the war, and chased the Trojans in a 
crowd to the Scamander, and there killed many, and 
amongst them Asteropaeus, son of Pelegon, son 6f 
the river Axius; and the river rushed at him in fury. 
But Hephaestus dried up the streams of the river, 
after chasing them with a mighty flame.® And Achilles 


“ Compare Homer, Il. xv. 716 egg. - 

P 5 These events are narrated in the sixteenth book of the 
liad. 

6 These events are the subject of the seventeenth book of 
the Iliad. 

7 These events are narrated in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth books of the Iliad. 

8 These events are related in the twentieth and twenty-first 
books of the Iliad. As to the slaying of Asteropaeus by 
Achilles, see IJ. xxi. 139-204. As to the combat of Achilles 
with the river Scamander, and the drying up of the streams 
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, > a > , b) le) 
povopayias avatpet cal éEdyras avtobd Ta ohupa 
éx Tov apparos cupwy ent Tas vais Tapayivetat. 
cat Oawas Ildtpoxrov én’ avt@ ayava riOnow, 
ev & vind traois Atopndns, "Ezretos muypyy, Alas 
cai Odvocebts mdr. peta 5¢ Tov adyava wapa- 
ryevopevos IIpiapos mpos "AxtAdéa AvTpodTaL TO 
“Extopos capa nat Odrrrer. : 

V.| "Ore TevOecireca, 'Orpnpis xal “Apeos, 
axovolws ‘lamovurny xtelvaca cal bro Tpidpou 
xabapbeioa, payns yevomévns todXous xKTeivet, 
évy ols nal Mayxdovay 16’ totepov Ovnoxes b7rd 
> f 1 g@ , -3 a 
Aytrr\éws,! dotis peta Odvatov épacbels tis 
"Apatovos xtelves Qepcitny AoSopodvta avTov. 

1 This and the following paragraph are from E. The 
death of Penthesilia seems also to have been told in 8, but 
the passage is incomplete. It runs thus: xal udxns yevo- 
bévns woAAods xrelvet, Ovhoxer 3 5 rpillhs Owd "AXiAAgws, where 
for the corrupt 3° 6 zpilljs we should perhaps, following E, 
read 3¢ Sorepov. Biicheler thought that in 4 rpilljs there 
lurks 'Orpfhpn, the name of Penthesilia’s mother. Perhaps 
the whole passage in S originally ran thus: «al udxns yevo- 
pévns <TlevOeciAeia, "Orpnpns wal “Apeos,> woAAov’s xrelvet, 
Orhaxe: 8 Sorepov dwo "AxiAAdws, ‘‘and a battle taking place, 
Penthesilia, daughter of Otrere and Ares, slays many and is 
afterwards slain by Achilles.” Wagner prints in the text 
Ovhonxe: 3 ’Orpnpiis bxd "Axi:AAEws, apparently taking ’Orpnpijs 
for the name of @ man. 





of the river by the fire-god Hephaestus, see Il. xxi. 211-382. 
The whole passage affords a striking example of the way in 
which the Greeks conceived rivers as personal beings, en- 
dowed with human shape, human voice, and human passions. 
Incidentally (vv. 130-132) we hear of sacrifices of bulls and 
horses to a river, the horses being thrown alive into the 
stream. 

1 The combat of Achilles with Hector, and the death of 
nee form the subject of the twenty-second book of the 

liad. 
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slew Hector in single combat, and fastening his ankles 
to his chariot dragged him to the ships. And having 
buried Patroclus, he celebrated games in his honour, 
at which Diomedes was victorious in the chariot race, 
Epeus in boxing, and Ajax and Ulysses in wrestling.” 
And after the games Priam came to Achilles and 
ransomed the body of Hector, and buried it.® 

V. Penthesilia, daughter of Otrere and Ares, 
accidentally Rilled Hippolyte and was purified by 
Priam. In battle she slew many, and amongst them 
Machaon, and was afterwards herself killed by 
Achilles, who fell in love with the Amazon after her 
death and slew Thersites for jeering at him.‘ 


2 The burial of Patroclus and the funeral games celebrated 
um his honour, are described in the twenty-third book of the 

liad. 

5 These events are narrated in the twenty-fourth book of 
the Iliad. 

4 These events were narrated in the Aethtopis of Arctinus, 
as we learn from the summary of that poem drawn up by 
Proclus. See EHpicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. 
Kinkel, p. 33. Compare Diodorus Siculus, ii. 46. 6; Quintus 
Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, i. 18 sqg., 227 sqq., 538 sqqg.; J. 
Tzetzes, Posthomerica, 6 sqq., 100 sqq., 136 sqq.; 1d. Schol. 
on Lycophron, 999 ; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, iv. 
28q. Quintus Smyrnaeus explains more fully than Apollo- 
dorus the reason why Penthesilia came to Troy (Postho- 
merica, i. 18 sqq.). Aiming at a deer in the chase, she had 
accidentally killed her sister Hippolyte with her spear, and, 
haunted by the Furies of the slain woman, she came to Troy 
to be purified from her guilt. The same story is told more 
briefly by Diodorus Siculus. According to Tzetzes (Schol. 
on Lycophron, 999), Thersites excited the wrath of Achilles, 
not only by his foul accusations, but by gouging out the eyes 
of the beautiful Amazon. In the Aethtopis it was related 
how, after killing the base churl, Achilles sailed to Lesbos 
and was there purified from the guilt of murder by Ulysses, 
but not until he had offered sacrifice to Apollo, Artemis, and 
Latona. See Proclus, in Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, 
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1 With what follows compare Epitome, i. 17, which is 
from S, while the present passage is from E. 

2 “Or: Méuvova... xrelver 56 "AxiAAeds E: Méuvoy dé 3 
T:Owvod Kal "Hots roAAdy Aididwoy Suvapw G0polcas wapaylverat 
wal ray ‘EAAhvewy ov oAl yous avatpet, xrelvet xa "Ayridoxoy Kal 
abros Ovhoxe: bed "AxtAAéws SS. = 3 BE Kal robs E: 8€ rods S. 


P- 33. The mother of Penthesilia is named Otrere (Otrera) 
y Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 997) and Hyginus (Fab. 
112), in agreement with Apollodorus. Machaon is usually 
said to have been killed by Eurypylus, and not, as Apollo- 
dorus says, by Penthesilia. See Pausanias, iii. 26.9; Quintus 
Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, vi. 390 sqq.; J. Tzetzes, Postho- 
merica, 520 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 113. From Pausanias (J.c.) 
we learn that Eurypylus, not Penthesilia, was represented 
as the slayer in the Little Ilsad of Lesches. 

1 See above, Hpitome, i.17. The two passages are prac- 
tically duplicates of each other. The former occurs in the 
Sabbaitic, the latter in the Vatican Hpitome of Apollodorus. 
The author of the one compendium preferred to relate the 
incident in the history of Theseus, the other in the history 
of Troy. 
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Hippolyte was the mother of Hippolytus; she also 
goes by the names of Glauce and Melanippe. For 
when the marriage of Phaedra was being celebrated, 
Hippolyte appeared in arms with her Amazons, and 
said that she would slay the guests of Theseus. So 
a battle took place, and she was killed, whether in- 
voluntarily by her ally Penthesilia, or by Theseus, or 
because his men, seeing the threatening attitude of 
the Amazons, hastily closed the doors and so 
intercepted and slew her.! 

Memnon, the son of Tithonus and the Dawn, 
came with a great force of Ethiopians to Troy 
against the Greeks, and having slain many of the 
Greeks, including Antilochus, he was himself slain by 
Achilles.2, Having chased the Trojans also, Achilles 


2 These events were narrated in the Aethiopis of Arctinus, 
as we learn from the summary of Proclus. See Hpicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 33. Compare 
Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, ii. 100 sqq., 235 sqq., 
452 sqq.; J. Tzetzes, Posthomerica, 234 sqq.; Dictys Cre- 
tensis, Bellum Trojanum, iv. 6. The fight between Memnon 
and Achilles was represented on the throne of Apollo at 
Amyclae, and on the chest of Cypselus at Olympia (Pausanias, 
iii. 18. 12, v. 19. 1). It was also the subject of a group of 
statuary, which was set up beside the Hippodamium at 
Olympia (Pausanias, v. 22. 2). Some fragments of the pedestal 
which supported the up have been discovered: one of 
them bears the name MEMNON inscribed in archaic letters. 
See Die Inschriften von Olympia, No. 662 ; and my commen- 
tary on Pausanias, vol. iii. iP 629 sg. Aeschylus wrote a 
tragedy on the subject called Psychostasia, in which he 
described Zeus weighing the souls of the rival heroes in scales. 
See Plutarch, De audiendis poetis, 2; Scholiast on Homer, 
Il. viii. 70; Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. 
Nauck®, pp. 88 sg. A play of Sophocles, called The Ethiopians, 
probably dealt with the same theme. See The Fragments 
of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 22 sqq. The 
slaying of Antilochus by Memnon is mentioned by Homer 
(Od. iv. 187 8q.). 
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1 The death of Achilles was similarly related in the Aeths- 
opis of Arctinus. See Proclus, in HLpicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, pp. 33 sg. Compare Quintus 
Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, iii. 26-387; Hyginus, Fab. 107. 
All these writers agree with Apollodorus in saying that the 
fatal wound was inflicted on the heel of Achilles. The story 
ran that at his birth his mother Thetis made Achilles in- 
vulnerable by dipping him in the water of Styx; but his 
heel, by which she held him, was not wetted by the water 
and so remained vulnerable. See Servius, on Virgil, Aen. 
vi. 57; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Achill. i. 134; ¢d. 
Narrat. fabul. xii.6; Fulgentius, Mytholog. iii. 7. Tradition 
varied as to the agent of Achilles’s death. Some writers, like 
Arctinus and Apollodorus, ay that the hero was killed by 
Apollo and Paris jointly. Thus in Homer (Zl. xxii. 359 sq.) 
the dying Hector prophesies that Achilles will be slain by 
Paris and Apollo at the Scaean gate ; and the same prophecy 
is put by Homer more darkly into the mouth of the talking 
horse Xanthus, who, like Balaain’s ass, warns his master of 
the danger that besets his path (Jl. xix. 404 sqq.). Accordin 
to Virgil and Ovid, it was the hand of Paris that discharge 
the fatal arrow, but the hand of Apollo that directed it to 
the mark. See Virgil, Aen. vi. 56-58; Ovid, Metamorph. 
xii. 597-609. According to Hyginus, it was Apollo in the 
guise of Paris who transfixed the mortal heel of Achilles with 
an arrow (Fab. 107). But in one passage (Jl. xxi. 277 aq.) 
Homer speaks of the death of Achilles as wrought by the 
shafts of Apollo alone; and this version was followed by 
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was shot with an arrow in the ankle by Alexander 
and Apollo at the Scaean gate. A fight taking place 
for the corpse, Ajax killed Glaucus, and gave the arms 
to be conveyed to the ships, but the body he carried, 
in a shower of darts, through the midst of the enemy, 
while Ulysses fought his assailants.. The death 


Quintus Smyrnaeus (iii. 60 sqq.) and apparently by Aeschylus, 
Sophocles and Horace. See Plato, Republic, ii. 21, p. 383.4 B; 
popnee Philoctetes, 334 8q.; Horace, Odes, iv. 6. 1 sgq. 
Other writers, on the contrary, k of Paris alone as the 
slayer of Achilles. See Euripides, Andromache, 655; éd. 
Hecuba, 387 sq.; Plutarch, Quaest. Conviv. ix. 13. 2; éd. 
Comparison of Lysander and Sulla, 4. <A very different 
version of the story connected the death of Achilles with a 
romantic passion he had conceived for Polyxena, daughter of 
Priam. tt is said that Priam offered her hand in marriage 
to Achilles on condition that the siege of Troy was raised. 
In the negotiations which were carried on for this pur 
Achilles went alone and unarmed to the temple of Thym- 
braean Apollo and was there treacherously assassinated, 
Deiphobus clasping him to his breast in a pretended embrace 
of friendship while Paris stabbed him with a sword. See 
J. Tzetzes, Posthomerica, 385-423; Philostratus, Heroica, 
xx. 16 eg.; Hyginus, Fab. 110; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum 
Trojanum, iv. 10 eq. ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. vi 57; Lactan- 
tius Placidus, on Statius, Achill. i. 134; Dares Phrygius, 
De excidio Trojae, 34; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latins, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 13, 143 (First Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 36; Second Vatican Mythographer, 205). Of these 
writers, the Second Vatican Mythographer tells us that 
Achilles first saw Polyxena, Hector’s sister, when she stood 
on a tower in the act of throwing down bracelets and ear- 
rings with which to ransom Hector’s body, and that when 
Achilles came to the temple of the Thymbraean Apollo to 
ratify the aired of marriage and , Paris lurked behind 
the image of the god and shot the confiding hero with an 
arrow. This seems to be the account of the death which 
Servius and Lactantius Placidus (/.cc.) followed in their briefer 
narrative. Compare Nonnus, in Westermann’s Mythographi 
Graect, Appendix Narrationum, p. 382, No. 62. 
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1 According to Arctinus in the Aethiopis, when the body 
of Achilles was lying in state, his mother Thetis came with 
the Muses and her sisters and mourned over her: dead son ; 
then she snatched it away from the pyre and conveyed it to 
the White Isle; but the Greeks raised a sepulchral mound 
and held games in honour of the departed hero. See Proclus, 
in Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 34. 
Compare Homer, Od. xxiv. 43-92; Quintus Smyrnaeus, 
Posthomerica, iii. 525-787 (the laying-out of the body, the 
lamentation of Thetis, the Nereids, and the Muses, and the 
burning of the corpse); J. Tzetzes, Posthomerica, 431-467 ; 
Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, iv. 13 and 15. Homer 
tells how the bones of Achilles, after his body had been 
burnt on the pyre, were laid with the bones of his friend 
Patroclus in a golden urn, made by Hephaestus, which 
Thetis had received from Dionysus. The urn was buried 
at the headland of Sigeum, according to Tzetzes and Dictys 
Cretensis. In Quintus Smyrnaeus (iii. 766-780) we read 
how Poseidon comforted Thetis by assuring her that Achilles, 
her sorrow, was not dead, for he himself would bestow on 
the departed hero an island in the Euxine Sea where he 
should be a god for evermore, worshipped with sacrifices 
wy the neighbouring tribes. The promised land was the 

hite Isle mentioned by Apollodorus. It is described as a 
wooded island off the mouth of the Danube. In it there was 
a temple of Achilles with an image of him; and there the 
hero was said to dwell immortal with Helen for his wife and 
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of Achilles filled the army with dismay, and they 
buried him with Patroclus in the White Isle, mixing 
the bones of the two together.! It is said that after 
death Achilles consorts with Medea in the Isles of 
the Blest.2. And they held games in his honour, at 
which Eumelus won the chariot-race, Diomedes the 
foot-race, Ajax the quoit-match, and Teucer the - 
competition in archery.® Also his arms were offered 


his friends Patroclus and Antilochus for his companions. 
There he chanted the verses of Homer, and mariners who 
sailed near the island could hear the song wafted clearly across 
the water; while such as put in to the shore or anchored off 
the coast, heard the trampling of horses, the shouts of warriors, 
and the clash of arms. Bee Pausanias, iii. 19. 11-13; Philo- 
stratus, Heroica, xx. 32-40. As the mortal remains of Achilles 
were buried in the Troad, and only his immortal spirit was 
said to dwell in the White Isle, the statement of Apollodorus 
that the Greeks interred him in the White Isle must be 
regarded as erroneous, whether the error is due to Apollodorus 
himself, or, as is more probable, either to his abbreviator or to 
a copyist. Perhaps in the original form of his work Apollo- 
dorus followed Arctinus in describing how Thetis snatched the 
body of Achilles from the pyre and transported it to the 
White Isle. 

2? Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 810 sqg.; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 174. According to the Scholiast on 
Apollonius Rhodius (Argon. iv. 815), the first to affirm 
that Achilles married Medea in the Elysian Fields was the 
poet ee and the tale was afterwards repeated by Simon- 
ides. e story is unknown to Homer, who describes the 
shade of Achilles repining at his lot and striding alone in the 
Asphodel Meadow (Od. xi. 471-540). 

3 The funeral games in honour of Achilles are described at 
full length, in the orthodox manner, by Quintus Smyrnaeus, 
Posthomerica, iv. 88-595. He agrees with Apollodorus in 
representing Teucer and Ajax as victorious in the contests of 
archery and quoit-throwing respectively (Posthomerica, iv. 
405 sqq., 436 sqq.) ; and he seems to have described Eumelus 
as the winner of the chariot-race (iv. 500 sqq.), but the conclu- 
sion of the race is lost through a gap in the text. 
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1 These events were narrated in the Little Iliad of Lesches. 
See Proclus, in Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. 
Kinkel, p. 36; compare Aristotle, Poetics, 23, p. 1459 b 4 aq. 
The contest between Ajax and Ulysses for the arms of 
Achilles was also related in the Aethiopis of Arctinus. See 
Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 34. It 
was known to Homer (Od. xi. 542 sqq.), who tells us that the 
Trojans and Pallas Athena acted as judges and awarded the 
arms to Ulysses. A Scholiast on this passage of Homer (v. 
547) informs us that Agamemnon, unwilling to undertake the 
invidious duty of deciding between the two competitors, 
referred the lepate to the decision of the Trojan prisoners, 
inquiring of them which of the two heroes had done most harm 
to the Trojans. The prisoners decided that Ulysses was the 
man, and the arms were therefore awarded to him. According 
to another account, which was adopted by the author of the 
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as a prize to the bravest, and Ajax and Ulysses came 
forward as competitors. The judges were the Trojans 
or, according to some, the allies, and Ulysses was 
preferred. Disordered by chagrin, Ajax planned 
a nocturnal attack on the army. And Athena 
drove him mad, and turned him, sword in hand, 
among the cattle, and in his frenzy he slaughtered 
the cattle with the herdsmen, taking them for the 
Achaeans. But afterwards he came to his senses 
and slew also himself.1 And Agamemnon forbade 
his body to be burnt; and he alone of all who 
fell at Ilium is buried in a coffin.?, His grave is at 
Rhoeteum. 


Little Iliad, the Greeks on the advice of Nestor sent spies to 
the walls of Troy to overhear the Trojans discussing the 
respective merits of the two champions. They heard two 
girls debating the question, and thinking that she who gave 
the preference to yee reasoned the better, they decided 
accordingly. See Scholiast on Aristophanes, Knights, 1056. 
According to Pindar (Nem. viii. 26 (45) sq.), it was the Greeks 
who by secret votes decided in favour of Ulysses. The subject 
was treated by Aeschylus in a lost play called The Decision 
of the Arms. See Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmentia, ed. A.. 
Nauck?, pp. 57 sg. The madness and suicide of Ajax, conse- 
quent on his disappointment at not being awarded the arms, 
are the theme of Sophocles’s extant tragedy Ajaz. As to the 
contest for the arms, see further Quintus Smyrnaeus, Post- 
homerica, v. 121 sqq.; J. Tzetzes, Posthomerica, 481 sqq. ; 
Zenobius, Cent. i. 43; Hyginus, Fad. 107; Ovid, Metamorph. 
xii. 620-628, xiii. 1-398. Quintus Smyrnaeus and Tzetzes 
agree in gh sae ae the Trojan captives as the judges in the 
dispute, while Ovid speaks of the Greek chiefs sitting in 
- Judgment and deciding in favour of Ulysses. According to 
Zenobius (/.c.), Ajax in his frenzy scourged two rams, believing 
that he was scourging Agamemnon and Menelaus. This 
account is based on the description of the frenzy of Ajax in 
Sophocles (Ajax, 97-110, 237-244). 

* Similarly the author of the Little Iliad said that the body 
of Ajax was not burned, but placed in a coffin ‘‘on account of 
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the wrath of the king.” See Eustathius on Homer, J1. ii. 557, 
p- 285. Philostratus tells us that the body was laid in the 
earth by direction of the seer Calchas, ‘‘ because suicides may 
not lawfully receive the burial by fire” (Heroica, xiii. 7). 
This was probably the true reason for the tradition that the 
corpse was not cremated in the usual way. For the ghosts of 
suicides obras to be commonly dreaded; hence unusual 
modes of disposing of their bodies are adopted in order to 
render their spirits powerless for mischief. For example, the 
Baganda of Central Africa, who commonly bury their dead in 
the earth, burn the bodies of suicides on waste land or at 
cross-roads in order to destroy the ghosts; for they believe 
that if the ghost of a suicide is not thus destroyed, it will 
tempt other people to imitate its example. As an additional 
precaution everyone who passed the place where the body of 
a suicide had been burnt threw some grass or a few sticks on 
the spot, ‘‘so as to prevent the ghost from catching him, in 
case it had not been destroyed.” For the same reason, if a 
man took his life by hanging himself on a tree, the tree was 
torn up by the roots and burned with the body; if he had 
killed himself in a house, the house was pulled down and 
the materials consumed with fire; for ‘‘people feared to live 
in a house in which a suicide had taken place, lest they 
too should be tempted to commit the same crime.” See 
J. Roscoe, The Baganda (London, 1911), pp. 20 aq., 289. 
Similar customs prevailed among the Banyoro, a neighbour- 
ing nation of Central Africa. ‘‘It was said to be necessary 
to destroy a tree upon which a person had hanged himself 
and to burn down a house in which a person had committed 
suicide, otherwise they would be a danger to people in 
eneral and would influence them to commit suicide.” See J. 
scoe, The Northern Bantu (Cambridge, 1915), pp. 24 sg. 
(where, however, the burning of the body is not expressly men- 
tianad), In like manner the Hos of Togoland, in West Africa, 
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When the war had already lasted ten years, and the 
Greeks were despondent, Calchas prophesied to them 
that Troy could not be taken unless they had the bow 


are much afraid of the ghost of a suicide. They believe that the 
ghost of a man who has hanged himself will torment the first 
person who sees the body. Hence when the relations of such 
a man approach the corpse they protect themselves against the 
ghost by wearing magical cords and smearing their faces with 
a magical powder. ‘The tree on which a man hanged himself 
is cut down, and the branch on which he tied the fatal noose 
is lopped off. To this branch the corpse is then tied and 
dragged ruthlessly through the woods, over stones and through 
thorny bushes, to the place where ‘‘ men of blood,” that is, all 
who die a violent death, are buried. There they dig a shallow 
grave in great haste and throw the body in. Having done so 
they run home; for they say that the ghosts of ‘‘men of 
blood” fling stones at such as do not retreat fast enough, and 
that he who is struck by one of these stones must die. The 
houses of such men are broken down and burnt. A suicide is 
believed to defile the land and to prevent rain from falling. 
Hence the district where a man has killed himself must be puri- 
fied by « sacrifice offered to the Earth-god. See J. Spieth, 
Die Hwe-Stamme (Berlin, 1906), pp. 272, 274, 276 aq. 
756, 758. As to the special treatment of the bodies of 
suicides, see R. Lasch, ‘‘Die Behandlung der Leiche des 
Selbstmérders,” Globus, Ixxvi. (Brunswick, 1899, pp. 63-66. ) 
In the Ajax of Sophocles the rites of burial are at first 
refused, but afterwards conceded, to the dead body of Ajax ; 
and though these ceremonies are not described, we may 
assume that they included the burning of the corpse on a 
pyre. This variation from what appears to be the usual 
tradition may have been introduced by Sophocles out of 
deference to the religious feelings of the Athenians, who wor- 
shipped Ajax as a hero, and who would have been shocked 
- to think of his remains being denied the ordinary funeral 
honours. See Jebb’s Introduction to his edition of the Ajax 
(Cambridge, 1896), pp. xxix. sqqg. As to the worship of Ajax 
at Athens, see Pausanias,.i. 35. 3; Corpus Inscripiionum 
Atticarum, ii. Nos. 467-471; Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscrip- 
tidnum Graecarum', No. 717, vol. ii. p. 370. From these 
inscriptions we learn that the Athenian youths used to sail 
across every year to Salamis and there sacrifice to Ajax. 
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2 rovTo E: ravra S. 


1 These events are related in seater the same way, 
y 


though with many poetic embellishments, by Quintus Smyr- 
naeus, Posthomerica, ix. 325-479 (the fetching of Philoctetes 
from Lemnos and the kealing of him by Podalirius), x. 206 sqq. 
(Paris wounded to death by the arrows of Philoctetes). The 
story was told somewhat differently by Lesches in the Little 
Ilwad. According to him, the prophecy that Troy could not 
be taken without the help of Philoctetes was uttered, not by 
Calchas, but by the Trojan seer Helenus, whom Ulysses had 
captured; Philoctetes was brought from Lemnos by Diomedes 
alone, and he was healed, not by Podalirius, but by Machaon. 
The account of Tzetzes (Posthomerica, 571-595) agrees with 
that of Lesches in respect of the prophecy of Helenus and the 
cure by Machaon. Sophocles also followed the Little Iliad in 
putting the prophecy in the mouth of the captured Trojan 
seer Helenus (Phtloctetes, 604-613). Compare Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 911. In their plays on the subject (see 
above, note on Epitome, iii. 27) Euripides and Sophocles 
differed as to the envoys whom the Greeks sent to bring the 
wounded Philoctetes from Lemnos to Troy. According to 
Fnripides, with whom Apollodorus, Quintus Smyrnaeus, and 
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and arrows of Hercules fighting on their side. On 
hearing that, Ulysses went with Diomedes to Philo- 
ctetes in Lemnos, and having by craft got possession 
of the bow and arrows he persuaded him to sail to 
Troy. So he went, and after being cured by Poda- 
lirius, he shot Alexander.! After the death of 
Alexander, Helenus and Deiphobus quarrelled as to 
which of them should marry Helen ; and as Deipho- 
bus was preferred, Helenus left Troy and abode in - 
Ida.2, But as Chalcas said that Helenus knew the 
oracles that protected the city, Ulysses waylaid and 
captured him and brought him to the camp; and 
Helenus was forced to tell how Ilium could be 


Hyginus (Fab. 103) agree, the envoys were Ulysses and 
Diomedes; according to Sophocles, they were Ulysses and 
Neoptolemus, son of Achilles. See Dio Chrysostom, Or. lii. 
vol. ii. p. 161, ed. L. Dindorf; Jebb’s Introduction to his 
edition of Sophocles, Philoctetes Leoopton i 1898), pp. xv. 
sqq.; Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 
613 sqgqg. However, while Sophocles diverges from what seems 
to have been the usual story by representing Neoptolemus in- 
stead of Diomedes as the companion of Ulysses on this errand, 
he implicitly recognizes the other version by putting it in the 
mouth of the merchant (Philoctetes, 570-597). A painting at 
the entrance to the acropolis of Athens represented Ulysses or 
Diomedes (it is uncertain which) in the act of carrying off the 
bow of Philoctetes. See Pausanias, i. 22. 6, with my com- 
mentary (vol. ii. pp. 263 sqg.). The combat between Philoctetes 
and Paris is described by John Malalas, Chronogr. v. pp. 110 
sg., ed. L. Dindorf, 

2 Compare Conon, Narrat. 34; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. 
ii. 166. The marriage of Deiphobus to Helen after the death 
of Paris was related in the Little Ikad. See Proclus, in 
Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 36. 
Compare J. Tzetzes, Posthomerica, 600 sq.; id. Schol. on 
Lycophron, 143, 168; Euripides, Troades, 959 sq. ; Scholiast 
on Homer, IJ. xxiv. 251, and on Od. iv. 276; Dictys Cretensis, 
Bellum Trojanum, iv. 22. The marriage was seemingly 
known to Homer (Qd. iv. 276). 
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1 As to the capture of Helenus and his prophecy, see 
Sophocles, Philoctetes, 604 sqgq., 1337 eqq.; Conon, Narrat. 
34; J. Tzetzes, Posthomerica, 571-579; id. Chiliades, vi. 
508-515; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. ii. 166; Dictys Cretensis, 
Bellum Trojanum, ii. 18. The mode of his capture and the 
substance of his prophecies were variously related. The need 
of fetching the bones of Pelops is mentioned by Tzetzes among 
the predictions of Helenus ; and the necessity of obtaining 
the Palladium is recorded by Conon and Servius. According 
to Pausanias (v. 13. 4), it was a shoulder-blade of Pelops 
that was brought from Pisa to Troy; on the return from 
Troy the bone was lost in a shipwreck, but afterwards 
recovered by a fisherman. 

2 As to the Palladium, see above, iii. 12. 3. 

* As to the fetching of Neoptolemus from Scyros, see 
Homer, Od. xi. 506 egq.; the Little Iliad of Lesches, summa- 
rized by Proclus, in Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenia, ed. 
CG. Kinkel, Bp. 36 sq.; Pindar,Paean, vi. 98 sqq., ed. Sandys ; 
Sophocles, Philoctetes, 343-356 ; Philostratus Junior, Imag. 
2; Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, vi. 57-113, vii. 169- 
430; J. Tzetzes, Posthomerica, 523-534. Apollodorus agrees 
with Sophocles in saying that the Greek envoys who fetched 
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taken,! to wit, first, if the bones of Pelops were 
brought to them; next, if Neoptolemus fought for 
them; and third, if the Palladium,? which had fallen 
from heaven, were stolen from Troy, for while it was 
within the walls the city could not be taken. 

On hearing these things the Greeks caused the 
bones of Pelops to be fetched, and they sent Ulysses 
and Phoenix to Lycomedes at Scyros, and these two 
persuaded him to let Neoptolemus go. On coming to 
the camp and’receiving his father’s arms from Ulysses, 
who willingly resigned them, Neoptolemus slew many 


Neoptolemus from Scyros were Ulysses and Phoenix. Accord- 

ing to Quintus Smyrnaeus, they were Ulysses and Diomedes. 

Ulysses is the only envoy mentioned by Homer, Lesches, and 
Tzetzes ; and Phoenix is the only envoy mentioned by Philo- 

stratus. Pindar speaks vaguely of ‘‘ messengers.” In this pas- 

sage I have adopted Wagner’s conjecture rei@ova: <ab>rdv 
NeorréAcuov xpoécba, ‘* persuaded him to let Neoptolemus go.” 

If this conjecture is not accepted, we seem forced to translate 
the passage ‘‘ persuaded Neoptolemus to venture.” But I can- 

not cite any exact parallel to such a use of the middle of wpctnus. 

When employed absolutely, the verb seems often to convey 
a bad meaning. Thus Demosthenes uses it in the sense of 
‘‘throwing away a chance,” ‘‘neglecting an opportunity ” 
(Or. xix. De falsa legatione, p. 388, §§ 150, 152, uh wxpdec@a, 

ob xponoeaba). Iphicrates employed it with the same signi- 
ficance (quoted by Aristotle, Rhetoric, ii. 23. 6 ddr: apoeiro). - 
Aristotle applied the verb to a man who had ‘‘ thrown away,” 
his health (Nicom. Ethics, iii. 5. 14, rdre pey ody efiv aire ph 
vooeiv, mpoeuévy 8 ovxéri, Goxep od apévrs AlBov er’ airdy 
Suvaroy dvadaBeiv). However, elsewhere Aristotle uses the 
word to describe the lavish liberality of generous men (Rhe- 
toric, i. 9. 6, elra  ercubepidrns’ axpotevrar yap Kal odx dvra- 
ywviCovra: wep! Tay xpnudTrwy, av padriota épleyrar BAAX). In 
the present passage of Apolledorus, if Wagner’s emendation 
is not accepted, we might perhaps read <puh>-apdecbau and 
_ translate, ‘‘ persuaded Neoptolemns not to throw away the 
chance.” But it is better to acquiesce in Wagner’s simple 
and probable correction. 
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1 As to the single combat of Eurypylus and Neoptolemus, 
and the death of KEurypylus, see Homer, Od. xi. 516-521 ; the 
Little Iliad of Lesches, summarized by Proclus, in Epicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 37; Quintus Smyr- 
naeus, Posthomerica, viii. 128-220; J. Tzetzes, Posthomerica, 
560-565 ; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, iv. 17. Eury- 
pulus was king of Mysia. At first his mother Astyoche 
refused to let him go to the Trojan war, but Priam overcame 
her scruples by the present of a golden vine. See Scholiast 
on Homer, Od. xi. 520. The brief account which Apollodorus 
gives of the death of Eurypylus agrees closely with the equally 
summary narrative of Proclus. Sophocles composed a tragedy 
on the subject, of which some very mutilated fragments have 
been discovered in Egypt. See The Fragments of Sophocles, 
ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 146 sqg.; A. 8. Hunt, Tragi- 
corum Graecorum Fragmenta Papyracea nuper reperta (Ox- 
ford, the Clarendon Press ; no date, no pagination). 

2 These events were narrated in the Znttle Iliad of Lesches, 
as we learn from the summary of Proclus (Epicorum Graec-. 
orum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 37), which runs thus: 
‘© And Ulysses, having disfigured himself, comes as a spy to 
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of the Trojans. Afterwards, Eurypylus, son of Tele- 
phus, arrived to fight for the Trojans, bringing a great 
force of Mysians. He performed doughty deeds, but 
was slain by Neoptolemus.!. And Ulysses went with 
Diomedes by night to the city, and there he let Dio- 
medes wait, and after disfiguring himself and putting 
on mean attire he entered unknown into the city as 
a beggar. And being recognized by Helen, he with 
her help stole away the Palladium, and after killing 
many of the guards, brought it to the ships with the 
aid of Diomedes.? 


Troy, and being recognized by Helen he makes a compact 
with her concerning the capture of the city; and having 
slain some of the Trojans he arrives at the ships. And after 
these things he with Diomedes conveys the Palladium out of 
Ilium.” From this it appears that Ulysses made two different 
expeditions to Troy: in one of them he went by himself as a 
spy in mean attire, and being recognized by Helen concerted 
with her measures for betraying Troy to the Greeks; in the 
other he went with Diomedes, and together the two stole the 
Palladium. The former of these expeditions is described by 
Homer in the Odyssey (iv. 242 sqq.), where Helen tells how 
Ulysses disfigured himself with wounds, and disguising him- 
self in mean attire came as a beggar to Troy; how she alone 
detected him, wormed the secrets of the Greeks out of him, 
and having sworn not to betray him till he had returned in 
safety to the ships, let him go free, whereupon on his way 
back he killed many Trojans. Euripides also relates this 
visit of Ulysses to Troy, adding that Helen revealed his 
presence to Hecuba, who spared his life and sent him out of 
the country (Hecuba, 239-250). These two quite distinct 
expeditions of Ulysses have been confused and blended into 
one by Apollodorus. As to the joint ar see of Ulysses 
and Diomedes to Troy, and the stealing of the Palladium, see 
further Conon, Narrat. 34; Quintus Smyrnaeus, Postho- 
merica, x. 350-360; Scholiast on Homer, Ji. vi. 311; J. 
Malalas, Chronogr. v. pp. 109, 111 sq., ed. L. Dindorf ; Zeno- 
bius, Cent. iii. 8; Apostolius, Cent. vi. 15; Suidas, s.vv. 
Atophdeos avdyen and MadAddiov; Hesychius, 3.v. Aroufdeos 
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dvd-yxn; Kustathius, on Homer, J]. x. 531, p. 822; Scholiast 
on Plato, Republic, vi. 4938; Virgil, Aen. ii. 162-170; Ser- 
vius, on Virgil, Aen. ii. 166; Dictys Creteusis, Bellum Tro- 
janum, v. 5 and 8 sq. The narrative of Apollodorus suggests 
that Ulysses had the principal share in the exploit. But 
according to another and seemingly more prevalent tradition 
it was Diomedes who really bore off the image. This emerges 
particularly from Conon’s account. Diomedes, he tells us, 
mounted on the shoulders of Ulysses, and having thus scaled 
the wall, he refused to draw his comrade up after him, and 
went in search of the Palladium. Having secured it, he re- 
turned with it to Ulysses, and together they retraced their 
steps to the Greek camp. But by the way the crafty Ulysses 
conceived the idea of murdering his companion and makin 

himself master of the fateful image. So he dropped behin 

Diomedes and drew his sword. But the moon shone full ; and 
as he raised his arm to strike, the flash of the blade in the 
moonlight caught the eye of the wary Diomedes. He faced 
round, drew his sword, and, upbraiding the other with his 
cowardice, drove him before him, while he beat the back of 
the recreant with the flat of his sword. This incident gave 
rise to the proverb, ‘‘ Diomedes’s compulsion,” applied to 
such as did what they were forced todo by dire necessity. 
The proverb is similarly explained by the other Greek proverb- 
writers and lexicographers cited above, except that, instead 
of the flash of the sword in the moonlight, they say it was 
the shadow of the sword raised to strike him which attracted 
the attention of Diomedes. The picturesque story appears to 
have been told in the Little Iliad (Hesychius, 3.v. Arophdeos 
avdyxn). According to one account, Diomedes and Ulysses 
made their way into the Trojan citadel through a sewer (Ser- 
vius, on Virgil, Aen. ii. 166), indeed a narrow and muddy 
sewer, a8 Sophocles called it in the play which he composed 
on the subject. See Julius Pollux, ix. 49; The Fragments 
of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. p. 36, frag. 367. 
Rome atiirmed that the Palladium was treacherously surren- 
dered to the Greek heroes by Theano, the priestess of the 
‘goddess (Scholiast on Homer, J]. vi. 311; Suidas, s.v. Maaad- 
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But afterwards he invented the construction of 
the Wooden Horse and suggested it to Epeus, who 
was an architect.1 Epeus felled timber on Ida, 


3:ov) ; to this step she was said to have been instigated b 
her husband Antenor (J. Malalas, Chronogr. v. p. 109, ed. 
L. Dindorf ; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, v. 5and 8). 
As to Theano in her capacity of priestess, see Homer, J}. vi. 
297 sqq. 
The theft of the Palladium furnished a not infrequent sub- 
ject to Greek artists ; but the artistic, like the literary, tra- 
dition was not agreed on the question whether the actual 
thief was Diomedes or Ulysses. See my note on Pausanias, 
i, 22. 6 (vol. ii. pp. 264 sq.). 

1 As to the stratagem of the Wooden Horse, by which Troy 
is said to have been captured, see Homer, Od. iv. 271-289, 
viii. 492-515, xi. 523-532; the Little Ilsad of Lesches, 
summarized by Proclus, in Hpicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, 
ed. G. Kinkel, p. 37; the Zl Persia (‘‘Sack of Troy”) by 
Arctinus, summarized by Proclus, in Hpicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenia, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 49; Quintus Smyrnaeus, Post- 
homerica, xii. 23-83, 104-156, 218-443, 539-585, xiii. 21-59 ; 
Tryphiodorus, Eacidium Ilit, 57-541; J. Tzetzes, Posthom- 
erica, 629-723 ; 1d. Schol. on Lycophron, 930; Virgil, Aen. 
ii. 13-267; Hyginus, Fab. 108; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum 
Trojanum, v. 9 and 11 sg. The story is only alluded to by 
Homer, but was no doubt fully told by Lesches and Arctinus, 
though of their narratives we possess only the brief abstracts 
of Proclus. The accounts of later writers, such as Virgil, 
Quintus Smyrnaeus, Tryphiodorus, Tzetzes, and Apollodorus 
himself, are probably based on the works of these early cyclic 
poets. The poem of Arctinus, if we may judge by Proclus’s 
abstract, opened with the deliberations of the Trojans about 
the Wooden Horse, and from the similarity of the abstract to 
the text of Apollodorus we may infer that our author followed 
Arctinus generally, though not in all details ; for instance, he 
differed from Arctinus in regard to the affair of Laocoon and 
his sons. See below. 

With the stratagem of the Wooden Horse we may compare 
the stratagem by which, in the war of Independence waged by 
the United Provinces against Spain, Prince Maurice contrived 
to inake himself master of Breda. The city was then held by 
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a Spanish garrison, which received its supply of fuel by boats. 
The master of one of these boats, Adrian Vandenberg by name, 
noticed that in the absence of the governor there was great 
negligence in conducting the examination to which all boats 
were subjected before they were allowed to enter the town. 
This suggested to Vandenberg a plan for taking the citadel by 
surprise. He communicated his plan to Prince Maurice, who 
readily embraced it. Accordingly the boat was loaded in 
24 amet with turf as usual; but the turf was supported by 
a floor of planks fixed at the distance of several feet from the 
bottom ; and beneath this floor seventy picked soldiers were 

laced under the command of an able officer named Harauguer. 

he boat had but a few miles to sail, yet through unexpected 
accidents several days passed before they could reach Breda. 
The wind veered against them, the melting ice (for it was the 
month of February) retarded their course, and the boat, having 
struck upon a bank, was so much damaged that the soldiers 
were for some time up to their knees in water. Their provi- 
sions were almost spent, and to add to their anxieties one of 
their number was seized with a violent cough, which, if it had 
continued, would inevitably have betrayed them to the enemy. 
The man generously entreated his comrades to kill him, 
offering them his own sword for the purpose; but they as 

enerously refused, and happily the soldier’s cough left him 

efore they approached the walls. Even the leak in the boat 
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and constructed the horse with a hollow interior and 
an opening in the sides. Into this horse Ulysses 
persuaded fifty (or, according to the author of the 
Little Ikad, three thousand) of the doughtiest to 
enter,! while the rest, when night had fallen, were 
- to burn their tents, and, putting to sea, to lie to off 
Tenedos, but to sail back to land after the ensuing 
night. They followed the advice of Ulysses and 
introduced the doughtiest into the horse, after 
appointing Ulysses their leader and engraving on 


was stopped by some accident. On reaching the fortifications 
the boat was searched, but only in the most superficial manner. 
Still the danger was great, for the turf was immediately 
purchased and the soldiers of the garrison set to work to 
unload it. They would soon have uncovered the planks and 
detected the ambush, if the ready-witted master of the boat 
had not first amused them with his discourse and then invited 
them to drink wine with him. The offer was readily accepted. 
The day wore on, darkness fell, and the Spanish soldiers were 
all drunk or asleep. At dead of night Harauguer and his men 
issued from the t, and dividing into two bodies they 
attacked the guards and soon made themselves masters of two 
gates. Seized with a panic, the garrison fled the town. 
Prince Maurice marched in and took possession of the citadel. 
These events happened in the year 1590. See Robert Watson, 
History of the Reign of Philip the Second, Fourth Edition 
(London, 1785), bk. xxi. vol. iii. pp. 157-161. 

1 According to Tzetzes the number of men who entered 
into the Wooden Horse was twenty-three, and he gives the 
names of them all (Posthomerica, 641-650). Quintus Smyr- 
naeus gives the names of thirty, and he says that there were 
more of them (Posthomerica, xii. 314-335). He informs us 
that the maker of the horse, Epeus, entered last and drew 
up the ladder after him ; and knowing how to open and shut 
the trapdoor, he sat by the bolt. To judge by Homer’s 
description of the heroes in the Horse (Od. xi. 526 sqq.), the 
hearts of most of them failed them, for they blubbered and 
their knees knocked together; but Neoptolemus never 
blenched and kept fumbling with the hilt of his sword. 
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3 As to these deliberations of the Trojans, compare Homer, 
Od. viii. 505 sqq.; Arctinus, Zit Persis, summarized b 
Proclus, in Hpicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, 
p. 49; Tryphiodorus, Excidium Ili, 250 sqq. 

2 Compare the Jlit Persis of Arctinus, summarized b 
Proclus, in Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, 

. 49; Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antiquit. Roman. i. 48. 2; 
Duintas Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, xii. 444-497; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 347; Virgil, Aen. ii. 199-227 ; Hyginus, 
Fab. 135; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. ii. 201; Scriptores rerum 
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the horse an inscription which signified, “ For their 
return home, the Greeks dedicate this thankoffering 
to Athena.’’ But they themselves burned their 
tents, and leaving Sinon, who was to light a beacon 
as a signal to them, they put to sea by night, and lay 
to off Tenedos. 7 

And at break of day, when the Trojans beheld the 
camp of the Greeks deserted and believed that they 
had fled, they with great joy dragged the horse, and 
stationing it beside the palace of Priam deliberated 
what they should do. As Cassandra said that there 
was an armed force in it, and she was further con- 
firmed by Laocoon, the seer, some were for burning 
it, and others for throwing it down a precipice; but 
as most were in favour of sparing it as a votive 
offering sacred to a divinity,! they betook them to 
sacrifice and feasting. However, Apollo sent them 
a sign ; for two serpents swam through the sea from 
the neighbouring islands and devoured the sons of 
Laocoon.2, And when night fell, and all were 


mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 144.8q. (Second 
Vatican Mythographer, 207). According to Arctinus, our 
oldest authority for the tragedy of Laocoon, the two serpents 
killed Laocoon himself and one of his sons. According to 
Virgil, Hyginus, and Servius, they killed Laocoon and both 
his sons. According to Quintus Smyrnaeus, the serpents 
killed the two sons but spared the father, who lived to lament 
their fate. This last seems to have been the version followed 
by Apollodorus. The reason of the calamity which befel 
Laocoon is explained by Servius on the authority of Kuphorion. 
He tells us that when the Greek army landed in the Troad, 
the Trojans stoned the priest of Poseidon to death, because 
he had not, by offering sacrifices to the sea-god, prevented 
the invasion. Accordingly, when the Greeks seemed to be 
departing, it was deemed advisable to sacrifice to Poseidon, 
no doubt in order to induce him to give the Greeks a stormy 
passage. But the priesthood was vacant, and it was necessary 
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to choose a priest by lot. The lot fell on Laocoon, priest of 
the Thymbraean Apollo, but he had incurred the wrath of 
Apollo by sleeping with his wife in front of the divine image, 
and for this sacrilege he ‘perished with his two sons. This 
narrative helps us to understand the statement of Apollodorus 
that the two serpents were sent by Apollo for asign. Accord- 
ing to Tzetzes, the death of Laocoon’s son took place in the 
temple of the Thymbraean Apollo, the scene of the crime 
thus becoming the scene of the punishment. Sophocles wrote 
a tragedy on the subject of Laocoon, but though a few frag- 
ments of the play have survived, its contents are unknown. 
See Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, 
pp. 211 sqqg.; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C Pearson, 
vol. ii. pp. 38 sqgq. In modern times the story of Laocoon is 
probably even better known from the wonderful group of 
statuary in the Vatican than from the verses of Virgil. That 
group, the work of three Rhodian sculptors, graced the 
palace of the emperor Titus in the time of Pliny, who de- 
clared that it was to be preferred to any other work either of 
sculpture or painting (Nat. Hest. xxxvi. 37). Lessing took 
the group for the text of his famous essay on the comparative 
limitations of poetry and art. 

1 The beacon-light kindled by the deserter and traitor 
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plunged in sleep, the Greeks drew near by sea from 
Tenedos, and Sinon kindled the beacon on the grave 
of Achilles to guide them.! And Helen, going round 
the horse, called the chiefs, imitating the voices ot 
each of their wives. But when Anticlus would 
have answered, Ulysses held fast his mouth? And 
when they thought that their foes were asleep, they 
opened the horse and came forth with their arms. 
The first, Echion, son of Portheus, was killed by leap- 
ing from it; but the rest let themselves down by a 
rope, and lighted on the walls, and having opened the 
gates they admitted their comrades who had landed 
from Tenedos. And marching, arms in hand, into 


Sinon to guide the Greeks across the water to the doomed 
city is a regular feature in the narratives of the taking of 
Troy ; but the only other writer who mentions that it shone 
from the grave of Achilles is Tryphiodorus, who adds that all 
night long there blazed a light like the full moon above Helen’s 
chamber, for she too was awake and signalling to the enemy, 
while all the town was plunged in darkness and silence; the 
sounds of revelry and music had died away, and not even the 
barking of a dog broke the stillness of the summer night. 
See Tryphiodorus, Excidtum Ilit, 487-521. That the poet 
conceived the fall of Troy to have happened in the summer 
time is shown by his describing how the Trojans wreathed 
the mane of the Wooden Horse with flowers culled on river 
banks, and how the women spread carpets of roses under 
its feet (verses 316 eq., 340-344). For these flowers of fancy 
Tryphiodorus is severely taken to task by the pedantic 
Tzetzes on the ground that Troy fell at midwinter ; and he 
clinches the lesson administered to his predecessor by observ- 
ing that he had learned from Orpheus, ‘‘ who had it from 
another man,” néver to tell a lie. Such was the state of the 
Higher Criticism at Byzantium in the twelfth century of our 
era. See J. Tzetzes, Posthomerica, 700-707. 

2 This incident is derived from Homer, Od. iv. 274-289. 
It is copied and told with fuller details by Tryphiodorus, who 
says that Anticlus expired under the iron grip of Ulysses 
(Hzcidium Ilis, 463-490). 
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1 As to the death of Priam at the altar, compare Arctinus, 
Ilis Persis, summarized by Proclus, in Hpicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 49 ; Euripides, Troades, 16 sq., 
481-483 ; «d. Hecuba, 22-24; Pausanias, iv. 17. 4; Quintus 
Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, xiii. 220-250 ; Tryphiodorus, Hzct- 
dium Ist, 634-639 ; J. Tzetzes, Posthomerica, 732 sq. ; Virgil, 
Aen. ii. 533-558 ; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, v. 12. 
According to Lesches, the ruthless Neoptolemus dragged 
Priam from the altar and despatched him at his own door. 
See Pausanias, x. 27. 2, with my note (vol. v. p. 371). The 
summary account of Proclus agrees almost verbally with the 
equally summary account of Apollodorus. 

2 Ulysses and Menelaus were bound by ties of hospitality 
to Antenor; for when they went as ambassadors to Troy to 
treat of the surrender of Helen, he entertained them hospi- 
tably in his house. See Homer, Jl. iii. 203-207. Moreover, 
Antenor had advocated the surrender of Helen and her 
property to the Greeks. See Homer, Jl. iii. 347-353. 
According to Lesches, one of Antenor’s sons, Lycaon, was 
wounded in the sack of Troy, but Ulysses recognized him 
and carried him safe out of the fray. See Pausanias, x. 26. 8. 
Sophocles composed a tragedy on the subject of Antenor and 
his sons, in which he said that at the storming of Troy the 
Greeks hung a leopard’s skin in front of Antenor’s house in 
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the city, they entered the houses and slew the 
sleepers. Neoptolemus slew Priam, who had taken 
refuge at the altar of Zeus of the Courtyard.1 But 
when Glaucus, son of Antenor, fled to his house, 
Ulysses and Menelaus recognized and rescued him 
by their armed intervention. Aeneas took up his 
father Anchises and fled, and the Greeks let him 
alone on account of his piety. But Menelaus slew 
Deiphobus and led away Helen to the ships4; and 
Aethra, mother of Theseus, was also led away by 
Demophon and Acamas, the sons of Theseus; for 
they say that they afterwards went to Troy.5 And 


token that it was to be respected by the soldiery. See Strabo, 
xiii. 1. 53, p. 608. In Polygnotus’s great picture of the sack 
of Troy, which was one of the sights of Delphi, the painter 
depicted the house of Antenor with the leopard’s skin hung 
on the wall; in front of it were to be seen Antenor and his 
wife, with their children, including Glaucus, while beside 
them servants were lading an ass, to indicate the long journey 
which the exiles were about to undertake. See Pausanias, x. 
27. 3 sq. According to Roman tradition, Antenor led a colony 
of Enetians to the head of the Adriatic, where the people 
were thenceforth called Venetians (Livyi. 1). As to Sophocles’s 
play, The Antenorids, see Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, 
ed. A. Nauck?, p. 160; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. 
C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 86 sqq. 

3 Compare Kanophion, Oyneg. i. 15; Quintus Smyrnaeus, 
Posthomerica, xiii. 315-327 ; Virgil, Aen. ii. 699 sqq. 

“ Compare Arctinus, Iisi Persts, summarized by Proclus, 
in Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 49: 
Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, xiii. 354 sgq.; Tryphio- 
dorus, Excidsum lit, 627-633; J. Tzetzes, Posthomerica, 
729-731 ; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, v.12. Dei- 
phobus had married Helen after the death of Paris. See 
above, Hpitome, v. 8. 9. 

* Compare Arctinus, lit Persis, summarized by Proclus, 
in Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenia, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 50; 
Pausanias, x. 25. 8; Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, 
xiii, 496-543; Scholia on Euripides, Hecuba, 123, and 
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on Troades, 31; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, 
v. 13. Homer mentions Aethra as one of the handmaids of 
Helen at Troy (ZI. iii. 53). Quintus Smyrnaeus (i.c.) has 
described at length the recognition of the grandmother by 
the grandsons, who, according to Hellanicus, went to Troy 
for the purpose of rescuing or ransoming her (Scholiast on 
Euripides, Hecuba, 123). _ The recognition was related also 
by Lesches (Pausanias, /.c.). Aethra had been taken prisoner 
at Athens by Castor and Pollux when they rescued their’ 
sister Helen. See above, iii. 7. 4, Epitome, i. 23. On the 
chest of Cypselus at Olympia the artist portrayed Helen 
setting her foot on Aethra’s head and tugging at her hand- 
maid’s hair. See Pausanias, v. 19. 3; Dio Chrysostom, Or. 
xi. vol. i. p. 179, ed. L. Dindorf. 

1 As to the violence offered to Cassandra by Ajax, com- 
pare Arctinus, Jiit Persis, summarized by Proclus, in Epi- 
corum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, BP. 49 sq. ; 
Scholiast on Homer, Ji. xiii. 66, referring to Callimachus ; 
Pausanias, i. 15. 2, v. ll. 6, v. 19. 5, x. 26. 3, x. 31.2; 
Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, xiii. 420-429; Tryphio- 
dorus, Excidium Ili, 647-650; Virgil, Aen. ii. 403-406 ; 
Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, v.12; Scripiores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 55 (First 
Vatican Mythographer, 181). Arctinus described how, in 
dragging Cassandra from the image of Athena, at which she 
had taken refuge, Ajax drew down the image itself. This 
incident was carved on the chest of Cypselus at Olympia 
(Pausanias, v. 19. 5), and painted by Polygnotus in his great 
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the Locrian Ajax, seeing Cassandra clinging to the 
wooden image of Athena, violated her; therefore 
they say that the image looks to heaven.} 

And having slain the Trojans, they set fire to the 
city and divided the spoil among them. And having 
sacrificed to all the gods, they threw Astyanax from 
the battlements? and slaughtered Polyxena on the 


picture of the sack of Troy at Delphi (Pausanias, x. 26. 3). 
The Scholiast on Homer (/.c.) and Quintus Smyrnaeus describe 
how the image of Athena turned up its eyes to the roof in 
horror at the violence offered to the suppliant. 

* Compare Arctinus, Ziit Persis, summarized by Proclus, 
in Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 50; 
Euripides, Troades, 719-739, 1133-1135; td. Andromache, 
8-11; Pausanias, x. 26.9; Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, 
xiii, 251-257 ; Tryphiodorus, Ezcidium Iti, 644-646; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 1263; Scholiast on Euripides, Andro- 
mache, 10; Ovid, Metamorph. xiii. 415-417; eee Fab. 
109; Seneca, Troades, 524 sqq., 1063 sqqg. While ancient, 
writers poe. agree that Astyanax was killed by being 
thrown from a tower at or after the sack of Troy, they differ 
as to the a nape of hisdeath. Arctinus, as reported by Proclus, 
says merely that he was killed by Ulysses. Tryphiodorus 
reports that he was hurled by Ulysses from a high tower. On 
the other hand, Lesches in the Ltttle Iliad said that it was 
Neoptolemus who snatched Astyanax from his mother’s la 
and cast him down from the baitlenients (J. Tzetzes an 
Pausanias, lJ.cc.). According to Euripides and Seneca, the 
murder of the child was not perpetrated in hot blood during 
the sack of Troy, but was deliberately executed after the 
capture of the city in pursuance of a decree by the 
Greeks in a regular assembly. This seems to have been the 
version followed by Apollodorus, who apparently regarded the 
death of Astyanax as a sacrifice, like the slaughter of Polyxena 
on the grave of Achilles. But the killing of Astyanax was 
not thus viewed by our other ancient authorities, unless we 
except Seneca, who describes how Astyanax leaped voluntarily 
from the wall, while Ulysses was reciting the words of the 
soothsayer Calchas and invoking the cruel gods to attend the 
rite. 
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1 As to the sacrifice of Polyxena on the grave of Achilles, 
see Arctinus, [iii Persis, summarized by Proclus, in Epicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 50; Euripides, 
Hecuba, 107 sqq., 218 sgq., 391-393, 521-582; Quintus Smyr- 
naeus, Posthomerica, xiv. 210-328 ; Tryphiodorus, Hxzcidium 
Ilii, 686 sg.; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 323; Hyginus, 
Fab. 110; Ovid, Metamorph. xiii. 439-480; Seneca, T'roades, 
168 sqq., 938-944, 1118-1164; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Tro- 
janum, v.13; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 322. According to 
Euripides and Seneca, the ghost of Achilles appeared above 
his grave and demanded the sacrifice of the maiden. Others 
said that the spirit of the dead showed himself in a dream to 
Neoptolemus (so Quintus Smyrnaeus) or to Agamemnon (so 
Ovid). In Quintus Smyrnaeus the ghost threatens to keep 
the Greeks windbound at Troy until they have complied with 
his demand, and accordingly the offering of the sacrifice is’ 
followed by a great calm. feuripides seems to have contem- 
eat the sacrifice, in pe fashion, as a means of 

urnishing the ghost with the blood needed to quench his 
thirst (Hecuba, 391-393, 536 sg.) ; but Seneca represents the 
host as desiring to have Polyxena as his wife in the Elysian 
Pields (Troades, 938-944). A more romantic turn is given 
to the tradition by Philostratus, who says that after the 
death of Achilles, and before the fall of Troy, the amorous 
Polyxena stole out from the city and stabbed herself to death 
on the grave of Achilles, that she might be his bride in the 
other world. See Philostratus, Heroica, xx. 18; sd. Vit. 
Apollon. iv. 16.4. According to the usual tradition, it was 
Neoptolemus who slew the maiden on his father’s tomb. 
Pictures of the sacrifice were to be seen at Athens and Per- 
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grave of Achilles.1. And as special awards Agamem- 
non got Cassandra, Neoptolemus got Andromache, 
and Ulysses got Hecuba.2 But some say that 
Helenus got her, and crossed over with her to the 
Chersonese?; and that there she turned into a 
bitch, and he buried her at the place now called 
the Bitch’s Tomb.’ As for Laodice, the fairest of the 
daughters of Priam, she was swallowed up by a 
chasm in the earth in the sight of all.6 When they 


gamwus (Pausanias, i. 22. 6, x. 25. 10). Sophocles wrote a 
tragedy on the theme. See The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. 
A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 161 sqq. 

2 Compare Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, xiv. 20-23, 
who agrees with Apollodorus as to the partition of these 
captive women among the Greek leaders. 

2 This is the version of the story adopted by Dares 
Phrygius, who says that Helenus went to the Chersonese 
along with Hecuba, Andromache, and Cassandra (De Hxctdio 
Trojae, 43). 

4As to the transformation of Hecuba into a bitch, com- 
pare Euripides, Hecuba, 1259-1273; Quintus Smyrnaeus, 
Posthomerica, xiv. 347-351; Dio Chrysostom, Or. xxxii. 
vol. ii. p. 20, ed. L. Dindorf; Agatharchides, De Hrythraeo 
Mari, in Photius, Bibliotheca, p. 442a 23 sq., ed.-Bekker; 
Julius Pollux, v. 45; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 315, 
1176; Cicero, Tuscul. Disput. iii. 26. 63; Ovid, Metamorph. 
xiii. 565-571 ; Hyginus, Fad. 111; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. 
iii. 6; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latint, ed. G. H. Bode, 
vol. i. p. 145 (Second Vatican Mythographer, 209). A ration- 
alistic version of the story is told by Dictys Cretensis (Bellum 
Trojanum, v. 16). We may conjecture that the fable of the 
transformation originated in the resemblance of the name 
Hecuba to the name Hecate ; for Hecate was supposed to be 
attended by dogs, and Hecuba is called an attendant of Hecate 
(Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 1176). 

5 Compare Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, xiii. 544-551; 
Tryphiodorus, Ezcidium Iii, 660-663; J. Tzetzes, Post- 
homerica, 736 ; id. Schol on Lycophron, 314. 
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oby xal Nécrwp ebwrAoove1, MevédAaos Be pera rovtwy avaxGels 
Xeipav repiready 8. In the text I have corrected the amo- 
sxAoovew of E by the etvxAootew of S. 

4 xa) inse by Frazer. 

5 xa) Modadelptos kal MoAuwolrns KE, wanting in S. 

8 gaurod S: abrod E. 
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had laid Troy waste and were about to sail away, 
they were detained by Calchas, who said that 
Athena was angry with them on account of the 
impiety of Ajax. And they would have killed 
Ajax, but he fled to the altar and they let him 
alone.} ; 

VI. After these things they met in assembly, and 
Agamemnon and Menelaus quarrelled, Menelaus 
advising that they should sail away, and Agamemnon 
insisting that they should stay and sacrifice to 
Athena. When they put to sea, Diomedes, Nestor, 
and Menelaus in company, the two former had a 
prosperous voyage, but Menelaus was overtaken by a 
_ storm, and after losing the rest of his vessels, arrived 

with five ships in Egypt.’ | 

But Amphilochus, and Calchas, and Leonteus, 
and Podalirius, and Polypoetes left their ships in 
Ilium and journeyed by land to Colophon, and 
there buried Calchas the diviner?; for it was fore- 
told him that he would die if he met with a wiser 
diviner than himself. Well, they were lodged by 
the diviner Mopsus, who was a son of Apollo and 
Manto, and he wrangled with Calchas about the 
art of divination. A wild fig-tree grew on the spot, 


1 Compare Arctinus, I/ii Persis, summarized by Proclus, 
in Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenia, ed. G. Kinkel, pp. 49 sq. 
Ulysses advised the Greeks to stone Ajax to death for his 
crime against Cassandra (Pausanias, x. 31. 2). | 

2 Compare Homer, Od. iii. 130 sgg., 276 sqq.; Hagias, 
Returns (Nostoz), summarized by Proclus, in Epicorum Grae- 
corum Fragmenia, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 53. 

> Compare Hagias, Returns, summarized by Proclus, in 
Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenia, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 53; 
Strabo, xiv. 1. 27, p. 642; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
427—430, 980. . 
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éatwons ‘“‘Tlacous! drvvOous péper;” o Moxos 
““Muptovs” épn “xal pédsuvoy xal &va 3rvvOov 
mepiacov” Kal eipéOnaav otra. Moos dé aves 
ovons émiroxov npwra Kaddyavta,* mrocovs xoi- 
pous® xata yaotpos xyes Kai tote Téxos** | row Se 
eirovtos:® “Oxted, pedidoas 0 Moos én: 
“KadAyas tis axpsBods pavteias atrevartios ® 
Siaxeirat, gym 8 ’AmodAXwvos cal Mavtois rrais 
vrdpywv THs axptBovds pavteias thy o€voopKiay 
TAaVTWS TWAOUTO, Kal OVY ws o Kddryas OxTw, GAN 
évyéa KaTa yaoTpos, Kal TovTOVs appevas Grous 
exew pavrevopat, Kal aipioy avuTrepOétas év Extn 
apa texOjocecOat.” | dv" yevouevwy Karxas abv- 
pnoas aTrébave®| nai éradpn év Norio. 


1 “Sadaous bAbvOous... cal eipdOnoay oftrw E: ‘xdoa txa;” 
tov 8¢ elwdyros pipia xa pérpy wédimvoy xal ty wepioady,” Kxara- 
orhoas KdAxas pupidda eSpe wal wédipvory nal ty wreovd(oy xara 
thy tov Méwou mpdéppnow 8. Here xaraorhoas is clearly 
wrong. Herwerden conjectured xataceloas (Mnemosyne, 
N.S. xx. (1892), p. 200): Wagner suggested xarawAthoas (viz. 
Td pérpoy). Perhaps we should read xcatayerphoas (comparing 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 427, xa nerphoavres etpov oftea). 

2 hpora KdAxavri (8ic)S: hpdrnoe KdAxarra Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 427: hpéta E. 

3 gécovs xolpovs S (compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
980, Midvous xolpous Exe: xara yaorpds): wécous E. 

4 «al wére réxor E, wanting in S. 

5 rod 8t eindvros... dv Extn pz rexOhoerbar S: rod 8 
pdtv elrdvros abrds Ep Séxa xolpous Exew nal rdv Eva rovray 
Eppeva, réferOar St abpioy EK, ‘Sand when he (Calchas) said 
nothing, he himself (Mopsus) said that the sow had ten pigs, 
and that one of them was a male, and that she would farrow 
on the morrow.” Thus the versions of S and Ediffer on some 
points. The version of Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 980) 
agrees substantially, though not verbally, with that of E. 
It runs thus: Médwpos 8 cuds én) réxou écrdans, pero, Mdaous 
xolpous Fxe: xara yaorpés, wal wére réferar; KdAxavros 8t wh 

axpwapdvou, abrds d Méwos wdAwy elxe, Adxa xolpous Exe, dy 


EPITOME, v1. 3-4 


and when Calchas asked, “ How many figs does it 
bear?” Mopsus answered, “Ten thousand, and a 
bushel, and one fig over,’ and they were found to 
be so. And when Mopsus asked Calchas concerning 
a pregnant sow, “How many pigs has she in her 
womb, and when will she farrow?” Calchas 
answered, “ Eight.’’ But Mopsus smiled and said, 
“ The divination of Calchas is the reverse of exact ; 
but I, as a son of Apollo and Manto, am extremely 
rich in the sharp sight which comes of exact 
divination, and I divine that the number of pigs in 
the womb is not eight, as Calchas says, but nine, 
and that they are all male and will be farrowed 
without fail to-morrow at the sixth hour.” So when 
these things turned out so, Calchas died of a broken 
heart and was buried at Notium.! | 


1 Compare Strabo, xiv. ]. 27, pp. 642 sq.; Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 427-430, 980. From Strabo we learn that 
the riddle of Calchas concerning the wild fig-tree was re- 
corded by Hesiod, and that the riddle of Mopsus concerning 
the sow was recorded by Pherecydes. Our authorities vary 
somewhat in regard to the latter riddle. According to Phe- 
recydes, the true answer was, “‘ Three little pigs, and one of 
them a female.” According to Tzetzes, Calchas could not 
salve the riddle, so Mopsus solved it by saying that the sow 
would farrow ten little pigs, of which one would be a male. 
Strabo also tells us that the oracle which doomed Calchas to 
death whenever he should meet a diviner more skilful than 
himself, was mentioned by Sophocles in his play The Demand 
for Helen. As to that play, see The Fragments of Sophocles, 
ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 12] sqg. A different story of 
the rivalry of the two seers is told by Conon (Narrat. 6). 


5 els Eppnv- réfera: 8& xara Thy avptoy. ov yevonévov KdAxas 
&duphoas teAevTg. The same version is repeated by Tzetzes 
elsewhere (Schol. on Lycophron, 427) with a few verbal 
variations, © dwevayrias Frazer: dmwevayrias 8. 
7 gv E: rovray your S. 
8 awédave S: reAeurg E, Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 427 
and 980. 
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"Ayauéuvev 5¢ Ovaas avayetat cai Tevéde mpoo- 
ioyet, Neowrorepov 5é eiPes @étis adixopévn 
éripetvas Svo npépas Kat Ovotdoat, Kai emipéves. 
ot 5@ avayovtas cal wept Thvov yeipalovrat. 
"AOnva yap éenOn Aros rois “EXAnot yespava 
émenéuypat. at roAXal vijes Bubilovrac. 

"AOnva 521 éai thy Alavtos vaiv xepavyov 
Barret, o Sé tis vews StadrvOcions eri twa wétpav 
Stacwels mapa THv Oeod fn wpovoray ceowo Oar. 
Tlocedav 5¢ wrnkas 1H tTpiaivy*® thy mmérpav 
Exyioev, o 5é reawv eis Thy Oddaccay TedevTG, 
xai éxBpacbévra Jarre Béris év Muxove. 

Tav bé drAd\wyv EvBoia rpocdhepopévwv vurros 
NavrAos é3t rod Kadnpéws Spovs® mupaov 
avamre ot 5é€ vouioavtes elvpai twas TeV 
cecwopévwv mMpoomdéovet, Kal rep tas Kadn- 
piéas étpas Opaverat ta oKxadn xal sodXdol 


T "Adnva 88S: “Ot: AOnva E. 
3 wAhtas TH tTpraivy S: rpiaivy wAftas BE. 
® Gpous E:: dpous rijs EbBolas 8. 


1 As to the shipwreck and death of the Locrian Ajax, com- 
ae Homer, Od. iv. 499-511; Hagias, Returns, summarized 
Proclus, in Hpicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. 
inkel, p. 53; Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xiii. 66; Quintus 
Smyrnacus, Posthomerica, xiv. 530-589; Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 365, 387, 389, 402; Virgil, Aen. i. 39-45 ; 
Hyginus, Fab. 116; Seneca, Agamemnon, 532-556 ; Dictys 
Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, vi. 1. In his great picture of 
the underworld, which Polygnotus painted at Delphi, the 
artist depicted Ajax as a castaway, the brine forming a scurf 
on his skin (Pausanias, x. 31. 1). According to the Scholiast 
on Homer (i.c.) Ajax was cast up on the shore of Delos, where 
Thetis found and buried him. Bat as it was unlawful to be 
buried or even to die in Delos (Thucydides, iii, 104), the 
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After sacrificing, Agamemnon put to sea and 
touched at Tenedos. But Thetis came and persuaded 
Neoptolemus to wait two days and to offer sacrifice ; 
and he waited. But the others put to sea and 
encountered a storm at Tenos; for Athena entreated 
Zeus to send a tempest against the Greeks; and 
many ships foundered. 

And Athena threw a thunderbolt at the ship ox 
Ajax ; and when the ship went to pieces he made 
his way safe to a rock, and declared that he was 
saved in spite of the intention of Athena. But Posei- 
don smote the rock with his trident and split it, and 
Ajax fell into the sea and perished; and his body, 
being washed up, was buried by Thetis in Myconos.} 

The others being driven to Euboea by night, 
Nauplius kindled a beacon on Mount Caphareus ; and 
they, thinking it was some of those who were saved, 
stood in for the shore, and the vessels were wrecked 
on the Capherian rocks, and many men perished.* 


statement of Apollodorus that Ajax was buried in Myconus, 
a small island to the east of Delos, is more probable. It is 
said that on hearing of his death the Locrians mourned for 
him and wore black for a year, and every year they laded a 
vessel with splendid offerings, hoisted a black sail on it, and, 
setting the ship on fire, let it drift out to sea, there to burn 
down to the water’s edge as a sacrifice to the drowned hero. 
See Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 365. Sophocles wrote a 
tragedy, The Locrian Ajax, on the crime and punishment of 
the hero. See The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. 
Pearson, vol. i. pp. 8 sqq. 

2 As to the false lights kindled by Nauplius to lure the 
Greek ships on to the breakers, see above, ii. 1.5; Euripides, 
Helen, 766 sq., 1126 sqg.; Scholiast on Euripides, Orestes, 
432; Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, xiv. 611-628; 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 384; Propertius, v. 1. 115 sq.; 
Hyginus, Fab. 116; Seneca, Agamemnon, 557-575; Dictys 
Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, vi, 1» Servius on Virgil, Aen. 
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E 8 reXevraow. | 6 yap tov NavrXiov! cai Krupévns 
An 4 eX 4 9 - 9 
THs Katpéts vios Tankapydns émriBovrais ’Oduc- 
aéws NGoBornOeis avarpettrat. rovto pabov Nav- 
mos erdevce pos TOUS “EXAnVvas Kal THY TOD 
9 matbos aTrytet Town: ampaKtos dé UToaTpeWas, 
ws Tdvrev yapilopévav Te Bactret “Ayapéepvove, 
pe?” ob tov Harapndnv avetrev "OdSvaeces, mapa- 
Trew TAS yYw@pas Tas “EXAnvidas TwapecKevace 
Tas tov ‘EXXAnvwev yuvaixas poryevOjvat, Krv- 
tayuwnotpav AivicO@, Aiyiddecay Te YOevérov 
10 Kounrn, trv “lSdopevews Mydav id Aevxou: hv 
kal aveire Aedeos dua KrecorOupa? +H Ovyarpi 
TavTns év T@ va@? mrpoaduyoven, Kal déxa rroAets 
amoomdaas* ris Kpnrns érupavynoe: xal pera 
Tov Tpwcixov rrodepov Kal Tov ldopnevéa nardpavta 
11 7H Kpnrn éFijdace. Tadra jWpoTepov KaTacKeud- 
aas 0 Navirduos, totepov pabov thy eis tas 
matpioas tav “EAAjvwv emrdvodov, Tov eis Tov 
Kadnpéa, viv 5¢ Euroddyov dAeyouevov, avipye 
aera év0a mwpoomeddoavtes “EXAnves ev TO 
oxety Atpéva elvar SeepOapnoar. 
1 rov NavrAlou Frazer: abrod tov NavxAlov E, Wagner. 
® KAeii@dpq E: KAetor@hpa Lycophron, Alexandra, 1222, 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 384, id. Chiliadea, iii, 294. 
* The name of the deity of the temple seems wanting, 
perhaps rijs ’A@nvas. 
4 dwoowdoas EK, Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 384. We 
should perhaps read droorhaas, ‘‘ having caused to revolt.” 


xi, 260 ; Lactantius Placidus on Statius, Achil. i. 93; Scrip- 
tores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H Bode, vol. i. pp. 
46, 141 (First Vatican Mythographer, 144; Second Vatican 
Mythographer, 201). The story was probably told by Hagias 
in his epic The Returns (Nostot), though in the abstract of 
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For Palamedes, the son of Nauplius and Clymene 
daughter of Catreus, had been stoned to death 
through the machinations of Ulysses.1_ And when 
Nauplius learned of it,? he sailed to the Greeks 
and claimed satisfaction for the death of his son; 
but when he returned unsuccessful (for they all 
favoured King Agamemnon, who had been the accom- 
plice of Ulysses in the murder of Palamedes), he 
coasted along .the Grecian lands and _ contrived 
that the wives of the Greeks should play their hus-_ 
bands false, Clytaemnestra with Aegisthus, Aegialia 
with Cometes, son of Sthenelus, and Meda, wife of 
Idomeneus, with Leucus. But Leucus killed her, 
together with her daughter Clisithyra, who had 
taken refuge in the temple; and having detached 
ten cities from Crete he made himself tyrant of 
them ; and when after the Trojan war Idomeneus 
landed in Crete, Leucus drove him out. These 
were the earlier contrivances of Nauplius; but after- 
wards, when he learned that the Greeks were on 
their way home to their native countries, he kindled 
the beacon fire on Mount Caphereus, which is now 
called Xylophagus; and there the Greeks, standing 
in shore in the belief that it was a harbour, were 
cast away. 


that poem there occurs merely a mention of ‘‘ the storm at the 
Capherian Rocks.” See Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenia, ed. 
G. Kinkel, p. 53. The wrecker Nauplius was the subject of 
& tragedy by Sophocles. See The Fragments of Sophocles, 
ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 80 sqq. 

? As to the death of Palamedes, see above, Epitome, iii. 8. 

* This passage, down to the end of §12, is quoted with 
some slight verbal changes, but without citing his authority, 
by Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 384-386 ; compare id. on 
v. 1093. 


* See Appendix, ‘‘ The vow of Idomeneus.” 
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12 Neomrorepos 5é pecvas ev Tevédo Sv0 npépas 
broOnxats TAS Béridos eis MoXoaaods elH ames 
peta ‘EnXévov, cal mapa Hv odov amofavovta 
Doivica Odrrre, cal vinnoas payn Modgooaods 
Baotrever, cat é€ ’Avdpopdyns yevva Moroacov. 

13” EXevos 8¢ xticas év T9 Modoocia rokw KatotKel, 
kal dSidwow avt@ Neowrorepos eis yuvaina thy 
pntépa Aniddpecav. IInréws S€ éx DOias éxBrAy 
Oévros bro tev ’AxdoTov Taidwy Kal arobar- 


1 Compare Hagias, Returns, summarized by Proclus, in 
Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 53; 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 902, quoting ‘‘ Apollodorus 
and the rest.” According to Servius (on Virgil, Aen. ii. 166), 
it was the soothsayer Helenus who, foreseeing the shipwreck 
of the Greek leaders, warned Neoptolemus to return home 
by land ; hence in gratitude for this benefit Neoptolemus at 
his death bequeathed Andromache to Helenus to be his wife 
(Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 297). Neoptolemus was on 
friendly terms with Helenus, because the seer had revealed 
to the Greeks the means by which Troy could be taken, and 
because in particular he had recommended the fetching of 
Neoptolemus himself from Scyros. See above, Epitome, v. 
10. <A different tradition is recorded by Eustathius, on 
Homer, Od. iii. 189, p. 1463. He says that Neoptolemus 
sailed across the sea to Thessaly and there burned his ships 
by the advice of Thetis; after which, being directed by the 
soothsayer Helenus to settle wherever he should find a house 
with foundations of iron, walls of wood, and roof of wool, he 
marched inland till he came to the lake Pambotis in Epirus, 
where he fell in with some people camping under blankets 
supported by spears, of which the blades were stuck into the 
earth. Compare Scholiast on Homer, Od. iii. 188, who adds 
that, ‘‘ having laid waste Molossia, he begot Molossus by 
Andromache, and from Molossus is descended the race of the 
kings of Molossia, as Eratosthenes relates.”” The lake Pam- 
botis is believed to be what is now called the lake of Joannina, 
near which Dodona was situated. Pausanias (i. 11. 1) men- 
tions that Pyrrhus (Neoptolemus) settled in Epirus ‘‘in 
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EPITOME, vi. 12-13 


After remaining in Tenedos two days at the advice 
of Thetis, Neoptolemus set out for the country of the 
Molossians by land with Helenus, and on the way 
Phoenix died, and Neoptolemus buried him ;! and 
having vanquished the Molossians in battle he reigned 
as king and begat Molossus on Andromache. And 
Helenus founded a city in Molossia and inhabited 
it, and Neoptolemus gave him his mother Deidamia 
to wife.2, And when Peleus was expelled from Phthia 
by the sons of Acastus® and died, Neoptolemus 


compliance with the oracles of Helenus,” and that he had 
Molossus, Pielus, and Pergamus by Andromache. 

3 As to Deidamia, mother of Neoptolemus, see above, iii. 
13. 8. The marriage of Helenus to Deidamia appears not to- 
be mentioned by any other ancient writer. 

? According to Euripides (Zroades, 1126-1130), while 
Neoptolemus was still at Troy, he heard that his grand- 
father Peleus had been expelled by Acastus ; hence he de- 

arted for home in haste, taking Andromache with him. 

he Scholiast on this passage of Euripides (v. 1128) says that 
Peleus was expelled by Acastus’s two sons, Archander and 
Architeles, and that the exiled king, going to meet his grand- 
son Neoptolemus, was driven by a storm to the island of 
Cos, where he was entertained by a certain Molon and died. 
As to an early connexion between Thessaly and Cos, see W. 
R. Paton and E. L. Hicks, The Inscriptions of Cos, pp. 344 sqq. 
A different and much more detailed account of the exile of 
Peleus is furnished by Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, 
vi. 7-9. According to it, when Neoptolemus was refittin 
his shattered ships in Molossia, he heard that Peleus h 
been deposed and expelled by Acastus. Hastening to the aid 
of his aged grandfather, he found him hiding in a dark cave 
on the shore of one of the Sepiades Islands, where he eagerly 
scanned every passing sail in hopes that one of them would 
bring his grandson to his rescue. By disguising himself 
Neoptolemus contrived to attack and kill Acastus’s two sons, 
Menalippus and Plisthenes, when they were out hunting. 
Afterwards,, disguising himself as a Trojan captive, he lured 
Acastus himself to the cave and would have slain him there, 
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if it had not been for the intercession of Thetis, who had 
opportunely arrived from the sea to visit her old husband 
Peleus. Happy at his escape, Acastus resigned the kingdom 
on the spot to Neoptolemus, and that hero at once took pos- 
session of the realm in company with his grandfather, his 
divine grandmother Thetis, and the companions of his voyage. 
This romantic narrative may be based on a lost Greek tragedy, 
perhaps on the Peleus of Sophocles, a play in which the dra- 
matist appears to have dealt with the fortunes of Peleus in 
his old age. See The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. 
Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 140 sqq. The statement of Dictys Cre- 
tensis that Peleus took refuge in one of the Sepiades Islands 
suggests that in the scholium on Euripides (/.c.) the name 
Icos should be read instead of Cos, as has been argued by 
several scholars (A. C. Pearson, op. cit. ii. 141); for Icos was 
a small island near Euboea (Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. Ixdés), 
and would be a much more natural place of refuge for Peleus 
than the far more distant island of Cos. Moreover, we have 
the positive affirmation of the poet Antipater of Sidon that 
Peleus was buried in Icos (Anthologia Palatina, vii. 2. 9 sq.). 
The connexion of Peleus with the Sepiades Islands is further 
supported by Euripides; for in his play Andromache (vv. 
1253-1269) he tells how Thetis bids her old husband Peleus 
tarry in a cave of these islands, till she should come with a 
band of Nereids to fetch him away, that he might dwell with 
her as a god for ever in the depths of the sea. In the same 
play (vv. 22 eq.) Euripides says that Neoptolemus refused 
to accept the sceptre of Pharsalia in the lifetime of his grand- 
father Peleus. 

1 In this passage Apollodorus appears to follow the account 
given by Euripides in his Andromache, 967-981. According 
to that account, Menelaus gave his daughter Hermione in 
marriage to her cousin Orestes, the son of Agamemnon and 
Clytaemnestra. But in the Trojan war he afterwards pro- 
mised the hand of Hermione to Neoptolemus, if Neoptolemus 
should succeed in capturing Troy. Accordingly on his return 
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EPITOME, vi. 13-14 


succeeded to his father’s kingdom. And when 
Orestes went mad, Neoptolemus carried off his wife 
Hermione, who had previously been betrothed to him 
in Troy!; and for that reason he was slain by Orestes 


from the war Neoptolemus claimed his bride from her husband 
Orestes, who was then haunted and maddened by the Furies 
of his murdered mother Clytaemnestra. Orestes protested, 
but in vain ; Neoptolemus insolently reproached him with his 
crime of matricide and with the unseen avengers of blood by 
whom he was pursued. So Orestes was obliged to yield up 
his wife to his rival, but he afterwards took his revenge by 
murdering Neoptolemus at Delphi. This version of the legend 
is followed also by Hyginus (/'ad. 123). An obvious difficulty 
is presented by the narrative ; for if Menelaus had given his 
daughter in marriage to Orestes, how could he afterwards 
have promised her to Neoptolemus in the lifetime of her first 
husband? This difficulty was met by another version of the 
story, which alleged that Hermione was betrothed or married 
to Orestes Wy her grandfather Tyndareus in the absence of 
her father Menelaus, who was then away at the Trojan war ; 
that meantime, in ignorance of this disposal of his daughter, 
Menelaus had promised her hand to Neoptolemus before Troy, 
and that on his return from the war Neoptolemus took her 
by force from Orestes. See Eustathius, on Homer, Od. iv. 3, 
p. 1479 ; Scholiast on Homer, Od. iv. 4; Ovid, Heroides, viii. 
31 sqq. ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 330, compare 4d. on v. 
297. According to the tragic poet Philocles, not only had 
Herinione been given in marriage by Tyndareus to Orestes, 
but she was actually with child by Orestes when her father 
afterwards married her to Neoptolemus. See Scholiast on 
Euripides, Andromache, 32. This former marriage of Her- 
mione to Orestes, before she became the wife of Neoptolemus, 
is recognized by Virgil (Aen. iii. 330), and Ovid (Heroides, 
viii. passim), but it is unknown to Homer. On the other 
hand, Homer records that: Menelaus betrothed Hermione to 
Neoptolemus at Troy, and celebrated the marriage after his 
return to Sparta (Od. iv. 1-9). Sophocles wrote a tragedy 
Hermione, the plot of which seems to have resembled that of 
the Andromache of Euripides. See The Fragments of So- 
phocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 141 sgg. Euripides 
does not appear to have been consistent in his view that 
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1 Maxaipéws Wagner : Baxaitpéws E. 


Neoptolemus forcibly deprived Orestes of Hermione and 
married her himself; for in his play Orestes (vv. 1653-1657) 
he makes Apollo prophesy to Orestes that he shall wed Her- 
mione, but that Neoptolemus shall never do so. 

1 The murder of Neoptolemus at Delphi, as Apollodorus 
observes, was variously related. According to Euripides, 
Neoptolemus paid two visits to Delphi. On the first occa- 
sion he went to claim redress from Apollo, who had shot his 
father Achilles at Troy (see above, Epitome, v. 3). On the 
second occasion he went to excuse himself to the god for the 
rashness and impiety of which he had been guilty in calling 
the deity to account for the murder; and it was then that 
Orestes, enraged at having been robbed of his wife Hermione 
by Neoptolemus, waylaid and murdered his rival in the 


temple of Apollo, the fatal blow being struck, however, not: 


by Orestes but by ‘‘a Delphian man.” See Euripides, 

ndromache, 49-55, 1086-1165; compare id. Orestes, 1656 
eq. This is the version of the story which Apollodorus 
appears to prefer. It is accepted also by Hyginus (Fab. 
123), Velleius Paterculus (i. 1. 3), Servius (on Virgil, Aen. 
iii, 297 and 330), and somewhat ambiguously by Dictys 
Cretensis (Bellum Trojanum, vi. 12 sg.). The murder of 
Neoptolemus by Orestes is mentioned, but without any 
motive assigned, by Heliodorus (ii. 34) and Justin (xvii. 3. 7). 
A different account is ah by Pindar. He says that Neopto- 
lemus went to consult the god at Delphi, taking with him 
first-fruit offerings of the Trojan spoil; that there he was 
stabbed to death by a man in a brawl concerning the flesh of 
the victim, and that after death he was supposed to dwell 
within the sacred precinct and to preside over the processions 
and sacrifices in honour of heroes. See Pindar, Nem. vii. 34 
(50)-47 (70); compare id. Paean, vi. 117 sgq., ed. Sandys. 
The Scholiast on the former of these passages of Pindar, verse 
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at Delphi. But some say that he went to Delphi 
to demand satisfaction from Apollo for the death ot 
his father, and that he rifled the votive offerings 
and set fire to the témple, and was on that account 
slain by Machaereus the Phocian.! 


42 (62), explains the brawl] by saying that it was the custom 
of the Delphians to appropriate (apwd(ew) the sacrifices; that 
Neoptolemus attempted to prevent them from taking posses- 
sion of his offerings, and that in the squabble the Delphians 
despatched him with their swords, This explanation seems 
to be due to Pherecydes, for a Scholiast on Euripides 
(Orestes, 1655) quotes the following passage from that early 
historian: ‘‘ When Neoptolemus married Hermione, daughter 
of Menelaus, he went to Delphi to inquire about offspring ; 
for he had no children by Herinione. And when at the 
oracle he saw the Delphians scrambling for (3:aprd(oyras) the 
flesh, he attempted to take it from them. But their priest 
Machaereus killed him and buried him under the threshold 
of the temple.” This seems to have been the version of the 
story followed oF Pausanias, for he mentions the hearth at 
Delphi on which the priest of Apollo slew Neoptolemus 
(x. 24. 4), and elsewhere he ig that ‘‘the Pythian priestess 
ordered the Delphians to kill Pyrrhus (N soptalenitia), son of 
Achilles” (i. 13. 9; compare iv. 17. 4). That the slayer of 
Neoptolemus was called Machuereus is mentioned also by a 
Scholiast on Euripides (Andromache, 53) and by Strabo 
(ix. 3. 9, p. 421), who says that Neoptolemus was killed 
‘“ because fre demanded satisfaction from the god for the 
murder of his father, or, more probably, because he had 
made an attack on the sanctuary.” Indeed, Asclepiades, in 
his work T'ragodoumena, wrote as follows: ‘‘ About his death 
almost all the poets agree that he was killed by Machaereus 
and buried at first under the threshold of the temple, but 
that afterwards Menelaus came and took up his body, and 
made his grave in the precinct. He says that Machaereus 
was a son of Daetas.” See Scholiast on Pindar, Nem. vii. 
42 (62). The story that Neoptolemus came to Delphi to 
plunder the sanctuary, which is noticed by Apollodorus and 
preferred by Strabo, is mentioned by Pausanias (x. 7. 1) and 
a Scholiast on Pindar (Nem. vii. 58, Boeckh). It is probably 
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1“Or: azdAavnOdvres... Kixpov gxnoay. This passage is 
from E: the passage immediately following (rav 8 vavayn- 
odyrwy... Kal BAXos 4AAayxorv) is from S. e two passayes 
are perhaps duplicate versions of the same passage in the 
original unabridged work of Apollodorus; but as they 
supplement each other, each giving details which are omitted 
by the other, I have printed them consecutively in the text. 
Wagner prints them in parallel columns to indicate that 
they are duplicates. 

* Kagnpéa Kerameus: «noéa S. 

3 <thy> xépavy Wagner (comparing Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 911, nal rhy xépay warac xy). 


not inconsistent with the story that he went to demand 
satisfaction from, or to inflict punishment on, the god for the 
death of his father ; for the satisfaction or punishment would 
naturally take the shape of a distress levied on the goods and 
chattels of the defaulting deity. The tradition that the slain 
Neoptolemus was buried under the threshold of Apollo’s 
temple is remarkable and, so far as I remember, unique in 
Gireek legend. The statement that the body was afterwards 
taken up and buried within the precinct agrees with the 
observation of Pausanias (x. 24. 6) that ‘‘ quitting the temple 
. and turning to the left you come to an enclosure, inside of 
which is the grave of Neoptolemus, son of Achilles. The 
Delphians offer sacrifice to him annually as to a hero.” 
From Pindar (Nem. vii. 44 (65) agg.) we learn that Neo- 
ptolemus even enjoyed a pre-eminence over other heroes at 
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After their wanderings the Greeks landed and 
settled in various countries, some in Libya, some 
in Italy, others in Sicily, and some in the 
islands near Iberia, others on the banks of the San- 
garius river ; and some settled also in Cyprus. And of 
those that were shipwrecked at Caphereus, some 
drifted one way and some another.1_ Guneus went to 
Libya; Antiphus, son of Thessalus, went to the Pelas- 
gians, and, having taken possession of the country, 
called it Thessaly. Philoctetes went to the Cam- 


Delphi, being called on to preside over the processions and 
sacrifices in their honour. The Aenianes o ine M used 
to send a grand procession and costly sacrifices to Delphi 
every fourth year in honour of Neoptolemus. The ceremony 
fell at the same time as the Pythian games. See Heliodorus, 
Aethiop. ii. 34—-iii. 6. It is a little difficult to understand how 
&® man commonly accused of flagrant impiety and sacrilege 
should have been raised to such a pitch of glory at the very 
shrine which he was said to have attacked and robbed. The 
apparent contradiction might be more intelligible if we could 
suppose that, as has been suggested, Neoptolemus was publicly 
sacrificed as a scapegoat, perhaps by being stoned to death, 
as seems to have been the fate of the human victims at the 
Thargelia, whose sacrifice was justified by a legend that the 
first of their number had stolen some sacred cups of Apollo. 
See Harpocration, 3.v. pdpyaxos ; and as to the suggestion that 
Neoptolemus may have been sacrificed as a scapegoat, see 
J. Toepffer, ‘‘ Thargelienbriuche,” Bettrdge zur griechtschen 
Altertumswissenschaft (Berlin, 1897), pp. 132 sg., who points 
out that according to Euripides (Andromache, 1127 sqq.) 
Neoptolemus was stoned as well as stabbed at the altar of 
Apollo. As to the custom of burying the dead under a 
threshold, see Folk-lore tn the Old Testament, iii. 13 aq. 

1 The wanderings described in the remainder of this para- 
graph, except those of Agapenor, are resumed and told some- 
what more fully in the following three paragraphs (15a, 15b, 
15c), which do not occur in our text of the Hpitome, but are 
conjecturally restored to it from the scholia on Lycophron of 
Tzetzes, who probably had before him the full text of Apollo- 
dorus, and not merely the Epitome. 
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1 The following three paragraphs are extracted from the 
Scholia on Lycophron of Tzetzes, who seems to have borrowed 
them from Apollodorus. 

2 Klvupa Tzetzes: Kivuwa Wagner. Either form is legiti- 
mate. See Pape, Worterbuch der griech. Higennamen, 8.v. 
Kivuy, p. 663. 

3 Méyns Stiehle, Wagner. The MSS. of Tzetzes read 
Méyas or Md-yvnres. 

4 ol "EAephvopos. Some MES. of Tzetzes read "EAcphvywp. 

8 rhy “AvBpov Wagner: rdv d3play Tzetzes. 


1 Compare Pausanias, viii. 5. 2, who says that, driven by 

the storm to Cyprus, Agapenor founded Paphos and built the 

e sanctuary of Aphrodite at Old Paphos. Compare Aristotle, 
Peplos, 30 (18), in Bergk’s Poetae Lyrict Graeci*, ii. 654. 
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panians in Italy ; Phidippus with the Coans settled in 


Andros, Agapenor in Cyprus,! and others elsewhere. — 


Apollodorus and the rest? say as follows. Guneus 
left his own ships, and having come to the Cinyps 
river in Libya he dwelt there? But Meges and 
Prothous, with many others, were cast away at 
Caphereus in Euboea‘* . . . and when Prothous was 
shipwrecked at Caphereus, the Magnesians with him 
drifted to Crete and settled there. 

After the sack of Ilium,5 Menestheus, Phidippus 
and Antiphus, and the people of Elephenor, and 
Philoctetes sailed together as far as Mimas. Then 
Menestheus went to Melos and reigned as king, be- 
cause the king there, Polyanax, had died. And 
Antiphus the son of Thessalus went to the Pelasgians, 
and having taken possession of the country he called 
it Thessaly. Phidippus with the Coans was driven 
first to Andros, and then to Cyprus, where he settled. 
Elephenor died in Troy,’ but his people were cast 
away in the Ionian gulf and inhabited Apollonia in 
Epirus. And the people of Tlepolemus touched 


* This paragraph is quoted from Tzetzes, Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 902 

® According to another account, Guneus was drowned at 
sea. See Aristotle, Peplos, 32 (37), in Bergk’s Poetae Lyrict 
Graeci’, -ii. 654. 

4 Epitaphs on these two drowned men are ascribed to 
Aristotle, Peplos, 25 (19) and 28 (38). See Bergk’s Poetae 
Lyrict Graeci*®, ii. 653, 654. Meges was leader of the 
Dulichians, and Prothous was leader of the Magnesians. See 
Epitome, iii. 12 and 14. 

5 This paragraph is quoted from Tzetzes, Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 911. 

® Compare Strabo, ix. 5. 23, p. 444. 

7 Elephenor was killed in battle by Agenor. See Homer, 
Il. iv. 463-472. Compare Aristotle, Peplos, 33 (4), in Bergk’s 
Poetae Lyrici Graect’, ii. 654. 
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1 eis TleAAhyny omitted by Wagner in his edition of 
Apollodorus, probably by mistake. For MeAAh»ny we should 
perhaps read MlaAAfvnyv. See exegetical note. 


' Canastrum, or Canastra, is the extreme southern cape of 
the peninsula of Pallene (Pellene) in Macedonia. See Hero- 
dotus, vii. 123; Apollonius Rhodius, Argon.'i. 599, with the 
Scholiast ; Strabo, vii. frag. 25, p. 330 (vol. ii. p. 462, ‘ed. 
Meineke); Apostolius, Cent. ii. 20; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 526 ; Livy, xxx. 45. 15, xliv. 11. 3. 

2 It is said that in a sedition Philoctetes was driven from 
his city of Meliboea in Thessaly (Homer, Ji. ii. 717 sq.), and 
fled to southern Italy, where he founded the cities of Petilia, 
Old Crimissa, and Chone, between Croton and Thurii. See 
Strabo, vi. 1. 3, p. 254, who, after recording the foundation 
of Petilia and Old Crimissa by Philoctetes, proceeds as follows : 
‘* And Apollodorus, after mentioning Philoctetes in his Book 
of the Ships, says that some people relate how, on arrivin 
iv the country of Croton, he founded Crimissa on the headJan 
and above it the city of Chone, from which the Chonians 
hereabout took their name, and how men sent by him to 
Sicily fortified Segesta near Eryx with the help of Aegestes 
the Trojan.” The book from which Strabo makes this 
quotation is not the Library of our author, but the Catalogue 
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at Crete ; then they were driven out of their course 
by winds and settled in the Iberian islands. . . . The 
people of Protesilaus were cast away on Pellene near 
the plain of Canastrum.! And Philoctetes was driven 
to Campania in Italy, and after making war on the 
Lucanians, he settled in Crimissa, near Croton and 
Thurium?; and, his wanderings over, he founded 
a sanctuary of Apollo the Wanderer (Alaios), to 
whom also he dedicated his bow, as Euphorion 
says.® 

Navaethus is ariver of Italy.4 It was called so, 
according to Apollodorus and the rest, because after 
the capture of Ilium the daughters of Laomedon, the - 


of the Ships, a work on the Homeric Catalogue by the 
Athenan grammarian Apollodorus. According to Strabo (viii. 
3. 6, p. 339), Apollodorus borrowed most of his materials for 
this work from Demetrius of Scepsis. For the fragments of 
the work see Heyne’s Apollodorus (Second Edition, 1803), 
vol. i. pe: 417 sqq.; Fragmenia Historicorum Graecorum, 
ed. C. Miiller, i. 453 sqq. 

7 Compare Aristotle, Métrab. Auscult. 107 (115): ‘‘It is 
said that Philoctetes is worshipped by the Sybarites ; for on 
his return from Troy he settled in the territory of Croton at 
the place called Macalla, which they say is distant a hundred 
and twenty furlongs, and they relate that he dedicated the 
bow of Hercules in the sanctuary of the Halian Apollo. But 
they say that in the time of their sovereignty the people of 
Croton fetched the bow from there and dedicated it in the 
sanctuary of Apollo in their country. It is said, too, that 
when he died he was buried beside the river Sybaris ; for he 
had gone to the help of the Rhodians under Tlepolemus, who 
had been carried out of their course to these regions and had 
engaged in battle with the barbarous inhabitants of that 
country.” This war with the barbarians is no doubt the ‘‘ war 
on the Lucanians,” in which Apollodorus, or at all events, 
Tzetzes here tells us that Philoctetes engaged after his arrival 
in Italy. 

‘ This paragraph is quoted from Tzetzes, Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 921. 
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1 TIptduov 5¢ &SeAgal. These words are omitted, doubtless 
by accident, in Wagner’s edition of Apollodorus. 

2 The following story of the loves of Demophon and 
Phyllis is repeated by Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 495) in 
a passage which to a great extent agrees verbally with the 
present passage of Apollodorus. 

3 *Evvéa 686» Wagner (comparing Tzetzes, Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 495): évveddwv KE. 

4 <cijs> untpods Wagner (comparing Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 495): unrpds E. 


1 The same story is told by Strabo, who calls the river 
Neaethus (vi. 1. 12, p. 262). Stephanus Byzantius agrees 


with Apollodorus in giving Navaethus (Navaiéos) as the form 
of the name. Apollodorus derives the name from vais, ‘‘a 
ship,” and aféw, ‘*to burn.” Virgil tells a similar tale of the 
founding of Segesta or, as he calls it, Acesta in Sicily. See 
Virgil, den. v. 604-771. 

2 liemophon and his brother Acamas, the sons of Theseus, 


' Troy to rescue their grandmother Aethra from 
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sisters of Priam, to wit, Aethylla, Astyoche, and 
Medesicaste, with the other female captives, finding 
themselves in that part of Italy, and dreading slavery 
in Greece, set fire to the vessels; whence the river 
was called Navaethus and the women were called 
Nauprestides ; and the Greeks who were with the 
women, having lost the vessels, settled there.! 
Demophon with a few ships put in to the land of 
the Thracian Bisaltians,? and there Phyllis, the king’s 
daughter, falling in love with him, was given him in 
marriage by her father with the kingdom for her 
dower. But he wished to depart to his own country, 
and after many entreaties and swearing to return, he 
did depart. And Phyllis accompanied him as far as 
what are called the Nine Roads, and she gave him a 
casket, telling him that it contained a sacrament of 
Mother Rhea, and that he was not to open it until he 


captivity. See above, Epitome, v. 22. The following story 
of the loves and sad fate of Demophon and Phyllis is told in 
almost the same words by Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 495, 
except that for the name of Demophon he substitutes the 
name of his brother Acamas. Lucian also couples the names 
of Acamas and Phyllis (De saltatione, 40). A pretty story is 
told of the sad lovers by Servius. He says that Phyllis, 
despairing of the return of Demophon, hanged herself and was 
turned into a leafless almond tree; but that when Demophon 
came and embraced the trunk of the tree, it responded to his 
endearments by bursting into leaf; hence leaves, which had 
been called petala before, were ever after called phylia in 
Greek. See Servius, on Virgil, Hcl. v.10. Compare Scrip- 
tores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 
51 and 146 sq. (First Vatican Mythographer, 159; Second 
Vatican rl Si tebe 214). The story is told in a less 
romantic form by Hyginus (Fab. 59, compare 243). He says 
that when Phyllis died for love, trees grew on her grave and 
mourned her death at the season when their leaves withered 
and fell. 
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1 ris xpds abthy dvdd3ou E: rhv xpbs abrhy kvodor Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 495. 

8 pdBy nararxedels E: pdopars xparndels Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 495. 

3 otSty meloera: E. Wagner conjectures oidey <S8euvdy > 
weloerat, comparing Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 1047, ov- 
Sey Seivdy weloerai. 

4 ward [roy] xeiuéva. As Wagner observes, the article 
should perhaps be omitted, as in the quotation of the passage 
by Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 440, xara xemaova arepplon 
pos Mdwov, who cites Apollodorus by name. Yet perhaps 
our author was thinking of the famous storm that overtook 
the Greeks on their return from Troy and wrecked so many 
gallant ships. 





1 The same story is told, nearly in the same words, by 
Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 1047), who probably copied 
Apollodorus. As to the settlement of Podalirius in Caria, 
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should have abandoned all hope of returning to her. 
And Demophon went to Cyprus and dwelt there. 
And when the appointed time was past, Phyllis 
called down curses on Demophon and killed herself ; 
and Demophon opened the casket, and, being struck 
with fear, he mounted his horse and galloping wildly 
met his end ; for, the horse stumbling, he was thrown 
and feH on his sword. But his people settled in 
Cyprus. 

Podalirius went to Delphi and inquired of the 
oracle where he should settle; and on receiving an 
oracle that he should settle in the city where, if the 
encompassing heaven were to fall, he would suffer no 
harm, he settled in that place of the Carian Cherson- 
nese which is encircled by mountains all round the 
horizon. ! 

Amphilochus son of Alemaeon, who, according to 
some, arrived later at Troy, was driven in the storm 
to the home of Mopsus ; and, as some say, they fought 
a single combat for the kingdom, and slew each 
other.? 


compare Pausanias, ili. 26. 10; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. 
Zvpya. Podalirius was worshipped as a hero in Italy. He had 
« shrine at the foot of Mount Drium in Daunia, and the seer 
Calchas was worshipped in a shrine on the top of the same 
mountain, where his worshippers sacrificed black rams and 
slept in the skins of the victims for the purpose of receiving 
revelations in dreams. See Strabo, vi. 3. 9, p. 284; Lyco- 
phron, Cassandra, 1047 eqg. Hence Lycophron said that 
Podalirius was buried in Italy, and for so saying he was 
severely taken to task by his learned but crabbed commen- 
tator Tzetzes, who soundly accused him of lying (Schol. on 
Lycophron, 1047). 

2? This passage is quoted from Apollodorus, with the 
author’s name, by Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 440-442), 
who says that according to the usual tradition Amphilochus 
and Mopsus had gone together to Cilicia after the capture of 
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20 <Aoxpoi 5é ports thy éavtey catadaPovrtes, érrei 
peta Tpitov eros tTHv Aoxpida! xatécye POopa, 
déyovt, opov é&tNdoacbat thv ev lhio 'AOn- 

XovTat Xons po ” p ACH 
vav nat dvo trapévous réwret ixéridas él Er 
xidea. Kal rNayydvovet mparar TlepiBora «ati 

21 KXeordrpa. atrau Sé eis Tpotay adixopevat, 
Siwxopevat Tapa TOY éyywpiwv cis TO iepov KaTEP- 
Xovrar Kal 7H pev Ged ov T poorpXovTo, TO 6 
lepov Evatpov? re xal éppaivoy éexros 5é Tov vew 
oux éFyecay, xexappévas 5é Roav cab povoyitwves 


1 Aoxpl8a ee (comparing Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
1141): Aoxplay E. 

2 foatpow Wagner (comparing Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
1141): onpov EK. 


Troy. This statement is confirmed by the testimony of 
Strabo (xiv. 5. 16, pp. 675 sq.), who tells us that Amphi- 
lochus and Mopsus came from Troy and founded Mallus in 
Cilicia. The dispute between Amphilochus and Mopsus is 
related more fully both by Tzetzes and Strabo (Ul.cc.). 
According to them, Amphilochus wished to go for a time to 
Argos (probably Amphilochian Argos; see above, iii. 7. 7). 
So he departed after entrusting the kingdom or priesthood 
to Mopsus in his absence. Dissatisfied with the state of 
affairs at Argos, he returned in a year and reclaimed the 
kingdom or priesthood from Mopsus. But, acting on the 
principle Beats posstdentes, the viceroy refused to cede the 
crown or the mitre to its proper owner; accordingly they 
had recourse to the ordeal of battle, in which both com- 
batants perished. Their bodies were buried in graves which 
could not be seen from each other; for the people built a 
tower between them, in order that the rivals, who had fought 
each other in life, might not scow] at each other in death. 
However, their rivalry did not prevent them working an 
oracle in partnership after their decease. In the second 
century of our era the oracle enjoyed the highest reputation 
for infallibility (Pausanias, i. 34. 3). The leading partner of 
the firm was apparently Amphilochus, for he is usually men- 
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The Locrians regained their own country with 
difficulty, and three years afterwards, when Locris 
was visited: by a plague, they received an oracle bid- 
ding them to propitiate Athena at Ilium and to send 
two maidens as suppliants for a thousand years. The 
lot first fell on Periboea and Cleopatra. And when 
they came to Troy they were chased by the natives 
and took refuge in the sanctuary. And they did not 
approach the goddess, but swept and sprinkled the 
sanctuary ; and they did not go out of the temple, and 
their hair was cropped, and they wore single garments 


tioned alone in connexion with the oracle; Plutarch (De 
defectu oraculorum, 45) is the only ancient writer from whom 
we learn that Mopsus took an active share in the business, 
though Cicero mentions the partners together (De divina- 
tione, i. 40. 88). According to Plutarch and Dio Cassius 
(Ixxii. 7), the oracles were communicated in dreams; but 
Lucian says (Phtlopeeudes, 38) that the inquirer wrote down 
his question on a tablet, which he handed to the prophet. 
The charge for one of these infallible communications was 
only two obols, or about twopence halfpenny. See Lucian, 
Alexander, 19; td. Deorum conctlsum, 12. The ancients 
seem to have been divided in opinion on the important 
question whether the oracular Amphilochus at Mallus was 
the son or the grandson of Amphiaraus. Apollodorus calls 
him the son of Alcmaeon, which would make him the grand- 
son of Amphiaraus, for Alcmaeon was a son of Amphiaraus. 
But Tzetzes, in reporting what he describes as the usual 
version of the story, calls Amphilochus the son, not the 

andson of Amphiaraus (Schol. on Lycophron, 440-442). 

mpare Strabo, xiv. 1. 27, p. 642; Quintus Smyrnaeus, 
Posthomerica, xiv. 365-369. Lucian is inconsistent on the 
point ; for while in one passage he calls Amphilochus the son 
of Amphiaraus (Alexa , 19), in another passage he speaks 
of him sarcastically as the noble son of an accurst matricide, 
by whom he means Alcmaeon (Deorum conctlium, 12). Else- 
where Apollodorus mentions both Amphilochus, the son of 
Amphiaraus, and Amphilochus, the son of Alcmaeon. See 
above, iii. 7. 2 and 7. 
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22 xai dvumrodetot. tav S¢ mpwrwy atroBavovcwy 
GdXNas Erreptrov elonecav Sé eis THY TOALY VUKTWP, 
iva pn havetca tov tepévous ew dovevOace: 
perérrerta O€ Bpépn peta Tpodhav Ee trov. xorov 
Sé érav mapeNOovrwy peta tov Pwxixoy TodELoV 
ixéridas émavaoavto Téurovtes. 

ES 23 | ’Ayapéuvov S¢ xatavtjoas eis Muxnvas peta 
Kaodvépas avatpetrar bro AivioBou cat KrXvrac- 
punotpas: Sidwot yap aiT@ yiTaVva ayxeLtpa Kal 
arTpaxnrov, cal TodTov évdvopevos dhoveverat, Kal 
Baotrever Muxnvadv AlytcOos: xtetvovot 5é xal 


1 The story of the custom of propitiating Athena at Troy 
by sending two Locrian virgins to her every year is similarly 
told by Tzetzes, who adds some interesting particulars 
omitted by Apollodorus. From him we learn that when the 
maidens arrived, the Trojans met them and tried to catch 
them. If they caught the maidens, they killed them and 
burned their bones with the wood of wild trees which bore 
no fruit. Having done so, they threw the ashes from Mount 
Traron into the sea. But if the maidens escaped from their 
pursuers, they ascended secretly to the sanctuary of Athena 
and became her priestesses, sweeping and sprinkling the 
sacred precinct; but they might not approach the goddess, 
nor. a the sanctuary except by night. Tzetzes agrees with 
Apollodorus in describing the maidens during their term of 
service as barefoot, with cropped hair, and clad each in a 
single tunic. He refers to the Sicilian historian Timaeus as 
his authority for the statement that the custom was observed 
for a thousand years, and that it came to an end after the 
Phocian war (357-346 B.c.). See Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
1141. The maidens were chosen by lot from the hundred 
noblest families in Locris (Polybius, xii. 5); and when they 
escaped death on landing, they served the goddess in the 
sanctuary for the term of their lives (Plutarch, De sera 
numinis vindicta, 12), or, at all events, till their successors 
arrived (Suidas, ¢.v. xareyfpacav). For other references to 
this very remarkable custom, which appears to be well 
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and no shoes, And when the first maidens died, they 
sent others ; and they entered into the city by night, 
lest, being seen outside the precinct, they should be 
put to the sword; but afterwards they sent babes 
with their nurses. And when the thousand years 
were passed, after the Phocian war they ceased to 
send suppliants.} 

' After Agamemnon had returned to Mycenae with 
Cassandra, he was murdered by Aegisthus and 
Clytaemnestra; for she gave him a shirt without 
sleeves and without a neck, and while he was 
putting it on he was cut down, and Aegisthus 
reigned over Mycenae.? And they killed Cassandra 


authenticated, see Strabo, xiii. 1. 40, pp. 600 ag. ; Scholiast 
on Homer, Jl. xiii. 66; Iamblichus, We Pythagorica vita, 
viii. 42 ; Suidas, s.v. xoiwh (quoting Aelian) ; Servius, on Virgil, 
Aen. i. 41. Servius, in conteadictiGa to our other autho- 
rities, says that only one maiden was sent annually. Strabo 
appears to affirm that the custom originated as late as the 
Persian period (ras 38 Aoxpidas reupOjva: Mepoay hdn xparovy- 
twy guvéBn). This view is accepted by Clinton, who accord- 
ingly holds that the custom lasted from 559 B.c. to 346 B.c., 
(Fastt Hellenict, i. 134 8q.). 

* As to the murder of Agamemnon, see Homer, Od. iii. 
193 sq., 303-305, iv. 520-537, xi. 404-134; Hagias, Returns, 
summarized by Proclus, in Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, 
ed. G. Kinkel, p. 53; Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 1379 sqq. ; 
id. Humenides, 631-635 ; Sophocles, Electra, 95-99; Euri- 

ides, Electra, 8-10; id. Orestes, 25 sq.; Pausanias, ii. 16. 6; 

zetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 1108 and 1375; Hyginus, 
Fab. 117; Seneca, Agamemnon, 875-909; Servius, on Vir- 
gil, Aen. xi. 268; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 47, 126, 141 sq. (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 147; Second Vatican Mythographer, 147 and 
202) ; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, vi. 2. According 
to Homer and the author of the Returns, with whom Pau- 
sanias agrees, it was Aegisthus who killed Agamemnon ; 
according to Aeschylus, it was Clytaemnestra. Sophocles 
and Euripides speak of the murder being perpetrated by the 
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24 Kacdvépav. “Hréxtpa 8é ula rov ’Ayapéuvovos 
Ouyatépav ‘Opéotny tov abergov éxxrérrer nar 
didwot Yrpodim Pwxet! tpépety, o 5é avtov ext pE- 

\ 4 \ 207 \ \ 
get pera IIvAddouv masdos idtov. rererwBels Se 
> ( > ‘ , Y N @ N 
Opéorns eis Aerhovds trapayiverat kat Tov Beov 
épwtG," eb Tovs auToYetpas TOU TraTpos peTenOot. 

25 roto dé tov Oeod éemitpémovtos* amépyetat ets 
Muxnvas* peta Ilvaddouv Aabpaiws Kai xreiver” 
THY Te wNTépa Kal Tov AiyioOor, Kal peT Ov TOAD 
pavia Katacyebels iro Epwiwv® Sewxdpevos eis 
’"AOnvas mapayiverar nai xpiverac’ év *Apeio 
Tayo,® | as pev Aéyouci tives UTO 'Epwviev, ws 
5é tes Urd Tuvddpew, ws 5é reves bro “Hpuyorns 
tis AiyioOov xat KrAutaipvynotpas, Kal xpiOeis 
lowy yevopevwv Tay  Whdwy atodverat. 

1 Srpoply dwxet E: Swnet Srpoply S. 

2 xal roy Oedv CpwrGS: waned epwrg E. 

3 rod beod émitpéxovros S: rovro 8 émitpanels E. 

4 dwdpxera: Muxhvas E: dwepxduevos eis Muxhvas S. 

5 nal xrelves thy Te phrepa xal roy AYyicOow E: réy re 
Afy.cOov kal rhy unrépa xrelve: S. 

° "Epiviwy S: ’Epivviwv KE. 


7 xa xplveras E: xplveras 3& ’Opéorns S. 
8 dv Apeip wdyy S: dv Apeiy adyy nal arodvera: E. 


two jointly. The sleeveless and neckless garment in which 
Clytaemnestra entangled her husband, while she cut him 
down, is described with tragic grandiloquence and vagueness 
by Aeschylus, but more explicit] yoy later writers (Tzetzes, 
Seneca, Servius, and the Vatican Mythographers). 

1 As to the murder of Cassandra, see Homer, Od. xi. 421- 
423; Pindar, Pyth. xi. 19 (29) sqq.; Philostratus, Imagines, 
ii. 10; Athenaeus, xiii. 3, p. 556c¢; Hyginus, Fab. 117. 
According to Hyginus, both Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus 
had a hand in the murder of Cassandra; according to the 
other writers, she was despatched by Clytaemnestra alone. 

2 Compare Pindar, Pyth. xi. 34 (52) sgg.; Sophocles, 
Electra, 1) sqq.; Euripides, Hlectra, 14 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 
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also.! But Electra, one of Agamemnon’s daughters, 
smuggled away her brother Orestes and gave him to 
Strophius, the Phocian, to bring up; and he brought 
him up with Pylades, his own son.2, And when Orestes 
was grown up, he repaired to Delphi and asked the 
god whether he should take vengeance on his father’s 
murderers. The god gave him leave, so he departed 
secretly to Mycenae in company with Pylades, and 
killed both his mother and Aegisthus.* And not long 
afterwards, being afflicted with madness and pursued 
by the Furies, he repaired to Athens and was tried 
in the Areopagus. He is variously said to have been 
brought to trial by the Furies, or by Tyndareus, or by 
Erigone, daughter of Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra ; 
and the votes at his trial being equal he was acquitted.‘ 


117. Pindar tells how, after the murder of his father Aga- 
memnon, the youthful Orestes was conveyed to: the aged 
Strophius at the foot of Parnassus; but he does not say who 
rescued the child and conveyed him thither. According to 
Sophocles and Euripides, it was an old retainer of the family 
who thus saved Orestes, but Sophocles says that the old man 
had received the child from the hands of Electra. Hyginus, 
in agreement with Apollodorus, relates how, after the murder 
of Agamemnon, Electra took charge of (sustultt) her infant 
brother Orestes and committed him to the care of Strophius 
in Phocis. 

* This vengeance for the murder of Agamemnon is the 
theme of three extant Greek tragedies, the Choephori of 
Aeschylus, the Electra of Sophocles, and the Hlectra of Euri- 
pides. It was related by Hagias in his epic, the Returns, as 
we learn from the brief summary of Proclus (Kpicorum Grae- 
corum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 53). Compare Pindar, 
Pyth. xi. 36 (55) eq.; Hyginus, Fab. 119. Homer briefly 
mentions the murder of Aegisthus by Orestes (Od. i. 29 ag., 
298-300, iii. 306 eqg.); he does not expressly mention, but 
darkly hints at, the murder of Clytaemnestra by her son 
(Od. iii. 309 aq.). 

4 The trial and acquittal of Orestes in the court of the 
Areopagus at Athens is the subject of Aeschylus’s tragedy, 
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ES 26 | "Epopevep 1 § a’rt@, mas dv amadXayein Tis 
vooou, 6 Geos elzrev, et TO év Tavpois Ecavov peta- 

S  xopiceev.? | ot 5¢ Tadpot potpd dors SxvOav, ot 
tous Eévous povevovet Kai eis TO iepov <mip> 8 
plirrovot. TovUTO hy év T@ Temever Sid Tivos TéTpAS 

ES 27 dvadepopevoy €& “Acdov. | tapayevopevos ovv eis 


1 For épouéve we should perhaps read xpwpéry. 

2 dpopévy 5¢.. . Edavoy peraxouloeer S: wal AapBdver xpno- 
poy erennayava! vis véoou, ei rd év Tavpos peraxouloo: Bpé- 
vas E. 

Seis 7d lepdby <awip> flrrovo: Herwerden (Mnemosyne, 
xx. (1892), p. 200) (compare Euripides, Iphigenia in Tauris, 
626, wip iepdv): els 1d lepdy blxrovo: S, Wagner. 


the Humenides, where the t similarly represents the matri- 
cide as acquitted because the votes were equal (verses 752 4q.). 
The Parian Chronicle also records the acquittal on the same 
round, and dates it in the reign of Demophon, king of Athens. 
ee Marmor Parium, 40 eq. (Fragmenta Historicorum Grae- 
corum, ed. CO. Miiller, i. 546). Compare Euripides, Iphigenta 
in Tauris, 940-967, 1469-1472; id. Orestes, 1648-1652 ; 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 1374; Pausanias, i. 28. 5, 
viii. 34. 4; Dictys Cretensis, Bellum Trojanum, vi. 4. In the 
Eumenides the accusers of Orestes are the Furies. Accordin 
to the Parian Chronicler, it was Erigone, the daughter o 
Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra, who instituted the prosecution 
for the murder of her father ; the chronicler does not mention 
the murder of Clytaemnestra as an article in the indictment 
of Orestes. According to the author of the Htymologicum 
Magnum (p. 42, 8.v. Alépa), the prosecution was conducted 
at Athens jointly by Erigone and her grandfather Tyndareus, 
and when it failed, Erigone hanged Fereelf. Peloponnesian 
antiquaries, reported by Pausanias (viii. 34. 4), alleged that 
the accuser was not Tyndareus, who was dead, but Perilaua, 
a cousin of Clytaemnestra. According to Hyginus (Fab. 119), 
Orestes was accused by Tyndareus before the people of My- 
cenae, but was suffered to retire into banishment for the sake 
of his father. As to the madness of Orestes, caused by the 
Furies of his murdered mother, see Euripides, Orestes, 931 sqq.; 
Pausanias, iii. 22. 1, viii. 34. 1-4. The incipient symptoms of 
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When he inquired how he should be rid of his 
disorder, the god answered that he would be rid of it if 
he should fetch the wooden image that was in the 
land of the Taurians.1_ Now the Taurians are a part 
of the Scythians, who murder strangers? and throw 
them into the sacred fire, which was in the pre- 
cinct, being wafted.up from Hades through a 
certain rock.2 So when Orestes was come with 


madness, showing themselves immediately after the com- 
mission of the crime, are finely described by Aeschylus 
(Choephors, 1021 sqq.). 

1 As to the oracle, compare Euripides, Iphigenia in 
Tauris, 77-92, 970-978 ; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 1374 ; 
Hyginus, Fab. 120. 

* The Taurians inhabited the Crimea. As to their custom 
of sacrificing castaways and strangers, see Herodotus, iv. 103; 
Kuripides, Iphigenia in Tauris, 34—41 ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 
44. 7; Pausanias, i. 43. 1; Orphica, Argon. 1075 sq., ed 
Abel ; Ovid, Hx Ponto, iii. 2. 45-58 ; Mela, ii. 11; Ammianus 
Marcellinus, xxii. 8. 34. According to Herodotus, these 
Taurians sacrificed human beings to a Virgin Goddess, whom 
they identified with Iphigenia, daughter of Agamemnon. 
The victims were shipwrecked persons and any Greeks on 
whom they could lay hands. They were slaughtered by 
being knocked on the head with a club, after which their 
heads were set up on stakes and their bodies thrown down a 
precipice into the sea or buried in the ground; for reports 
differed in regard to the disposal] of the corpses, though all 
agreed as to the setting of the heads on stakes. Ammianus 

arcellinus says that the native name of the goddess was 
Orsiloche. 

3 This account of the disposal] of the bodies of the victims 
is based on Euripides, Iphigenia in Tauris, 625 sq. :— 

OP. rddos St woios déteral yp’, 8ray Odve; 
Id. wip fepdy &ybov xdopua 1 ebpwrdv wérpas. 
Compare td. 1154 sg. :— 
H3n trav tdvwv karhptaro, 
adbros 7 ev ayvois oma Adpwovtas wupl ; 
Thus Apollodorus differs from the account which Herodotus 
gives of the disposal of the bodies. See the preceding note. 
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Tavpous Opéorns! peta TvrAddou pwpadels édrw 
Kai dyerat mpos @oavta tov Baotréa Séopuos, 
6 5€ dudorépovs wpos thy iéperay atroaTéAXct. 
émriyvacdels Sé iro tis aderpAs (epa trotovans 
év Tavpois,? dpas to Eoavov olv ait devyes. 
| couscOev Sé eis "AOnvas viv Néyerat TO THs Tav- 
poworov: évoe Sé avtov cata yetpava mpoceve- 


1 gapayevdpuevos oby eis Tabpous "Opdaorns S: xal 5h wapayevd- 
pevos éy Tatpos E. 
2 ris ddeApiis lepa wocotans ev Tavpos S: rijs dderAgihs E. 


1 This account of the expedition of Orestes and Pylades to 
the land of the Taurians, and their escape with the image of 
Artemis, is the subject of Euripides’s play Iphigenta in Tauris, 
‘which Apollodorus seems to have followed closely. The gist 
of the play is told in verse by Ovid (Hz Ponto, iii. 2. 43-96) 
and in prose by Hyginus (Fab. 120). Compare Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 1374; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latint, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 7, 141 aq. (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 20; Second Vatican Mythographer, 202). 

2 In saying that the image of the Tauric Artemis was 
taken to Athens our author follows Euripides. See Iphs- 
genia in Tauris, 89-91, 1212-1214. But according to Kuri- 
pides the image was not to remain in Athens but to be 
carried to a sacred place in Attica called Halae, where it was 
to be set tp in a temple specially built for it and to be called 
the image of Artemis Tauropolus or Brauronian Artemis 
(Iphigenta in Tauris, 1446-1467). An old wooden image of 
Artemis, which purported to be the one brought from the 
land of the Taurians, was shown at Brauron in Attica as late 
as the second century of our era; Iphigenia is said to have 
landed with the image at Brauron and left it there, while she 
herself went on by land to Athens and afterwards to Argos. 
See Pausanias, i. 23. 7, i. 33. 1. But according to some the 
original image was carried off by Xerxes to Susa, and was 
afterwards presented by Seleucus to Laodicea in Syria, where 
it was said to remain down to the time of Pausanias in the 
second century of our era (Pausanias, iii. 16. 8, viii. 46. 3). 
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Pylades to the land of the Taurians, he was detected, 
caught, and carried in bonds before Thoas the king, 
who sent them both to the priestess. But being re- 
cognized by his sister, who acted as priestess among 
the Taurians, he fled with her, carrying off the 
wooden image.! It was conveyed to Athens and is 
now called the image of Tauropolus.? But some say 


Kuripides has recorded, in the form of prophecy, two in- 
teresting features in the ritual of Artemis at Halae or Brauron. 
In sacrificing to the goddess the priest drew blood with a 
sword from the throat of a man, and this was regarded as a 
substitute for the sacrifice of Orestes, of which the goddess 
had been defrauded by his escape. Such a custom is ex- 
plained most naturally as a mitigation of an older practice of 
actually sacrificing human beings to the goddess; and the 
tradition of sach sacrifices at Brauron would suffice to give 
rise to the story that the image of the cruel goddess had 
been brought from the land of ferocious barbarians on the 
Black Sea. For similar mitigations of an old custom of 
human sacrifice, see The Dying God, pp. 214 sqq. The other 
feature in the ritual at Brauron hich Euripides notices was 
that the garments of women dying in childbed used to be 
dedicated to Iphigenia, who was believed to be buried at 
Brauron. See Euripides, Iphigenia in Tauris, 1458-1467. 
As to Brauron and Halac, gee my note on Pausanias, i. 33. 1 
(vol. ii. pp. 445 sgq.). But other places besides Brauron 
claimed to possess the ancient idol of the Tauric Artemis 
The wooden image of Artemis Orthia at Sparta, at whose 
altar the Spartan youths were scourged to the effusion of 
blood, was qappossd by the Lacedaemonians to be the true 
original image PrOneny Oy Iphigenia herself to Sparta; and 
their claim was preferred by Pausanias to that of the Athe- 
nians (Pausanias, iii. 16. 7-10). Others said that Orestes 
and Iphigenia carried the image, hidden in a bundle of 
faggots, to Aricia in Italy. See Servius, on Virgil, ii. 116, 
vi. 136; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latin, ed. G. H. 
Bode, vol. i. pp. 7, 142 (First Vatican Mythographer, 20; 
Second Vatican Mythographer, 202); compare Strabo, v, 3. 
12, p. 239. Indeed, it was affirmed by some people that on 
his wanderings Orestes had deposited, not one, but many 
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xonvar rH vnow ‘“Pod@ Aéyovow . . . avrov Kal 


ES 28 «ata xpnopor év retyes xaSoowOjvat.! | nai 57 


E 


€\Oav eis Muxnvas IlvvAddn pev thy adergpay 
"HAréxtpav cvbevyvucw,? abros 5é ynpas ‘Eppsovny, 
xara rivas Hpiyovny,® rexvot Ticapevor,* | cat 
dnydels ume spews ev "Opecteiw tis ’Apwadias 
Ona Ket. 


1 Adyouow adtdy wal xara xpnopdy ev relxe: nadoriwOjvac S. 
There seems to be a lacuna after Aé¢yovow. Biicheler pro- 
posed to correct the passage and supply the lacuna as follows: 
Adyovo: <xal 7rd Edavoy peivar> abrod nal nara xpnopdy éy 
telxes xadociwOivat, ‘‘They say that the image remained 
there and in accordance with an oracle was dedicated in a 
fortification wall.” This may give the sense. Kerameus 
proposed to change abrdy into vavaydy, but this would still 
leave the verb xa8oo1w0jva: without a proper subject. 

2 al 3) €rOdy eis Muxhvas MvAddyn nev thy dderphy "HAdKrpay 
cufebyvuow E: "Optorns 5: thy adeAphy *HAdkrpay Muaddn 
cuvgenioer 8. 

3 4 xard Twas ’Hpryéyny E, wanting in 8. 

4 dydvynave Ticduevdy S: rexvot (without an accusative) E. 
The original text of Apollodorus in this passage is probably 
reproduced more fully by Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 1374) 
as follows: “Torepov 3t FAGev els *AOhvas, wal TuAddy per 
"HAdxtpay (evyvies, abrds 5 petd Tay eX pay adveroy Neowrs- 
Aeuoy roy "AxiAAéws Eynpey ‘Epudvny, €f hs yervg Ticapevdy, }} 
card Twas 'Hprydvny yhuas, Thy AiyloOou, Tév@:Aov yervg, olxav 
év 'Opeorig ris ’Apxadlas, Srov brd Upews SnxGels dvaipetra. 
‘‘ Afterwards he came to Athens and united Electra in 
marriage to Pylades, but he himself, with the help of his 
brothers, killed Neoptolemus, son of Achilles, and married 
Hermione, by whom he begat Tisamenus; or, according to 
some, he married Erigone, daughter of Aegisthus, and begat 
Penthilus, dwelling in Orestia, a district of Arcadia, where 
he was killed by the bite of a snake.” 





images of Artemis in many places (Aelius Lampridius, Heltvo- 
gabalus, 7). Such stories have clearly no historical value. 
In every case they were probably devised to explain or excuse 
a crnel and bloody ritual by deriving it from a barbarous 
“Te 


EPITOME, vi. 27-28 


that Orestes was driven in a storm to the island 
of Rhodes, and in accordance with an oracle the 
image was dedicated in a fortification wall. And 
having come to Mycenae, he united his sister Electra 
in marriage to Pylades,? and having himself married 
Hermione, or, according to some, Erigone, he begat 
Tisamenus,® and was killed by the bite of a snake at 
Oresteum in Arcadia.‘ 


1 This drifting of Orestes to Rhodes seems to be mentioned 
by no other ancient writer. The verb (xa@ociw@jva:), which 
I have taken to refer to the image and have translated by 
‘* dedicated,” may perhaps refer to Orestes; if so, it would 
mean ‘‘ purified” from the guilt of matricide. According to 
Hyginus (Fab. 120), Orestes sailed with Iphigenia and Pylades 
to the island of Sminthe, which is otherwise unknown. 
Another place to which Orestes and Iphigenia were supposed 
to have come on their way from the Crimea was Comana in 
Cappadocia; there he was said to have introduced the wor- 
ship of Artemis Tauropolus and to have shorn his hair in 
token of mourning. Hence the city was said to derive its 
name (Kéyeva from xéun). See Strabo, xii. 2. 3, p. 535. 
According to Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 1374), Orestes 
was driven by storms to that part of Syria where Seleucia 
and Antioch afterwards stood; and Mount Amanus, on the 
borders of Syria and Cilicia, was so named because there the 
matricide was relieved of his madness (‘Auavds, from parla 
‘* madness” and 4 privative). Such is a sample of Byzantine 
etymology. 

2 As to the marriage of Electra to Pylades, see Euripides, 
Electra, 1249 ; +d. Orestes, 1658 sg. ; Hyginus, Fab. 122. 

3 As to the marriage of Orestes and Hermione, see above, 
Epitome, v. 14, with the note. According to Pausanias 
(ii. 18. 6), Orestes had by Hermione a son Tisamenus, who 
succeeded his father on the throne of Sparta. But Pausanias 
also mentions a tradition that Orestes had a bastard son 
Penthilus by Erigone, daughter of Aegisthus, and for this 
tradition he cites as his authority the old epic poet Cinae- 
thon. Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 1474. 

* Compare Scholiast on Euripides, Orestes, 1645, quoting 
Asclepiades as his authority; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 1374. In the passage of Euripides on which the 
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ES 29 | Mevédaos 5é révre vais tas mdacas} éxyov pe? 
éavtod mpocoxyav® Lovviy ris "ArtiKns axpo- 
Tnpim cancer eis Kpntrny arroppipels adda v0 
avéwwv paxpay amwbeitat, cal mAaV@pEVOS ava 
te AtBunv cal Powixny cat Kirrpov cat Aiyurrov 
mo\Aa cuvabpoites yonuata. Kal KaTd TLvas 
eviploxeta: Tapa Ipwret ro Tov Alyurrtiov Bact- 
red “Eden, méexpt Tore elbwhov éx vepav éayn- 
xotos Tov MeveAdov. oxtm Sé awravnbels ern 
xatérAevoey eis Munvas, cael xatéexaBev ’Opé- 
oTny peteAXnAubota Tov Tov TaTpos hovoy. éNav 
Se eis Yardprnv ray idiav® éxtrnoato Bacineiav. 

S «at‘| droavaticbels bo" Hpas eis ro HAvorvov 
AOE mrediov pe” “EXévns. 

VII. ‘O &é "Oducceus, as pév Evtoe NEyovary, 

émAavato kata AtBuny, ws dé Eviot KaTa ZuKxeXiav, 


1 ras wdoas S: ras SAas E. 

* xpocoxdy Youvip . . . Kimpov «al Alyurroy S: wodAds 
x spas wapapuelpas E. 3 rhy lav E: ldlay S. 

4 Here the Vatican Epitome ends. What follows is found 
in the Sabbaitic fragments alone. 


Scholiast comments (Orestes, 1643-1647), Orestes is bidden 
by Apollo to retire to Parrhasia, a district of Arcadia, for 
the space of a year, after which he is to go and stand his 
trial for the murder of his mother at Athens. This year to 
be spent in Arcadia is no doubt the year of banishment to 
which homicides had to submit before they were allowed to 
resume social intercourse with their fellows. See above note 
on ii. 5. 11 (vol. i. pp. 218 8g.), The period is so interpreted by 
a Scholiast on Euripides (Orestes, 1645). As to Oresteum in 
Arcadia, sce Pausanias, viii. 3. 1 s¢., who says that it was 
formerly called Oresthasium. A curious story of the madness 
of Orestes in Arcadia is told by Pausanias (viii. 34. 1-4). He 
says that, when the Furies were about to drive him mad, they 
appeared to him black, but that he bit off one of his own 
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Menelaus, with five ships in all under his command, 
put in at Sunium, a headland of Attica; and being 
again driven thence by winds to Crete he drifted far 
away, and wandering up and down Libya, and Phoe- 
nicia, and Cyprus, and Egypt, he collected much 
treasure.! And according to some, he discovered 
Helen at the court of Proteus, king of Egypt ; for till 
then Menelaus had only a phantom of her made of 
clouds.?. And after wandering for eight years he came 
to port at Mycenae, and there found Orestes, who 
had avenged his father’s murder. And having come 
to Sparta he regained his own kingdom,* and being 
made immortal by Hera he went to the Elysian Fields 
with Helen.‘ 


VII. Ulysses, as some say, wandered about 
Libya, or, as some say, about Sicily, or, as others 


fingers, whereupon they appeared to him white, and he 
immediately recovered his wits. The grave of Orestes was 
near Tegea in Arcadia ; from there his bones were stolen by 
a Spartan and carried to Sparta in compliance with an oracle, 
which assured the Spartans of victory over their stubborn 
foes the Tegeans, if only they could get possession of these 
valuable relics, See Herodotus, i. 67 sq. ; Pausanias, iii. 3. 
5 aq., iii. 11. 10, viii. 54. 3. 

1 For the wanderings of Menelaus on the voyage from Troy, 
see Homer, Od. iii. 276-302 ; compare Pausanias, x. 25. 2. 

2 As to the real and the phantom Helen, see above, Lpt- 
tome, iii. 5, with the note. 

?The return of Menelaus to his home was related by 
Hagias in the Returns, as we learn from the brief abstract of 
that poem by Proclus (Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. 
G. Kinkel, p. 53). 

4 Homer in the Odyssey (iv. 561-569) represents Proteus 
prophesying to Menelaus that he was fated not to die but to 

transported by the gods to the Elysian Fields, there to 
dwell at ease where there was neither snow, nor storm, or 
rain, because he had married Helen and was thereby a son- 
in-law of Zeus. Compare Euripides, Helen, 1676-1679. 
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ws 5é dAdot Kata Tov ‘Oxeavoy  xata to Tuppn- 
vixov wéN@yosS. —. 

2 "*AvayOels 5é aire Idlov mpocioyxer Trove Kexo- 
vor loudpw xal tavrnpy aipet Tovcuav Kai Aadv- 
paywryel, povov pecaduevos Mdpwvos, bs Hv tepevs 
"AmroAAwvos. aicAopevor 5é of THY HrrEtpoy ot- 
xobvres Kixoves cuvdtrX01s é’ avTOv TapayivovTat: 
ad’ éxdotns Sé vews && droBadwv avdpas ava- 

3 Gels Epevye. Kai xatavTa eis tHY Awtopayor 
xapav Kal téure twas! pabnoopuévous Tous 
Katotkouvras of 5€ yevodpevos TOU AwWTOU KaTE- 
pevav' épveto yap ev TH X@pa Kaptros 76s 
Neyouevos AwTOS, ds TO yevoapévw Travrwy etrotes 
AnOnv. “OdSuaceds 5é aicOopevos, Tovs RoLTrovs 
KaTacXe@V, TOUS yevoapéevous peta Bias emi Tas 
vais ayet, Kal mpootAevoas® tH Kucrorov yi 
mpooenatet. 

4 Karadritray Sé tas Aowrrds vais év TH mANoIiov 
vyow, piav Exov TH Kuerdwrov yq mpoomeddte, 
peta Swdexa éraipwv atroBas Tis vews. ote dé 
THs OaXdoons TANGIOV avTpor, els 6 Epyerat Exwv 

1 ras Wagner: rods S. | 


2 xpooxdkevoas S. Wagner conjectures drorAevcas, which 
would be better. 


1 As to the adventures of Ulysses with the Cicones, see 
Homer, Od. ix. 39-66. The Cicones were a Thracian tribe ; 
Xerxes and his army marched through their country (Hero- 
dotus, vii. 110). As to Maro, the priest of Apollo at Ismarus, 
see Homer, Od. ix. 196-211. He dwelt in a wooded grove 
of Apollo, and bestowed splendid presents and twelve jars of 
red honey-sweet wine, in return for the protection which he 
and his wife received at the hands of Ulysses. 

2 As to the adventures of Ulysses with the Lotus-eaters, 
see Homer, Od. ix. 82-104; Hyginus, Fab. 125. The Lotus- 
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say, about the ocean or about the Tyrrhenian 
Sea. 

And putting to sea from Ilium, he touched at 
Ismarus, a city of the Cicones, and captured it in 
war, and pillaged it, sparing Maro alone, who was 
priest of Apojlo.1 And when the Cicones who inhab- 
ited the mainland heard of it, they came in arms to 
withstand him, and having lost six men from each ship 
he put to sea and fled. And he landed in the country 
of the Lotus-eaters,? and sent some to learn who 
inhabited it, but they tasted of the lotus and remained 
there; for there grew in the country a sweet fruit 
called lotus, which caused him who tasted it to forget 
everything. When Ulysses was informed of this, he 
restrained the rest of his men, and dragged those 
who had tasted the lotus by force to the ships. And 
having sailed to the land of the Cyclopes, he stood 
in for the shore. 

And having left the rest of the ships in the neigh- 
bouring island, he stood in for the land of the Cyclopes 
with a single ship, and landed with twelve compan- 
ions. And near the sea was a cave which he entered, 


eaters were a tribe of northern Africa, inhabiting the coast 
of Tripolis (Scylax, Periplus, 110; Pliny, Nat. Hust. v. 28). 
As to the lotus, see Herodotus, iv. 177; Polybius, xii. 2. 1, 
quoted by Athenaeus,. xiv. 65, p. 651 D—-r; Theophrastus, 
Hist. Plant. iv. 3. 18g. The tree is the Zizyphus Lotus of 
the botanists. Theophrastus says that the tree was common 
in Libya, that is, in northern Africa, and that an army 
marching on Carthage subsisted on its fruit alone for several 
days. The modern name of the tree is ssodr or sstdr. A whole 
district in Tripolis is named Ssodria after it. See A. Wiede- 
mann, Herodots zwettes Buch, p. 385, note on Herodotus, ii. 96. 
* As to the adventures of Ulysses and his companions 
among the Cyclopes, see Homer, Od. ix. 105-542 ; Hyginus, 
Fab. 125. The story is a folk-tale found in many lands. See 

Appendix, ‘‘ Ulysses and Polyphemus.” 
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9 \ 2 5' eA , > A 5 f 1 2 
aoKov oivouv Tov uTo Madpwvos avT@ dobévta.’ hv 
5é TloAvgypou to avrpov, bs qv Wooedavos xat 
Qoadans vipdns, dvnp vrreppeyéOns aypios avdpo- 
gdayos, Exwv Eva odhOarpov érb tov petw@rov. 
avaxavoavtes S¢ tip cal tav épidwy Oicavtes 
> A A \ e 4 ? 4 
evwxyovvTo. éMav d€ o Kixrwy wai ciceddoas 
Ta Troipyia TH pev Odpa mpocéOnxe mrétpov UTreEp- 
peyéeOn xal Oeacdpevos avtovs éviouvs xatnaOtev. 
"06 Us 5¢ auT@ O16 x rou Ma v 
Odvaceds 5é avT@ Sidwotv éx tov Mdpwvos oivov 
a e 
mieiy’ o O€ TLiwy ddwW ATHCE, Kat TWimy TO Sev- 
, “ , 
TEpoy ernpwra TO Gvoua. Tov bé eirovTos <dt>? 
Obtis xaretrar, Oitiv nretrier DoTEepov avaracat, 
Tous d€ dAXous Eurrpoaber, cal rodTo avT@ Eénov 


aTrodwcew uTéaxeto. Kxatacyebeis Sé bro péOns — 


éxorunOn. 'Odvaceds 5é edpwv poTradoy Keipwevov 
civ téocapow éraipos atw@évve® nal rupwcas 
éEetruprAwoev avtoyv. émrtSowpévou dé TloAudypov 
tous TéptE Kuxdwrras, Taparyevouevor TNPOTOY 
tis autov adtxet. tov &é eirrovtos “ Ovtts,” vopi- 
TAaVTes AUTOY éyely “ UTTO pNdevds” aveyopnaay. 
émitntouytwy b¢ THY ToLmvimY THY ses vouny, 
dvoi~as xat ért tod mpoOvpov atdas tas yYeipas 
éxtretacas énrdda Ta roipma. ‘Odvocers 5é 
Tpéls KpLOvS OMOv auvdéwy .. . Kal avTOS TO pEi- 
Cove vrrodus, Ure THY yaoTépa KpuBels, ovY ToS 
motpviots é&RA0e, nal AVoOaS TOvs ETAipous TAY 
Totpviwv, emt Tas vais éA\doas aToTAéwY ave- 
Bonoe Kixrorm ws ’Odvaceds ein xal éxrrepevyou* 


1 For roy... 800év7a we should perhaps read rod... 80- 
6évros, as Wagner suggests, since it was not the wine-skin 
(&cxos), but the wine, which Maron gave to Ulysses. See 
Homer, Od, ix. 196 sq., 203-205. 
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taking with him the skin of wine that had been given 
him by Maro. Now the cave belonged to Polyphemus, 
who was a son of Poseidon and the nymph Thodsa, a 
huge, wild, cannibal man, with one eye on his 
forehead. And having lit a fire and sacrificed some 
of the kids, they feasted. But the Cyclops came, and 
when he had driven in his flocks, he put a huge stone 
to the door, and perceiving the men he ate some of 
them. But Ulysses gave him of Maro’s wine to drink, 
and when he had drunk, he asked for another draught, 
and when he had drunk the second, he inquired his 
name; and when Ulysses said that he was called 
Nobody, he threateried to devour Nobody last and the 
others first, and that was the token of friendship 
which he promised to give himin return. And being 
overcome by wine, he fell asleep. But Ulysses found 
a club lying there, and with the help of four comrades 
he sharpened it, and, having heated it in the fire, he 
blinded him. And when Polyphemus cried to the 
Cyclopes round about for help, they came and asked 
who was hurting him, and when he said, “ Nobody,” 
they thought he meant that he was being hurt by 
nobody, and so they retired. And when the flocks 
sought their usual pasture, he opened the cave, and 
standing at the doorway spread out his hands and felt 
the sheep. But Ulysses tied three rams together, and 
himself getting under the bigger, and hiding under 
its belly, he passed out with the sheep. And having 
released his comrades from the sheep, he drove the 
animals to the ships, and sailing away shouted to the 
Cyclops that he was Ulysses and that he had escaped 


? 87: wanting in S, inserted by Biicheler. 
2 andtuve Kerameus: ardteve 8. 
4 dcxepedyo Biicheler: éripetye: 8. 
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9 Tas éxelvou yeipas. jv 6 Aoyov KuxromTe eipn- 
pévov TO pavTews TUPAWOHVaL Ud ’'Odvacéews. 
kal pabev To dvopa métpas atTocray nKovtibev 
eis THY Oaraccay, pors Sé 4% vais cwlera 
mpos Tas métpas. €« Tovtou dé unviet Tlocedav 
’Odvacei. 

10 ‘AvayGeis dé cuprdcats <vavol>! rapayiveras 
eis Alodiay vioov, is 0 BactXevs Av Alondos. 
ovTos emipeAntys bro As TOY dvénwv Kabec- 
THKEL Kal Travel Kal mpolecOa. bs Eevicas "Odvc- 
aéa Sidwow avt@ aoxoyv Roeov, dv @ KaTédnce 
Tous avépous, UrobeiEas ols Set yphoOar wréovta, 
rovtov? év To oxdde catadnaas. 0 5é Odvaceds 
érriTndeiors ave pols KX p@pevos evTrroel, Kal mANGILOV 
TOanns vrdapywv An Toy davadepopevoy ex THs 

ll roAews xamvov idsav éxouunOn. of 5é éraipot 
vouitovtes xpucov év Te aox@ Kopilew avtov, 
AVoavres TOUS advé“ous eEadjxay, Kal maddy es 
ToUTiowW TapEeyévovTo Ud THY TrvEevpLdTwY apTra- 
oBévtes. “OdSvaceds Sé a apenitey apos AloXov 
ntiov mops Tuxetv, o dé avtoyv éxBddret Tis 
yncov Aéywv avtitpacaovrwyv Tav Oeav un Svva- 
cba cwley. 

12 IIdXéwy ody Kathpe pos Aarotpuyovas, Kal... 
Thy éavtod vaby cabwpmcev eoxdrws. Aatotpu- 
yoves 8 Roav avipodayot, cal avray éBacirevev 
"Avtidatns. pabeivy odv ‘Odvacevs Bovropevos 

1 yavo) conjectured by Kerameus, wanting in 8. 
2 Perhaps we should read xa} robrov. 


1 As to the adventures of Ulysses with Aeolus, the Keeper 
of the Winds, see Homer, Od. x. 1-76; Hyginus, Fab. 125 ; 
Ovid, Metamorph. xiv. 223-232. 
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out of his hands. Now the Cyclops had been fore- 
warned by a soothsayer that he should be blinded by 
Ulysses; and when he learned the name, he tore 
away rocks and hurled them into the sea, and hardly 
did the ship evade the rocks. From that time 
Poseidon was wroth with Ulysses. 

Having put to sea with all his ships, he came to 
the island of Aeolia, of which the king was Aeolus.* 
He was appointed by Zeus keeper of the winds, both 
to calm them and to send them forth. Having enter- 
tained Ulysses, he gave him an ox-hide bag in which 
he had bound fast the winds, after showing what 
winds to use on the voyage and binding fast the bag 
in the vessel. And by using suitable winds Ulysses 
had a prosperous voyage; and when he was near Ithaca 
and already saw the smoke rising from the town,? 
he fell asleep. But his comrades, thinking he carried 
gold in the bag, loosed it and let the winds go 
free, and being. swept away by the blasts they were 
driven back again. And having come to Aeolus, 
Ulysses begged that he might be granted a fair 
wind; but Aeolus drove him from the island, saying 
that he could not save him when the gods opposed. 

So sailing on he came to the land of the Laestry- 
gones,® and his own ship he moored last. Now 
the Laestrygones were cannibals, and their king was 
Antiphates. Wishing, therefore, to learn about the 


2 Homer says (Od. x. 30) they were so near land that they 
could already see the men tending the fires (xuproAéovras) ; 
but whether the fires were signals to guide the ship to port, 
or watch-fires of shepherds tending their flocks on the hills, 
does not appear. 

3 As to the adventures of Ulysses and his comrades aniong 
the Laestrygones, see Homer, Od. x. 80-132; Hyginus, Fab. 
125 ; Ovid, Metamorph. xiv. 233-244. 
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TOUS KaATOLKODYTAS ETreuypé TiVAS TEVoOpEvOUS. 
rovtots dé 4 Tod Bacthéws Ouyarnp cuvtuyydver 
13xal avTous dyer mpos Tov tatépa. o 5é va pev 
auT@y apiracas avadloxet, Tous 5é Aottrovs ediwxe 
hevyovtas Kexpayos Kal cvyKada@v Tovs addous 
Aactpuyovas. of 5¢ FAGov emt thy Odraccav 
wat Baddortes rérpos TA pev oxddn Katéa€ar, 
autous 5é €BiBpwoxov. *Odvacers 5 Kowas TO 
Telopa THS vews avnyOn, ai dé Aoitral avy Tots 
TAEOUTLY ATWAOVTO. 
14 Miav &€ éywv vabdy Alain viow mpocicyes. 
 rauTnv katoxe Kipen, Ouvyarnp “Hiiov wai Teép- 
ons, Ainrov 5 aderpn, wdvtav Euretpos ovoa 
dappdxwv. Srehwv' tovs éraipovs avtos pév 
KAjp@ péver Tape TH vyi, Eipvroyos 5é tropeverat 
ped éraipwy? eixocrdvo Tov aptO mov wrpos Kipeny. 
15 kaXovons 8€ autiis ywpls Evpudcyou mates 
elciaow. % 8 éxdoT@ KUKE@Va TANTACA TUPOD 
kal péduTos Kal adrditov Kab oivov didwot, pi~aca 
dapyuaxcw. movrwy 5é avtar, épantopevn pabder 
Tas pophas HAXoLov, Kal Tovs péVv erroleL NUKOUS, 
tous d€ ads, Tovs 5é dvous, Tovs Sé RéovTas. 
16 Evpuroxos 6¢ idov tadta ‘Odvacel amayyérnet. 


1 Wagner conjectures d:eAdy <3¢>, which would be better. 
2 éralpwy Kerameus: érépoy 8. 


1 As to the adventures of Ulysses and his comrades with 
the enchantress Circe, see Homer, Od. x. 133-574; Hyginus, 
Fab. 125; Ovid, Metamorph. xiv. 246-440. The word (odp- 
paxa) here translated ‘‘enchantments” means primarily 
drugs; but in the early stages of medicine drugs were sup- 
posed to be endowed with magical potency, partly in virtue 
of the spells, that is, the form of words, with which the 
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inhabitants, Ulysses sent some men to inquire. But 
the king’s daughter met them and led them to her 
father. And he snatched up one of them and de- 
voured him; but the rest fled, and he pursued them, 
shouting and calling together the rest of the Laestry- 
gones. They came to the sea, and by throwing stones 
they broke the vessels and ate the men. Ulysses cut 
the cable of his ship and put to sea; but the rest of 
the ships perished with their crews. 

With one ship he put in to the Aeaean isle. It was 
inhabited by Circe, a daughter of the Sun and of 
Perse, and a sister of Aeetes; skilled in all enchant- 
ments was she. Having divided his comrades, 
Ulysses himself abode by the ship, in accordance 
with the lot, but Eurylochus with two and twenty 
comrades repaired to Circe. At her call they all 
entered except Eurylochus; and to each she gave a 
tankard she had filled with cheese and honey and 
barley meal and wine, and mixed with an enchant- 
ment. And when they had drunk, she touched them 
with a wand and changed their shapes, and some she 
made wolves, and some swine, and some asses, and 
some lions. But Eurylochus saw these things and 


medical practitioner administered them tothe patient. Hence 
druggist and enchanter were nearly synonymous terms. As 
Circe used her knowledge of drugs purely for magical pur- 
poses, without any regard to the medical side of the profession, 
it seems better to translate her @dppaxa by ‘‘ enchantments ” 
or ‘‘charms” rather than ‘‘ drugs,” and to call her an en- 
chantress instead of a druggist. 

2? In Homer (Od. x. 237 sqq.) the companions of Ulysses are 
turned into swine only; nothing is said about a transforma- 
tion of them into wolves, lions, and asses, though round about 
the house of the enchantress they saw wolves and lions, which 
stood on their hind legs, wagged their tails, and fawned upon 
them, because they were men enchanted (Od. x. 210-219). 
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4 Perhaps we should read xa} ras. 
§ wapéwAe: Wagner: wapawAée: 8. 


leaf like a squill, and that it was used as an antidote to spells 
and enchantments. But probably the moly of Homer grew 
on no earthly hill or valley, but only in ‘‘ fairyland forlorn.” 

2 Telegonus is unknown to Homer, who mentions no off- 
spring of Ulysses by the enchantress Circe. He is named 


as a son of Ulysses and Circe by Hesiod in a line which is 
suspected, however, of being spurious (Theogony, 1014). He 
was recognized by Hagias in his epic, The Returns, and by 
another Cyclic poet Eugammon of Cyrene ; indeed Eugammon 


composed an epic called the Telegony on the adventures of 
Telegonus, lut according to him Telegonus was a son of 
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reported them to Ulysses. And Ulysses went to Circe 
with moly,! which he had received from Hermes, 
and throwing the moly among her enchantments, he 
drank and alone was not enchanted. Then drawing 
his sword, he would have killed her, but she appeased 
his wrath and restored his comrades. And when he 
had taken an oath of her that he should suffer no harm, 
Ulysses shared her bed, and a son, Telegonus, was 
born to him.2, Having tarried a year there, he sailed 
_ the ocean, and offered sacrifices to the souls,® and by 
Circe’s advice consulted the soothsayer Tiresias,‘ and 
beheld the souls both of heroes and of heroines. He 
also looked on his mother Anticlia5 and Elpenor, 
who had died of a fall in the house of Circe.® 

And having come to Circe he was sent on his way 
by her, and put to sea, and sailed past the isle of the 


Ulysses by Calypso, not by Circe. See Epicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, pp. 56, 57 sg.; Eustathius on 
Homer, Od. xvi. 118, p. 1796. According to H (ae (Fab. 
125), Ulysses had two sons, Nausithous and Te egonus, by 
Circe. As to Telegonus, see also below, Hpitome, vii. 36 aq. 

3 The visit of Ulysses to the land of the dead is the theme 
of the eleventh book of the Odyssey. Compare Hyginus, 
Fab. 125. The visit was the subject of one of the two great 
pictures by Polygnotus at Delphi. See Pausanias, x. 28-31. 

¢ As to the consultation with Tiresias, see Homer, Od. xi. 
90-151. 

5 As to the interview of Ulysses with his mother, see 
Homer, Od. xi. 153-224. 

6 In the hot air of Circe’s enchanted isle Elpenor had 
slept for coolness on the roof of the palace; then, sud- 
denly wakened by the noise and bustle of his comrades 
making ready to depart, he started up and, norgelne to 
descend by the ladder, tumbled from the roof and broke his 
neck. In his hurry to be off, Ulysses had not stayed to bury 
his dead comrade ; so the soul of Elpenor, unwept and un- 
buried, was the first to meet his captain on the threshold of 
the spirit land. See Homer, Od. x. 552-560, xi. 51-83. 
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1 As tothe return of Ulysses to the isle of Circe, and his sail- 
ing past the Sirens, see Homer, Od. xii. 1-200; Hyginus, Fab. 
125. Homer does not name the Sirens individually nor men- 
tion their parentage, but by using the dual in reference to them 
(verses 52, 167) he indicates that they were two in number. 
Sophocles, in his play Ulysses, called the Sirens daughters of 
Phorcus, and agreed with Homer in recognizing only two of 
them, See Plutarch, Quaest. Conviv. ix. 14.6; The Frag- 
ments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. iii. p 66, frag. 
861. Apollonius Rhodius says that the Muse Terpsichore 
bore the Sirens to Achelous (Argonaut. iv. 895 sq.). Hyginus 
names four of them, Teles, Raidne, Molpe, and Thelxiope 
(Fabulae, praefat. p. 30, ed. Bunte), and, in agreement with 
Apollodorus, says that they were the offspring of Achelous 
by the Muse Melpomene. Tzetzes calls them Parthenope, 
Leucosia, and Ligia, but adds that other people named them 
Pisinoe, Aglaope, and Thelxiepia, and that they were the 
children of Achelous and Terpsichore. With regard to the 
parts which they took in the bewitching concert, he agrees 
with Apollodorus. See Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 712. 
According to a Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (Argonaut. 
iv. 892), their names were Thelxiope, or Thelxione, Molpe, 
and Aglaophonus. As to their names and parents see also 
Eustathius on Homer, Od. xii. p. 1709, Scholiast on Homer, 
Od. xii. 39, who mention the view that the father of the 
Sirens was Achelous, and that their mother was either the 
Muse Terpsichore, or Sterope, daughter of Porthaon. 
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Sirens.1 Now the Sirens were Pisinoe, Aglaope, and 
Thelxiepia, daughters of Achelous and Melpomene, 
one of the Muses. One of them played the lyre, 
another sang, and another played the flute, and by 
these means they were fain to persuade passing 
mariners to linger; and from the thighs they had the 
forms of birds.? Sailing by them, Ulysses wished 
to hear their song, so by Circe’s advice he stopped 
the ears of his comrades with wax, and ordered that 
he should himself be bound to the mast. And being 
persuaded by the Sirens to linger, he begged to be 
released, but they bound him the more, and so he 


2 Similarly Apollonius Rhodius (Argon. iv. 898 sq.) 
describes the Sirens as partly virgins and partly birds. 
Aelian tells us (De natura animalium, xvii. 23) that poets 
and painters represented them as winged maidens with the 
feet of birds. Ovid says that the Sirens had the feet and 
feathers of birds, but the faces of virgins; and he asks why 
these daughters of Achelous, as he calls them, had this hybrid 
form. Perhaps, he thinks, it was because they had been 
playing with cand ero when gloomy Dis carried her off, 
and they had begged the gods to grant them wings, that the 
might search for their lost playmate over seas as well as land. 
See Ovid, Metamorph. v. 552-562. In like manner Hyginus 
describes the Sirens as women above and fowls below, bat he 
says that their wings and feathers were a punishment in- 
flicted on them by Demeter for not rescuing Persephone from 
the clutches of Pluto. See eyes Fab. 125, 141. Another 
story was that they were maidens whom Aphrodite turned 
into birds because they chose to remain unmarried. See 
Eustathius, on Homer, Qd. xii. 47, p. 1709. It is said that 
they once vied with the Muses in singing, and that the Muses, 
being victorious, plucked off the Siren’s feathers and made 
crowns out of @pem for themselves (Pausanias, ix. 34. 3). 
In ancient art, as in literature, the Sirens are commonly re- 

resented as women above and birds below. See Miss J. E. 
arrison, Myths of the Odyssey (London, 1882), pp. 146 sqq. 
Homer says nothing as to the semi-bird shape of the Sirens, 
thus leaving us to infer that they were purely human. 
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1 airats S. Wagner conjectures ad rais. 
2 yeos Wagner: ynds S. 
3 Tpchvov S: Tupphyov Scholiast on Plato, Republic, ix. 
. 588 c. Biicheler conjectured Tpsalov or Tupavos (compare 
yginus, Fab., p. 31, ed. Bunte): Wagner proposed Topl- 
Trwvos, comparing Eustathius on Homer, Od. xii. 85, p. 1714. 
‘rpls avaoxra@oa Wagner: rplrov oxaca S: pls cxaca 
Kerameus. 
. irs <aiéwy> éxt Wagner (conjecture): oxéredov 
: én) S. 





1 This is not mentioned by Homer, but is affirmed by 
Hyginus (Fab. 125, 141). Others said that the Sirens cast 
themselves into the sea and were drowned from sheer vexa- 
tion at the escape of Ulysses. See Scholiast on Homer, Od. 
xii. 39; Eustathius on Homer, Od, xii. 167, p. 1709 ; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on ophron, 712 ; compare Strabo, vi. 1. 1, p. 252. 

? As to Ulysses and the Wandering Rocks, see Homer, 
Od. xii. 52-72, 201-221. The poet mentiofs (verses 70-72) 
the former passage of the Argo between the Wandering or 
Sasi Rocks, as to which see above i. 9. 22, with the 
note. It has been suggested that in the story of the 
Wandering Rocks we have a confused reminiscence of some 
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sailed past. . Now it was predicted of the Sirens that 
they should themselves die when a ship should pass 
them; so die they did.1 

And after that he came to two ways. On the one 
side were the Wandering Rocks,? and on the other 
side two huge cliffs, and in one of them was Scylla,’ 
a daughter of Crataeis and Trienus or Phorcus,‘ with 
the face and breast of a woman, but from the flanks 
she had six heads and twelve feet of dogs. And in 
the other cliff was Charybdis, who thrice a day drew up 
the water and spouted it again. By the advice of Circe 
he shunned the passage by the Wandering Rocks, 
and in sailing past the cliff of Scylla he stood fully 
armed on the poop. But Scylla appeared, snatched. 


sailor’s story of floating icebergs. See Merry, on Homer, 
Od. xii. 61. 

* As to the passage of Ulysses between Scylla and 
Charybdis, see Homer, Od. xii. 73-126, 222-259 ; Hyginus, 
Fab. 125, 199. 

‘ Homer mentions Crataeis as the mother of Scylla, but 
says nothing as to her father (Od. xii. 124 sg.). According 
to Stesichorus, the mother of Scylla was Lamia. See Scho- 
liast on Homer, Od. xii. 124; Eustathius, on Homer, Od. xii. 
85, p. 1714. Apollonius Rhodius represents Scylla as a 
daughter of Phorcus by the night-wandering hag Hecate 
(Argonaut. iv. 828 sq.), and this parentage had the support 
of Acusilaus, except that he named her father Phorcys 
instead of Phorcus (Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 
iv. 828; compare Eustathius, J.c.). Hyginus calls her a 
daughter of Typhon and Echidna (Fab. 125, 151, and praefat. 
p. 31, ed. Bunte). A Scholiast on Plato (Repub. ix. p. 588 Cc), 
who may have copied the present passage of Apollodorus, calls 
Scylla a daughter of Crataeis and Tyrrhenus or Phorcus, 
adding that she had the face and breasts of a woman, but 
from the flanks six heads of dogs and twelve feet. Some said 
that the father of Scylla was Triton (Eustathius, l.c.); and 
perhaps the name Triton should be read instead of Trienus 
in the present passage of Apollodorus. See the Critical Note. 
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2 dufyvoe Kerameus: éuhuce S. 
3 bxeprepuxdros Kerameus: tweppuxdros §. 





1 As to the adventures of Ulysses in Thrinacia, the island 
of the Sun, see Homer, Od. xii. 127-141, 260-402. 

® See Homer, Od. xii. 403-425. 

® See Homer, Od. xii. 426-450, compare v. 128-135. 

‘ As to the stay of Ulysses with Calyped in the island of 
Ogygia, and his departure in a boat of his own building, see 
Homer, Od. v. 13-281, vii. 243-266; Hyginus, Fab. 125. 

ccording to Homer (Od. vii. 259), Ulysses stayed sevén years 
with Calypso, not five years, as Apollodoris says. Hyginus 
limits the stay to one year. Homer does not mention that 
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six of his comrades, and gobbled them up. And 
thence he came to Thrinacia, an island of the Sun, 
where kine were grazing, and being windbound, he 
tarried there.!. But when his comrades slaughtered 
some of the kine and banqueted on them, for lack 
of food, the Sun reported it to Zeus, and when 
Ulysses put out to sea, Zeus struck him with a 
thunderbolt.2, And when the ship broke up, Ulysses 
clung to the mast and drifted to Charybdis. And 
when Charybdis sucked down the mast, he clutched 
an overhanging wild fig-tree and waited, and when 
he saw the mast shot up again, he cast himself on it, 
and was carried across to the island ef Ogygia.® 
There Calypso, daughter of Atlas, received him, 
and bedding with him bore a son Latinus. He stayed 
with her five years, and then made a raft and sailed 
away.4 But on the high sea the raft was broken in 
pieces by the wrath of Poseidon, and Ulysses was 
washed up naked on the shore of the Phaeacians.® 
Now Nausicaa, the daughter of king Alcinous, was 
washing the clothes, and when Ulysses implored 
her protection, she brought him to Alcinous, who 
entertained him, and after bestowing gifts on him 


Calypso bore a son to Ulysses. In the Theogony of Hesiod 
(verses 1111 egg.) it is said that Circe (not Calypso), bore two | 
sons, Agrius and Latinus, to Ulysses ; the verses, however, 
are probably not by Hesiod but have been interpolated by a 
later poet of the Roman era in order to provide the Latins 
with a distinguished Greek ancestry. The verses are quoted 
by the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argonaué. iii. 200. 
Compare Joannes Lydus, De mensibus, i. 13, p. 7, ed. Bekker. 
Eustathius says (on Homer, Od. xvi. 118, p. 1796) that, 
according to Hesiod, Ulysses had two sons, Agrius and 
Latinus, by Circe, and two sons, Nausithous and Nausinous, 
by Calypso. | 
§ See Homer, Od. v. 282-493; Hyginus Fab. 125. 
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® Adwa:dos Kerameus: Avededos S. 
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1 See Homer, Od. vi., vii., viii., xii. 1-124; Hyginus, - 
Fab. 125. 
* See Homer, Od. xii. 125-187. ‘‘ Poseidon does not pro- 
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sent him away with a convoy to his native land.} 

, But Poseidon was wroth with the Phaeacians, and 
he turned the ship to stone and enveloped the city 
with a mountain.? 

And on arriving in his native land Ulysses found 
his substance wasted ; for, believing that he was dead, 
suitors were wooing Penelope.* From Dulichium 
came fifty-seven:—Amphinomus, Thoas, Demopto- 
lemus, Amphimachus, Euryalus, Paralus, Evenorides, 
Clytius, Agenor, Eurypylus, Pylaemenes, Acamas, 
Thersilochus, Hagius, Clymenus, Philodemus, Me- 
neptolemus, Damastor, Bias, Telmius, Polyidus, Asty- 
lochus, Schedius, Antigonus, Marpsius, Iphidamas, 
Argius, Glaucus, Calydoneus, Echion, Lamas, An- 
draemon, Agerachus, Medon, Agrius, Promus, Ctesius, 
Acarnan, Cycnus, Pseras, Hellanicus, Periphron, 
Megasthenes, Thrasymedes, Ormenius, Diopithes, 
Mecisteus, Antimachus, Ptolemaeus, Lestorides, Ni- 
comachus, Polypoetes, and Ceraus. And from Same 
there came twenty-three :—Agelaus, Pisander, Elatus, 
Ctesippus, Hippodochus, Eurystratus, Archemolus, 
Ithacus, Pisenor, Hyperenor, Pheroetes, Antisthenes, 
Cerberus, Perimedes, Cynnus, Thriasus, Eteoneus, 
Clytius, Prothous, Lycaethus, Eumelus, Itanus, 
Lyammus. And from Zacynthos came forty-four :-— 


pose to bury the city, but to shut it off from the use of its 
two harbours (cp. Od. vi. 263) by some great mountain mass ” 
(Merry, on verse 152). 

* The number of the suitors, according to Homer, was one 
hundred and eight, namely, fifty-two from Dulichium, twenty- 
four from Same, twenty from Zacynthus, and twelve from 
Ithaca. See Homer, Od. xvi. 245-253. Apollodorus gives 
the numbers from these islands as fifty-seven, twenty-three, 
forty-four, and twelve respectively, or a hundred and thirty- 
six in all. Homer does not give a regular list of the names, 
but mentions some of them incidentally. 
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avtis “ldxns joav ot pynotevopevot tf’ oide: 
"Avtivoos IIpovoos: Accwdns Evpivopes ’Apdi- 
paxos, "Audiaros IIpopaxos "Apdipédov "Api- 
atpatos” EXevos, Aovrsyveus Krjocrriros. 

31 Odrot mropevopevat eis Ta Bacirera Satravavtes 
tas 'Odvacéws ayéXas evwyodyto. IInverorn bé 
avayxalopévn Tov yapov UTE xeTo OTe TO évTadiov 
Aaéptn trépas E€et, cat rodrTo bpyvey emi ern Tpia, 
ped Hyépay pev bpalvovoa, vuxtwp dé dvadvovaa. 
TovToy Tov TpoTroy eEnTaT@YTO oi pynoThpes U7rd 

32 ris Inveromrns, wéxpis Ste Epwpdbn. "Odvaceds 
5é padav Ta Kata THv oixiav, os éraitns Tpos 
Evpatov oixérny adixvetrat, cai Tnreudy@ ava- 
yvopiterat, Kal Tapayivetat eis THY TOW. Me- 
NavOtos Sé avtois svvtuywv oO aitronros oiKérns - 
Umdpyov atiwater. maparyevouevos 5é eis Ta 
Bacireva Tovs pynotipas perytet tpopyv, xal 

' Biicheler conjectured MovaAxos. 

2 Kerameus conjectured Muvns. 

3 Aeidéxperos Wagner (comparing Homer, Qd. ii. 242): 
Aadxpitos S. 

« "Apxéorparos Kerameus: ’Apxéoratos S. 


5 Biicheler conjectured @advTi0s. 
6 *OAolrpoxos Biicheler: ’OAolpoxos &. 
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Eurylochus, Laomedes, Molebus, Phrenius, Indius, 
Minis, Liocritus, Pronomus, Nisas, Daémon, Ar- 
chestratus, Hippomachus, Euryalus, Periallus, Eve- 
norides, Clytius, Agenor, Polybus, Polydorus,. 
Thadytius, Stratius, Phrenius, Indius, Daesenor, 
Laomedon, Laodicus, Halius, Magnes, Oloetrochus, 
Barthas, Theophron, Nissaeus, Alcarops, Pericly- 
menus, Antenor, Pellas, Celtus, Periphus, Ormenus, 
Polybus and Andromedes. And from Ithaca itself 
the suitors were twelve, to wit :—Antinous, Pronous, 
Liodes, Eurynomus, Amphimachus, Amphialus, Pro- 
machus, Amphimedon, Aristratus, Helenus, Dulicheus, 
and Ctesippus. 

These, journeying to the palace, consumed the | 
herds of Ulysses at their feasts.1 And Penelope was 
compelled to promise that she would wed when the 
shroud of Laertes was finished, and she wove it for 
three years, weaving‘it by day and undoing it by 
night. In this way the suitors were deceived by 
Penelope, till she was detected.? And Ulysses, being 
apprized of the state of things at home, came to his 
servant Kumaeus in the guise of a beggar,3 and made 
himself known to Telemachus,‘ and arrived in the 
city. And Melanthius, the goatherd, a servant man, 
met them, and scorned them. On coming to the 
palace Ulysses begged food of the suitors, and 


1 As to the reckless waste of the suitors, see Homer, Od. 
xiv. 80-109. 

2 As to Penelope’s web, see Homer, Od. xix. 136-158; 
Hyginus, Fab. 126. 

> As to the meeting of Ulysses and Eumaeus, see Homer, 
Od. xiv. 1-492; Hyginus, Fab. 126. 

‘ As to the meeting and recognition of Ulysses and Tele- 
machus, see Homer, Od. xvi. 1-234. 

’ See Homer, Od. xvii. 184—253. 

* See Homer, Od. xvii. 360-457. 
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e AN , ? , , 2 a. 
elpwv petaitny "Ipov carovpevoy Suatradaies avTo. 


Evpaio S€ pnvicas éavrov cai Pirortie,) pera 
tourwy * cal TnXeudyou Tos pynothpot émtBov- 

33 revert. TInverorn & 
’'Odvacéws Tofov, 6 Tapa ‘I ditov troré EXaBe, nai 
T@ TOUTO TéeivavTi dnot cuvoiKnoev. pndevos Se 
reivat Suvapévou, SeEdpevos "Odvacevs tovs pyn- 
otipas Katetokevoe ory Eipaip nal Pirorio 
cat Tnr\eudy@. aveire 5é cal MeAdvOtov Kai tas 
cuvevvatopevas Tots pynaotnpos Gepatraivas, Kai 
TH yuvatxl Kal T@ TaTpl dvayvapiverar. 

34. @voas 5é"Atdn wal Tlepoepovn nat Tetpecia, 

_ met Sua Ths “Hareipov Babilov cis @eatpwrovs 
mapayiverat Kai xata& tas Tetpeciov pavteias 
Ovatdoas éftXdoxetat Llocedava. 4 5¢ Bacirev- 


1 nal SiAoirly Kerameus: xal rg@ wad) d:Aoirlov S. 
2 rovrwy Frazer: tovrou S. Eumaeus as well as Philoetius 
was privy to the plot, as we know from Homer (Qd. xxi. 
_ 188-244) and as Apollodorus himself recognizes a few lines 
below. 


t See Homer, Od. xviii. 1-107; Hyginus, Fab. 126. In 
Homer it is in a boxing-match, not in a wrestling-bout, that 
Ulysses vanquishes the braggart beggar Irus. Hyginus, like 
Apollodorus, substitutes wrestling for boxing. 

3 See Homer, Od. xxi. 188-244. 

3 See Homer, Od. xxi. 1-82; Hyginus, Fab. 126. 

«See Homer, Od. xxi. 140-434, xxii. 1-389; Hyginus, 
Fab. 126. 

5 See Homer, Od. xxii. 417-477. 

* See Homer, Od. xxiii. 153-297, xxiv. 205-348. 

7 Tiresias had warned Ulysses that, after slaying the 
suitors, he must journey inland till he came to a country 
where men knew not the sea, and where a wayfarer would 
mistake for a winnowing-fan the oar which Diysses was 
carrying on his shoulder. There Ulysses was to sacrifice a 
ram, & bull, and a boar to Poseidon, the god whom he had 
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finding a beggar called Irus he wrestled with him.! 
But he revealed himself to Eumaeus and Philoetius, 
and along with.them and Telemachus he laid a plot 
for the suitors.2 Now Penelope delivered to the 
suitors the bow of Ulysses, which he had once received 
from Iphitus; and she said that she would marry him 
who bent the bow.* When none of them could bend 
it, Ulysses took it and shot down the suitors, with 
the help of Eumaeus, Philoetius, and Telemachus.* 
He killed also Melanthius, and the handmaids that 
bedded with the suitors,5 and he made himself known 
to his wife and his father.® 

And after sacrificing to Hades, and Persephone, 
and Tiresias, he journeyed on foot through Epirus, 
and came to the Thesprotians, and having offered 
sacrifice according to the directions of the soothsayer 
Tiresias, he propitiated Poseidon.’ But Callidice, 


offended. See Homer, Od. xi. 119-131. But the journey 
itself and the sacrifice are not recorded by Homer. In a 
little island off Cos a Greek skipper told Dr. W. H. D. Rouse 
a similar story about the journey inland of the prophet Elias. 
The prophet, according to this account, was a fisherman who, 
long buffeted by storms, conceived a horror of the sea, and, 
putting an oar on his shoulder, took to the hills and walked 
till he met a man who did not know what an oar was.. There 
the prophet planted his oar in the ground, and there he 
resolved to abide. That is why all the oe chapels are 
on the tops of hills. This legend was published by Dr. Rouse 
in The Cambridge Review under the heading of ‘‘ A Greek 
skipper.” 

This and the remaining part of Apollodorus are probably 
drawn from the epic poem Telegony, a work by Eugammon of 
Cyrene, of which a short abstract by Proclus has been pre- 
served. See Hpicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, 
pp. 57 eq. The author of the abstract informs us that after 
the death and burial of the suitors ‘‘ Ulysses sacrificed to 
the nymphs and sailed to Elis to inspect the herds. And 
he was entertained by Polyxenus and received a present of a 
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a a , 4 
ovoa rote @Beomrpwrav Kadnddikn Kxatapevew 
35 avtov nkiov tv Bacideiay avt@ Sovca.’ Kal 
cuveMovoa avtT@ yerva TloAvroitny. ynpuas dé 
Karndixnyv Georpwtay éBacirevce cai payy TOV 
MWEploiKwy Vika Tors émLoTpaTevoavTas. Kadrd- 
dixns 5€ aroGavovons, T@ Ttatdl tTHv RactreLav 
amodtdous eis "lOdxnv rrapayiverat, kal evpioxet 
éx IInveromns TloderopOnv atte yeyevynpévov.” 
36 Tnréyovos S¢ mapa Kipxns padov ote trais ’Oéua- 
oéws eotiv, eri thy TovTou Cnrnow éxTAEl. Tapa- 
yevopevos 5é eis "lOdanv tiv vioov ameravver® 

An UA bd) la lo) 
Tia tav Booxnuatov, cal ‘Odvacéa Bonboivra 
lo) a A 86 T 4 , 4 
TO peta yeipas Sopats Tyréyovos <tpuydovos> 

, 9 

KEVTPOV THY aixpuny ExovTe TiTpwcKe, Kal 'Oduc- 
87 cevs OvncKxe:. davayvwpicdpevos 5é avTov «al 


1 Biicheler conjectured d:d0d0a. 

2 yeyevynpévoy agner (comparing Pausanias, viii. 12, 6): 
yevyernudvny 8: yeyevynueyvny Kerameus. 

® dweAabve: Biicheler: awxéAave 8. 

4 <-rpuvyévos> inserted by Biicheler. 


bowl. And after that followed the episodes of Trophonius, 
and Agamedes, and Augeas. Then he sailed home to 
Ithaca and offered the sacrifices prescribed by Tiresias. 
And after these things he went to the Thesprotians and 
married Callidice, queen of the Thesprotians. Then the 
Thesprotians made war onthe Brygians, under the leadership 
of Ulysses. There Ares put Ulysses and his people to flight, 
and Athena engaged him in battle; but Apollo reconciled 
them. And after Callidice’s death, Polypoetes, son of Ulysses, 
succeeded to the kingdom, and Ulysses himself went to Ithaca. 
Meanwhile Telegonus, sailing in search of his father, landed 
in Ithaca and ravaged the island ; and marching out to repel 
him Ulysses was killed by his son in ignorance. Recognizing 
his error, Telegonus transported his father’s body, and Tele- 
machus, and Penelope to his mother, and she made them 
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who was then queen of the Thesprotians, urged him 
to stay and offered him the kingdom; and she had 
by him a son Polypoetes. And having married Calli- 
dice, he reigned over the Thesprotians, and defeated 
in battle the neighbouring peoples who attacked him. 
But when Callidice died he handed over the kingdom 
to his son and repaired to Ithaca, and there he found 
Poliporthes, whom Penelope had borne to him. When 
Telegonus learned from Circe that he was a son of 
Ulysses, he sailed in search of him. And having 
come to the island of Ithaca, he drove away some of 
the cattle, and when Ulysses defended them, Tele- 
gonus wounded him with the spear he had in his 
hands, which was barbed with the spine of a sting- 
ray, and Ulysses died of the wound.2 But when 


immortal. And Telegonus married Penelope, and Telemachus 
married Girce.” The tradition, mentioned also by Hyginus 
(Fab. 127), that one son of Ulysses (Telegonus) married his 
father’s widow (Penelope), and that another son (Telemachus) 
married his father’s concubine (Circe), is very remarkable, 
and may possibly point to an old custom according to which 
@ son inherited his father’s wives and concubines, with the 
exception of his own mother. Compare Apollodorus, ii. 7. 7, 
with the note (vol. i. p. 269). Apollodorus mentions the 
marriage of Telegonus to Penelope (see below), but not the 
marriage of Telemachus to Circe. - 

1 Compare Pausanias, viii. 12. 6, from whom we learn that 
the birth of this son Poliporthes or Ptoliporthes, as Pausanias 
calls him, was mentioned in the epic poem Thesprotis. 

2 Compare Oppian, Halieut. ii. 497-500: Scholia Graeca 
an Homerit Odysseam, ed. G. Dindorf, vol. i. p. 6; Scholiast 
on Homer, Od, xi. 134; Eustathius on Homer, Od. xi. 133, 
p. 1676; Philostratus, Vit. Apollon. vi. 32; id. Herovca, 
hi. 42; Parthenius, Narrat. Amat. 3; Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 794; Scholiast on Aristophanes, Plutus, 303; 
Cicero, Tusculan. Disput. ii. 21. 48 sq.; Horace, Odes, iii. 
29. 8; Hyginus, Fab. 127; Ovid, Ibis, 567 sq.; Dictys Cre- 
tensis, Bellum Trojanum, vi. 14 6q.; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. 
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WOANA KaTodupapevos, Tov vexpoy <xai>! rp 
IInveAdarny mpos Kipxny aye, xaxet thv IInveno- 
anv yapet. Kipen dé éxatépous avrous eis Maxa- 
pw vyaous atrooTédneL. 

38 Teves dé IInveromny imo ’Avtivoov d0apetcay 
Aéyouow bro’ OdSvacéws mrpos Tov watépa Ixdptov 
adToctanhvat, yevouevny? 8 tis "Apxadias cata 

39 Mavrivecay é& ‘Eppod rexeiv Ilavay addou 5é Se 
"Apudhivopov bro ’'Odvacéws avtov*® rerXevTicas: 
StadOapivar yap avtny bro tovrouv déyovawy. 

40 etal 5 of NéyovTes eyKaXovpevoy "Odvacéa UO 
tav oikelwv brép Tav atodkwXCTav StxacTHVy 

1 <xal> inserted by Wagner (comparing the Telegonia ; 
see Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 58). 


3 yevouévnv Biicheler: yevouévns S. 
8 abrod Biicheler: adrdy 8. 





ii. 44, The fish (rpvyév), whose spine is said to have barbed the 
fatal spear, is the common sting-ray (Trygon pastinaca), as I 
learn from Professor D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson, who in- 
forms me that the fish is abundant in the Mediterranean and 
not uncommon on our southern coasts. For ancient descrip- 
tions of the fish he refers me to Oppian, Halteut. ii. 470 sqq. 
(the locus classicus); Aelian, Nat. Anim. i. 56; Nicander, 
Ther. 828 sqq. According to Aelian, the wound inflicted by the 
sting-ray is incurable. Hercules is said to have lost one of his 
fingers by the bite of a sting-ray (Ptolemy Hephaest., Nov. Hist. 
ii. in Westermann’s M aphi Graect, p. 184). Classical 
scholars, following Liddell and Scott, eometimes erroneousl 

identify the fish with the roach. The death of Ulysses throug 

the wound of a sting-ray is foreshadowed in the prophecy of 
Tiresias that his death would come from the sea (Homer, 
Od, xi. 134 eq.). According to a Scholiast on Homer (Scholia 
Graeca in Homers Odysseam, ed. G. Dindorf, vol. i. p. 6), 
Hyginus, and Dictys Cretensis, Ulysses had been warned b 

an oracle or a dream to beware of his son, who would ki 

him ; accordingly, fearing to be slain by Telemachus, he 
banished him to Cephallenia (Dictys Cretensis, vi. 14). But 
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Telegonus recognized him, he bitterly lamented, and 
conveyed the corpse and Penelope to Circe, and there 
he married Penelope. And Circe sent them both 
away to the Islands of the Blest. 

But some say that Penelope was seduced by An- 
tinous and sent away by Ulysses to her father Icarius, 
and that when she came to Mantinea in Arcadia she 
bore Pan to Hermes.! However others say that she 
met her end at the hands of Ulysses himself on 
account of Amphinomus,? for they allege that she 
was seduced by him. And there are some who say 
that Ulysses, being accused by the kinsfolk of 
the slain, submitted the case to the judgment of 


he forgot his son Telegonus, whom he had left behind with 
his mother Circe in her enchanted island. The death of 
Ulysses at the hands of his son Telegonus was the subject of 
a tragedy by Sophocles. See The Fragments of Sophocles, 
ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 105 sqq. 

1 A high mound of earth was shown as the grave of Pene- 
lope at Mantinea in Arcadia. According to the Mantinean 
story, Ulysses had found her unfaithful and banished her the 
house ; so she went first to her native Sparta, and afterwards 
to Mantinea, where she died and was buried. See Pausanias, 
viii. 12. 5 ag. The tradition that Penelope was the mother 
of Pan by Hermes (Mercury) is mentioned by Cicero (De 
natura deorum, iii. 22. 56). According to Duris, the Samian, 
Penelope was the mother of Pan by all the suitors (Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 772). The same story is mentioned also 
by Servius (on Virgil, Aen. ii. 44), who says that Penelope 
was supposed to have given birth to Pan during her husband’s 
absence, and that when Ulysses came home and found the | 
monstrous infant in the house, he fled and set out afresh on 
his wanderings. 

2 Aniphinomus was one of the suitors of Penelope; his 
words pleased her more than those of the other suitors, be- 
cause he had ao good understanding. See Homer, Od. xvi. 
394-398. He was afterwards killed by Telemachus (Homer, 
Od. xxii. 89 sqq.). The suspicion that Penelope was unfaithful 
to her husband has no support in Homer, 
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Neorrddcyoyv Aafely rov Bacidevovta Tav KaTa 
tiv “Hrretpov vncwy, rodroy 5é, vouicavta éx7r0- 
Sav "Odvacéws yevopévov KeparrAnviav nabéf-ev, 
Kataxpivat duyny avtod, Odvacéa &é eis AitwAlay 
mpos @cavta! tov ’Avédpaipovos waparyevopevov 
Thy tovtov Ovyatépa yas, Kal KatadiTrovTa 
maida Acovtodovoy éx TavTns ynpatov TeXeUTHO AL. 


1 @sayra Kerameus: @éerra 8. 


1 Compare Plutarch, Quaestiones Graecae,.14. According 
to Plutarch’s account, the kinsmen of the slain suitors rose 
in revolt against Ulysses; but Neoptolemus, being invited 
by both parties to act as arbitrator, sentenced Ulysses to 
banishment for bloodshed, and condemned the friends and 
relatives of the suitors to pay an annual compensation to 
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Neoptolemus, king of the islands off Epirus; that 
Neoptolemus, thinking to get possession of Cephal- 
lenia if once Ulysses were put out of the way, con- 

demned .him to exile;1 and that Ulysses went to 
- Aetolia, to Thoas, son of Andraemon, married the 
daughter of Thoas, and leaving a son Leontophonus, 
whom he had by her,? died in old age. 


Ulysses for the damage they had done to his property. The 
sentence obliged Ulysses to withdraw not only from Ithaca, 
but also from Cephallenia and Zacynthus; and he retired to 
Italy. The compensation exacted from the heirs of the suitors 
was paid in kind, and consisted of barley groats, wine, honey, 
olive oil, and animal victims of mature age. This payment 
Ulysses ordered to be made to his son Telemachus, 

® These last recorded doings of Ulysses appear to be 
mentioned by no other ancient writer. 
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APPENDIX 


I.—PutTtina CHILDREN ON THE FIRE 
(Apollodorus 1. v. 1) 


THE story that Demeter put the infant son of Celeus on 
the fire to make him immortal is told by other ancient writers 
as well as by Apollodorus,! and while there is a general 
resemblance ee the various versions of the legend, 
there are some discrepancies in detail. Thus, with regard to 
the child’s parents, Apollodorus and Ovid agree with the 
Homeric hymn-writer in calling them Celeus and Metanira. 
But Hyginus calls them Eleusinus and Cothonea; while 
Servius in one passage ? names them Eleusinus and Cyntinia, 
and in another passage ® calls the father Celeus. Lactantius 
Placidus names them Eleusius and Hioma; and the Second 
Vatican Mythographer calls them Celeus and Hiona. Then, 
with regard to the child who was put on the fire, Apollo- 
dorus agrees with the Homeric hymn-writer in calling him 
Demophon and in distinguishing him from his elder brother 
Triptolemus. But Ovid, Hyginus, Servius, Lactantius 
Placidus, and the First Vatican Mythographer call the child 
who was put on the fire Triptolemus, and make no mention 
of Demophon. The Second Vatican Mythographer wavers 
on this point ; for, after saying‘ that Demeter received the 
child Triptolemus to nurse, he proceeds * to name the child 


1 See Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 231-274; Ovid, Fast, 
iv. 549-562 ; Hyginus, Fab. 147; Servius, on Virgil, Georg. 
i. 19 and 163; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. ii. 
382; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latimy, ed. G. H. Bode, 
vol. i. pp. 3, 107 (First Vatican Mythographer, 8; Second 
Vatican Mythographer, 96 8q.). 

2 On Georg. i. 19. 3 On Georg. i. 163. 

4 Fab. 96. 5 Fab. 97. 
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who was put on the fire Eleusius. As to the fate of the child 
who was put on the fire, the Homeric hymn-writer merely 
says that Demeter, angry at being interrupted, threw him 
on the ground ; whether he lived or died the author does not 
mention. Apollodorus definitely affirms that the child was 
consumed in the fire ; and the Second Vatican Mythographer 
says that Demeter in her rage killed it. On the other hand, 
the writers who call the child Triptolemus naturally do not 
countenance the belief that he perished in the fire, for they 
record the glorious mission on which he was sent by Demeter 
to reveal to mankind her beneficent gift of corn. Lastly, 
the writers are not at one in regard to the well-meaning but 
injudicious person who interrupted Demeter at her magic 
rite and thereby prevented her from bestowing the boon of 
immortality on her nursling. Ovid, in agreement with the 
Homeric hymn-writer, says that the person was the child’s 
mother Metanira; Apollodorus calls her Praxithea, an other- 
wise unknown person, who may have been the child’s sister 
or more probably his nurse ; for Praxithea is not named by 
the Homeric hymn-writer among the daughters of Celeus.! 
Some critics would forcibly harmonize Apollodorus with the 
hymn-writer by altering our author’s text in the present 

assage.? On the other hand, Hyginus, Servius, Lactantius 
Placidus, and the Second Vatican Mythographer say that it 
was the child’s father who by his exclamation or his fear 
distracted the attention of the goddess and so frustrated her 
benevolent purpose. 

Just as Demeter attempted to make Demophon or Trip- 
tolemus immortal by placing him on the fire, so Thetis tried 
to make her son Achilles immortal in like manner,? and 
so Isis essayed to confer immortality on the infant son of 
the king of Byblus.* All three goddesses were baffled by 
the rash intervention of affectionate but ignorant mortals. 
These legends point to an ancient Greek custom of passing 
newborn infants across a fire in order to save their lives from 
the dangers which beset infancy, and which, to the primitive 
mind, assume the form of demons or other spiritual beings 
lying in wait to cut short the frail thread of life. The Greek 





1 vv. 105 8qq. * See Critical Note, vol. i. p. 38. 
> Apollodorus, iii. 13..6, with the note. 
* Plutarch, Isis et Osiris, 16. 
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practice of running round the hearth with a child on the fifth 
or seventh day after birth may have been a substitute for the 
older custom of passing the child over the fire.) Similar 
customs have been observed for similar reasons in many 
parts of the world. Thus, in the highlands of Scotland, ‘‘ it 
has happened that, after baptism, the father has placed a 
basket filled with bread and cheese on the pot-hook that 
impended over the fire in the middle of the room, which the 
company sit around ; and the child is thrice handed across 
the fire, with the design to frustrate all attempts of evil 
spirits or evil eyes.”? Inthe Hebrides it used to be customary 
to carry fire round children in the morning and at night 
every day until they were christened, and fire was also 
carried about the mothers before they were churched; and 
this ‘‘ fire-round was an effectual means to preserve both the 
mother and the infant from the power of evil spirits, who are 
ready at such times to do mischief, and sometimes carry 
away the infant.”? Customs of this sort prevailed in Scotland 
down to the beginning of the nineteenth century. Sometimes 
the father leaped across the hearth with the child in his arms ; 
‘“moreover, every person entering the house was required to 
take up a burning fire-brand from the hearth, and therewith 
cross himself, before he ventured to approach a new-born 
child or its mother. It was also customary to carry a 
burning peat. sun-wise round an unbaptised infant and its 
mother, to protect them from evil spirits.” The custom of 
leaping over a hearth or carrying a child round it, implies 
that the fireplace is in the middle of the floor, as it used to 
be in cottages in the highlands of Scotland. Miss Gordon 


1 Suidas, 8.v. ’"Augidpduca ; Scholiast on Plato, Theaetetus, 

- 1605. 

. 2 Th. Pennant, ‘‘ Second Tour in Scotland,” in J. 
Pinkerton’s General Collection of Voyages and Travels, 
ili. 383. 

3M. Martin, ‘‘ Description of the Western Islands of 
Scotland,” in J. Pinkerton’s General Collection of Voyages 
and Travels, vol. iii. p. 612. 

4 Miss C. F. Gordon Cumming, In the Hebrides, New 
Edition (London, 1886), p. 101. Compare John Ramsay, 
Scotland and Scotsmen tn the Highteenth Century (Edin- 
burgh and London, 1888), ii. 423. 
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Cumming describes from her own observation such a cottage 
in Iona, ‘‘ with the old-fashioned fireplace hollowed in the 
centre of the earthen floor, and with no chimney except a 
hole in the middle of the roof.”1 Ancient Greek houses 
must similarly have had the fireplace in the middle of the 
floor, and probably in them also the smoke escaped through 
a hole in the roof. 

Sometimes the motive for putting the child on the fire was 
different, as will appear from the following accounts. In the 
north-east of Scotland, particularly in the counties of Banff 
and Aberdeen, ‘‘if the child became cross and began to dwine, 
fears immediately arose that it might be a ‘ fairy changeling,’ 
and the trial by fire was put into operation. The hearth was 
piled with peat, and when the fire was at its strength the 
suspected changeling was placed in front of it and as near as 
possible not to be scorched, or it was suspended in a basket 
over the fire. If it was a ‘changeling child’ it made its 
escape by the lum [chimney], throwin ck words of scorn 
as it disappeared.”? Similarly in Fife we hear of ‘‘ the old 
and widespread gh target belief that a fairy changeling, 
if passed through the fire, became again the person the fairies 
had stolen, ... believed but not acted on by the old women 
in Fife in an earlier part of this [19th] century.”* Among 
the miners of Fife, ‘‘if a child cries continuously after being 
dressed at birth, the granny or some other wise elder will 
say, ‘If this gangs on we'll hae to pit on the girdle’ (the 
large circular flat baking-iron on which scones and oat- 
cakes are ‘ fired’). Sometimes this is actually done, but the 
practice is rare now, and very. few can give the true meaning 
of the saying. The idea is that the crying child is a change- 
ling, and that if held over the fire it will go up the chimney, 
while the girdle will save the real child’s feet from bein 
burnt as it comes down to take its own legitimate place.” 
Similarly, in the Highlands one way of getting rid of a 
changeling was to seat him on a gridiron, or in a creel, with 


1 Miss C. F. Gordon Cumming, op. cit. p. 100. 

2 W. Gregor, Notes on the Folk-lore of the North-east 
of Scotland (London, 1881), pp. 8 sq. 

3 County Folk-lore, vol. vii. Fife, by J. E. Simpkins 
(London, 1914), p, 32. 

* County Folk-lore, vol. vii. (as above), p. 398. 
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a fire burning below.1 This mode of exchanging fairy 
changelings for real children by putting the changelings 
on the fire appears to be also Scandinavian; for a story 
relates how, in the little island of Christiansé, to the 
south-east of Sweden, a mother got rid of a changeling 
and recovered her own child by pretending to thrust the 
changeling into the oven; for no sooner had she done so 
than the fairy mother rushed into-the room, snatched up her 
child, which was a puny, dwining little creature, and gave the 
woman her own babe back again, saying, ‘‘There is your 
child! I have done by it better than you have by mine.” 
And indeed the returned infant was a fine sturdy child.? 

A similar custom has been observed by the Jews, for 
Maimonides writes that ‘‘we still see the midwives wrap 
newborn children in swaddling bands, and, after putting 
foul-smelling incense on the fire, move the children to and fro 
over the incense on the fire.”* Similarly, of the Jakuns, a 
wild people of the Malay Peninsula, ‘‘it 1s reported that, in 
several tribes, the children, as soon as born, are carried to 
the nearest rivulet, where they are washed, then brought 
back to the house, where fire is kindled, incense of kamunian 
wood thrown upon it, and the child then passed over it several 
times. We know from history that the practice of passing 
children over fire was in all times much practised amongst 
heathen nations, and that it is even now practised in China 
and other places.”* In Canton, in order to render a child 
courageous and to ward off evil, a mother will move her child 
several times over a fire of glowing charcoal, after which she 
places a lump of alum in the fire, and the alum is supposed 
to assume the likeness of the creature which the child fears 
most.5 In the Tenimber and Timorlaut islands (East Indies), 


1 J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland (Glasgow, 1900), p. 39. 

3 4 Thorpe, Northern Mythology (London, 1851-1852), 
li. 174 8q. 

3’ Maimonides, quoted by D. Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier und 
der Ssabismus (St. Petersburg, 1856), ii. 473. 
The R4, Favre (Apostolic Missionary), An Account of 
the Wild Tribes inhabiting the Malay Peninsula, etc, (Paris, 
1865), PP. 68 sq. 

5 F. arrington Eastlake, ‘‘Cantonese Superstitions 
about Infants,” China Review, ix. (1880-1881), p. 303. . 
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‘‘in order to prevent sickness, or rather to frighten the evil 
spirits, the child is, in the first few days, laid beside or over 
the fire.” 1 In New Britain, after a birth has taken place, 
they kindle a fire of leaves and fragrant herbs, and a woman 
takes the child and swings it to and fro through the 
smoke of the fire, uttering good wishes. At the same time 
a sorcerer pinches up a little of the ashes from the fire, and 
touches with it the infant’s eyes, ears, temples, nose, and 
mouth, ‘‘ whereby the child is thenceforth protected against 
evil spirits and evil magic.” 2 In Yule Island, off British New 
Guinea, ‘‘ the child at birth is passed across the flames. It 
seems probable that in this there is the idea of purification by 
the fire.”? In Madagascar a child used to be twice carefully 
lifted over the fire before he was carried out of the house for 
the first time.‘ 

Among the Kafirs of South Africa ‘‘the mother makes a fire 
with some scented wood which gives off an abundance of 
pungent smoke. Over this smoke the baby is held till it 
cries violently. It is believed that some people at death 
become wizards or wizard-spirits, and that these evil beings 
seek malevolently to injure small babies ; they cannot abide 
the smell of the smoke from this scented wood, which they 
meet as they wander round seeking for prey, and trying to 
take possession of babies. The wizard is therefore repelled 
by the odour, and goes on its journey, hunting for a baby 
which is not so evil-smelling. When the baby cries in the 
smoke the mother calls out, ‘There goes the wizard.’ This 
smoking process has to be performed daily with closed doors 


1J. G. F. Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharige rassen tus- 
schen Selebes en Papua (The Hague, 1886), p. 303. 

7 R. Parkinson, Dretssig Jahre in der Sitidsee (Stuttgart, 
1907), pp. 708g. Compare td. Im Bismarck-Archipel (Leipsic, 
1887), pp. 94 sq.; A. Kleintitschen, Die Ktistenbewohner der 
Gazellehalbinse! (Hiltrup bei Miinster, n.d.), p. 204; Les 
Missions Catholiques, xvii. (Lyons, 1885), p. 110; Dr. Hahl, 
in Nachrichten tiber Kaiser Withelms-Land und den Bismarck- 
Archipel (Berlin, 1897), p. 81. 

3 Father Navarre, in Annales de la Propagation de la Foi, 
lix. Ae 1887), p. 185. 

4 W. Ellis, History of Madagascar (London, n.d.), i. 161 sg. 
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for several weeks, while the mother sings special chants.! ” 
So among the Ovambo, a Bantu people of South Africa, when 
the giidwife or an old female friend of the mother has carried 
a newborn baby out of the hut for the first time, she finds on 
her return a great fire of straw burning at the entrance, and 
across it she must stride, while she swings the infant several 
times to and fro through the thick smoke, ‘‘in order to free 
the child from the evil magic that still clings to it from its 
birth. According to another version, this swinging through 
the smoke is meant to impart courage to the child ; but the 
first explanation appears to me to tally better with the views 
of the natives.” At a certain festival, which occurred every 
fourth year, the ancient Mexicans used to whirl their 
children through the flames of a fire specially prepared for 
the purpose. Among the Tarahumares, an Indian tribe of 
Mexico, ‘‘when the baby is three days old the shaman comes 
to cure it. A big fire is made of corn-cobs, the little one is 
placed on a blanket, and with the father’s assistance the 
shaman carries it, if it is a boy, three times through the 
smoke to the four cardinal points, making the ceremonial 
circuit and finally raising it upward. This is done that the 
child may grow well and be successful in life, that is, in 
raising corn.” 4 


1 Dudley Kidd, Savage Childhood, a Study of Kafir 
Children (London, 1906), pp. 18 8g. 

* Hans Schinz, Deutsch-Stidwest-Afrika (Oldenburg and 
Leipsic, n.d.), p. 307. 

7 H. H. Bancroft, The Native Races of the Pacific States 
(London, 1875-1876), iii. 376, note 7’, quoting Sahagun, ‘‘rode- 
arlos por las llamas del fuego que tentan aparejado para esto,” 
which I translate as above. Bancroft translates, ‘‘ passed the 
children over, or near to, or about the flame of a prepared 
fire.’ The French translators turn the words, ‘‘ condutsatent 
autour @une flamme qu’on avait préparée pour cet objet.” 
See B. de Sahagun, Histoire Générale des choses de la 
Nouvelle-Espagne, traduite par D. Jourdanet et R. Simeon 
(Paris, 1880), p. 166. Compare C. F. Clavigero, History of 
Mexico, translated by C. Cullen, 2nd ed. (London, 1807), i. 
317. ) 
4 C. Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico (London, 1903), i. 272. 
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‘IL—War oF EartH oN HEAVEN 
(Apollodorus 1. vi. 1) 


Some Indian tribes of North-Western America tell a story 
which resembles in certain respects the Greek myth of the 
war waged by the Earth-born Giants on the gods in heaven. 
The details of the story vary from tribe to tribe, but its 
substance is the same. 

As told by the Pend’ d’Oreille Indians of Montana, the 
story runs as follows :— ; 

The Earth people wanted to make war on the Sky people. 
Grizzly-Bear was their chief, and he called all the warriors 
together. They were told to shoot in turn at the moon (or 
sky). All did as they were told, but their arrows fell short. 
Only Wren had not shot his arrow. Coyote said, ‘‘ He need 
not shoot. He is too small, and his bow and arrows are too 
weak.” However, Grizzly-Bear declared that Wren must 
have his turn. Wren shot his arrow, and it hit the moon (or 
sky) and stuck fast. Then the others shot their arrows, 
which stuck each in the notch of the preceding one, until 
they made a chain of arrows that reached from the sky to 
the ground. Then all the people climbed up, Grizzly-Bear 
going last. He was very heavy; and when he was more 
than half way up, the chain broke by his weight. He made 
® spring, and caught the part of the chain above him; and 
this caused the arrows to pull out at the top, where the 
leading warriors had made a hole to enter the sky. So the 
whole chain fell down and left the people up aloft without 
the means of descending. The Earth people attacked the 
Sky people, and defeated them in the first battle; but the 
Sky people soon mustered in such force that they far out- 
numbered the Earth people, and in the next battle routed 
them, killing a great many. The defeated Earth people ran 
for the ladder, but many were overtaken and killed on the 
way. When they found the ladder broken, each prepared 
himself the best way he could so as not to fall too heavily, 
and one after another jumped down. Flying-Squirrel was 
wearing a small robe, which he spread out like wings when 
he jumped; therefore he has something like wings now. He 
came down without hurting himself. Whitefish looked down 
the hole before jumping. When he saw the great depth, he 
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puckered up his mouth and drew back; therefore he has a 
small puckered mouth at the present day. Sucker jumped 
down without first preparing himself, and his bones were 
broken ; therefore the sucker’s bones are now found in all 
parts of its flesh. At that time there were a number of 
different animals on earth that are not here now; but they 
were killed in this war and transformed into stars. Had 
they all come back to earth, there would be many more 
kinds here now. Those which we have at the present time 
represent only the survivors of the war.! 

n this, as in most other versions of the story, the Earth 
people are conceived as animals, whether heasts, birds or 
fish. This comes out clearly in a parallel version of the 
story told by the Indians of the Okanagon tribe in British 
Columbia. In it we are told that each animal and bird shot 
at the sky, and that the Fish, Snakes, and Toads also tried, 
but that only the Chickadee succeeded in hitting the sky 
with his arrow ; and in the fall from heaven the fish fared 
worst, because they had no wings. According to this version, 
the Grizzly Bear and the Black Bear were the only animals 
that were left on earth when all the rest had climbed up the 
ladder to the sky; and in quarrelling as to which of them 
rae mount the ladder first, the two bears knocked it 

own. 

Similarly the Shuswap tribe of British Columbia tell how 
‘‘Black Bear and Wolverene were great chiefs, the former of 
the Fish people, the latter of the Bird people. They assembled 
the warriors of all the fishes and birds of the earth to go on 
& war expedition against the people of the sky. All the men 
shot their arrows up towards the sky, but they fell back 
without hitting it. Last of all Wren,* who was the smallest 
of all the birds, shot an arrow, which stuck in the sky. The 
next smallest bird shot an arrow, which hit the end of the 
first one ; and thus they shot arrows; and one stuck in the 
end of the other, until there was a chain of arrows forming a 
ladder from earth to sky. On this all the warriors ascended, 
leaving the two chiefs to guard the bottom. Soon after all 


1 Folk-tales of Salishan and Sahaptin Tribes, edited by 
Franz Boas (Lancaster, Pa., and New York, 1917), p. 118 
(Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Soctety, vol. xi.), ; 

? Folk-tales of Salishan and Sahaptin Tribes, p. 85. 

3 “Some say Humming-Bird, others Chickadee.” 
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had reached the sky world, Wolverene and Black Bear began 
to laugh at each other’s tails. Black Bear grew angry, 
chased Wolverene around the foot of the ladder, struck 
against it, and knocked it down. 

‘* Meanwhile the earth people had attacked the sky people, 
and at first were victorious; but afterwards the latter, 
wathoring in great force, routed the earth people, who fled in 

reat disorder towards the top of the ladder. By its fall 
heir retreat was cut off; and many made a stand against the 
xky people, while others threw themselves down. The birds 
were able to reach the earth safely, for they could fly down; 
but many of the fishes, who tried to throw themselves into a 
large lake, were wounded. In their fall some missed the 
lake and dropped on rocks. Thus the skull of the sematsai 
came to be flattened, the kwaak broke its jaw, the tcoktcitcin 
got a bloody mouth, and the sucker had all its bones scattered 
and broken, so that it died. The grandson of a man called 
Tcel gathered the bones, put them back into the body, and 
revived it. This is the reason why the sucker has now so 
many bones scattered through its flesh, why the sematsai 
has a flat head, the tcoktcttcin a red mouth, and why the 
mouth of the kwaak appears to be broken. The earth people 
who remained above were all slain, and transformed by the 
sk M people into stars.” } 
hus the story of the attack on the Sky people purports at 
the same time to explain certain peculiar features of the 
fauna with which these Indians are acquainted. Animals 
naturally attract the attention of savages, especially of 
savage hunters; and the observation of their peculiarities, 
by exciting the curiosity of the observer, is a fruitful source 
of explanatory myths. 

So far no explanation is given of the reasons which led the 
Earth people to make war on the Sky people. But in a 
version of the story told by the Quinault Indians, who in- 
habit a district on the western coast of Washington State, 
the motives for the war are fully reported. Raven’s two 
daughters, we are told, went out on the prairie to dig roots, 
and night overtook them before they could reach home. 


Camping out in the open, they looked up at the starry sky, 


1 James Teit, The Shuswap (Leyden and New York, 1909), 
p. 749 (The Jesup North Pacific Expedition, vol. ii. part 7). 
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and the younger sister said, ‘‘I wish I were up there with 
that big bright star!” And the elder sister said, ‘‘ I wish I 
were there with that little star!” Soon they fell asleep, 
and when they awoke they were up in the sky country, 
where the stars are; and the younger sister found that her 
star was a feeble old man, while the elder sister’s star was a 
young man. Now the younger sister was afraid of the old 
man ; so she ran away and tried to descend to earth with the 
ack of a rope, which she borrowed from an old woman 
called Spider. But the rope proved too short, and there she 
hung just over her father’s house till she died, and her bones 
dropped down on-the ground. Bluejay picked them up and 
knew them to be the bones of Raven’s daughter. So he 
called Raven, and they agreed that it was so. ‘‘ And they 
gathered together all the fragments, and then called upon all 
the people, and all the snitala: and all the birds and fishes, 
to gather and make an attack upon the Sky People to 
recover the other sister.” The rest of the story follows 
substantially as in the preceding versions. Having deter- 
mined to make war on the Sky People, the animals prepared 
to shoot at the heavenly vault with arrows. So they made 
a bow of the trunk of a white cedar and an arrow of a limb 
of atree. Then Grizzly Bear stepped up to string the bow, 
but could not bend it; after him, Ellx and all the large 
animals tried, but all failed. At last Wren, the smallest of 
birds, bent the bow, strung it easily, and shot an arrow, 
which stuck in thesky. Then with the help of Snail, who 
aimed the arrows, Wren shot shaft after shaft, so that each 
stuck in the notch of the preceding one, till the arrows 
formed a chain that reached from the sky to the earth. Up 
the chain the animals swarmed to heaven, and there, feeling 
very cold in the upper air, Beaver contrived to steal fire for 
them from a house of the Sky People, after Robin Redbreast, 
Dog, and Wildcat had failed in the attempt. There, too, in 
a corner of the house, they found Raven’s elder daughter. 
Having procured the fire they sent all the rats and mice 
among the Sky People to gnaw through all the bowstrings of 
the men and all the girdles of the women, and all fastenings 
of any kind which they could find. So, when all was ready, 
the Earth People attacked. The Sky men tried to use their 
bows, but the bowstrings were cut. The Sky women tried 
to put on their clothes to run away, but they could not 
fasten them and they had to stay where they were. Then 
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the Earth People went from house to house and killed great 
numbers of the Sky People. At last the Sky People rallied 
and began to beat back the Earth People. So, taking 
Raven’s daughter with them, they retreated down the chain 
of arrows, and they had almost all got safely down, when 
the chain broke. So some were left hanging in the sky, and 
ae can be seen there now in the stars.} 
he sien, told in a somewhat similar form by the 
Kathlamet Indians, whose territory lay in the south-western 
rt of Washington State to the south of the country owned 
y the Quinault Indians ; but in the Kathlamet version there 
is no mention of Raven's daughters nor of the chain of 
arrows. Qn the other hand it contains the incidents of the 
stealing of fire by Beaver and of the cutting of the bow- 
strings and girdles by Mouse and Rat. According to the 
Kathlamets, it was Bluejay who cut the rope by which, in 
their version of the tale, the animals had ascended to the 
sky ; and among the creatures who remained up aloft in the 
shape of stars were the Woodpecker, the Fisher, the Skate, 
the Elk, and the Deer.* 
The story of the War on the Sky is told, in the same 
eneral form, also by the Kutenai Indians in the interior of 
ritish Columbia. Their version includes the -incident of 
the chain of arrows, and describes the shifts to which the 
animals in heaven were put when the chain of arrows, by 
which they had ascended, was broken down. The Bats, we 
are told, flew down, spreading out their blankets as wings. 
The Flying Squirrel pulled out his skin and used it as wings 
to fly with. An the fish threw themselves down, but the 
Sucker was the only one who was broken to pieces. How- 
ever, he was restored to life by the touch of his brother’s 
widow.? 
A different account of the origin of the War on the Sky is 
given in a version of the story recorded among the Indians of 


- ee 


1 L. Farrand, Tradstions of the Quinault Indians [New 
York] (1902), pp. 107-109 (The Jesup North Pacific Expedi- 
tion). I have abridged the story. 

* Franz Boas, Kathlamet Texts (Washington, 1901), pp. 
67-71 (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 26). 

® Franz Boas, Kutenat Tales (Washington, 1918), pp. 
73-77 (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 59). 
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the Lower Fraser River in British Columbia. They say that 
the Redheaded Woodpecker and the Eagle had each a son, 
and that the two youths in pursuit of a beautiful bird were 
lured on till they came to the sky. The bereaved fathers 
desired to go up after them, but did not know how to do it. 
So they called a general assembly of the animals and inquired 
of them how one may ascend to heaven. First, the Pelican 
flew up, but returned without reaching the sky. Next the 
Mole attempted to scale the heavenly heights by burrowing 
under the water and under the earth, but naturally he failed. 
Even the Eagle himself, the father of one of the missing 
youths, could not fly so high, though he tried hard. At last 
& man or an animal named Tamia, a grandson of Wood- 
pecker’s wife, came forward and declared that he had learned 
in a dream how one may ascend up to heaven. So he painted 
his hair red, and having adorned his face with a streak of red 

int from the forehead down over the nose to the chin, he 
begait to sing. ““I am Tamia! I fear not to shoot at the 
sky,” while his grandmother Takt beat time to the song. 
Having thus attuned himself to the proper pitch, he took 
his bow and shot arrow after arrow at the sky, until the 
arrows, as usual, formed a chain stretching right down to the 
earth. So all the people ascended the chain, vanquished 
the Sky People in battle, and freed the two sons of the 
Woodpecker and the Eagle. When they had returned home 
victorious, they broke down the chain of arrows, or rather 
the broad road into which the chain had been converted. 
But they did not notice that the Snail had lagged behind 
and was still up aloft. So when the Snail came to heaven’s 
gate and found no ladder, he had to throw himself down, 
and in his fall he broke every bone in his body, That is why 
he now moves so slowly.! 

Yet another motive is assigned for the War on the 
Sky by the Thompson Indians of British Columbia. Ac- 
cording to them, that war was caused by the rape of a 
married woman. The people of the Sky, so they say, 
stole the wife of Swan, who, in great wrath at this outrage, 
called all the people of the earth toa council. They agreed 
to make war on the Sky People, and under the direction 
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1 Franz Boas, Indtanische Sagen von der Nord-Pacifischen 
Kiiste Amerikas (Berlin, 1895), pp. 30 sq. 
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of the injured husband, they all gathered together with 
their bows and arrows and shot at the sky, but all their 
arrows fell short. After they had all tried in vain, Wren 
shot an arrow. The people watched it rising till it passed 
out of sight, and though they waited some time, it never 
came down again. It had stuck in the sky. Then Wren 
shot another arrow, which likewise disappeared and did not 
come down again. It had stuck in the notch of the first one. 
After he had discharged many arrows, the people saw them 
sticking one in the eud of the other, like a chain hung 
from the sky. Wren continued to shoot till at last the 
arrow-chain reached the earth. Then all the people ascended 
one behind the other over the chain of arrows and entering 
the upper world (some say through a hole which they tore in 
the sky) they attacked the Sky People, some of whom consisted 
of Grizzlies, Black Bears, and Elks. A great battle was 
fought, in which the Sky People were victorious, and the 
Earth People began to retreat in great haste down the chain of 
arrows. When about half the people had reached the ground, 
the chain broke in the middle, and many were killed by the 
fall. Others, who were on the chain above the point at which 
it broke, had to ascand again, and were either killed or made 
prisoners by the Sky People. Those who reached the earth 
represent the people, animals, birds, and fishes to be found 
on the earth at the present time. There were formerly other 
different animals and birds on the earth, but they either 
were killed in this war or remain in the sky to this day.! 

A short version of the story, without the assignment of any 
motive for the war, is reported from among the Ntlakya- 
pamugq Indians of British Columbia. It includes the usual 
incident of the sky-reaching chain of arrows.” 

A somewhat different story of the War on the Sky is told 
by the Catloltq Indians of Vancouver Island. They say that 
long ago Turpentine was a blind man, who could not bear the 
sun's heat and used to go a-fishing for red shell-fish by night. 


1 James Teit, Mythology of the Thompson Indians (Leyden 
and New York, 1912), p. 246 (The Jesup North Pacific 
Expedition, vol. viii. part ii.). Another, but briefer, version 
of the story is reported in the same work (p. 334). 

2 Franz Boas, Indianische Sagen von der Nord-Pactfischen 
Kiiste Amerikas, p. 17. 
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Every morning, when the day began to break, his wife called 
him back, saying, ‘‘Come home quick! The sun is rising. 
So he always hurried home before it grew warm. But one 
day his wife slept late, and when she awoke, it was broad 
day. Horrified by the discovery, she rushed to the beach, 
shrieking, ‘‘ Come home quick! The sun is high in heaven.” 
Thus adjured, old Turpentine plied his oars as for dear life, 
but it was too late; the Sun shone down on him so hot that 
he melted away before he reached the shore. Indignant at 
his fate, his two sons resolved to avenge his death by killing 
the Sun, his murderer. So they took their bows and arrows 
and went to the place where the Sun rises. There they shot 
an arrow at the sky, and a second arrow at the first, until 
the usual ladder of arrows was constructed leading up to 
heaven. When it was finished, the elder brother shook it to 
see whether it was strong enough to bear his weight, and 
finding it quite firm, the two brothers climbed up aloft by it. 
On reaching the sky they killed the Sun with their arrows. 
Then they deliberated how to replace the dead luminary and 
solved the problem very simply ; for the elder brother became 
the Sun, and the younger brother became the Moon.! 

A different motive for the War on the Sky is assigned by 
the Sanpoil Indians, who live on the Columbia River and 
belong to the Salish stock.?, They say that once on a time it 
rained so heavily that all the fires on earth were extin- 
guished. The animals held a council and decided to make 
war against the sky in order to bring back the fire. In spring 
the people began, and tried to shoot their arrows up to the 
sky. Coyote tried first, but did not succeed. Finally the 
Chickadee contrived to shoot an arrow which stuck in the 
sky. He continued to shoot, making a chain of arrows by 





1 Franz Boas, Indianische Sagen von der Nord-Pacifischen 
Kiiste Amerikas, pp. 64 sq. The use of achain of arrows to 
give access to the sky is a common incident in the folk-tales 
told by the Indians ot North-west America, even in stories in 
which there is no question of an attack upon the Sky 
People. See Franz Boas, ‘‘ Tsimshian Mythology,” Thirty- 
first Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
ke ta 1916), pp. 364 egg. 

2 F. W. Hodge, Handbook of American Indians {Wash- 
ington, 1907-1910), ii. 451. 
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means of which the animals climbed up. The last to climb 
was the Grizzly Bear, but so heavy was he that he broke the 
chain of arrows and so could not join the other animals in 
the sky. 

When the animals reached the sky, they found themselves 
in a valley near a lake where the people of the sky were 
fishing. Coyote wished to act as scout, but was captured. 
Then the Muskrat dug holes along the shore of the take: and 
Beaver and Eagle set out to obtain the fire. Beaver entered 
one of the fish-traps and pretended to be dead. They carried 
him to the chief's house, where the people began to skin 
him. At this time the Eagle alighted on a tree near the 
tent. When the people saw the Eagle, they ran out, and at 
once Beaver took a clam-shell full of glowing coals and ran 
away. He jumped into the lake, and people tried to catch 
him in nets; but the water drained away through the holes 
which Muskrat had made. The animals now ran back to the 
chain of arrows, which they found broken. Then, as the 
birds could fly down and the quadrupeds could not, each bird 
took a quadruped on its back and flew down with it. Only 
Coyote and the Sucker were left up above. Coyote tied a 
piece of buffalo robe to each paw and jumped down. He 
sailed down on the skin, and finally landed on a pine-tree. 
Next morning he showed off his wings, but could not take 
them off again, and was transformed into a bat. The Sucker 
had to jump down, and was broken to pieces. The animals 
fitted his bones together; and, since some were missing, they 
put pine-needles into his tail. Therefore the Sucker has 


many bones,? 


IU]. —MytTus OF THE ORIGIN OF FIRE 
(Apollodorus 1. vii. 1) 


According to Hesiod and Hyginus, it was from Zeus him- 
self that Prometheus stole the fire which he bestowed on 
men ;* and Hyginus clearly conceived the theft to have been 
perpetrated in Gea for he speaks of Prometheus bringing 


1 Folk-tales of Salishan and Sahaptin Tribes, edited by 
Franz Boas, pp. 107 sq. 
- "8 Hesiod, Worka and Days, 50 sqq., Theog. 565 sqq.; 
Heeinna, Astronom. ii. 15. 
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down the stolen fire to earth in a stalk of fennel ;! and Latin 
poets similarly refer to the sky as the source from which our 
earthly fire was procured by the artful Prometheus.? But 
according to Plato it was from the workshop of Athena 
and Hephaestus that Prometheus abstracted the fire. The 
philosopher tells us that when the time appointed for man’s 
creation or appearance out of the earth was at hand, Pro- 
metheus, the friend of the human race, was sore puzzled 
what to do; for no provision had been made for supplying 
the new creatures with fire, and, without that element, how 
could the mechanical arts exist? Prometheus himself might 
not enter the citadel of Zeus, which was guarded by d ful 
warders ; so he made his way secretly into the workshop 
where Athena and Hephaestus laboured in common, and, 
stealing the fire of Hephaestus and the mechanical skill of 
Athena, he bestowed both these precious gifts on men.’ 
This version of the story was known to Lucian, for he repre- 
sents Hephaestus reproaching Prometheus with having pur- 
loined the fire and left his forge cold.‘ Cicero speaks of 
‘“the Lemnian theft” of fire committed by Prometheus ;° 
which implies that the fire was obtained from the forge of 
Hephaestus in Lemnos, the island on which Hephaestus fell 
when he was hurled from heaven by Zeus.® Perhaps the 
origin of fire on earth was mythically explained by this fall 
of Hephaestus, who may have been supposed to carry it with 
him in his descent from heaven, and to have used it to light 
the furnace of his smithy in the island. 

The notion that the first fire used by man was stolen from 
a deity or other fairyland being meets us in many stories 
told by many savages in many parts of the world. Very 
often, curiously enough, the thief is a bird or beast; not 
uncommonly the theft is committed by a number of birds or 
beasts, which combine together for the purpose. On the 
other hand, a beast or bird often figures, not as the thief, 
but as the first owner. of fire, and the story relates how the 


1 Hyginus, Fab. 144. 

2 Horace, Odea, i. 3. 27 sqqg.; Juvenal, xv. 84 sqq. 
® Plato, Protagoras, 11, p. 321 o-z. 

4 Lucian, Prometheus, 5. 

5 Cicero, Tuscul. Disput. ii. 10. 23. 

® Homer, Jl. i. 590 agq. 
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fire was obtained from the animal or bird and conveyed to 
men. Tales of the origin, and in particular of the theft, of 
fire are too numerous to be told here at length ; elsewhere I 
hope to deal with them fully.! But it may be worth while 
to illustrate the nature and wide diffusion of such tales by 
some examples. 

The aborigines of Cape Grafton, on the eastern coast of 
Queensland, tell of a time when there was no such thing as 
fire on earth; so Bin-jir Bin-jir, a small wren with a red 
back (Malurus sp.), went up into the skies to get some. He 
was successful, but lest his friends on earth should have the 
benefit of it, he hid it away under his tai]. Asked on his 
return how he had fared, he told his friend that his quest 
had been fruitless. But his friend laughed and said, ‘‘ Why, 
you have got some fire stuck on to the end of your tail,” 
referring to the red spot on the bird’s back. Bin-jir Bin-jir 
was therefore obliged to admit that he did get some fire, and 
finally he showed his friend from what particular wood to 
extract it by friction.2, Some of the aborigines of Western 
Victoria thought that the first fire was procured by a little 
bird described as a “ fire-tail wren,” which stole it from the 
crows, who till then had had sole possession of the valuable 
element. ? 

According to the Booandik tribe, who used to inhabit the 
extreme south-east corner of South Australia, the first owner 
of fire was the cockatoo, who kept it jealously hidden in his 
red crest and produced it from there by scratching his crest 
whenever he wished to cook his victuals. But he took care 
to cook his food privately, lest the other cockatoos should 
learn the secret. However, one little cockatoo contrived to 
steal some of the fire and communicated it to his fellows.‘ 
One of the tribes about Maryborough in Queensland related 
how men originally obtained fire by knocking off a piece of 


1 Jn a volume, The Origin of Fire, and other Essays, to be 
published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., London. 

9 Walter E. Roth, ‘‘ Superstition, Magic, and Medicine,”’ 
N a Seen Ethnography, Bulletin No. 5 (Brisbane, 
1903), p. 11. 

3 J ons Dawson, Australian Aborigines (Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, 1881), p. 54. 

‘ bs James Smith, The Booandtk tribe (Adelaide, 1880), 
pp. 2) eg. 
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the sun when he rose in the east. The natives about Lake 
Condah in Victoria said that once upon a time a man threw 
up a spear to the clouds with a string attached to it. Then 
he climbed up the string and brought down fire from the sun 
to the earth. 

The natives of the Eastern Islands of Torres Straits, 
between Australia and New Guinea, say that fire was for- 
merly in possession of an old woman, whe kept it in a sixth 
finger which she had between her finger and thumb. When 
she wished to kindle a fire, she had only to put this finger 
under the fuel, and the fuel at once ignited. The animals 
on another island often saw the smoke of her fire and were 
envious, for they had no fire of their own. They tried, one 
after the other, to swim across the channel and get the fire 
by hook or crook ; but they all failed until the big lizard 
made his way across, bit off the old woman’s fiery finger, 
and swain back with it in his mouth. All the ple, or 
rather all the animals, were very glad to see the ee which 
he brought to them. They all went into the wood and every- 
one got a branch from the tree he liked best; they asked 
each tree to come and get a fire-stick. All the trees came 
and got fire and have kept it ever since ; and men obtain 
their fire-sticks from the trees.* 

The natives of Kiwai, an island off the mouth of the Fly 
River in New Guinea, say that fire was first produced on the 
mainland of New Guinea by two men. All animals tried to 
steal some of the fire and to swim across to Kiwai with it, 
but they all failed. The birds also failed in the attempt, 
till at last the black cockatoo succeeded in bringing a 
burning stick in his beak. But his mouth was terribly burnt 
by the fire ; and he has had a red spot on both sides of his 
mouth from that day to this. He let the fire-stick drop at 
lasa ; and the people secured it, and have had fire ever since.‘ 


1A. W. Howitt, The Native Tribes of South-Kast 
Australia (London, 1904), p. 432. 

* R. Brough Smyth, The Aborigines of Victoria (Mel- 
bourne and Coaton, 1878), i. 462. 

3 Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition 
to Torres Straits, vi. (Cambridge, 1908), pp. 29 sq. 

‘ Rev. J. Chalmers, ‘‘ Note on the Natives of Kiwai 
Island,” Journal of the Anthropological Institute, xxxiii. 
(1903) p. 188. For other versions of the same story, see 
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The cockatoo here referred to belongs no doubt to the genus 
Microglossa, ‘‘ whose wholly black plumage is relieved by 
their bare cheeks of bright red.” ; 

Some people in Kiwai give a different account of the 
origin of fire. They say that the method of making fire 
was discovered accidentally or through the advice of a spirit 
by sawing wood with a bamboo rope or a bowstring: the 
friction first made the wood wurm and then elicited smoke 
and flame. * 

At Wagawaga, on Milne Bay, near the south-eastern 
extremity of New Guinea, they say that people used to cook 
their yams and taro in the sun, because they were ignorant 
of fire. But a certain old woman had fire in her body and 
used to draw it out from between her legs when she wished 
to cook her own food. She carefully kept the secret from 
other people; but a boy detected her in the act of making 
fire and contrived to steal a fire-brand from her. This was 
the beginning of the general use of fire among men.* A 
similar story is told by the natives of Dobu, an island 
belonging to the D’Entrecastaux group which lies to the 
east of New Guinea,‘ and also by the natives of the 
Trobriand Islands, to the north of the D’Entrecastaux 
Islands.° 

In the Admiralty Islands, to the north of New Guinea, 
the natives say that in the beginning there was no fire on 


Gunnar Landtman, The Folk-tales of the Kiwat Papuans 
(Helsingfors, 1917), pp. 331 sg. (Acta Soctetatis Sctenttarum 
Fennicae, vol. xlvii); W. N. Beaver, Unexplored New 
Guinea (London, 1920), p. 174. 

1 Alfred Newton and Hans Gadow, A Dictionary of Birds 
(Cambridge, 1893-1896), p. 93. 

2 Gunnar Landtman, op. ctt. pp. 83, 334 sq. 

3C. G. Seligmann, The Melanesians of British New 
Guinea (Cambridge, 1910), pp. 379 eq. 
. & Rev. W. E. Bromilow, ‘‘ Dobuan (Papuan) beliefa and 
folk-lore,” Report of the Thirteenth Meeting of the Austra- 
lastan Association for the Advancement of Science, held at 
Sydney, 1911 (Sydney, 1912), pp. 425 aq. 

5 The story was recorded in the Trobriands by Dr. B. 
Malinowski, who was good enough to communicate it to me. 
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earth, A woman sent the sea-eagle and the starling to 
fetch fire from heaven. The two birds brought it, and since 
then people have cooked their food by fire; were it not for 
these two birds we should still have to dry our food in the 
sun. But on their flight down to earth, the two birds 
shifted the fire between them. The starling took the fire 
and carried it on the back of his neck, and the wind blew 
up the flame, so that it singed the bird. That is why the 
starling is now so small and the fish-eagle so big.! 

The Maoris of New Zealand tell how fire was procured 
for the earth by the great primordial hero Maui. He got it 
from his grandmother, Mahuika, the goddess of fire, who at 
his request produced fire successively from all the nails of 
her fingers and toes, one after the other. <A great conflagra- 
tion followed, which was extinguished by heavy rain. What 
little fire escaped extinction took refuge in certain trees, 
from which it is still elicited by friction.2 Substantially the 
same myth, with lucal variations, is told in many parts of 
Polynesia, as in the Chatham Islands,? Tonga,4 Savage 
Island,® Samoa,* Bowditch Island,’ the Union Islands,® the 


—-- 


1 Josef Meyer, ‘‘Mythen und Sagen der Admiralitits- 
insulaner,” Anthropos, ii. (1907), pp. 659 sg. 

2 Sir George Grey, Polynesian Mythology (London, 1855), 
pp. 45-49. For briefer versions of the story, see R. Taylor, 
Te Ika A Maw, or New Zealand and its Inhalttants? 
(London, 1870), pp. 130 sg.; John White, The Anctent 
History of the Maori, ii. (London and Wellington, 1889), 
pp. 108-110. 

3 A. Shand, The Moriors People of the Chatham Islands 
(Washington and New Plymouth, 1911), p. 20 (Memoirs of 
the Polynesian Soctety, vol. ii.). 

“Le P. Reiter, ‘‘ Traditions Tonguiennes,” Anthropos, 
xii.—xiii. (1917-1918), pp. 1026-1040; E. E. Collcott, 
‘* Legends from Tonga,” Folk-lore, xxxii. (1921), pp. 45-48. 

5 &. Turner, Samoa (London, 1884), pp. 211 sq. ; (Sir) 
Basil Thomson, Savage Island (London, 1902), pp. 86 sq. 

* G. Turner, op. cit. pp. 209-211; J. B. Stair, Old Samoa 
(London, 1897), pp. 238 aq. 

7G. Turner, op. cit. p. 270. 

§ (Sir) Basil Thomson, op. ctt. p. 87. 
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Hervey Islands,! and the Marquesas Islands.?, Everywhere 
the fire-bringer is the human or superhuman hero .Maui, but 
there is some variation in regard to the name and sex of 
the deity from whom he obtained the fire. Sometimes the 
deity appears as a female and sometimes as a male, some- 
times as the grandmother and sometimes as the grandfather 
of the hero; and her or his name is variously given as 
Mahuika, Mahuike, Mauika, Mauike, Mauimotua, Mafuie, 
and Mafuike. In the Maori myth the realm of the fire- 
goddess would seem to be in the sky, for the hero speaks of 
fetching down fire for the world. But in almost all the 
other versions the home of the fire-deity is definitely sub- 
terranean, and the hero has to descend into the nether 
world in order to procure the fire. Sometimes the fire-god 
only yields the fire on compulsion after a struggle with the 
hero, in which the deity gets the worst of it. In the 
Chatham Islands version, as in the Maori version, the fire- 
god produces the fire from his fingers. In the Marquesas 
version the fire-goddess produces the fire from her toes, 
knees, back, and navel; but in the other versions which I 
have cited nothing is said about the fire being extracted 
from the body of the deity. While the fire-bringer Maui is 
clearly conceived as a hero in human form, he is sometimes 
said to have assumed the form of a bird in order either to 
obtain access to the realm of the fire-deity or to escape from 
the conflagration which followed his interview with that 
potentate. Thus in the Maori version the hero Maui is said 
to have assumed the form of an eagle; in one of the two 
Hervey Islands versions he is reported to have entered 
temporarily into the body of a red pigeon; while in the 
Marquesas version he concealed himself under the form of 
a patiotio bird. A version of the story which is reported 
from the Hawaii or Sandwich Islands relates how Maui 
learned the art of fire-making from an alae bird, which used 
to carry fire about and communicate it to its fellow-birds in 
order that they might roast bananas or taro with it. Being 


1W. W. Gill, Myths and Songs from the South Pactfic 
(London, 1876), pp. 51-58, 63-69. 

2 E. Tregear, ‘ Polynesian folk-lore; ii.: The Origin of 
Fire,” Transactions and Proceedings of the New Zealand 
Institute, xx. (1887), pp. 385-387. 
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caught by Maui, the bird explained to him how to make fire 
by rubbing two sticks together, and indicated to him the 
various sorts of trees from which fire-sticks could be pro- 
cured. As all but one of these trees proved on trial to be 
quite unsuitable for the purpose, Maui in a rage applied a 
burning brand to the bird’s head, as you may atill see by the 
red crest on its poll.! In one of the Hervey Islands versions 
the fire-god employed a bird of white plumage, the tern, to 
hold down the lower fire-stick, while he himself twirled 
the upper fire-stick in the usual way to elicit fire. But 
Maui snatched the burning upper stick from the fire-god’s 
hands, and as the bird continued to clutch the lower stick, 
the htro applied the flaming stick in his hands to either side 
of the bird’s eyes and scorched both places. That is why 
you see the black marks on either side of the tern’s eyes down 
to this day. Thus, while the human aspect of the fire-bringer 
certainly prevails in the Polynesian myths of the origin of 
fire, there are hints that in another and perhaps older 
version of the tale he may have been a bird rather than 
@ man. 

The natives of Nukufetau, one of the Ellice Islands, give 
a very rationalistic account of the origin of fire. They say 
that fire was discovered by seeing smoke rise from two 
crossed branches which were rubbed against each other in 
the wind.? 

The Toradyas of Central Celebes say that the Creator gave 
fire to the first man and woman, but did not teach them how 
to make it. So when the fire went out, people were at a loss 
how to boil their rice. Accordingly they resolved to send a 
messenger to the sky to ask for a little fire, for in those days 
the sky was much nearer to the earth than it is now. The 
messenger chosen for the purpose was a certain insect named 
tambooya. When the insect came to the sky and asked for 
fire, the gods said, ‘‘ We will give you fire; but you inust 
cover your eyes with your hands, that you may not see how 
we make it.” But the gods did not know that the insect had 
an eye under each shoulder; so while he lifted up his arms 


1 A. Bastian, Inselgruppen tn Oceanien (Berlin, 1883), 
pp. 278 sg.; id., Allerlet aus Volks- und Menschenkunde 
(Berlin, 1888), i. 120 eg. 

2 G, Turner, Samoa, pp. 285 sq. 
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to hide his eyes in his head, he saw with his eyes under his 
arms how the gods made fire by striking a flint with a chop- 
ping-knife, and on his return to earth he communicated the 
secret to mankind, who have made fire in that way ever 
since. 

The natives of Nias, an island to the west of Sumatra, say 
that in the olden time certain evil spirits called Belas used 
to consort with mankind in a friendly way, but only the 
Belas knew how to make fire, and they kept the secret to 
themselves, though they were willing enough to lend fire to 
men. One day a man, whose fire had gone out, went to 
borrow it from the wife of a Bela. To prevent him from 
seeing how she made it, she proposed to cover him up with 
a garment. But he said, ‘‘I can see through a garment ; 
put a basket over me.” Shedid so, but while she made fire, 
he looked through the interstices of the basket, and so 
learned the secret. ? , 

The Andaman Islanders say that after the great flood, 
which extinguished all fires on earth, the ghost of a drowned 
man assumed the form of a kingfisher and flew up to the sky, 
where he discovered the Creator seated beside his fire. The 
bird seized a burning log in its beak, but accidentally dropped 
it on the Creator, who, smarting with pain, hurled the brand 
at the awkward bird. The missile missed the kingfisher but 
dropped near the survivors of the flood, who thus recovered 
the use of fire.® 


1 A. C. Kruijt, ‘‘De legenden der Poso-Alfoeren aan- 
gaande de eerste menschen,” Mededeelingen van wege het Ne- 
derlandsche Zendelinggenootschap, x xxviii. (1894), pp. 340 ay. ; 
N. Adriani en Alb. C. Kruijt, De Bare’e-sprekende Toradjas 
van Midden-Celebes (Batavia, 1912-14), ii. 186 sq. 

2L. N. H. A. Chatelin, ‘‘Godsdienst en bijgeloof der 
Niassers,” Tijdschrift voor Indieche Taal- Land- en V olken- 
kunde, xxvi. (1880), p. 132; E. Modigliani, Un Viaggio a 
Nias (Milan, 1890), pp. 629 sg. Compare H. Sundermann, 
Die Insel Nias (Barmen, 1905), p. 70. 

3 FE. H. Man, On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the An- 
daman Islands (London, n.d.), pp. 98 sq. Compare Census 
of India, 1901, vol. iii. The Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 
by Sir Richard C. Temple (Calcutta, 1903), p. 63; M. V. 
Portman, ‘‘The Andaman fire-legend,” The Indian Ant- 
quary, xxvi. (1897), pp. 14-18. 
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The Thay or Tai of Siam have likewise a legend of a 
great flood which extinguished all fires on earth. The 
survivors sent three several messengers, a man, a serpent, 
and an owl, one after the other, to the Spirit of the Sky 
to procure fire, but none of them succeeded in the task. 
At last they applied to the gad-fly, and he willingly under- 
took the duty, only stipulating that if he aaocaeded in his 
mission he should be free thenceforth to batten on the thighs 
of buffaloes and the legs of men. His terms being accepted, 
the gad-fly flew up to the sky. Now the eyes of a gad-fly 
are not in its head but at the root of its wings; at least the 
Thay think so. But when Sky asked the gad-fly, ‘‘ Where 
are your eyes?” the cunning insect replied, ‘‘ They are just 
where other people’s eyes are.” ‘‘Then,” pursued the Sky, 
‘‘where will you shut yourself up so as to see nothing?” 
The artful gad-fly answered, ‘‘I see through the sides of a 
pitcher just as if they did not exist ; but put me in a basket 
with interstices, and I see absolutely nothing.” The simple- 
minded Sky accordingly put the gad-fly in a basket with 
interstices and set about making fire by the process of draw- 
ing a cord rapidly to and fro in the notch of a stick. En- 
sconced in the basket, the gad-fly saw the whole pa and 
communicated the secret tomen.' In this story the eas he 
trick of peeping through the interstices of a basket resembles 
Na trick played by the man in the corresponding story from 

ias. 

The Ba-ila, a tribe of Northern Rhodesia, in South Africa, 
tell how the Mason-Wasp brought fire from God. They say 
that formerly there was no fire on earth, so all the birds 
assembled together and asked, ‘‘ Whence shall we get fire?” 
Mason-Wasp offered to go to God to get some, and the 
Vulture, the Fish-Eagle, and the Crow volunteered to go 
with him. So they all flew off; but first the Vulture, then 
the Fish-Eagle, and then the Crow expired with the effort, 
and their bones fell to the earth. Only Mason-Wasp won 
his way to God and told him that he was come to ask for fire. 
God gave him fire and his blessing as well, saying, ‘‘ You 
shall not have to beget children. hen you desire a child, 
go and look into a grainstalk and you will find an insect 


1 A. Bourlet, ‘‘ Les Thay,” Anthropos, ii. (1907), pp. 921- 
: .2 See above, p. 334. = 
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day you will he has changed and become just as you are 
ore So it is to-day: Mason-Wasp builds a house, 
oats for the fireplace, just as he was commanded by 


This African account of the origin of fire on earth is 
vi! omer as follows by the writers who have recorded it : 
‘¢The Mason-Wasp, the Prometheus of the Ba-ila, with its 
indigo-blue wings, yellow abdomen, and black and orange 
legs, is a common object in Central Africa. It builds its cell 
of mud not only on the fireplaces, as the tale narrates, but 
also (and this is a great nuisance) on walls, books, and 
pictures in one’s dwelling. In the cell it lays its : 
rig are with a caterpillar or grub, and seals them up; then 
it builds other cells, until quite a large unsightly lump of 
clay is left on the wall. As the young grubs hatch out they 
eat the insects which have been benumbed, but not killed, by 
the sting of their parent. We have here an interesting 
example of how the observation of natives is correct up to 
a certain point ; but not taking into consideration, because 
they have not noticed, all the facts, the conclusion they draw 
is Nai They suppose Ngongwa to metamorphose into a 
Mason- Wasp ; and this tale is to explain why it is so, as well 
as to account for the domestic fire.” ? 

A very different story of the origin of fire is tuld by the 
Basongo Meno, a group of tribes in the Congo basin, whose 
territory lies to the north of the Sankuru and Kasai rivers. 
They say that from the earliest times they have made their 
fishing-traps out of the ribs of the Raphia palm. One day a 
man, constructing such a trap, wished to bore a hole in the 
end of one of the ribs, and he used a small pointed stick for 
the purpose. In the process of boring fire was elicited, and 
this method of proouring fire has been employed ever since. 





— eee 


1K. W. Smith and A. M. Dale, The Ila-speaking Peoples 
of Northern Rhodesia (London, 1920), ii. 345 eq. 
2 E. W. Smith and A. M, Dale, op. ci#. ii. 346 eq. 
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Hence large plantations of Raphia palm are maintained by 
the people to supply them with fire-sticks.! 

In Loango they say that once on a time the spider spun a 
long, long thread, and that the wind caught one end of the 
thread and carried it up to the sky. Then the woodpecker 
climbed up the thread, and pecking at the celestial vault 
made those holes in it which we call stars. After the wood- 
pecker had thus ascended, man alsu clambered up the thread 
to the sky and fetched down fire.? 

The Ekoi of Southern Nigeria, on the borders of the 
Cameroons, say that in the beginning of the world, the Sky 
God, Obassi Osaw, made everything, but he did not give fire 
to the people who were on earth. A chief named Etim ‘Ne 
sent the Lame Boy, who at that time was not lame, to the 
Sky God to ask for fire. The Lame Boy went and proffered 
the request, but the Sky God refused it angrily and sent him 
back to earth. Next the chief went himself to the deity and 
humbled himself before him; but he fared no better and had 
to return home empty-handed. Etna ta the Lame Boy 
undertook to steal tire from the Sky God. With that view 
he went and took service with the Sky God, and after he 
had served the deity for some days, the god said to him, 
‘*Go to the house of my wives, and ask them to send me a 
lamp.” The boy gladly did as he was bidden, for it was in 
the house of the god’s wives that the fire was kept. He 
waited till the lamp was given him, and then brought it back 
with all speed. Once, after he had stayed many days among 
the servants, the Sky God Obassi sent hi:n again for a lamp; 
and this time one of the wives said, ‘‘ You can light the lamp 
at the fire.” The boy took a brand and lighted the lamp, 
then he wrapped the brand in plantain leaves and tied it 
up in his cloth. He carried the lamp to his master ; but that 
night, when all the people were asleep, he took the fire-brand 
which he had wrapped in plantain leaves, and carrying it he 
set out homeward. . When he reached the earth once more, 
he took the fire to his chief and showed it to him. So the 
first fire was made on earth. But looking down from his 
house in the sky the god, Obassi Osaw, saw the smoke rising, 


z a Torday et T. A. Joyce, Les Bushongo (Brussels, 1910), 
pp. 275 ag. 
? Die Loango-Hxpedition, iii. 2, von E. Pechuél-Loesche 
(Stuttgart, 1907), p. 135. : 
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and he said to his eldest son, ‘‘ Go, ask the boy.if it is he who 
has stolen the fire.” His eldest son came down to earth and 
delivered his father’s message. The lad confessed, saying, 

‘‘ I was the one who stole the fire. The reason why I hid it 
was because I feared.” The god’s eldest son, whose name 
was Akpan, replied, ‘‘I bring you a message. Up till now 
you have been able to walk. From to-day you will not be 
able to do so any more.” That is the reason why the Lame 
Boy cannot walk. He it was who first brought fire to earth 
from Obassi’s house in the sky.! 

. The Lengua Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco say that in 
carly times men, being unable to produce fire, were compelled 
to eat their food raw. But one day an Indian found a fire 
which a certain bird had kindled in order to cook snails In 
the bird’s absence he stole some of the burning sticks and 
communicated the fire to his friends, who that night cooked 
their food for the first time. When the bird, soaring up in 
the sky, saw the Indians sitting round the stolen fire, he was 
very angry, and created a great thunderstorm, accompanied 


by terrible lightning, which terrified the.people. Hence, 


whenever it thunders, it is a sign that the thunder-bird is 
angry and is seeking to punish the Indians by fire from the 
sky ; for ever since the bird lost its fire it has had to eat its 
food raw.? 

The Tapietes, an Indian tribe of the Gran Chaco, say that 
of old the black vulture obtained fire by means of lightning 
from heaven, while as yet the Indians had no fire. However, 
a frog stole two sath from the black vulture’s fire and 
brought them in his mouth to the Tapietes. Since then the 
ary have had fire, and the black vulture has had none. 
Robbed of his fire, the black vulture sat down with his 
hands over his head and wept.? 

The Tembes, an Indian tribe of north-eastern Brazil, in 
the province of Grao Para, say that formerly fire was in the 
possession of the king vulture. The Tembes, being destitute 


1 P. Amaury Talbot, In the Shadow of the Bush (London, 
Meee 370 8 


. B. Grubb, An Unknown People in an Unknown 


Land (London, 1211), PP; 97-99. . 
® EK. Nordenskidld, Indtanerleben. El Gran Chaco (Leip- 


sic, 1912), pp. 313 eg. For other stories of the origin of fire,. 


see td., pp. 21 eg., 110 sq. - 
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of fire, had to dry their meat in the sun. So they resolved 
to steal fire from the king vulture. For this purpose they 
killed a tapir and let it lie for three days, after which the 
carcase was rotten and full of maggots. The king vulture 
and his clan now came down to partake of the feast. They 

ulled off their garments of feathers and appeared in bumau 
orm. They had brought with them a fire-brand, and with 
it they kindled a great fire. They gathered the maggots, 
wrapped them in leaves, and roasted them. Then the 
Tembes, who had lain in ambush ran to the spot, but the 
vultures flew up and bore the fire to a place of safety. . Thus 
the Indians exerted themselves in vain for three days. Then 
they built a hunting-shelter beside the carrion, and an old 
medicine-man hid in it. The vultures came again and 
kindled their fire close to the shelter. And when they had 
laid aside their feather-garments and were roasting the 
maggots, the old man jumped out on them. The vultures at 
once made for their cast-off garments, the old man snatched 
a fire-brand, and by means of it he put fire into all the trees 
from which the Indians now extract it by friction. 

The Arekuna Indians of northern Brazil tell of a certain 
man named Makunaima, who lived with his brothers long 
ago before the great flood. They had as yet no fire and were 
compelled to eat all their food raw. So they sought for fire 
and found the little green bird called by the natives mutug 
(Prionttes momota) which was said to be in possession of fire. 
The bird was in the act of fishing, and Makunaima tied a 
string to its tail without its knowledge. The string was very 
long, and following it up the brothers came to the bird’s 
house, from which they carried away fire with them. After- 
wards there came a great flood, and a certain rodent, which 
the natives call akuls (Dasyprocta agutt), saved itself from 
drowning by creeping into a hole in a tree and bunging up 
the hole. There in the hole the creature made fire; but the 
fire caught the animal’s hinder quarters and changed into red 
hair. Hence the beast has had red hairs on that part of its 
body to this day.? . 

1 Th. Koch-Griinberg, Indianermdrchen aue Stidamertka 
(Jena, 1920), No. 65, pp. 186 sq. 

2 Th. Koch-Griinberg, Vom Rorotma zum Orinoco (Berlin, 


1916-17), ii. 33-36. For another story of the origin of fire, 
told by the Taulipang Indians of the same region, see ¢d. ii. 76. 
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The Tarumas, an Indian tribe inhabiting the forests in the 
south-eastern region of British Guiana, say that in the begin- 
ning two brothers only lived on earth ; there was no woman. 
Afterwards the younger brother Duid fished up the first 
woman from a deep pool and married her. The two brothers — 
lived in separate houses near each other. They had always 
eaten their food raw, having no fire to cook it with; but 
they noticed that the woman ate nothing raw except fruit. 
At last, after many years, when she was an old woman and 
had borne many children, the elder brother forced her by 
threats of violence to reveal her secret. So she sat down, 
and spreading her legs wide apart produced fire from her 
genital canal. From that fire is descended the fire which we 
now use. One day as Duid was sitting on the bank of the 
river with his fire beside him, an alligator came and snapped 
up the fire in its jaws and carried it off. However, Duid’s 
elder brother recalled the alligator and induced it to disgorge 
its fiery prey. The fire itself was uninjured, but it had 
burned out the alligator’s tongue, and in consequence the 
alligator has been tongueless ever since. Another day, soon 
afterwards, a maroudi picked up Duid’s fire and flew away 
with it. Again the elder brother came to the rescue. The 
bird was recalled and gave back the fire, but her neck was 
burned and has remained red to this day. Another day, 
when Duid was absent, a jaguar came along, and stepping on 
the fire burned his feet so badly that he has never since been 
able to plant them flat on the ground, but must walk on his 
toes. A tapir also came along and trod on the fire, and he is 
so slow in his movements that he was very badly burned and 
has had hoofs ever since.} 

The Cora Indians of Mexico tell how in former times the 
iguana, a species of lizard, was in possession of fire, and how, 
having quarretled with his wife and his mother-in-law, he 
retired to the sky, taking the fire with him. Thus there was 
no more fire on earth, because the iguana had carried it all 
away and kept it hidden up aloft. So the people assembled 
and consulted. They determined to send the raven up to the 
sky to fetch the fire down, but he failed in the attempt; so 


1 W. C. Farabee, The Central Arawaks (Philadelphia, 
1918), pp. 143-47 (University of Pennsylvania, Anthropolo- 
gical Publications, vol. ix.). 
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did the humming-bird, and all the other birds At last the 
opossum contrived to climb up to the sky. There he found 
an old man sitting by a fire. When the old man fell asleep, 
the opossum seized a firebrand and dragged it towards the. 
abyss by which the way to earth went down. Being over- 
taken by the old man, the opossum threw down the fire. It 
fell on the ground and set the earth on fire But the earth 
goddess extinguished the conflagration with her milk. The 
people carried away the fire, and it remained with them.! 
The Sia Indians of New Mexico say that Spider was the 
creator of men and all animals. He lived in a house under- 
ground, and there he made fire by rubbing a sharp-pointed 
stone on a round flat stone. But having kindled the fire, he 
kept it in his house, setting a snake, a cougar, and a bear to 
guard the first, second, and third door, that no one might 
enter and see the fire. So people on earth had no fire and 
grew weary of browsing on grass like deer. They sent the 
coy ote to steal fire for them from the nether world. He went, 
passed the warders at the doors of Spider’s house, because 
they were all asleep, and made his way into the room where 
Spider himself was slumbering beside the fire. Coyote 
hastened to the fire and lighted at it a cedar brand which 
was tied to his tail. Then he hurried away, and Spider 
awoke; but before he could rouse the sleeping warders, 
coyote was far on his way with the fire to the upper world.? 
The Navahoes of New Mexico say that when men first 
emerged from the earth, they found the animals already in 
possession of fire, though they themselves had none. Bat 
the coyote, the bat, and the squirrel, being friends of men, 
agreed to aid each other in procuring fire for mankind. So 
while the animals were busy playing the moccasin game, 
Coyote appeared on the scene with splinters of resinous pine- 
wood tied to his tail. While the attention of the animals 
was absorbed by the game, Coyote, dashed through the fire, 
the splinters attached to his tail took fire, and with his fiery 
train he fied, pursued by all the animals. When he was 
exhausted, he passed the fire to the bat, and when the bat in 





1K. Th. Preuss, Die Nayartt-Expedition, i. (Leipsic, 
1912), pp 177-81. 

Mrs. Matilda Coxe Stevenson. ‘‘The Sia,” Eleventh 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology (Washington, 
1894), pp. 26 sg., 70, 72 8g. 
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turn could run no more, he transmitted the fire to the 
squirrel, who contrived to carry it safe to the Navahoes.! 

This arrangement of relays of animal runners, who pass 
the stolen fire from one to another, is a common feature in 
North American myths of the origin of fire. A typical story 
of this sort, for example, is told by the Uintah Utes of north- 
eastern Utah. They relate how Coyote and his people the 
Eagle, the Humming-bird, the Hawk-Moth, the Chicken- 
Hawk, and so on, had no fire, and how, led by Coyote, they 
started out in search of it, till at last they came to the 
‘village of people who had fire. There, dancing round the 
fire, Coyote contrived to ignite the shredded bark which he 
had ‘stuck on his head in imitation of hair. Having thus 
secured the fire, he ran off with it, pursued by the people 
whose fire he had stolen. Growing tired, he passed the kre 
first to Eagle, who in turn transmitted it to Humming-bird, 
and so on. Finally, Coyote succeeded in bringing the 
precious fire, in a tube of old dry sagebrush, to his people, 
and explained to them how to make fire by boring a hole in 
‘@ piece of sagebrush with a piece of greasewood.? In this 
tale, as in many others of the same sort, the actors bear the 
names of animals or birds but are conceived in some measure 
as human. The confusion is not necessarily a product of 
‘totemism; the lack of the power to discriminate clearly 
between animals and men is rather a cause than an effect of 
totemism. 

The Sioux, Menomonis, Foxes, and several other Indian 
‘ tribes in the valley of the Mississippi, used to relate, like many 
other peoples, that the few survivors of the great flood were 
left without fire. To remedy this inconvenience the Master of 
‘Life sent a white raven to carry fire to them. But the bird 
stopped by the way to batten on carrion and allowed the 
fire to go out. For thie negligence the Great Spirit punished 
‘him by making him black instead of white. Then the Great 
Spirit sent a little grey bird (the erbette) as his messenger to 
carry fire to the man and woman, who alone had escaped 
from the flood. The bird did as he was bidden, and the 


1, Major E. Backus, ‘‘ An account of the Navajoes of New 
Mexico,” in H. R. Schoolcraft’s Indian Tribes of the United 
States (Philadelphia, 1853-1856), iv. 281 eq. 

' & A, I. Kroeber, ‘‘ Uteh Tales,” Journal of American 
Folk-lore, xiv. (1901), pp. 252-260. -. .. 
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Great Spirit rewarded him by giving him two little black 
bars on each side of his eyes. Hence the Indians regard the 
bird with great respect; they never kill it themselves, and 
they forbid their children to shoot it. Moreover, the 
imitate the bird by painting two little black bars on each 
side of their own eyes.? 

The Karok Indians of California say that in the early ages 
of the world men were without fire. For the Creator had 
hidden the fire and given it to two old hags to guard 
jealously. However, the Coyote, who was friendly to men, 
contrived to procure fire for them by stealing it from the 
two hags and passing it along a line of animal runners. 
Amongst the runners was the ground-squirrel, and the black 
‘spot which you see to this day just behind his fore-shoulders 
is the mark of the fire which burned him there when he was 
carrying it. Another of the runners was the frog. In those 
days he had a tail, but as he could not hop fast enough, one 
of the old hags, who came tearing after the fire-thief, caught 
him up and tweaked off his tail. That is why frogs have no 
tails down to this day.? 

The Tolowa Indians of California say that after the great 
flood there was no fire left on earth. However, the Spider 
.Indians and the Snake Indians contrived: by means of a 
‘captive balloon to ascénd to the moon and to steal fire from 
the Indians who inhabited the lunar orb.* The Maidu In- 
diaus of California relate how once Thunder carried off all 
the fire and kept it in his house, setting Woswosim (a small 
bird) to guard it and to prevent people from stealing it. 
However, with the help of two Lizards the people discovered 
the house of Thunder by its smoke, and they sent Mouse, 
Deer, Dog, and Coyote to get the fire, and they took 
a flute with them in which to carry the fire when they 
should. get it. Mouse contrived to steal the fire while the 
watcher slept, and the stolen element was given to the 


1 Francois-Vincent Badin, in Annales de [ Assoctaiton de 
la Propagation de la Foi, iv. (Lyons and Paris, 1830), 
pp. 537 sg. 

2S. Powers, Tribes of California (Washington, 1877), 
PP: 38 sq. (Contributions to North American Ethnology, 
vol. iii.). 

2S. Piece op. cit. pp. 70 sg. For other stories of the 
origin of fire, see id., pp. 161, 182, 273, 343 sq. 
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swiftest runner to carry in the tube. But Deer carried some 
of it in the hock of his leg, and that is why there is a 
reddish spot in his hock to this day. While they were 
making off with the fire, Thunder awoke, jumped up with 
a roar like thunder, and came tearing after the thieves. 
But Skunk shot him dead. So the people got home safely 
with the fire, and they have had it ever since.! 

While in the more southern tribes of North America the 
animal which is most commonly supposed to have procured 
fire for men is the coyote, in the more northerly tribe the 

lace of the coyote in the myth is taken by other animals or 
Birds, such as the deer, the beaver, the mink, and the raven. 
For example, among the tribes of Vancouver Island the 
thief of fire is usually the deer, who steals it in much the 
same way as the coyote, by tying resinous shavings of pine- 
wood to his tail or his bead and then whisking his tail or 
butting with his head through the fire, so that the shavings 
ignite and the animal makes off with its tail or head ablaze 
and with the usual hue and cry after it. Such stories are 
told, for example, by the Nootkas or Ahts,? the Catloltq, 
the Tlatlasikoala,* and the Kwakiutl® Indians, all of Van- 


1 Rowland B. Dixon, ‘‘Maidu Myths,” Bulletin of the 
American Museum of Natural History, xvii. part ii. (New 
York, 1902), pp. 65-67. 

2G. M. Sproat, Scenes and Studies of Savage Life 
(London, 1868), pp. 178 sg. ; George Hunt, ‘‘ Myths of the 
Nootka,” in ‘‘ Tsimshian Mythology,” by Franz Boas, Thirty- 
jirst Annual Report of the Burcau of American Ethnology 
(Washington, 1916), pp. 894-896. Compare Franz Boas, 
Indianische Sagen von der Nord-Pacifischen Kiiste Amerikas 
(Berlin, 1895), p. 102. In this last version Deer fails in his 
attempt to steal fire from the Wolves, its owners; but the 
theft is successfully perpetrated by Woodpecker and a 
creature called Kwatiath, who, in carrying the fire, inad- 
vertently put it to his cheek and so burned a hole in his 
cheek, which may be seen there to this day. 

3 Franz Boas, Indianteche Sagen von der Nord-Pacifischen 
Kiiste Amerikas, pp. 80 sq. 

4 Franz Boas, Indianische Sagen von der Nord-Pacifischen 
Kiiste Amerikas, p. 187. 

5 George M. Dawson, ‘‘ Notes and Observations on the 
Kwakiool people of Vancouver Island,” Transactions of the 
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couver Island. Myths of the same sort are current among 
the tribes on the adjacent. coast of British Columbia, such 
as the Awikenoq? and the Tsimshian.* Among the Heiltsuk, 
another tribe on the coast of British Columbia, the Deer is 
said to have borne a title meaning the Torch-bearer, because 
he stole the fire by means of wood tied to bis tail.® 

In a myth told by the Thompson Indians, who inhabit the 
interior of British Columbia, the Coyote reappears as the 
first thief of fire, who stole it in the usual way by dancin 
round a fire with a head-dress of combustible shavings an 
then running away as soon as the shavings ignited. The 
parallel with the southern myths is completed by a chain of 
animals, including Fox, Wolf, and reyes fe to which Coyote 
passed the fire, and who ran with it till they succumbed, 
one after the other.‘ But in other versions of the myth told by 
the Thompson Indians the thief of fire is the Beaver, assisted 
by the Eagle or by the Eagle and the Weasel together. A 
very similar story of the theft of fire is told by the Lillooet 
Indians, who are neighbours of the Thompson Indians. In 


—-—-——— 


Royal Society of Canada, vol. v. section ii. (1887), p. 22. 
In another Kwakiutl version of the myth the thief 1s not 
the Deer but the Mink, who stole the first fire for men from 
the ghosts. See Franz Boas, Indianische Sagen von der 
Nord-Pacifischen Kiiste Amerikas, p. 158. 

1 Franz Boas, Indianische Sagen von der Nord-Pacifischen 
Kiiste Amerikas, pp. 213 eq. 

2 Franz Boas, ‘‘ Tsimshian Mythology,” Thirty-first 
Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
(Washington, 1916), p. 63. 

8 Franz Boas, Indianische Sagen von der Nord-Pacifischen 
Kiste Amerikas, p. 241. 

4 James A. Teit, ‘‘Thompson Tales,” in Folk-tales of 
Salishan and Sahaptin Tribes, edited by Franz Boas 
(Lancaster, Pa., and New York, 1917), p. 2 (Memotre of the 
American Folk-lore Society, vol. xi.). 

5 James Teit, ‘‘Mythology of the Thompson Indians,” 
The Jesup North Pacific Expedition, vol. viii. part ii. 
(Leyden and New York, 1912), pp. 229 ag. 338 sg. (Memoirs 
of the American Museum of Natural History) ; +d. Tradi- 
tions of the Thompson River Indians of British Columbia 
(Boston and New York, 1898), pp. 56 sq. 
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their version also the thief is the Beaver, and his accomplice 

‘is the Eagle, who diverts the attention of the owners of the 
fire, while Beaver conveys it away in a clam-shellL! A 
like tale is told by the Okanaken Indians, who form the 
most easterly division of the Salish stock in British 
Columbia. In their version the fire is stolen from tLe sky 
people by the animals who climb up to the sky along a chain 
of arrows constructed in the way which has been already 
described.2, Having reached the upper world in this inanner, 
Beaver and Eagle are deputed to secure the fire, and they do 
so as before, Eagle attracting the attention of the Sky 
people, while Beaver makes off with the fire, which he has 
stowed away for safety under his skin. On reaching the 
‘top of the ladder of arrows in order to descend to earth, 
the animals scuffle among themselves as to who should yo 
down first, and in the scuffle the ladder breaks before they 
could all descend by it. Hence some of them had to jump 
down, and Catfish and Sucker broke their heads in leaping, 
which explains why their heads are so funny to this day.® 
An almost precisely similar story is told by the Sanpoil 
Indians, another tribe of. the Salish stock who live in 
- Washington State.‘ , 

The Chilcotin Indians, in the interior of British Columbia, 
tell how in the old days there was no fire in the world 
except in the house of one man, who would not give it to 
anybody. But Raven contrived to steal fire from him by 
the familiar device of tying pitchwood shavings in bis hair, 
.dancing round the man’s fire, and then poking his head in 
the fire, so that the shavings ignited. Thus Raven got fire 
and used it to kindle conflagrations all over the country. 
When the woods began to burn, the animals ran for their 


1 James Teit, ‘‘ Traditions of the Lillooet Indians of 
British Columbia,” Journal of American Folk-lore, xxv. 
(1912), pp. 299 éq. 

. § See above, Appendix, ‘‘ War of Earth on Heaven,” 
pp. 318 sqq. . 

* §C. Hill Tout, ‘‘Report on the Ethnology of the 
Okanaken ‘of British Columbia,” Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, xli. (1911), p. 146. 

“ See above, Appendix, ‘‘ War of Earth on Heaven,” 
pp. 325 sq. : | ; 
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lives and most of them escaped ; but the rabbit did not run 
fast enough, and the fire caught him up, and burned his 
feet. That is why rabbits have black spots on the soles of 
their feet to this day. And after the trees had caught fire, 
the fire remained in them, which is the reason why wood 
burns to-day, and why you can get fire by rubbing two 
sticks together. . 

The Haida Indians of Queen Charlotte Islands say that 
long ago people had neither fire, nor daylight, nor fresh 
water, nor the olachen fish, all these good things being in the 
possession of a great chief or deity who lived where is now 
the Nasse River, and who kept them all to himself. But the 
cunning Raven contrived to steal all these boons from the 
selfish chief or deity and to communicate them to mankind. 
The way in which he stole fire was this. He did not dare to 
appear in his proper shape in the chief’s house ; but assuming 
the form of a leaf of the spruce fir he floated on the water 
near the house. Now the chief had a daughter, and when 
she went down to draw water, she drew up the leaf along 
with it, and afterwards, taking a draught of the water, she 
swallowed the leaf. Shortly a tterwacds she conceived and 
bore a child, who was no other than the subtle Raven. Thus 
Raven gained an entry into the lodge. Watching his chance, 
he one day picked up a burning brand, and donning his coat 
of feathers (for he could don and doff his poneee at will) he 
flew out of the smoke-hole, carrying fire with him and 
spreading it wherever he went. ? 

The Tlingit Indians of Alaska also tell of the wonderful 
doings of Raven in the early days of the world. They say 
that fire did not then exist on the earth, but only on an 
island in the sea. Raven flew thither, and picking up a 





1 Livingston Farrand, ‘‘ Traditions of the Chilcotin 
Indians.” The Jesup North Pazific Expedition, vol. ii. 
‘part i. ((New York], 1900), p. 3 (Memoir of the American 
- Museum of Natural History). , 

2G. M. Dawson, Report on the Queen Charlotte Islands, 
‘1878 (Montreal, 1880), pp. 1498-151B (Geological Surv.y of 
Canada). A less romantic version of the Haida story is 
current in the Masset dialect. See John R. Swanton, ‘‘ Haida 
-texts—Masset dialect,” The Jesup North Pacific E stton, 
vol. x. part ii. (Leyden and New York, 1908), pp. 315 eq. 
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firebrand in his bill returned. But so great was the distance 
that when he came to land the brand was almost consumed, 
and even Raven’s bill was half burnt off. As soon as he 
reached the shore, he dropped the glowing embers on the 
ground, and the scattered sparks fell on stones and wood. 
And that, the Tlingit say, is the reason why both stones and 
wood still contain fire; for you can strike sparks from 
stones by striking them with steel, and you can produce fire 
from wood by rubbing two sticks together.! 

In another Tlingit version of the myth it is said that in 
the beginning men had no fire. But Raven (Yetl) knew that 
Snow-Owl, who lived far out in the ocean, guarded the fire. 
He commanded all men, who in those days still had the form 
of animals, to go, one after the other, to fetch fire ; but none 
of them succeeded in bringing it. At last the Deer, who 
then had a long tail, said, ‘‘I will take fir-wood and tie it to 
my tail. With that I will fetch fire.” So he ran to the 
house of Snow-Owl, danced round the fire, and at last 
whisked his tail close to the flames. Then the wood on his 
tail caught fire, and he ran away. Thus it came about that 
his tail was burnt off, and since that time the Deer ‘has had 
only a stumpy tail.? 

In Normandy they say that long ago there was no fire on 
earth and it was necessary to fetch fire from heaven. The 
people applied to the big birds, but they refused to under- 
take the task. At last the little wren offered to go, and 
succeeded in bringing back the fire to earth. But on the 
return journey all the wren’s feathers were burnt by the fire ; 
and to supply their place the other birds out of gratitude 
gave each a feather from his own plumage. Since that time 
the wren’s plumage has been speckled. The only bird that 
would not give a feather to clothe the wren was the screech- 
owl. All the birds attacked him to punish him for his 





1H. J. Holmberg, ‘‘ Ueber die Vélker des Russischen 
Amerika,” Acta Societatis Sctentiarum Fennicae, iv.. 
(Helsingfors, 1856), p. 339; Alph. Pinart, ‘‘ Notes sur les 
Koloches,” Bulletine de la Société d Anthropoloyte de Paris, 
[Ime série, vii. (1872), pp. 798 sg.; Aurel Krause, Die Tlinkit- 
Indianer (Jena, 1885), p. 263. 

8 Franz Boas, Indianische Sagen von der Nord-Pactfischen 
Kiiste Amertkas, p. 314. 
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hardness of heart. Hence he is forced to hide himself by day 
and only comes out at night.! Hence in Normandy the 
wren is much respected, and people believe that some 
misfortune would befall him who should kill the bird.2 Some 
say that fire from heaven would strike the house of any bad 
boy who should kill a wren or rob its nest.® 

n Brittany the same story is told of the wren, and there is 
the same unwillingness to hurt the bird. At Saint Donan 
they say that if little children touch a wren’s young ones, 
they will catch St. Lawrence’s fire: that is, they will suffer 
from pimples or pustules on the face, legs, and other parte of 
the body.‘ But in some parts of Brittany the same story is 
told of the robin redbreast. They say it was he who fetched 
the fire, and in doing so he burnt all his féathers, whereupon 
the other birds reclothed him by each one giving him a 
feather. Only the screech-owl refused to lend a feather ; 
hence, if he shows himself by day, all the little birds cry out 
on him.® In Guernsey they say that robin redbreast was the 
first who brought fire to the island. But while he was 
crossing the water, the fire singed his feathers, and hence his 
breast has been red ever since. 

At Le Charme, in the Département of Loiret, the stor 
goes that the wren stole the fire of heaven and was deacend- 
ing with it to earth, but his wings caught fire and he was 
obliged to entrust his precious burden to robin redbreast. 
But robin burned his breast by hugging the fire to it ; hence 
he in turn had to resign the office of fire-bearer. Then the 
lark took up the sacred fire, and carrying it safe to earth 





1 Jean Fleury, Littérature orale de la Basse Normandie 
(Paris, 1883), pp. 108 eg. Compare Amélie Bosquet, La 
Normandie Romanesque et Merveilleuse (Paris and Rouen, 
1845), pp. 220 sq. 

* Alfred de Nore, Coutumes, Mythes, et Traditions des 
Provinces de France (Paris and Lyons, 1846), p. 271. 

* Amélie Bosquet, op. ctt. p. 221. 

‘4 P. Sébillot, Traditions et Superstitions de la Haute- 
Bretagne (Paris, 1882), ii. 214 eg. 

5 P. Sébillot, Traditions et Superstitions de la Haute- 
Bretagne, ii. 209 aq. 

6 Charles Swainson, The Folk-lore and Provincial Names 
of British Birds (London, 1886), p. 16. 
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delivered the treasure to mankind.! This story resembles 
the American fire-myths in which the stolen fire is said to 
have been passed on from one to another along a line of 
animal runners 


IV.—MELAMPUS AND THE KINE OF Puytacus 
(Apollodorus 1. ix. 12) 


The story of Melampus and the kine of Phylacus or of 
Iphiclus is told by the Scholiast on Homer, who cites as his 
authority the seventh book of Pherecydes.? Since this version 
of the legend contains some picturesque details, which are 
omitted by Apollodorus, and probably affords a fair specimen 
of the manner of the early mythographer Pherecydes, it 
may be worth while to submit it to the reader in a transla- 
tion. As printed by Dindorf in his edition of the Scholia on 
Homer, the tale runs as follows ?: 

‘* Neleus, son of Poseidon, had a daughter named Pero, of 
surpassing beauty, but he would give her in marriage to 
none except to him who should first drive away from Iphiclus 
at Phylace the cows of his (that is, of Neleus’s) mother 
Tyro.© When all hesitated, Bias, son of Talaus,® alone 
undertook to do it, and he persuaded his brother Melampus 


1K. Rollund, Faune Populaire de la France, ii. (Paria, 
1879), p. 294; P. Sébillot, Le Folk-lore de France (Paris, 
1904-1907), iii. 156. 2 See above, pp. 341 saq. 

3 Scholiast on Homer, Od. xi. 287. 

* Scholia Graeca in Homeri Odysseam, ed. G. Dindorf 
(Oxford, 1855), vol. ii. pp. 498 aq. 

5 The cows belonged originally to Tyro, the mother of 
Neleus. But when Neleus was under age, Iphiclus stole the 
kine and kept them. On growing up, Neleus demanded back 
the cattle, but Iphiclus refused to return them. Hence 
Neleus was driven to promise the hand of his beautiful 
daughter Pero to anyone who should succeed in recovering 
the stolen kine. See Eustathius, on Homer, Od. xi. 292, 
p. pee Phylace was in Thessaly (Scholiast on Homer, Od. 
xi. ). 

8 According” to Apollodorus (i. 9. 13), Talaus was not the 
father but the son of Bias. 
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to achieve the task. And he, although as a soothsayer he 
knew that he should be kept a prisoner for a year, went to 
Othrys! to get. the cows. The watchmen there and the 
herdsmen caught him in the act of stealing, and handed him 
over to Iphiclus. And he was kept in bonds with two ser- 
vants, a man and a woman, who were put in charge of him. 
Now the man treated him kindly, but the woman treated 
him scurvily. But when the year was nearly up, Melampus 
heard some worms overhead saying among themselves that 
they had gnawed through the beam. On hearing that, he 
called the attendants and bade them carry him out, the 
woman taking hold of the bed by the foot, and the man by 
the head. So they took him up and carried him out, But 
meantime the beam broke and fell on the woman and killed 
her. The man reported to Phylacus what had happened, 
and Phylacus reported it to Iphiclus. And they came to 
Melampus and asked him who he was. He said he was a 
soothsayer. And they promised to give him the cows if he 
should discover some means whereby Iphiclus might beget 
children. On this subject they gave mutual pledges. And 
Melampus sacrificed an ox to Zeus and cut it into portions 
for all the birds, and they all came, save one vulture. And 
Melampus asked all the birds pay of them knew means 
whereby Iphiclus might have children. And being all 
puzzled, they brought the vulture. He at once discovered 
the cause of the inability to beget children. For while 
Iphiclus was still a child, Phylacus had pursued him with a 
knife because he saw him misbehaving; then not catching 
him up, Phylacus stuck the knife in a certain wild pear-tree 
and the bark had grown round it, and on account of his fright 
Iphiclus had no longer the power to get children. So the 
vulture advised them to get the knife from the wild pear- 
tree, and wiping off the rust from it to give it in wine to 
Iphiclus to drink for ten days; for by that means he would 
get children. And having done so, Iphiclus recovered his 
virility and got a son Podarces. And he gave the cows 


1 Accepting the correction "O@puy, proposed by Barnes and 
approved by Buttmann, for the MS. reading ’O¢phy» or ’Oppdr. 
or Othrys, see Theocritus, iii. 43: 
Tay dyéday xm uderis ae’ “Obpvos dye MeAdurous 
és ITdAoy. 
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to Melampus, who took them and brought them to Pylus 
and gave them to Neleus as a bridal gift for Pero; and he 
ot her as a bride for his brother Bias. And children were 
rn to him, namely, Perialces and Aretus and Alphesiboea. 
goa story is to be found in the seventh book of Phere- 
cydes,” 

"The story is told in a nearly identical form by Eustathius, 
but without mentioning his authority.1 He adds, however, 
one or two touches to the narrative which deserve to be 
noticed. Thus he says that when Melampus heard the 
worms conversing overhead, he pretended to be ill and 
availed himself of this pretence in order to have himself. 
transported from the house which was so soon to collapse ; 
and again he tells us that Melampus invited all the birds to 
the sacrifice except the vulture, and that he questioned 
them all as to the means by which Iphiclus could beget 
children, but that none of them could answer, until last of 
all the vulture appeared and explained the matter. After 
concluding his version of the story, Eustathius calls at- 
tention to a scholium on Theocritus which adds a notable 
feature to the tale. According to the scholium, Phylacus, 
the father of Iphiclus, was gelding animals at the time when 
he frightened his little son by threatening him with the 
knife ; nay, in lifting up the knife to stick it in the tree he 
accidentally touched his son’s genital organs with it. This 
incident, though it is not mentioned in the scholium on 
Theocritus as that scholium now appears in our editions,’ 
is recorded in a scholium on Homer,‘ and it has all the 


1 Commentary on Homer, Od. xi. 292, p. 1685. 

2 dxréuvorrl wore TG SudrAdKy (aa wapecorhKe: ais Sy “Ipixdros, 
by enxATiac OéAwy 5 warhp Kal rata pes hy Kareixe pdxaipay, 
elra els 7d wAnoloy Bév8pov éunitat CeAfhoas, exhveyxey avrov Trois 
poplos ofrw otuBay. If the last two words are not corrupt, 
they seem to mean ‘“‘ by accident.” 

3 Schol. on Theocritus, iii. 43. In this scholium, as it now 
stands, Phylacus is said to have been engaged in cutting a 
tree (éxréuyovrl wore TG warpl SvAdny 3évdpov) instead of 
gelding animals. 

+ Schol. on Homer, Od. xi. 290 hy [scil. pdyatpay] erhveyxe 
@iAakos Th *IplerAw ex ray dypav exréuvoyts ta rTerpdroda. 
Here ray a&ypév seems to support the reading ray daypar 
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appearance of being an original and vital part of the narra- 
tive. It was, in fact, the contact of the gelding knife with 
the boy’s genitals which, on the principle of sympathetic 
magic, was supposed to have deprived him of his virility be- 
cause it had just deprived the rams of their generative power. 
The incident is reported by Apollodorus, except that he does 
not mention the actual contact of the knife with the boy’s 
enital organs. We can hardly doubt that the incident also 
ormed part of the story as told by Pherecydes, though the 
scholiast on Homer, who professes to reproduce the narra- 
tive of Pherecydes, has passed it over in silence, perhaps 
out of delicacy. The mode of cure recommended by the 
vulture, which undoubtedly was recorded by Pherecydes, 
furnishes another good example of sympathetic or, in the 
strict sense, homoeopathic magic. The lad recovered his 
virility by swallowing the rust of the knife which had de- 
prived him of his generative powers, exactly as the wounded 
Telephus was healed by the rust of the. spear which had 
wounded him.! 5 

On one point of the story our authorities are not agreed. 
Were the cattle which Melampus went to steal in possession 
of Phylacus or of his son Iphiclus? In one passage * Homer 
plainly says that the cattle were in possession of Iphiclus, 
and that it was Iphiclus who released Melampus after a 
forcible detention of a year. This is the version of the story 
accepted, doubtless on Homer’s authority, by Pausanias, by 
the scholiasts on Homer, Theocritus, and Apollonius 
Rhodius, and by Propertius.* But in another passage 
Homer affirms that Melampus was detained a prisoner in 
the house, not of Iphiclus, but of Phylacus.* This latter 
version is clearly the one accepted by Apollodorus, who 
speaks of the cows as in possession of Phylacus, and 
ascribes the release of Melampus to Phylacus and not to 


against the reading ray aiSolwy in the parallel passage of 
Apollodorus (i. 9. 12). See the Critical Note on that 
passage, vol. i. p. 88, note 5. 

1 See Apollodorus, Hpttome, iii. 20. 

2 Homer, Od. xi. 288 egq. 

3 Pausanias, iv. 36. 3; Scholiasts on Homer, Od. xi. 287 
and 290; Scholiast on Theocritus, iii. 43 ; Scholiast on Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 118; Propertius, ii. 3. 51 agg. 

4 Homer, Od. xv. 231 aq. 
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Iphiclus. Hence his text ought not to be altered, as it has 
been altered by some editors, in order to bring it forcibly 
into accord with the passages of Homer and the other 
writers in which the ownership, or rather the possession, of 
the cows is assigned to Iphiclus instead of to his father 
Phylacus. 

Hodorus also differs from Eustathius and the Scholiast 
on Homer in describing as a sacred oak the tree into which 
Phylacus stuck the bloody knife with which he had been 
gelding the rams ; whereas according to these other writers 
the tree was a wild pear-tree.? It is tempting to connect 
the sacred oak of which Apollodorus here speaks with the 
oak which a little before he had described as standing in 
front of the house of Melampus and as harbouring the brood 
of serpents to which Melampus owed his prophetic powers. * 
But the two trees can hasaly have been the same, if Me- 
lampus lived at Pylus and Phylacus in Thessaly. No doubt 
oaks were commonin ancient Greece as they still are in some 
parts of modern Greece, especially in the secluded highlands 
of Northern Arcadia. But why was the oak in which 
Phylacus stuck the knife a sacred tree? Thereby perhaps 
hangs a tale, which, like so many other stories of the olden 
time in Greece, is lost to us. 

The calling of all the birds together for a consultation, their 
profession of ignorance, and the subsequent information 
given by the bird which was the last to arrive, are common 
incidents of folk-tales. Thus in a Rumanian story all the 
storks are assembled by the King of the Storks to say where 
the water of life and the water of death are to be found ; 
but none of them can say, until at last a blind old stork 
comes forward from the rear and supplies the desired in- 
formation. So in a Hungarian story a twelve-headed 
os Se calls all his beasts together to tell him where White- 
land is; but none of them know. At last a lame wolf limps 


1 See Apollodorus, i. 9. 12, with the Critical Note, vol. i. 
p. 88, note !. 

2 The Scholiast on Theocritus iii, 43 adopts an attitude of 
judicial impartiality by describing the tree simply as a tree. 

3 ar orug, i. 9. 11. 

4M. Gaster, Rumanian Bird and Beast Stories (London, 
1915), pp. 263 sg. See below, pp. 356 ag. 
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forward and acts as a guide to Whiteland.’ In another 
Hungarian story the Queen of Mice summons all the mice to 
tell her where a certain castle is situated; but none of them 
can tell her. However, soon afterwards an old bald mouse 
appears who knows all about it.2 So in a modern Greek story 
an old woman calls all the birds together to learn where the 
Glass City is; but none of them know. At last she consults 
a lame bird, whom she had at first neglected to summon, and 
he knows where the Glass City is situated.* In another 
modern Greek story the eagle summons all the birds to tell 
him where the Zlinen Vilinen are to be found, but none of 
them can tell him. Then he remembers a lame hawk whom 
he had not summoned to the assembly ; so he sends for the 
lame hawk, who, as usual, gives the desired information.‘ 

In a German story the King of the Golden Castle has lost 
his way and comes to the Queen of Birds to ask if she can 
direct him to the Golden Castle. The Queen has never 
heard of it, and summons all her birds to inquire whether 
they know where the castle is ; but not one of them can tell. 
At last, after all the rest of the birds had assembled, up 
comes a stork. The Queen chides him for being so late, but 
he answers that he had come from far, being perched on the 
Golden Castle when he heard the Queen’s whistle summoning 
him home. So the stork takes the King on his back and flies 
with him to the Golden Castle. 


V.—TueE CLAsHine Rocks 
(Apollodorus 1. ix. 22) 


In folk-tales the water of life is sometimes said to be 
found between two huge cliffs, which dash together and 
separate again, barely allowing the hero or his messenger 

1G. Stier, Ungarische Volksmarchen (Pesth, n.d.), p. 9. 

2G. Stier, op. cit. pp. 142 aq. 

3 J. G. von Hahn, Griechische und Albanestsche Marchen 
(Leipsic, 1864), i. 138. 

* J. G. von Hahn, op. ctté., i. 184 ag. 

’ P. Zaunert, Deutsche Marchen sett Gremm (Jena, 1919), 
pp. 32-35. For more examples, see E. Cosquin, Oontes 


Populaires de Lorratine, i. 48. 
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time to snatch the precious liquid before they close on each 
other once more. Thus in a Russian story ‘‘ the hero is sent 
in search of ‘a healing and vivifying water,’ preserved 
between two lofty mountains which cleave closely together, 
except during ‘two or three minutes’ of each day. He 
follows his instructions, rides to a certain spot, and there 
awaits the hour at which the mountains fly apart. ‘Sud- 
denly a terrible hurricane arose, a mighty thunder smote, 
and the two mountains were torn asunder. Prince Ivan 
spurred his heroic steed, flew like a dart between the moun- 
tains, dipped two flasks in the waters, and instantly turned 
back.’ He himself escapes safe and sound, but the hind legs 
of his horse are caught between the closing cliffs and 
smashed to pieces. he magic waters, of course, soon 
remedy this temporary inconvenience.” 3 

In a Rumanian story the hero Floria is ordered by a king 
to procure for him the water of life and the water of death. 
In this difficulty the hero applies to a stork who, grateful 
for a kindness that Floria had done him, was ready to assist 
him to the best of his power. Accordingly the stork, who 
happened to be the king of storks, returned to his palace, 
called all the storks together, and asked them whether the 
had seen or heard or been near the mountains that knoc 
against one another, at the bottom of which are the fountains 
of the water of life and the water of death. None of the 
young strong storks could tell, but at last there came from 
the rear a stork, lame on one foot, blind in one eye, with a 
shrivelled body ‘and half his feathers plucked out. This 
maimed bird said, ‘‘ May it please your majesty, I have been 
there, and the proofs of it are my blinded eye and my 
crooked leg.” Notwithstanding these painful experiences 
the gallant bird undertook once more to put his life to 
hazard and to fetch the water of life and death. After 
providing himself with fresh meat and two bottles, the 
stork flew straight to the place where the mountains were 
knocking against one another, thus ues anyone from 
approaching the fountains of life and death. It was when 
the sun had risen as high as a lance that he espied in the dis- 
tance those huge mountains which, when they knocked against 


1 W. R. S. Ralston, Russian Folk-tales (London, 1873), 
pp. 235 <q. 
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each other, shook the earth and made a noise that struck fear 
and terror into the hearts of those even who were far away. 
When the mountains had recoiled a little, the stork was 
about to swoop down between them and get the water, when 
suddenly a swallow flew to him from the heart of the 
mountain and warned him, on peril of his life, to wait till 
noon, when the mountains rested for half an hour. ‘‘ As 
soon as thou seest,” said the swallow, ‘‘ that a short time 
has passed and they do not move, then rise up as high as 
possible into the air, and drop down straight to the bottom 
of the mountain. There, standing on the ledge of the stone 
between the two waters, dip thy bottles into the fountains 
and wait until they are filled. Then rise as thou hast got 
down, but beware lest thou touchest the walls of the moun- 
tain or even a pebble, or thou art lost.” The stork did as 
the swallow had told him; he waited till noontide, and 
when he saw that the mountains had gone to sleep, he 
soared up into the air, then shooting down into the depth, he 
settled on the ledge of stone and filled his bottles. Having 
done so he rose with them again, but when he had almost 
reached the top of the mountains, he touched a pebble. 
Immediately the mountains closed on him with a snap, but 
all they caught of him was the tail, which remained fast 
wedged between the two peaks of the mountains. With a 
great wrench he tore himself away, leaving his tail behind, 
but glad to escape with his life and with the two bottles of 
precious water. 

Here the nipping off of the stork’s tail resembles the 
nipping off of the dove’s tail in the Argonaut story. In a 
modern Greek story a girl fetches the water of life from a 
spring in a mountain which opens for a short time every day 
at noon. In issuing from the cleft she barely escapes, for 
the mountain closes on her and catches the skirt of her 
dress. But she draws her sword, severs the skirt, and 
having thus freed herself, she carries away the water of life 
and by means of it restores to life her two brothers, who had 
been turned to stone by the glance of a certain bird.? In 


1M. Gaster, Rumanian Bird and Beast Stories (London, 
1915), pp. 263-265. 

2J.G. v. Hahn, Griechische und albanesische Marchen 
(Leipsic, 1864), ii. 46 ag. 
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another modern Greek story a young man is directed to the 
water of life by an old woman. She tells him that within a 
certain mountain, which opens every day at noon, there are 
many springs, and that he must draw only from the par- 
ticular spring to which he should be guided by a bee, other- 
wise he would be lost.! 

An Eskimo story, which relates the adventurous voyage of 
a certain hero named Giviok, describes how ‘‘ he continued 
paddling until he came in sight of two icebergs, with a 
narrow passage between them; and he observed that the 
passage alternately opened and closed again. He tried to 
pass the icebergs by paddling round outside them, but they 
always kept ahead of him; and at length he ventured to go 
right between them. With great speed and alacrity he 
pushed on, and had just passed when the bergs closed to- 
gether, and the stern-point of his kayak got bruised between 
them.” 2 

Tylor proposed to explain the passage of the Argo be- 
tween the Clashing Rocks ‘‘as derived trom a broken-down 
fancy of solar-myth” ;* but the analogies on which he based 
the hypothesis seem dubious, and the episode, like the whole 
story of the voyage of the Argo, savours more of a simple 
folk-tale than of a solar myth. In spite of the resemblance 
of the incident in the Eskimo story it would be rash to 
suppose that the Greek tale of the Clashing Rocks was sug- 
- gested by a sailor’s reminiscence of an encounter with 
icebergs in some far northern sea. More probably it is a 
mere creation of a story-teller’s fancy. 


1 J. G. v. Hahn, op. cétt., ii. 280 eg. For other stories of 
the water of life enclosed between two clashing mountains or 
in a mountain that only opens for a short time, see J. G. v. 
Hahn, op. cét. i. 238, ii. 195, 284; A. Leskien und K. 
Brugman, Litautsche Volkslieder und Madrchen (Strasbourg, 
1882), p. 551. 

2H. Rink, Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo (Edinburgh 
and London, 1875), pp. 158 sq. 

3 (Sir) E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture? (London, 1873), 
i. 349. 
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VI.—Tue RENEWAL or YOUTH 
(Apollodorus 1. ix. 27) 


Stories like that of Medea and Pelias have been re- 
corded among European peasantry in Scandinavia, Germany, 
Russia, and Italy. They tell how Christ, or St. Peter, 
or the Devil, going about on earth in disguise, restored 
an old person to youth or a dead person to life by boiling 
him in a kettle or burning him in a smith’s forge, and 
how a bungler (generally a smith) tried to perform the 
same feat but failed.' A similar story is told of a certain 
mythical king of Cambodia, named Pra Thong Rat Koma, 
who in his later years was afflicted with leprosy. ‘‘A 
learned Brahmin offered to care him of his malady; but 
first it was necessary that he should be killed, and thrown 
into a cauldron of boiling medicine, from which he would 
emerge alive and clean. The King refused to believe in the 
Brahmin’s power, but the Brahmin took a dog, which he 
killed and threw into the boiling cauldron, when it im- 
mediately jumped out and frisked about. Still the Kin 
doubted. ereupon the Brahmin offered to slay himself, 
and he gave the King three drugs which were to be thrown 
successively into the cauldron. The first would give form 
to the dead body; the second, beauty; the third, life. 
Then the Brabmin flung himself into the boiling medicine, 
but the King, forgetful of his instructions, threw in all the 
drugs at once, and the Brahmin was changed to a stone 
statue.” 2 The Shans of Lakon tell a similar story of one of 


1 (Sir) G. W. Dasent, Popular Tales from the Norse 
(Edinburgh, 1859), pp. 106 agq., ‘‘The Master-Smith” ; 
Grimm, Household Tales, No. 81, ‘‘ Brother Lustig,” vol. i. 
pp. 312 sqg., 440 eg. (English translation by M. Hunt); 
W. R. 8. Ralston, Russian fFolk-tales (London, 1873), 
pp. 57 eqg., ‘‘The Smith and the Demon”; T. F. Crane, 
Italian Popular Tales (London, 1885), pp. 188 sg., ‘‘The 
Lord, St. Peter and the Blacksmith.” 

2p. A. Thompson, Lotus Land (London, 1906), pp. 
300 eg. The story is told, with some unimportant variations, 
by Adolf Bastian, who calls the king Krung Phala. See 
A. Bastian, Dte Voelker des oestlichen Asien, I (Leipsic, 
1866), pp. 444 sqq. 
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their early kings, who lived in the time of Buddha. The 
say that Kom-ma Rattsee, ‘‘a famous magician, demigod, 
and doctor, visited Lakon, and informed the princes and 
people that by his medicines and charms he could add beauty 
and restore youth and life to anyone, however he might have 
been dismembered and mangled. <A decrepit old prince, 
who was verging on dotage, and longed for a renewal of his 
youth, begged the magician to experiment upon him. The 
doctor, after mincing him up, prepared a magic broth, and, 
throwing the cragmente into it, placed it over the fire. 
After performing the necessary incantations, the prince, re- 
juvenated and a perfect beau, was handed out of the pot. 
He was so pleased with his new appearance, and the new 
spirit of youth and joy pervading him, that he entreated the 
magician to re-perform the operation, as he thought the first 
chopping up having been so successful, still greater benefits 
would accrue from its repetition. On the magician refusing, 
he clamorously persisted in his request. The demigod, an- 
noyed at his persistence and his covetousness, accordingly 
minced him up and put him into the pot, where he remains 
to this day. The hill where the Phya, or prince, was dipped, 
is called Loi Phya Cheh (the hill of the dipped Phya)’; and a 
hill near it is aati as Loi Rattsee (Russi), after the ma- 
gician.” ! 

The Papuans of Geelvink Bay, on the northern coast of 
Dutch New Guinea, tell of an old man who used to earn 
his living by selling the intoxicating juice of the sago-palm. 
But to his vexation he often found that the vessels, which 
he had set overnight to catch the dripping juice of the 
tapped palms, were drained dry in the morning. As the 
people in his village denied all knowledge of the theft, he 
resolved to watch, and was lucky enough to catch the thief 
in the very act, and who should the thief be but the 
Morning Star? To ransom herself from his clutches she 
bestowed on him a magical stick or wand, the possession of 
which ensured to its owner the fulfilment of every wish. 
In time the old man married a wife, but she was not pleased 
that her husband was so old and so covered with sca So 
one day he resolved to give her a joyful surprise by renewing 


1 Holt S. Hallett, A Thousand Miles on an Elephant 
tn the Shan States (Edinburgh and London, 1890), pp. 269 eq. 
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his youth with the help of his magic wand. For this 
purpose he retired into the forest and kindled a great fire of 
iron-wood. When the flames blazed up he flung himself 
among the glowing embers, and immediately his shrivelled 
skin peeled off, and all the scabs were turned into copper 
trinkets, beautiful corals, and gold and silver bracelets. ite 
himself came forth from the fire a handsome young man, 
decked himself with some of the ornaments and returned to 
his house. But there neither his wife nor her sister recog- 
nised him ; and only his little son cried out, ‘‘ There comes 
father!” However, when he explained to the women how 
he had been made young again, and convinced them of the 
truth of his story by conducting them to the place in the 
wood where the remains of the fire were still to be seen, 
with the rest of ‘the trinkets lying about, their joy knew no 
bounds. ? : 

We may conjecture that these stories reflect a real belief 
in the possibility of renewing youth and prolonging life by 
means of the genial influence of fire. The conjecture de- 
rives some support from a custom observed by the Wajagga 
of Mount Kilimandjaro in East Africa. Among them ‘‘ the 
wizards boast of possessing the power to protect people 
against sickness and death. A peculiar custom may be 
quoted as an example. It is called ndumo woika ndu 
nnint: ‘custom of boiling a nobleman.’ When a great man 
desires to make himself a name, and also to prolong his life, 
he has this ceremony performed over him. He invites all 
his relations to come who desire to take part in it. The 
wizard arrives early in the morning, and first of all causes a 
trench to be dug large enough to allow a man to lie on one 
side of it with his legs drawn up ; and his wife or a girl of 
the family lies down beside him. The wizard usually says 
to him, ‘ Step in with your favourite wife.’ Only in case she 
refuses does he ask a girl to do him this service. When the 
man with his female companion has laid himself down in the 


1 J. B. van Hasselt, ‘‘Die Noeforezen,” Zettschrift fiir 
Ethnologie, viii. (1876), pp. 176-178; J. L. van Hasselt 
‘‘ Die Papuastimme an der Geelvinkbai (Neuguinea),” Mst- 
tetlungen der Geographischen Gesellschaft zu Jena, ix. 
(Jena, 1891), pp. 103-105. The story is told more briefly 
by A. Goudswaard, Die Papoewa’s van de Geelvinksbaat 
(Schiedam, 1863), pp. 84-87. 
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trench, poles are placed over it, and on the poles banana- 
bark and earth. After the trench has thus been covered in, 
the man’s three hearthstones are set over them at the heads 
(of the pair), a fire is kindled between them, a pot is placed 
on the fire, and food is boiled in it. This fire is kept up till 
evening, and the boiled food is eaten by those who take part 
in the ceremony, while the two who lie in the trench get 
none of it. Not till evening are they liberated from their 
confinement. In the heat they have been obliged to sweat 
profusely. The wizard now spits on them and says more- 
over, ‘Long life! Even in war thou shalt not be slain, even 
a musket-ball will not hit thee.’”! Here the process of 
boiling a pot on a man’s own hearthstones over his, own 
head, while he sweats at every pore below, is perhaps the 
nearest approach that can safely be made to boiling him in 
. person, and the beneficial effect of it is supposed to be a 
prolongation of the ‘‘ boiled nobleman’s” life. But we have 
seen that the process of roasting, applied to babies, was 
believed by the ancient Greeks to be equally effectual in 
prolonging the lives of the infants, or rather in render- 
ing them immortal, by stripping off their mortal flesh and 
leaving only the immortal element.2 Thus the Creeks 
apparently reposed a robust faith in the renovating virtue 
both of roasting and boiling, but they drew a delicate 
distinction between the two, for while they roasted babies, 
they boiled old people, at least theoretically, like the 
Wajagga of Mount Kilimandjaro. Nor are these the only 
modes in which the primitive natural philosopher has at- 
tempted to repair the decaying energies of human and 
animal life by a judicious application of what we may call 
thermodynamics: for this purpose he has often either_leaped 
over fire or walked deliberately over glowing stones and has 
driven his flocks and herds through the smoke and the 
flames. These experiments in the art of prolonging life, 
by cauterising, so to say, the germs that threaten its con- 
tinuation, have been descrihed by me elsewhere.? 


1 Bruno Gutman, Dichten und Denken der Dschagganeger 
(Leipsic, 1906), p. 162. 

2 Above, pp. 311 sqq. 

? Balder the Beautiful, vol. ii. pp. 1 sgq., ‘* The-Fire- 
walk.” Compare Adonis, Attis, Ostrts, vol. i. pp. 179 sqq., 
‘* Purification by Fire.” 
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VII.—Tuz RESURRECTION oF GLAUCUS 
(Apollodorus 1m. iii, 1) 


Other ancient writers relate, like Apollodorus, how the 
seer Polyidus restored the dead Glaucus to life by laying on 
him a magical herb which he had seen a serpent apply with 
similar effect to a dead serpent.! A similar story was told of 
the resurrection of a Lydian legendary hero named Tylon or 
Tylus. It is said that one day as he was walking on the banks 
of the Hermus a serpent stung and killed him. His distressed 
sister, Moire, had recourse to a giant called Damasen, who 
attacked and slew the serpent. But the serpent’s mate 
culled a herb, “ the flower of Zeus,’’ in the woods, and bringing 
it in her mouth put it to the lips of the dead serpent, which 
immediately revived. In her turn Moire took the hint and 
restored her brother, Tylon or Tylus, to life by touching him 
with the same plant.?, The story seems to have been associated 
with Sardes, since it is clearly alluded to on the coins of that 
city. 

The fisherman, Glaucus of Anthedon, whom the ancients 
distinguished from Glaucus, the son of Minos, is said to have 
learned in like manner the life-giving property of a certain 
herb or grass by observing that when a dead or dying fish or, 


according to another account, hare was brought into contact 


1 Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 811 (perhaps following 
Apollodorus); Apostolius, Cent. v. 48; Palaephatus, De 
encredtb. 27; Hyginus, Fab. 136; td. Astronom. ii. 14. The 
story is told allusively by Claudian, De bello Gettco, 442-446 : 

Cretaque, si veraz narratur fabula, vidit 
Minoum rupto puerum prodire sepulchro : 

Quem senior vates avium clangore repertum 
Gramine restitutt ; mirae nam munere sortes 
Dulcta mella necem, vitam dedit horridus anguts. 

2 Nonnus, Dionys. xxv. 451-551; Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxv. 
14. The story, as we learn from Pliny, was told by Xanthus, 
an early historian of Lydia. 

3 B. v. Head, Catalogue of the Greek coins of Lydia, pp. 
cxi.-cxiii., with pl. xxvii. 12. As to Tylon and the ‘‘ herb 
of Zeus,” see further Adonts, Attis, Ostris®, i. 186 sq. 
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with it, the creature at once revived or came to life again ; 
having tasted the herb Glaucus became himself immortal 
and leaped into the sea, where he continued to dwell as a 
marine deity. 
The magical herb, which brings the dead to life again by 
ea ie contact, meets us sieewhess in folk-tales. Thus a 
modern Greek story relates how a mother, going in search of 
her dead son, killed a serpent by the way; how another 
serpent brought the dead serpent to life by laying a herb on 
its y; and how the mother, taking the hint, restored her 
dead son to life by means of the same herb.* In another 
modern Greek story a husband and wife, going in search of 
their dead son, see two serpents fighting and one of them 
killing the other. The husband says to his wife, ‘‘ Cover up 
the dead serpent with leaves, that no man may see it.” The 
wife does so, and immediately the dead serpent comes to life 
again. Thereupon the husband says to his wife, “ Fill your 
ket full of that herb, for it is a good medicine.”” Afterwards 
y means of the herb they restore their dead son to life.® 
Another modern Greek story tells how three ogres, as they 
sat talking together at a spring, saw two aca Baar fighting. 
One of the serpents struck the other such a violent blow wit. 
its tail that it out the body of the other clean through. But 
the two pieces wriggled to a herb that grew near, and wrapping 
themselves up in it were united into one body as before. 
When the youngest of the three ogres saw that, he said to his 
brothers, ‘“‘ That forebodes ill to us. Let us take some of 
this herb and go home, to see what is doing there.” So they 
returned to the crystal tower in which they dwelt, and found 
it dark and deserted; and not far off they discovered the 


1 Nicander, in the first book of his Aetolian History, cited 
by Athenaeus, vii. 48, pp. 296 Fr-2974; Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 754; Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 
1310: Ovid, Metamorph. xiii. 924 sqq. ; Ausonius, Mosella, 
276 sqq.; Servius on Virgil, Georg. i. 437. According to 
Nicander, it was a hare that was revived by the herb; 
according to the other writers it was the fish which Glaucus 
had just caught. 

2 J. G. von Hahn, Greechtsche und albanesische Marchen 
(Leipsic, 1864), ii. 204. 

3 J. G. von Hahn, op. cit. ii. 260. 
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headless body of the young prince who had married their 
sister. A little search revealed the as head, and by 
applying it to the body and rubbing the herb on the severed 
neck, they soon joined the two together. The prince started 
up, saying, “ Ah, brothers, how deep has been my sleep and 
how light my awakening ! ’"* 

Again, a German folk-tale relates how a young man of 
humble birth married a princess on condition that, if she 
died before him, he should be buried alive with her. She did 
die before him, and accordingly her young husband was 
conducted down into the royal vault, there to stay with the 
body of his dead wife till he died. While he sat there watching 
by the corpse and gloomily eae death, he saw a snake 
creep out of a corner of the vault and crawl towards the dead 
body. Thinking that the creature had come to gnaw the 
corpse, he drew his sword and hewed the snake in three 
pieces. After a time a second snake crawled out of the hole, 
and seeing the first snake cut in pieces, it went back again, 
but soon returned with three green leaves in its mouth. 
These leaves it laid on the three severed pieces of the dead 
snake, and poeuoirongy A the pieces joined together, and the 
dead snake came to life. Thereupon the two snakes retired 
together, but the leaves remained ying on the ground. The 
yo man picked them up, and by applying them to the 
mouth and eyes of his dead wife he resuscitated her. After 
that they knocked on the door of the vault and called out, 
till they attracted the notice of the sentinels and were released 
from confinement by the King in person. But the provident 
young man kept the three snake-leaves carefully, and it was 
ucky for him that he did so; for they afterwards served to 
restore himself to life, when he had been treacherously done 
to death by his ungrateful wife with the assistance of an 
unscrupulous 7 ieee : 

Again, in a Lithuanian story a young man on his travels 
sees two snakes fighting with such fury that both of them 
were wounded and mangled, and the yo man thought 
they would die on the spot. But after the gut the snakes 
crawled to a certain bush, and plucking leaves from it applied 


1 J. G. von Hahn, op. cit. ii. 274. 
2 Grimm, Household Tales, No. 16 (vol. i. pp. 70 eg., 
Margaret Hunt’s translation). 
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them to their wounded bodies, which were immediately made 
whole. Afterwards, when the young man had been foully 


murdered, he was brought to life again by some 
animals, whose life he had end wh which now ne pee 
kindness by fetching leaves the snakes’ bush an eae 


them on his body. No sodnar had they dois so than le co: 
vived and as “Why have you wakened me? I was 
— so soundly.’’2 
Yalachian story the hero, lying asleep, is beheaded by 
oar whereupon three friendly animals, a bear, a wolf, and 
ox, consult bow they may bring him to life again. After 
they have laid their heads together in vain, the fox meets a 
t which is carrying a herb in its mouth. The fox asks, 
What sort of herb is that which you are carrying there ? ” 
t answers, ‘‘ It is a magic herb; I will restore my 
ee "s head, which has been cut off.” “ Let me see it nearer,’ 
says the fox. The simple serpent complies with the request, 
and the fox seizes the herb in his mouth and makes off with it. 
By means of the herb he attaches the hero’s severed head to 
his body, and the application of a jugful of water of life, 
borrowed, or rather stolen, by the wolf from an old woman, 
soon completes the hero’s resurrection.* 

In a Russian story a mother is wandering in a wood with her 
dead baby at her breast. She sees an old serpent creep up 
to a dead serpent and restore it to life by rubbing it with a leaf. 
The mother snatches the leaf, and by touching her dead buby 
with it she resuscitates the infant.® 

In some stories the secret of the life-giving plant is learned, 
not from a serpent, but from some other animal. Thus in an 
Irish tale a woman, whose husband has been killed in single 
combat, sees two birds fighting and one of them killing the 
other. Then birds come and put leaves of a tree on the dead 


.bird, and in half an hour the dead bird comes to life. The 


widow puts the leaves on her dead husband, who had assumed 


1 A. Schleicher, Litauische Marchen, Sprichworte, Rdtsel 
und Lieder (Weimar, 1857), pp. 57-59. 

® Arthur und Albert Schott, Walachische Maehrchen 
(Stuttgart and Tubingen, 1845), p. 142. 

3G. Polivka, ‘‘ Zu der Erzihlung von der undankbaren 
oe ” Lettschrift des Vereins fiir Polkekunde, xiii. (1903), 
P 
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the form of a bird for the purpose of the single combat; and 
as usual the application of the magic plant effects the re- 
surrection of the corpse.* 

In a medieval! romance, a weasel having been killed by the 
blow of a stick, his mate brings a red flower and places it in 
the mouth of the dead weasel, which at once returns to life. 
The same flower thereafter, applied to a dead maiden, works 
on her the same miracle of resurrection.* 

In a story told by the Baraba, a Turkish tribe of Southern 
Siberia, the hero has his legs cut off through the treachery of 
his two elder brothers. Sitting disconsolate propped up 
against the wall of the house, he sees the mice gather about his 
severed limbs and begin to nibble them. He seizes a mouse 
and breaks one of its legs, saying, ‘‘ If I am lame, you shall be 
lame too.”” The other mice now gather about the lame mouse, 
and grubbing up a little white root out of the earth, give it to 
the lame mouse to eat. The mouse eats it, and after a time 
its broken leg is made whole, and the little creature runs away. 
The hero takes the hint, digs up the root with his nails, and 
eats it. After a time his two legs join on to his body aguin, 
and you could not detect so much as a scar at the joining.® 

In a Polish story a girl kills her too importunate lover and 
is buried with him in a vault. There she sees two ravens 
fighting and one of them killed by the other; whereupon 4 
third raven brings a herb in its bill, and by means of it brings 
the dead raven to life. As usual, the girl restores her dead 
lover to life by an application of the herb.‘ 

In an Italian story a hero rescues a princess from a horrible 
seven-headed dragon, which was about to devour her. In 
the combat the hero began by cutting off one of the dragon’s 
heads; but so soon as this happened, the dragon rubbed the 
headless neck on a herb that grew near, and at once the 


1 W. Larminie, West Irish Folk-tales and Romances 
(London, 1893), pp. 82 ag. 

2 P. Sébillot, Le Folk-lore de France, iii. 529, referring to 
Marie de France, Poésies, ed. Roquefort, i. 475. 

8 W. Radloff, Proben der Volkalitteratur der Tiirkischen 
Stamme Siid-Sibiriens iv. (St. Petersburg, 1872), pp. 77 eq. 

4G. Polivka, ‘‘Zu der Erzéhlung von der undankbaren 
Sa Zeitschrift des Vercins fiir Volkekunde, xiii. (1903), 
pp. 408 87. 
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severed head was reunited to the body. Seeing this, the 
hero killed the dragon by slicing off all his seven heads at 
one stroke, and after that he plucked a handful of the herb 
which had healed the dragon's dreadful wound. As usual, 
the magical herb thus acquired is afterwards turned to good 
account by the hero; for having the misfortune to decapitate 
his own brother, “like a pumpkin,” in consequence of a 
painful misunderstanding, he soon mended matters by 
rubbing the bleeding neck with the miraculous herb, where 
upon the head immediately rejoined its body, and the dead 
brother was restored to vigorous life.* 

In a Kabyle story a man sees two large spiders (tarantulas) 
fighting; one of them kills the other and then restores it to 
life by pressing into its nose the sap of a herb; the man takes 
the herb and by means of it restores to life his dead brother, 
who had been devoured by an ogress.” 

A Jewish story, in the Midrash Tanchuma, tells of a man 
who, travelling from Palestine to Babylon, saw two birds 
fighting with each other. In the fight one of the birds killed 
the other, but immediately brought it to life ated fetching 
a herb and laying it on the beak of the dead bird. As the 
herb dropped from the bird’s beak, the man picked it up and 
took it with him, intending to raise the dead by its means. 
When he came to the staircase leading up to Tyre, he found 
a dead lion by the wayside, and experimented on the animal 
by laying the herb on its mouth. The experiment was per- 
fectly successful. The dead lion came to life and devoured 
its benefactor. The story ends with the moral, Do not good 
to the wicked, lest evil befal thee. The same story is told 
at greater length in the Alphabet of Ben-Strah.* 

We may compare, also, an episode in a Socotran story 
which bears a close resemblance to the ancient Egyptian 
story of “‘ The Two Brothers.” One of two brothers finds 


1 Giambattista Basile, Der Pentamerone, iibertragen von 
Felix Liebrecht (Breslau, 1846), vol. i. pp. 99-109 (First Day, 
Seventh Story, ‘‘ Der Kaufmann’). 

2 J. Riviére, Contes populaires de la Kabylie du Djurd- 
jura (Paris, 1882), Ee. 193-197, 

® Stidarabische ition, vol. iv. 1. Die Mehri- und 
ie A aa von D. H. Miiller (Vienna, 1902), pp. 
201-203. , 
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his brother dead in the castle of the Daughter of the Sunrise. 
As he sits weeping with the corpse on his lap, he sees a raven 
take a dead raven and plunge with it into the water, from 
which both birds emerge alive. The brother took the hint, 
tied his dead brother on his back, and leaped with him into 
the water, which had the effect of restoring the dead man to 
life! Here the life-giving ip is not a magical plant, but 
a magical water; but the mode of its discovery by observation 
of animals is similar. 

A belief in the actual existence of a plant endowed with 
such magical virtue appears to survive in some parte of 
Germany to this day; at least it is said to have survived 
down to the middle of the nineteenth century. At Holzhausen, 
near Dillingen in Swabia, an informant reported as follows : 
“In our country there are many large snakes in the wood. 
If you hew a snake in three pieces with a shovel or a hoe, 
without smashing the head, and go away at once, the snake 
seeks a herb, lays it between the wounds, and is imme- 
diately whole again. I have often searched diligently after 
the healing herb, but have never been able to get it; for so 
long as you stand by the severed snake, it is never made 
whole, and after sundown never at all. But if you leave the 
spot, the snake quickly fetches the unknown herb and heals 
iteelf. I have o seen such snakes as have been cut in 
pieces and made whole again; for a scar remains right round . 
the at the point where they cohered and healed.’’? 

That serpents possess a knowledge of plants which confer 
immortality is a popular belief among the Armenians. ‘They 
‘think that “the springs and flowers actually confer im- 
mortality, but not on men. The belief is that snakes, if they 
are not killed, live for ever. There are ‘ wells of immortality,’ 
the ee of which are surrounded with various flowers and 
herbs. Old, sick, and wounded snakes are acquainted with 
such springs and herbs. They come to these springs, slough 
their skins, eat a leaf of a flower, then crawl to the spring, 
bathe in it, and drink three sips of the water. Then they 


1 Stidarabische Expedition, vol. iv. 1. Die Mehri- und 
Sogotri-Sprache, von D. H. Miiller, p. 88. 

2 Fried. Panzer, Bettrag zur deutschen Mythologie (Munich, 
1848-1855), ii. 206, § 360. 
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crawl out, and are healed, and renew their youth. If any- 
one knows that spring and flower, drinks three handfuls of 
the water, and eats the flower, he will be himself immortal.’’! 


VIII.—Tue LEcGenpd or OEprirus 
(Apollodorus mm. v. 7) 


According to the legend, Oedipus committed a twofold 
crime in ignorance: he killed his father and married his 
mother. The same double tragedy meets us in a Finnish 
tale, which runs as follows :— 

Two wizards arrived at the cottage of a peasant and were 
hospitably entertained by him. During the night a she-goat 
dropped a kid, and the younger of the two wizards proposed 
to assist the mother-goat in her travail, but the elder of the 
two would not hear of it, ‘‘ Because,’’ said he, *‘ the kid is 
fated to be swallowed by a wolf.” At the same time the 
peasant’s wife was overtaken by the pangs of childbirth, 
and the younger of the two wizards would have gone to her 
help, but was dissuaded by the elder, who told him that the 
boy who was about to be born would kill his father and marry 
his mother. The peasant overheard this converzation and 
reported it to his wife, but they could not make up their 
minds to kill the child. One day, when they were making 
merry in the peasant’s cottage, they put the kid to roast on 
a spit, and then laid the roasted meat near the window ; 
but it fell out of the window and was devoured by a passing © 
wolf, Seeing that one of the two predictions made by the 
wizards was thus fulfilled, the peasant and his wife were sore 
afraid and thought how they could get rid of their child. 
Not having the courage to kill him outright, they wounded 
him in the breast, tied him to a table, and threw him into the 
sea. The forsaken child drifted to an island, where he was 

icked up and carried to the abbot of a monastery. There 

e side up and became a clever young man. But he wearied 

f the monastic life, and the abbot advised him to go out into 
the world and seek his fortune. So he went. One day he 


—— ee — 


1 Manuk Abeghian, Der armenteche Volksglaube (Leipsic, 
1899), p. 59. 
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came to a peasant’s cottage. The peasant was out, but his 
wife was at home, and the young man asked her for work. 
She told him, ‘‘Go and guard the fields against robbers.” 
So he hid under the shadow of a rock, and seeing a man enter 
the field and gather grass, he struck and killed him. Then 
he returned to his mistress, who was uneasy because her 
husband did not come home to dinner. So they discovered 
that the supposed thief, whom the young man had killed, 
was no other than the husband of his mistress; but as the 
homicide had not been committed with any evil intent, the 
widow, after weeping and wailing, forgave the young man 
and kept him in her service; nay, in time she consoled 
herself by marrying him. However, one day she noticed the 
scar on her second husband’s breast and began to have her 
suspicions. Inquiry elicited the fatal truth that her husband 
was also her son. What were they to do? ‘The woman 
sent him to seek out wise men, who might teach him how to 
expiate his great sin. He went and found a monk with a 
book im his hand. To him the conscience-stricken husband 
put his question; but when the monk, on consulting his 
book, replied that no expiation was possible for guilt so 
atrocious, the sinner in a rage killed the holy man. The 
same thing happened to another monk who had the misfortune 
to receive the confession of the penitent. But a third monk 
proved more compliant, and answered very obligingly that 
there was no sin which could not be atoned for by repentance. 


‘ Accordingly he advised the repentant sinner to dig a well 


in the rock till he struck water ; and his mother was to stand 
beside him holding a black sheep in her arms, until the sheep 
should turn white. This attracted public attention, and 
passers-by used to stop and ask the pair what they were doing. 
One day a gentleman, after putting the usual question and 
receiving the usual answer, was asked by the penitent, ‘‘ And 
who are you?’’ He answered, “ I am he who makes straight 
what was crooked, and I summon you to the bar of justice.” 
Seeing no hope of escaping from the arm of the law, the 
penitent took the bull by the horns and killed the gentleman. 
At the same moment the rock opened, the water gushed out, 
and the black sheep turned white. But his fourth homicide 
lying heavy on his soul, the murderer returned to the monk 
to learn how he could expiate his latest crime. But the 
holy man reassured him. “The gentleman whom you 
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killed,” said he, “ offended God more than you by his pro- 
fessions. Your penance has been shortened; no expiation 
is required.” So the repentant sinner was able to pass the 
rest of his days in peace and quietness.) 

The same story is told, with some variations of detail, in 
the Ukraine: 

There was a man and his wife, and they had a son. One 
day they dreamed that when their son should be grown up, 
he would kill his father, marry his mother, and afterwards 
kill her also. They told each other their dream. “ Well,” 
said the father, “let us cut open his belly, put him into a 
barrel, and throw the barrel into the sea.”” They did so, 
and the barrel with the boy in it floated away on the sea. 
Some sailors found it, and hearing the squalling of a child 
in the barrel, they opened it, rescued the boy, sewed up his 
wound, and reared him. When he was grown to manhood, - 
he bid the sailors good-bye and went away to earn his bread. 
He came to the house of his father, but his father did not 

ize him and took him into his service. The duty laid 
on the son by his father was to watch the garden; and if 
anyone entered it, he was to challenge the intruder thrice, 
and if he received no answer, he was to fire on him. After 
the young man had served some time, his master said, ‘Go - 
to, let as see whether he obeys my orders.” So he entered 
the garden. The young man challenged him thrice, and 
receiving no answer, he shot him dead, and on coming up to 
his victim he recognized his master. Then he went to his ° 
mistress in her chamber, married her, and lived with her. 
One Sunday morning, when he was changing his shirt, she 
saw the scar on his body and asked him what it was. ‘‘ When 
I was small,’”’ answered he, ‘“‘ some sailors found me at sea 
with my belly cut open, and they sewed it up.” “Then I 
am your mother!” she cried. He killed her on the spot 
and went away. He walked and walked till he came to a 
priest and asked him to inflict some penance on him by way 
of atonement for his sins. ‘‘ What are your sins?’’ asked 
the priest. He told the priest, and the priest refused him 


1L. Constans, La légende dOedipe (Paris, 1881), pp. 
106-108. The story is told more briefly by Gustav Meyer, in 
his preface to E, Schreck’s Fimntsche Mdrchen (Weimar, 
1887), p. xxv., referring to Erman’s Archiv, xvii. 14 eqgq. 
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absolution. So he killed the priest and came to another 
priest, who, proving equally recalcitrant, was disposed of by 
the young man in the same summary fashion. The third 
priest to whom he applied was kind or prudent enough to 
explain to him how he might expiate his sins. ‘ Take this 
staff of apple-tree wood,” said the priest ; “ plant it on yonder 
mountain, and morning and evening go to it on your knees 
with your mouth full of water, and water the staff. When 
it shall have sprouted and the apples on it are ripe, then 
shake it; as soon as the apples shall have fallen, your sins 
will be forgiven you.” twenty-five years, the staff 
budded and the apples ripened. The sinner, no longer 
young, shook the tree, and all the apples fell but two. So he 
returned and ee to the priest. ‘ Very good,” said the 
priest, “‘ I will throw you into a well.”” He was as good as his 
word, and when the sinner was at the bottom of the well, the 
priest shut down the iron trap door, locked it, covered it up 
with earth, and threw the keys into the sea. Thirty years 
passed, and one day, the priest's fishermen caught a jack, 
cut it open, and found the keys in its belly. They brought 
the keys to the priest. “‘ Ah!” said the priest laconically, 
““my man is saved.”’ They ran at once to the well, and on 
opening it they found the sinner dead, but with a taper 
burning above his body. Thus all his sins were forgiven and 
he was gathered to the saints in bliss.? 

The same double crime of parricide and incest with a mother, 
both committed in ignorance, occurs in s very savage story 
which the Javanese of the Residency of Pekalongan tell to 
account for the origin of the Kalangs, an indigenous tribe of 
Java. In it a woman, who is a daughter of a sow, marries 
her son unwittingly, and the son kills a dog, who is really his 
father, though the man is ignorant of the relation in which 
he stands to the animal. one version of the story the 
woman has twin sons by the dog, and afterwards unwittingly 
marries them both; finally she recognizes one of her sons by 
the scar of a wound which she had formerly inflicted on his 





1 Eugéne Hins, ‘‘Légendes chrétiennes de 1]’Oukraine,”’ 
Revue des Traditions Povulaires. iv. (1889), pp. 117 eq., 
from Traditions et Contes populaires de la petite Russie, by 
Michel Dragomanof. 
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head with a wooden spoon.! According to the Javanese, 
such incestuous unions are still not uncommon among the 
Kalangs: mother and son often live together as man and 
wife, and the Kalangs think that worldly prosperity and 
riches flow from these marriages. However, it is to be 
observed that the story of the descent of the Kalangs from a 
dog and a pig is not told by the people themselves, but by 
the Javanese, who apparently look down with contempt on 
the Kalangs as an inferior race. Similar stories of descent 
from a dog and a pig are commonly told of alien races in the 
Indian Archipelago, and they are usually further embellished 
by accounts. of incest practised by the ancestors of these 
races in days gone by. For example, the Achinese of Sumatra 
tell such 8 of the natives of the Nias, an island lying off 
the west coast of Sumatra; and the natives of Bantam tell 
@ similar story of the Dutch.* Probably, therefore, many 
stories of incest told of alien peoples, whether in the past or 
in the present, are no more than expressions of racial hatred 
and contempt, and it would be unsafe to rely upon them as 
evidence of an actual practice of incest among the peoples in 
question. 

In the Middle Ages the story of Oedipus was told, with 
variations, of Judas Iscarioth. It is thus related in The 
Golden Legend :— 

There lived at Jerusalem a certain Ruben Simeon, of the 
race of David. His wife, Cyborea, dreamed that she gave 
birth to a son, who would be fatal to the family. On waking, 
she told her dream to her husband, who endeavoured to 
comfort her by saying that she had been deceived by the 
evil spirit. But perceiving that she was with child from that 
very night, she an to be very uneasy, and her husband 
with her. When the child was born, they shrank from killing 
him, but put him in a little ark and committed it to the sea. 
‘he waves washed up the ark on the shore of the island of 
Iscarioth. The queen of the island found it, and having no 


en ee ~ 





1 KE. Ketjen, ‘‘De Kalangers,” Tidjschrift voor Indische 
Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, xxiv. (1877), pp. 430-435. 

? E. Ketjen, op. ctt. p. 427. 

8s J. C. van Eerde, ‘‘De Kalanglegende op Lombok,” 
Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal., Land- en Volkenkunde, xlv. 
(1902), pp. 30 aq. 
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child of her own, she ado the little foundling. But 
soon afterwards she was with child and gave birth to a son. 
When the two boys were grown up, Judas Iscarioth behaved 
very ill to his su brother, and the queen, seeing that 
expostulations no effect on him, upbraided him with 
being a foundling. In a rage, Judas murdered his brother 
and took ship for Jerusalem. There he found a congenial 
soul in the governor of Judea, Pontius Pilate, who appointed 
him to a high office in his court. One day the governor, 
looking down from his balcony on the garden of a neighbour, 
was seized with a great longing to eat some apples which he 
saw hanging there from the boughs. The obsequious Judas . 
hastened to gratify his master’s desire by procuring, not to 
Bay mieniings the apples. But the old man who owned the 
garden, and who chanced to be no other than Judas’s father, 
resisted the attempt, and Judas knocked him on the head with 
a stone. As one good turn deserves another, the governor 
rewarded Judas by bestowing on him the property of the 
deceased, together with the hand of his widow, who was no 
other than Cyborea, the mother of Judas. Thus it came 
about that Judas, without knowing it, killed his father and 
married his mother. Still the widow, now again a wife, was 
not consoled, and one day Judas found her sighing heavily. 
When he sachet her as to the reason of her ess, she 
replied, ‘‘ Wretch that I am, I drowned my son, my husband 
is dead, and in my affliction Pilate gave me in marriage 
against my will.” The answer set Judas thinking, and a 
few more questions elicited the melancholy truth. Struck 
with remorse and anxious to comfort his mother, Judas 
flung himself at the feet of Christ, confessed his sins, and 
became his disciple. But being entrusted with the bag, he 
allowed his old evil nature to get the better of him, with the 
tragical consequences with which we are all familiar! This 
monkish legend may have been .concocted by a medieval 
writer who, having read the story of Oedipus, turned it to 
the purpose of edification by casting a still deeper shade of 
infamy on the character of the apostate and traitor. 

It has been argued that traditions of incest, of which the 
Oedipus legend is only one instance out of many, are derived 
from a former custom of incestuous unions among mankind, 





1 L. Constans, La légende @ Oedipe, pp. 95-97. 
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such as some inquirers believe to have prevailed at an carly 

riod in the evolution of society.1 But this interpretation, 
ike another which would explain the d as a solar myth,” 
appears to be somewhat far-fetched and improbable. 


IX.—APOLLO AND THE KINE OF ADMETUS 
(Apollodorus it. x. 4) 


_  Apollodorus tells us that when Apollo herded the cattle o 

Admetus, he caused all the cows to bear twins. So Calli- 
machus says that the she-goats which Apollo tended for 
Admetus could not lack kids, and that the ewes could not be 
milkless, but that all must have had their lambs; and if any 
had borne but a single young one before, she would then 
bear twins.? 

Perhaps, 48 himself a twin, Apollo may have been supposed 
to possess a special power of promoting the birth of twins in 
animals, A similar peed may possibly have been ascribed 
to the patriarch and herdsman, Jacob, himself a twin, who 


eee ee 


1. J. B. Bérenger-Feraud, Superstitions et Survivances, 
iii. (Paris, 1896), pp. 467-514. 

2 This explanation of the story of Oedipus, put forward by 
the French scholar Michel Bréal, has been criticized and 
rightly rejected by Domenico Comparetti in his essay, Edipo 
e Sa ttologia Comparata (Pisa, 1867). It was not to be 
expected that the parricidal and incestuous Oedipus should 
escape the solar net in which Sir George Cox caught so many 
iach better men. According to him, Oedipus was the sun, 
his father Laius was the darkness of night, and his mother 
Jocasta was the violet-tinted sky ; while his daughter Anti- 
gone may have been, as M. Bréal thought, ‘‘the light which 
sometimes flushes the eastern sky as the sun sinks to sleep in 
the west.” Thus the old tragic story of crime and sorrow is 
wiped out, and an agreeable picture of sunrise and sunset is 

ainted, in roseate hues, on the empty canvas. See Sir 
eorge W. Cox, The Mythology of the Aryan Nations (Lon- 
don, 1882), pp. 312 eqq. 

® Callimachus, Hymn to Apollo, 47-54. 
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is said to have resorted to peculiar devices for the multiplica- 
tion of Laban’s flocks, of which he was in charge.! We know 
that a fertilizing power was ascribed to the mound which 
covered the grave of the twins, Amphion and Zethus, near 
Thebes; for every year, at the time when the sun was in 
Taurus, the people of Tithorea in Phocis used to try to steal 
earth from the mound, believing that with the earth they 
would transfer the fertility of the Theban land to their own.? 
Similarly some savages ascribe to twins and their parents 

& power 0 ee ee animals and plants, so as to ensure & 
ood catch to the fisherman and a plentiful crop to the 
armer.* Thus the Tsimshian Indians of British Columbia 
believe that all the wishes of twins are fulfilled. Therefore 
twins are feared, as they can harm the man whom they hate. 
They can call the salmon and olachen, hence they are called 
Sewshan, that is, ‘‘ making plentiful.”* Among the Nootkas 
of Vancouver Island ‘‘ numerous regulations refer to the birth 
of twins. The parents of twins must build a small hut in the 
woods, far from the village. There they have to stay two years. 
The father must continue to clean himself by bathing in 
ir for a whole year, and must keep his face painted red. 
ile bathing he sings certain songs that are only used on 
this oocasion. Both parents must keep away from the people. 
They must not eat, or even touch, fresh food, particularly 


1 Genesis, xxx. 37-43. 2 Pausanias, ix. 17. 4 aq. 

3 The customs and superstitions relating to twins are dis- 
cussed with great learning and ingenuity by my friend 
Dr. Rendel Harris in his book Boaneryes (Cambridge, 1913) ; 
see particularly pp. 73, 122, 123, 124, 143 aq. for the belief in 
the fertilizing powers of twins. The same writer has dealt 
more briefly with other aspects of the subject in two treatises, 
The Dioscuri in the Ohristian Legends (London, 1903), and 
The Oult of the Heavenly Twins (Cambridge, 1906). On this 
curious department of folk-lore I have also collected some 
facts, on which I will draw in what follows. 

4 Franz Boas, in Féfth Report of the Committee of the 
British Association on the North-Western Tribes of Canada, 
p. 51 (separate reprint from the Report of the British Asso- 
ctaion, Newcastle-upon-T Meeting, 1889); sd. ‘‘ Tsim- 
shian Mythology,” Thirty-firest Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology (Washington, 1916), p. 545. 
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salmon. Wooden images and masks, representing birds and 
fish, are placed around the hut, and others, representing fish 
near the river, on the bank of which the hut stands. The 
object of these masks is to invite all birds and fish to come 
and see the twins and to be friendly to them. They are in 
constant danger of being carried away by spirits, and the 
masks and images—or rather the animals which they represent 
—will avert this danger. The twins are believed to be in 
some way related to salmon, although they are not considered 
identical with them, as is the case among the Kwakiutl. 
The father’s song which he sings when cleaning himself is an 
invitation for the salmon to come, and is sung in their praise. 
On hearing this song, and seeing the images and masks, the 
salmon are believed to come in great numbers to see the twins. 
Therefore the birth of twins is believed to indicate a good 
salmon year. If the salmon should fail to come in large 
numbers it is considered proof that the children will soon die, 
Twins are forbidden to catch salmon, nor must [may] they 
eat or handle fresh salmon.’’! 

In this custom the twins and their father rather attract 
than multiply the fish, but for the purpose of the fisherman 
the two things come to the same. The reason why the twins 
and their parents are forbidden to eat or even touch fresh 
salmon is probably a fear of thereby deterring the salmon 
from coming to see the twins; for the fish would hardly come 
if they knew that they were to be eaten. They visit the 
twins for the pleasure of seeing them, but in the innocence of 
their hearts they have no inkling of the fate that awaits 
them from the wily fisherman lurking in the background. 

The Kwakiutl, another Indian tribe of British Columbia, 
“* believe that twins are salmon that have assumed the form 
of men, and that they are able to bring salmon.’’? A story 
told by one branch of the tribe illustrates the belief in the 





1 Franz Boas, in Sixth Report of the Committee of the 
British Association on the North-Western Tribes of Canada, 
p. 39 (separate reprint from Report of the British Asso- 
ciation, Leeds Meeting, 1890). 

2 Franz Boas and George Hunt, Kwakiutl Texts, II. (1902), 
p. 322 note (The Jesup North Pacific Hxupedition, Memoirs 
of te American Museum of Natural History (New York] 
vol. V.). 
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power of twins to attract or multiply salmon. They say 
that a certain old woman, who died some thirty years ago, 
was one of twins, and when she came to die she warned the 
people not to cry for her after she was gone. “ If you cry,” 
said she to her sorrowing relatives, “‘no more salmon will 
come here. Hang the box into which you will put my body 
on to e tree near the river after having painted it. When you 
pass by, ask me for salmon, and I shall send them.’’? 
Another Kwakiutl story brings out the same belief still 
more clearly. Once upon a time, we are told, a certain chief 
called Chief of the Ancients wished to marry a twin woman 
in order that the various kinds of salmon might come to him 
for the sake of his wife. His aunt, the Star-Woman, advised 
him to go to the graves and search among them for a dead 
twin woman to be his wife. So he went to the graves and 
asked, ‘‘ Is there a twin here?’’ But the graves answered, 
“There is none here.”” “From ve to grave he went, but 
there was no twin in them, till at last one of the graves 
answered him, saying, “I ama twin.’”’ So the chief gathered 
the bones from the grave, and sprinkled them with the water 
of life, and the d twin became a living woman. She was 
a very pretty woman, and Chief of the Ancients married 
her. But she warned him, saying, ‘‘ Just take care, Chief of 
the Ancients! Iam Salmon-Maker. Don’t do me any harm.” 
Then Salmon-Maker made many salmon for her husband. 
When sbe put her finger in a kettle of water, a large spring- 
salmon would at once be there in the water, jumping about, 
and when she put two fingers into the kettle, there would be 
two large spring-salmon jumping about in the water. When 
she walked into the river with the water only up to the 
instep of her foot, the salmon at once came jumping ; and if 
she were to walk right into the river, it would dry up, so full 
would it be of salmon. Thus the salmon-traps of the people 
were full of salmon, and their houses were full of dried and 
roasted salmon. Then Chief of the Ancients w proud 
and his heart was lifted up because he had much food to eat. 
When the backbone of the spring-salmon caught in the hair 
of his head, he took it and threw it into the corner of the 
house. He said, ‘‘ You come from the ghosts, and you catch 


1 Franz Boas, in Sixth Report of the Committee, etc. (see 
note !, p. 378), p. 62. 
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me!” His wife, Salmon-Maker, h her head and cried, 
but he laughed at her and spoke angrily to her. At last she 
could bear his unkindness no more. She arose. She spoke, 
weeping, to the dried salmon, saying, “‘ Come, my tribe, let 
us go k.” Thus she spoke to them. Then she started 
and led her tribe, the dried salmon, and they all went into the 
water. Chief of the Ancients tried to put his arm round his 
wife ; but her body was like smoke, and his arms went through 
her. Then Chief of the Ancients and his younger brothers 
became poor again. They had nothing to eat.} 

Among the Baganda of Central Africa twins were believed 
to be sent by Mukasa, the great god whose blessing on the 
crops and on the people was ensured at an annual festival. 
The twins were poral t to be under the special protection of 
the god, and they bore his name, the boys being called 
Mukasa, and the girls Namukasa. After the birth of twins 
the parents, with the infants, used-to make a round of visits 
to friends and relations. They were received with dances 
and rejoicing, for “the people whom they visited thought 
that, not only they themselves would be blessed and given 
children, but that their herds and crops also would be multi- 
plied.”” A ceremony performed by the father and mother of 
the twins over a flower of the plantain indicated in the plainest, 








1 Franz Boas and G. Hunt, Kwakiutl Texts, II. pp. 322-330 
(Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural History, The 
Jesup North Pactfic Expedition, vol. III. [New York] 1902). 
Compare Franz Boas, Kwakiutl Tales (New York and Leyden, 
1910), pp. 491 sg. (Columbia University Contributions to 
ee croay: vol. II.). Similar tales are told more briefly 
by the Tlatlasikoala and Awikyenoqg Indians of the same 
region. See Franz Boas, Indianische Sagen von der Nord- 
Pacifischen Kiiste Amerikas (Berlin, 1895), pp. 174, 209 ag. 
The Awikyenog Indians, whose territory is situated on the 
coast of British Columbia immediately to the north of the 
Kwakiutl, also believe that twins were salmon before they 
were born as human beings, and that they can turn into 
salmon again (F. Boas, op. cét. p. 209 note). For other 
versions of the story told by the Indians of this region, 
see Franz Boas, ‘‘Tsimshian Mythology,” Thirty-first Annual 
Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology (Washington, 
1916), pp. 667 sq. 
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if the grossest, manner the belief of the da that parents 
of twins possessed a power of ically fertilizing the plantains 
which form the staple food of the people.* 

Among the Bateso, a tribe of the Uganda Protectorate, 
“the birth of twins is a welcome event. The midwife 
announces the fact to the father, who immediately orders 
the special drum-rhythm to be beaten to make the fact known, 
and women soon gather at the house uttering a uliar 
shrill cry of pleasure. The mother remains secluded for 
three months, and sien this time the father pays visits to 
members of his own and of his wife’s clans, from whom he 
receives presents of food and animals for a special feast to be 
held when the period of seclusion is ended and the twins are 

ted to the members of the clans. Should no hospitality 
offered to the father and no present be given at a place 
when he is making his round of visits, he refuses to enter the 
house and passes on elsewhere. This is regarded by ite 
occupants as a loss, because the blessing of increase which 
rests upon the father of twins is not communicated to the 
inhospitable family.’’? 

Among the Basoga, another tribe of the Uganda Protector- 
ate, the birth of twins is ascribed to the intervention of the 
god, Gasani. When such a birth has taken place, a shrine is 

uilt near the house in which the twins live, and two fowls 
and a basket, containing a few beans, a little sesame, a little 
millet, and some earth from a cross-road, are deposited in the 
shrine, after they have been solemnly offered to the god, 
Gasani. This shrine is the place to which barren women go 
to make offerings to the god, to ask his blessing, and to seek 
the gift of children.? Moreover, in the Central District of 
Busoga, the land of the Basoga, ‘‘ when a woman has twins, 
the people to whose clan she belongs do not sow any seed 
until the twins have been brought to the field. A pot of 
cooked grain is set before the children with a oake of sesame 

















1 Rev. J. Roscoe, The Baganda (London, 1911), pp. 64-72. 
As to the annual festival in honour of Mukasa, see 4d. pp. 
298 sq. At it the priest of the god gave the blessing to the 
people, their wives, children, cattle, and crops. 

2 Rev. J. Roscoe, The Northern Bantu (Cambridge, 1915), 

- 265, 
2 Rev, J. Roscoe, The Northern Bantu, p. 249. 
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and all the seed that is to be sown. The food is eaten by the 
people assembled and afterwards the field is sown in the 
presence of the twins; the plot is then said to be the field of 
the twins. The mother of twins must sow her seed before 
any person of her clan will sow theirs.’’! 

These customs seem clearly to imply that twins and their 
mother are endowed with a special power of quickening the 


But though a belief in the fertilizing virtue of twins is 
found among peoples so far apart as the red men of North- 
western America and the black men of Central Africa, it 
would be rash to assume that such a belief is universal or 
even common; on the contrary, it ap to be rare and 
exceptional. Far more usually the birth of twins is viewed 
with horror and dismay as a portent which must be expiated 
by the death of the twins and sometimes by that of the 
mother also. To adduce the evidence at large would be out 
of place here; I will only cite a few instances in which a 
directly contrary influence is ascribed to twins or their 
mother. For example, in Unyoro, a district of the Uganda 
Protectorate,.the explorer, Speke, was told by one of his 
men, who was a twin, that ‘“‘in Ngura, one of the sister 
provinces to Unyanyembé, twins are ordered to be killed 
and thrown into water the moment they are born, lest 
droughts and famines or floods should oppress the land 
Should anyone attempt to conceal twins, the whole family 
would be murdered by: the chief.’”* Among the Nandi of 
British East Africa ‘“‘ the birth of twins is looked upon as an 
inauspicious event, and the mother is considered unclean 
for the rest of her life. She is given her own cow and may 
not touch the milk or blood of any other animal. She ar 
enter nobody’s house until she has sprinkled a calabash f 
of water on the ground, and she may never cross the threshold 
of a cattle kraal again.”* Indeed, if a mother of twins goes 
near the cattle, the Nandi believe that the animals will die.‘ 


1 Rev. J. Roscoe, Zhe Northern Bantu, p. 235. 

* J. H. Speke, Journal of the Discovery of the Source of. 
the Nile, ch. xviii. p. 426 (Hveryman’s Library). 

3’ A. C. Hollis, he Nandi (Oxford, 1909), p. 68. 

‘CC. W. Hobley, Hastern Uganda, an Ethnological Study 
(London, 1902), p. 40. 
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Again, among the Bassari of Togo, in Western Africa, women 
who have given birth to twins are not allowed to go into the 
cornfields at the time of sowing and harvest, because it is 
believed that, if they did so, they might spoil the crop. Only 
after such a woman has again been brought to bed and given 
birth to a single child may she once more take part in field 
labour.!. Among the natives of Nias, an island to the west 
of Sumatra, the birth of twins is regarded as a misfortune 
which portends failure of the crops, epidemics, sickness among 
the cattle, conflagrations, and other ills; it used, therefore, 
to be customary to expose one or both of the infants and 
leave them to perish ; sometimes, it is said, the mother would 
strangle one of the twins with her own hand.? A German 
missionary reports a case in Nias of a woman who gave birth 
to twins twice in successive years; both sets of children 
were exposed by the father in a tree and left to die; but on 
the second occasion the spirita were ap ag to demand 
another victim, so the father bought a slave, a poor young 
man, tied him up near the village beside a river, and kill 
him with his own hand.* 

Thus contrary and equally baseless, though not equally 
mischievous, are the superstitions of savages touching the 
birth of twins. 


X.—THE MARRIAGE OF PELEUS AND THETIS - 
(Apoflodorus, 111, xiii. 5) 


The story how Peleus won the sea-goddess for his wife has 
its parallel in a modern Cretan tale. It is said that a young 
man, who played the lyre beautifully, was carried off by the 
sea nymphs (Nereids) to their cave, where they listened with 
delight to his music. But he fell in love with one of them, 








1H. Klose, Togo unter deutscher Flagge (Berlin, 1899), 
p. 510. 

2 J. P. Kleiweg de Zwaan, De Geneeskunde der Menang- 
kabau-Maleters (Amsterdam, 1910), p. 149; id. Dée Hetl- 
kunde der Niassers (The Hague, 1913), p. 178. Compare 
E. Modigliani, Un Vsaggto a Nias (Milan, 1890), p. 555. 

3 A. Fehr, Der Niasser «om Leben und Sierben (Barmen, 
1901), pp. 14 ag. 
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and not knowing how to win her for his wife, he asked the 
advice of an old woman who dwelt in his village. She ad- 
vised him to seize his darling by the hair when the hour of 
cock-crow was near, and though she should turn into diverse 
shapes, he was not to be frightened or to let her go, but to 
hold fust till the cocks crew. He took theadvice, and though 
the wild sea-maiden turned into a dog, a serpent, a camel, 
and fire, he held her by the hair till the cocks crew and the 
other sea-maidens vanished. Then she changed back into 
her own beautiful shape and followed him meekly to the 
village. There they lived as man and wife for a year, and 
she bore him a son, but she never spoke a word. Her strange 
silence weighed on him, and in his perplexity he again betook 
him to the old woman, and she gave him a piece of advice, 
which in an unhappy hour he followed. He heated the stove 
and taking up their child in his arms, he threatened to throw 
it into the fire if his wife would not speak to him. At that 
she started up, crying, ‘‘ Leave my child alone, you dog!” 
and snatching the infant from him she Saher before his 
eyes. But as the other Nereids would not receive her back 
among them because she was a mother, she took up her abode 
at a spring not far from the sea-nymphs’ cave, and there you 
may see her twice or thrice a year with her baby in her arms.! 

This modern Greek story serves to explain a feature in the 
ancient story which is known only through an incidental 
allusion of Sophocles. In his play Trotlus the poet spoke of 
the marriage of Peleus and Thetis as voiceless or silent 
(apOd-yyous yduous).* In the original form of the tale it is 
probable that the sea-bride of Peleus remained strangely and 
obstinately silent until Peleus detected her in the act of placing 
their child on the fire to make him immortal.? At that sight 
the father cried out, no doubt reproaching his sea-wife for 
murdering, as he supposed, their infant; and she, offended 
at the interruption and hurt at the unmerited reproach, 
spoke to him once for all, and then, vanishing before his eyes, 
returned to her old home in the sea. This conjecture is 


1 B. Schmidt, Das Volksleben der Neugriechen (Leipsic, 
1871), pp. 115-117. 

2 Scholiast on Pindar, Nem. iii. 35 (60); The Fragments 
of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 255 aq. 

8 See Apollodorus, iii. 13. 6, with the note. 
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partially confirmed by a fragment of Sophocles, in which 
the poet said that Thetis deserted Peleus because she was 
reproached by him.! The silence of the bride in the folk- 
tale is probably to be explained as a reminiscence of a 
custom of imposing silence on brides for some time after 
marriage. For example, among the Tedas of Tibesti, a 
region of the Central Sudan, a bride is shut up after marriage - 
for seven days in a special compartment of her husband’s 
house and does not utter a word.? Again, among the 
Wabende, of Lake Tanganyika, a wife does not speak to her 
husband for several days after marriage; she waits till he 
has made her a present.® 

The story of Peleus and Thetis seems to belong to a 
familiar type of popular tale known as the Swan Maiden type. 
A number of swans are in the habit of divesting themselves 
of their plumage and appearing as beautiful maidens. In 
that temporary state they are seen by a young man, who 
falls in love with one of them, and by concealing the bird’s 
skin, which she has stripped off, he prevents the Swan Maiden 
from resuming her wings and flying away. Thus placed at 
his mercy, she consents to marry him, and for some time the 
live together as husband and wife, and she Bears him a child. 
But one day she finds by accident the bird-skin which her 
husband had hidden ; a longing for her old life in the air 
comes over her; she puts on the feathery coat, and leaving 


-husband and child behind, she flies away to return no more. 


The story recurs with many minor variations in many lands. 


1 Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 816; 
Scholiast on Aristophanes, Clouds, 1068, p. 443, ed. Fr. 
Diibner ; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, 
vol. i. pp. 106 sg. 

2 P. Noel, ‘‘ Ethnographie et Anthropologie des Tedas du 
Tibesti,” L’ Anthropologte, xxx. (1920), p. 121. 

3 Avon, ‘‘ Vie sociale des Wabende au Tanganika,” An- 
thropos, x.—xi. (1915-1916), p. 101. For more instances, see 
Totemism and Hzogamy, i. 63, note, iv. 233-237. Com- 
pare Andrew Lang, Custom and Myth (London, 1884), 
p. 74, ‘‘M. Dozon, who has collected the Bulgarian songs, 
says that this custom of prolonged silence on the part of the 
bride is very common in Bulgaria, though it is beginning to 
yield to a sense of the ludicrous.” 
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Often the fairy wife is not a bird but a beast, who doffs her 
beast skin to be a human wife for a time, till in hike manner 
she discovers the cast skin, and resuming with it her beast 
shape returns to her old life in the woods or the wilderness. 
Sometimes she is a fish or other marine creature, and then 
the resemblance to the story of Peleus and Thetis is parti- 
- cularly close, for she comes from the sea to be married as a 
human maid to her human lover, and after the last unhappy 
parting she returns as a fish to dwell with her finny kindred 
in the depths of the sea. To increase the resemblance with 
the tale of Peleus and Thetis, the cause of the parting is 
often some unkindness done to the wife or to her animal 
kinsfolk, or simply some cruel taunt reflecting on her relation- 
ship to the fish or the birds or the beasts. 

For example, ‘‘in the Faré Islands the superstition is 
current that the seal casts off its skin every ninth night, 
assumes a human form, and dances and amuses itself like 
a human being @ntil it resumes its skin, and again becomes 
a seal. It once happened that a man, passing during one of 
these transformations, and seeing the skin, took possession 
of it, when the seal, which was a female, not finding her skin 
to creep into, was obliged to continue in a human form, and 
being a comely person, the man made her his wife, had several 
children by her, and they lived happily together, until, after 
a lapse of several years, she chanced to find her hidden skin, 
which she could not refrain from creeping into, and so 
became a seal again.”! A similar notion prevailed among 
the people of Shetland regarding mermaids, about whom it 
is said that ‘‘they dwell among the fishes, in the depth of 
the ocean, in habitations of pearl and coral; that they 
resemble human beings, but greatly excel them in beauty. 
When they wish to visit the upper world, cee put on the 
ham or garb of some fish, but woe to those who lose their 
ham, for then are all hopes of return annihilated, and they 
must stay where they are.... It has also happened that 
earthly men have married mermaids, having taken possession 
of their ham, and thus got them into their power.” ? 


1B. Thorpe, Northern Mythology (London, 1851-1852), 
ii. 173. 

2 B. Thorpe, l.c., referring to Hibbert’s Shetland, quoted 
by Faye, pp. 60, 61. 
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Again, in the Pelew Islands, in the Pacific, they tell how 
a man used to hang bowls on palm-trees to collect the palm- 
wine which oozed from incisions in the trunks. Every night 
he examined the bowls, but every night he found that they 
had been emptied by somebody. So he set himself to watch, 
and one night he saw a fish come out of the sea, lay aside 
its tail, and then in human shape climb a palm-tree. The 
man snatched up the tail, and taking it home with him hung 
it up in the storeroom. Next morning when he went to the 
palm-tree to collect the wine, he found a woman under the 
tree, who called out to him that she was naked and begged 
him to bring her an apron. They returned to his house 
together, and the unknown woman became his wife. She 
bore him a child, who grew up to be a very beautiful maiden. 
But one day, in her husband’s absence, she received a visit 
from some chiefs. For their entertainment she needed the 
pestle with which to mash sweet potatoes, and searching for 
it in the storeroom she discovered her old tail. At sight of 
it a great longing for her old home came over her. She told 
her daughter to cleave to her father if she herself were long 
away, and that same evening she secretly took down the 
tail, ran to the beach, and plunged into the sea. 

The stories of ‘‘ Beauty and the Beast” and ‘‘Cupid and 
Psyche” belong to the same type of tale, though in them it 
is the husband and not the wife who is the fairy spouse and 
is liable to vanish away from his mortal wife whenever she 
offends him by breaking some rule, the observance of which 
he had enjoined on her as a condition of their wedded bliss. ?® 


1 J. Kubary, ‘‘ Die Religion der Pelauer,” in A. Bastian’s 
Allerlet aus Volks- und Menschenkunde (Berlin, 1888), i. 
60 sg. The Kwakiutl story of Chief of the Ancients and his 
wife Salmon-Maker is another instance of this class of tales. 
See above, pp. 379 sq. 

* As to these stories, see Theodor Benfey, Pantschatantra 
(Leipsic, 1859), i. 254 egg.; A. Lang, Custom and Myth 
(London, 1884), pp. 64 sqqg.; S. Baring-Gould, Curious 
Myths of the Middle Ages (London, 1884), pp. 561 sgq.; 
W. A. Clouston, Popular Tales and Fictions, i. 182 eqq. ; 
EK. Cosquin, Contes populatres de Lorraine, ii. 215 sqq.; 
KE. 8. Hartland, The Science of Fairy Tales (London, 1891), 
pp. 255 sqq.; Miss M. R. Cox, Introduction to Folk-lore, 
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The folk-lore element in the marriage of Peleus and 
Thetis was fully recognized and clearly brought out by 
W. Mannhardt im his admirable study of the Peleus saga. 
He was probably right in holding that .the modern Cretan 
story! is not a reminiscence of the story of the marriage of 
Thetis, but an independent folk-tale, of which the Peleus 
and Thetis story was merely a localized version. * 


XJ.—PHAETHON AND THE CHARIOT OF THE SUN 
(Apollodorus 1. xiv. 3) 


Some Indian tribes of North-western America tell a story 
which bears a close resemblance to the story of Phaethon 
and the chariot of the Sun, his father. The tale of Phaethon 
is related most fully by Ovid. According to the poet, the 
sea-nymph, Clymene, daughter of Tethys, bore a son, 
Phaethon, to the Sun. When the lad grew up, he one day 
boasted of his illustrious parentage to a companion, who 


New Edition (London, 1904), pp. 120 egg.; Totemism and 
Exogamy, ii. 205 sg., 565-571, iii. 60-64; The Dying God, 
pp. 124-131. To the stories of this type quoted or referred to 
in these passages add E. Stack and Sir Charles Lyall, The 
Mikirs (London, 1908), pp. 55 sqq.; A. Playfair, The Garos 
(London, 1909), pp. 123 sgqg.; S. Endle, The Kachdris (Lon- 
don, 1911), pp. 119 egg.; R. Neuhauss, Deutsch Neu-Guinea 
(Berlin, 1911), iii. 564 sgg.; N. Adriani en A. C. Kruijt, De 
Bare’e-sprekende Toradja’s van Midden-Celebes (Batavia, 
1912-1914), iii. 401 ; D. Macdonald, ‘‘ Efate, New Hebrides,” 
Report of the Fourth Meeting of the Australasian Association 
for the Advancement of Science, held at Hobart, Tasmania, 
in January, 1892, p. 731; [D.] Macdonald, ‘‘ The mythology 
of the Efatese,” Report of the Seventh Meeting of the Austra- 
lasian Association for the Advancement of Science, held at 
Sydney, 1898, pp. 765-767 ; Elsdon Best, ‘‘ Maori Folk-lore,” 
Report of the Tenth Meeting of the Australasian Association 
for the Advancement of Science, held at Dunedin, 1904, pp. 
450 sq. 
1 See above, pp. 383 sq. 
2 See his Antike Wald- und Feldkulte, pp. 60 eqq. 
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ridiculed the notion and told Phaethon that he was a fool to 
believe such a cock-and.bull story. In great distress Phaethon 
repaired to his mother and begged her to tell him truly 
whether his father was really the Sun or not. His mother 
reassured him on this point. Stretching her arms towards 
the Sun, she solemnly swore that the great luminary was 
indeed his father; but if he had any lingering doubts on the 
question, she advised him to apply to the Sun himself. ‘‘ You 
can easily do so,” she said. ‘ The house of the Sun, from 
which he rises, is near our land. Go and question the Sun 
himself.” So Phaethon journeyed to the house of the Sun 
and found the deity clad in purple and seated on a throne 
resplendent with emeralds in the midst of a gorgeous palace. 
At first the youth could not bear the fierce light that beat on 
him, so he halted afar off. But the god received him kindly, 
and freely acknowledged him as his truly begotten son. 
More than that, he promised by the Stygian marsh to grant 
him any boon he might ask. Thus encouraged, Phaethon 
requested to be allowed to drive the Sun’s chariot for a single 
day. The Sun, foreseeing the fatal consequences of granting 
the request, endeavoured to dissuade his son from the 
hazardous enterprise, by pointing out its difficulties and 
dangers. But all in vain; the rash youth insisted, and bound 
by his oath the deity had no choice but to comply. Even as 
they talked, the rosy light of dawn flushed the eastern sky, 
the starry host fled away, with Lucifer bringing up the rear, 
and the horned moon grew pale. There was no time to 
delay. The Sun commanded the Hours to yoke the horses, 
and forth from their stalls clattered the fire-breathing steeds. 
As Phaethon prepared to mount the car, his Heavenly Sire 
invested him with his own beamy crown, and sighing, said : 
“Spare the whip, my boy, and use the reins; the horses 
need to be held in rather than urged to speed. Drive not too 
high, or you will kindle the celestial vault; drive not too low, 
or you will set the earth on fire. The middle is the safest 
course.’ But the father’s warnings were wasted on his 
imprudent son. Once started on his mad career, Phaethon 
soon lost all control of the horses, which, not feeling the 
master’s hand, quickly ran wild, dragging the chariot out of 
its course, now to the icy north, now to the torrid south, now 
high, now low, now crashing into the fixed stars and colliding 
with the constellations, now brushing the earth and setting 
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it all on flame. The forests blazed, the rivers boiled and 
steamed: the Ethiopians, who had been fair before, were 
scorched and blackened in the heat: the Nile in terror hid 
his head, dry was his channel, and his seven mouths were 
choked with dust; and southward an arid desert stretched . 
far in the waste Sudan. Heaven and earth might have 

rished in one vast conflagration if the Omnipotent Father 

imself, the mighty Jove, had not hurled a thunderbolt from 
the zenith and struck dead the helpless charioteer. Down, 
down he crashed, his burning hair streaming behind him like 
the trail of light left by a falling star; so he dropped plump 
into the waters of the Eridanus, which laved his charred and 
smoking limbs. There the Naiads of the West buried his 
mangled remains, and over his grave they set a stone with 
an inscription recording his ambitious attempt and its dis- 
astrous issue. ° 

The corresponding story as told by the Bella Coola Indians 
of British Columbia runs as follows : 

A young woman had been married against her will by a 
man of the name of Stump. But their connubial bliss was 
short, for Stump’s hair was full of toads and he expected his 
wife to pick them out for him. This was more than she could 
bear, and she fled, pursued by the too faithful Stump. He 
gained on her, but she delayed his pursuit by throwing over 
her shoulder successively a bladder full of liquid, a comb, and 
a grindstone. The liquid turned into a lake, the comb into a 
thicket, and the grindstone into a great mountain, which 
carried her up to heaven. There she came to the house of 
the Sun, and peeping in through a chink she saw the Sun 
sitting inside in the likeness of a man. He said, “‘ Come in”’ ; 
but the doorway was blazing with fire and she hung back. 
The Sun told her to jump through the fire. She did so and 
entered the house safely. After her up came Stump, and 
endeavouring to pass the fiery doorway was consumed in the 
flames. The woman now lived in a corner of the house of the 
Sun, and after a while she gave birth to a boy, the son of the 
Sun. His name was Totqoaya. He was very ugly, and his 
face was covered with sores. In time his mother longed to 
return to her father on earth; so, instructed by the Sun, 
she took her boy on her back and walked down the eyelashes 


1 Ovid, Metamorph. i. 750~ii. 328. 
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of the Sun, which are the sunbeams, till she came in the 
evening to her father’s house. Her parents and friends were 
very lad to see her. 

““The next morning the boy went out of the house, and 
began to play with the other children, who made fun of him. 
Then he told them that his father was the Sun; but they 
merely laughed at him, until he grew very angry. Then he 
told his mother that he intended to return to his father in 
heaven. He made a great many arrows and a bow, went 
outside, and began to shoot his arrows upward. The first 
one struck the sky. The second one struck the notch of the 
first one. And thus he continued until a chain of arrows 
was formed which reached the ground. Then he climbed up; 
and after reaching heaven, he went into the Sun’s house. 
There he said, ‘ Father, I wish to take your place to-morrow.’ 
The Sun consented, but said, ‘ Take care that you do not burn 
the people. I use only one torch in the morning, and increase 
the number of torches until noon. In the afternoon I 
extinguish the torches one by one.’ On the following 
morning the boy took his father’s torches and went along the 
path of the Sun; but very soon he lighted all the torches. 
It became very hot on the earth. The woods began to burn, 
and the rocks to crack, and many people died. But his 
mother waved her hands, and thus kept her own house cool. 
The people who had entered her house were safe. When 
the Sun saw what the boy was doing, he caught him and threw 
him down to the earth, and said, ‘ Henceforth you shall be 
the mink.’ ’’} 

The story is told, with variations of details, by the Kwakiutl 
Indians of British Columbia as follows : 





1 Franz Boas, The Mythology of the Bella Coola Indians 
[New York] (1898), pp. 100-103 (Memours of the American 
Museum of Natural History, vol. ii., The Jesup North 
Pacific Expedition). For another version of the Bella 
Coolan story, see Franz Boas, Indiantsche Sagen von der 
Nord-Pacifischen Kiiste Amerikas (Berlin, 1895), p. 246. 
In this other version the Sun says to his son Totqoaya, “I 
am old. Henceforth carry the sun in my place. But take 
care. Go straight on, bend not down, else will the earth 
burn.” The catastrophe follows as before, and the American 
Phaethon is finally turned, as before, into a mink. 
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*‘The future mother of Born-to-be-the-Sun was weaving 
wool, facing the rear of the house. Then the sun was in the 
sky, and the sun was shining through the holes in the house ; 
and the rays struck her back while she sat facing the rear of 
the house, on her bed. Thus she became pregnant. There 
was no husband of this woman. She gave birth, and Born- 
to-be-the-Sun (Mink) became a child. Therefore it had 
immediately the name Born-to-be-the-Sun, because it was 
known that its mother became pregnant by the sun shining 
on her back. 

‘The Born-to-be-the-Sun was fighting with his friend 
Bluebird. Then Bluebird made fun of Born-to-be-the-Sun 
because he had no father. Then Born-to-be-the-Sun cried 
in the house to his mother, telling his mother that he was 
called an orphan because he had no father. Therefore his 
mother said to him that his father was the Sun. 

“Immediately Born-to-be-the-Sun said he would go and 
visit his father. Then his mother made a request of the 
uncle of Born-to-be-the-Sun: ‘ Make arrows for this child, 
that he may go and see his father.’ He made four arrows 
for him. Then Born-to-be-the-Sun shot one of the arrows 
upward. It is said it struck our sky. Then he shot another 
one upward. It struck the nock of the one that he had shot 
upward first; then again another one, and it hit the end of 
his arrow. His arrows came down sticking together. Then 
he shot the last one, and it hit the end of the one he had shot 
before. They came to the ground. 

“Then the mother of Born-to-be-the-Sun took the end of 
the arrows and shook them, and they became a rope. Then 
she cautioned her child, (saying, ) ‘Don’t be foolish at the place 
where you are going.’ Thus Born-to-be-the-Sun was told 
by his mother. Then Born-to-be-the-Sun climbed the rope, 
going upward. He went to visit his father. He arrived, 
and went through to the upper side of the sky. Then Born-to- 
be-the-Sun sat on the ground next to his father’s house. 
Then Born-to-be-the-Sun was seen by a boy. Then he was 
asked by the boy, ‘ Why are you sitting there?’ ‘I came to 
see my father.’ Then the boy entered, and reported to the 
chief, ‘ This boy sitting on the ground near the house comes 
to see his father.’ ‘ Ah, ah, ah! indeed! I obtained him by 
shining through. Go ask him if he will come in.’ 

“Then the boy went out and called Born-to-be-the-Sun. 
Born-to-be-the-Sun entered and sat down. Immediately he 
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was taken care of by his father. ‘ Thank you, child, that you 
aber rag i lant Be ee ee ee om 
walking to an every - Now you shall! go, child.’ 
Thus said the chief to his sa . - 

“Then he was cautioned by his father. ‘ Don’t walk fast 
where you are walking along. Don’t look right down to 
those below us, else you will do mischief.’ Then he dressed 
him up with his ear-ornamente. Then he put on his mask. 
Then he walked on the trail that was pointed out. He walked 
along. ‘ My dear master, don’t sweep too much when you 
are walking along. Don’t show yourself [through] entirely 
when you are peeping through.’ Then he started in the 
morning. He +s noon. Then in ieeede the sun 
was warm. n desired to peep t © sw 
away his aunts (the clouds). Already this world ate 
burn. There was noise of the cracking of mountains, and 
the sea began to boil. The trees of the mountains caught 
fire. Therefore there are no good trees on the mountains, 
and therefore the rocks are cracked. 

“That was the reason of the fury of Born-to-be-the-Sun’s 
father. The chief pursued his child. He reached him when the 
sun was not low. Then the re of Born-to-be-the-Sun 
was taken away. ‘Is that what I told you? You have come 
only once.’ Born-to-be-the-Sun was just taken by the neck 
by his father, and was thrown through the hole. Born-to-be- 
the-Sun came down. A canoe was dling along, and came 
right to Born-to-be-the-Sun. ‘ Is this our chief, Born-to-be- 
the-Sun, floating about?’ Then he raised his head on the 
water when they touched him with the paddle. Born-to-be- 
the-Sun awoke and puffed. ‘ Indeed, I have been asleep on 
the water a long time.’ He went ashore and went inland.’’} 


1 Franz Boas Kwakiutl Tales (New York and Leyden, 
1910), pp. 123, 125, 127 (Columbia University Contributions to 
Anthropology, vol. ii.). For a briefer Kwakiutl version of 
the story, see Franz Boas, Indianische Sagen von der Nord- 
Pacifischen Kiste Amerikas, p. 157. In this latter version 
there is no mention of the mother of the son of the Sun, but 
the narrator describes how the Sun’s ear-rings and nose-plug 
were made of glittering haliotis shell, and how, when his son 
wore these borrowed ornaments, the light flashed from them 
so fiercely that it caused the rocks to split and the water to 
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The story is told more briefly, but in similar form, by the 
Tlatlasikoala, the Awikyenoq, and the Heiltsuk Indians of 
British Columbia. In the first of these three versions the 
Sun, as in Ovid’s narrative, warns his son to go neither too 
high nor too low, for otherwise it would be either too cold or 
too hot on earth. 

Whether the remarkable resemblances between the Greek 
and the Indian versions of the tale are to be explained as due 
to independent invention or to European influence, is a ques- 
tion which, so far as I know, there is no evidence to determine, 
and on which therefore it would be rash to pronounce an 
opinion. In the Indian versions the unlucky hero always 
appears, sooner or later, as a mink, an animal about which the 
Indians of this part of America tell many stories. I have 
spoken of the Greek version of the story because it is probable 
that Ovid drew the main outlines of his narrative from Greek 
originals, though doubtless many of the picturesque particulars 
with which he embellished it are due to the poet’s own imagi- 
nation. But the more we compare the Metamorphoses with the 
parallel stories in extant Greek literature, the more, I think, 
we shall be inclined to admire his learning and the fidelity 
with which he followed his sources, always, however, em- 
broidering their usually plain substance with the many- 
coloured threads of his exuberant fancy. 


XII.—THE Vow oF IDOMENEUS 
(Apollodorus, Epitome, v1. 10) 


Apollodorus tells us that while Idomeneus, king of Crete, 
was away with his army at the siege of Troy, his wife Meda 
at home was debauched by a certain Leucus, who afterwards 
murdered her and her daughter, and, having seduced ten cities 
of Crete from their allegiance, made himself lord of the island 
and expelled the lawful king Idomeneus when, on his return 
from Troy, he endeavoured to reinstate himself in the kingdom. 
The same story is told, almost in the same words, by Tzetzes, 
who doubtless here, as in so many places, drew his information 


1 Franz Boas, Indianische Sagen von der Nord-Pacifischen 
Kiste Amerikas, pp. 173, 215 sg., 234, 
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direct from Apollodorus.!_ The exile of Idomeneus is men- 
tioned by Virgil, who says that the king, driven from his 
ancestral dominions, settled in the Sallentine land, a district 
of Calabria at the south-eastern extremity of Italy.2 The 
ee says nothing about the cause of the king’s exile; but 
is old commentator Servius explains it by a story which differs 
entirely from the account given by Apollodorus. The story is 
this. When Idomeneus, king of Crete, was returning home after 
the destruction of Troy, he was caught in a storm and vowed 
to sacrifice to Neptune whatever should first meet him; it 
chanced that the first to meet him was his own son, and 
Idomeneus sacrificed him or, according to others, only wished 
or attempted to do so; subsequently a pestilence broke out, 
and the people, apparently regarding it as a divine judgment 
on their king’s cruelty, banished him the reaJm.? The same 
story is repeated almost in the same words by the First and 
Second Vatican Mythographers, who clearly here, as in many 
places, either copied Servius or borrowed from the same 
source which he followed.4 But on one point the First 
Vatican Mythographer presents an interesting variation ; 
for according to him it was not his son but his daughter whom 
the king first met and sacrificed, or attempted to sacrifice, 
A similar story of a rash vow is told of a certain Maeander, 
son of Cercaphus and Anaxibia, who gave his name to the 
river Maeander. It is recorded of him that, being at war with 
the people of Pessinus in Phrygia, he vowed to the Mother of 
the Gods that, if he were victorious, he would sacrifice the first 
person who should congratulate him on his triumph. On his 
return the first who met and congratulated him was his son 
Archelaus, with his mother and sister. In fulfilment of his 
vow, Maeander sacrificed them at the altar, and thereafter, 
broken-hearted at what he had done, threw himself into the 


1 Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 384-386, compare Schol. 
on td. 1093. 

? Virgil, Aen. iii. 121 eg., 400 sg. ; compare td., xi. 264 aq. 

* Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 121 and on xi. 264. The 
two passages supplement each other on some points, and in 
the text I have combined them. 

4 Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, 
vol. i. pp. 59, 145 sq. (First Vatican Mythographer, 195; 
Second Vatican Mythographer, 210). 
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river, which before had been called Anabaenon, but which 
henceforth was named Maeander after him. The story is 
told by the Pseudo-Plutarch, who cites as his authorities 
Timolaus, in the first book of his treatise on Phrygia, and 
Agathocles the Samian, in his work, The Constitution of 
Pessinus.* 

In this last story, according to the only possible inter- 
pretation of the words,? Maeander clearly intended from the 
outset to offer a human sacrifice, though he had not antici- 
pated that the victims would be his son, his daughter, and his 
wife. Similarly in the parallel Israelitish legend of Jephthah’s 
vow it seems that Jephthah purposed to sacrifice a human 
victim, though he did not expect that the victim would be his 
daughter: ‘‘ And Jephthah vowed a vow unto the Lord, and 
said, If thou wilt indeed deliver the children of Ammon into 
mine hand, then it shall be, that whosoever cometh forth of 
the doors of my house to meet me, when I return in peace 
from the children of Ammon, he shall be the Lord’s, and [ will 
offer him up for a burnt offering.”* For so the passage runs 
in the Hebrew original,‘ in the Septuagint, and in the Vulgate® 
and so it has been understood by the best modern com- 
mentators.’ In the sequel Jephthah did to his daughter 


1 Pseudo-Plutarch, De fluvus, ix. 1. 
2 nitaro TH Mntp) Trav Oeay, day eyxpaths yévnrat Tis vixns, 
Ovcey thy xperovy aitgG ovyxapévta [ex] rais kvdpayablas 


Tpdwaia péporrt. 5 Judges, xi. 30 sq. 
4 Judges, xi. 31, ‘mew? m2 ‘Ny ey TN REPT OMe 
agiy wrNyM. 


5 nal oras 5 exmopevduevos ds dv ekéAGn ard Tis Odpas Tov 
ofxou pov eis ouvdyrnoly pov... avolow abroy dAoka’Trwpa. 

© Quicumque primus fucrit egressus de foribus domus 
meae, mthique occurrerit... eum holocaustum offcram 
Domino. 

7 J. 8. Black (The Smaller Cambridge Bible for Schools, 
1892), G. W. Thatcher (The Century Bible, n.d.), G. F. 
Moore (Zhe International Commentary, Second Edition, 
1903), G. A. Cooke (The Cambridge Bible for Schools and 
Colleges, 1913), C. F. Burney (1918). Professor G. F. Moore 
observes, ‘‘That a human victim is intended is, in fact, as 
plain as words can make it; the language is inapplicable to 
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according to his vow,! in other words he consummated the 
sacrifice. “Early Arabian religion before Mohammed 
furnishes a parallel: ‘Al-Mundhir [king of al-Hirah] had 
made a vow that on a certain day in each year he would 
sacrifice the first person he saw; ‘Abid came in sight on the 
unlucky day, and was accordingly killed, and the altar smeared 
with his blood.’ ”’? 

Similar vows meet us in folk-tales. Thus in a German story 
from Hesse we read how a man, gta out on a long journey, 
promised his three daughters to bring back a present for each: 
whatever they should desire. The youngest of them, his 
favourite child, asked him to bring back a singing, soaring 
lark. On his way through a forest, he saw a singing, soaring 
lark perched on the top of a tree, and he called to his servant 
to climb up and catch the bird. But as he approached the 
tree, a lion leaped from under it, saying that he would devour 
whoever tried to steal his singing, soaring lark. The man 
prayed the lion to spare his life and to lake a large sum of 
money instead. But the animal replied, ‘‘ Nothing can save 
thee, unless thou wilt promise to give me for my own what 
first meets thee on thy return home; but if thou wilt do 
that, I will grant thee thy life, and thou shalt have the bird 
for thy daughter, into the bargain.” The man accepted the 
offer, and on his return home the first who met him was his 
youngest and dearest daughter, who came running up, kissed 
and embraced him, and when she saw that he had brought 
with him a singing, soaring lark, she was beside herself with 
joy. But her father wept and said, “‘ My dearest child, I 
have bought the little bird dear. In return for it I have 
been obliged to promise thee to a savage lion, and when he 
has thee, he will tear thee in pieces and devour thee.’’ But 
the brave damsel, like Jephthah’s daughter, consoled her 
sorrowful father, saying that he must keep his word, and 
that she would go to the lion and try to mollify him. The story 
ends happily, for the lion turned out to be no real lion but an 


an animal, and a vow to offer the first sheep or goat that 
he comes across—not to mention the possibility of an unclean 
animal—is trivial to absurdity.” 

1 Judges, xi. 39. 

2G. A. Cooke, on Judges, xi. 31, quoting Lyall, Ancient 
Arabian Poetry, p. xxviil. 
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enchanted prince, who married the girl, and after a series of 
adventures the two lived happily together. 

A similar tale is reported from Lorraine. Its substance is 
as follows: Once upon a time there was a man who had three 
daughters. One day he told them that he was setting out on 
a journey and promised to bring each of them back a present, 
whatever they pleased. The youngest, whom he loved the 
best, said she would like to have the talking rose. So one 
day on his travels the man came to a fine castle from which 
issued a sound of voices speaking and singing. On entering 
the castle he found himeelf in a courtyard, in the middle of 
which was a rose-bush covered with roses. It was the roses 
which he had heard speaking and singing. ‘ At last,” thought 
he, “‘ I have found the talking rose.”” He was just about to 
pluck one of the roses, when a white wolf ran at him, crying, 
** Who gave you leave to enter my castle and to pluck my roses? 
You shall be punished with death, All who intrude here must 
die.”” The poor man offered to give back the talking rose, if 
only the white wolf would let him go. At first the wolf would 
not consent, but, on heariny that the man’s daughter had 
begged for the talking rose, he said, “‘ Look here. I will 
eae you, and more than that I will let you keep the rose, 

ut on one condition: it is that you will bring me the first 
person you meet on returning home.” The poor man promised 
and went away back to his own country. The first person 
he saw on entering his house was his youngest daughter. 
‘* Ah, my daughter,” said he, “‘ what a sad journey!” “‘ Have 
you not found the talking rose ?’’ quoth she. “I found it,” 
rade he, “to my sorrow. In the castle of the white wolf I 
ound it, and I must die.””» When he explained to her that 
the white wolf had granted him hia life on condition of his 
bringing the first person he should meet on entering his house, 
she bravely declared herself ready to go with him. So together 
they came to the castle. There the white wolf received them 
very civilly and assured them that he would do them no harm. 
** This castle,’ said he, “‘ belongs to the fairies ; we who dwell 
in it are all fairies; I myself am condemned to be a white 
wolf by day. If you keep the secret, it will go well with you.” 
That night the white wolf appeared to the maiden in her 


1 Grimm’s Household Tales, No. 88 (vol. ii. pp. 5-10 of 
Margaret Hunt’s translation). 
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chamber in the form of a handsome gentleman and promised 
that, if only she followed his directions, he would marry her 
and make her his queen, and she should be mistress of the 
castle. All went well till one day the girl received a visit from 
one of her sisters, and, yielding to her importunity, revealed 
the wondrous secret. A frightful howl at once rang through 
the castle; the maiden started up affrighted, but hardly 
had she passed the doorway when the white wolf fell dead at 
her feet. She now rued her fatal compliance, but it was too 
late, and she was wretched for the rest of her life.* : 
&o in a Lithuanian story we read of a king who had three 
fair daughters, but the youngest was the fairest of them all. 
Once on a time the king wished to go on business to Wilna, 
there to engage a maid who would look after his royal house- 
hold, sweep the rooms, and feed the pigs. But his youngest 
daughter told him that she needed no maid-servant, for she 
would herself discharge these domestic duties, if only he brought 
her back from Wilna a mat woven of living flowers. So the 
king went to Wilna and bought presents for his two elder 
daughters, but though he searched the whole town and went 
into chs Mind 2 he could not find a mat woven of living 
flowers. is way home led him through a forest, and there 
in the wood, a few miles from his castle, what should he see 
but a white wolf sitting by the side of the path with a hood of 
living flowers on his head. The king said to the coachman, ~ 
** Get down from the box, and fetch me that hood.” But 
the white wolf opened his mouth and said, ‘‘ My lord and. 
king, you may not get the flowery hood for nothing.” The 
king asked him, ‘“‘ What would you have? I will gladly load 
you with treasures in return for the hood.” But the wolf 
answered, “‘ I want not your treasures. Promise to give me 
whatever you shall first meet. In three days I will come to 
your castle to fetch it.” The king thought to himself, ‘ It is 
still a long way to home. I am quite sure to meet some wild 
beast or bird. I?ll promise it.” And so he did. Then he 
drove away with the flowery hood in the carriage, and on the 
whole way home he met just nothing at all. But no sooner 
had he entered the courtyard of his castle than his youngest 
daughter came forth to meet him. The king and likewise the 
queen wept bitter tears. Their daughter asked, ‘‘ Father and 





1 E. Cosquin, Contes populaires de Lorraine (Paris, n.d.), 
ii, 215-217. 
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mother, why do you weep so?” Her father anzwered, 
“Alas, I have promised you to a white wolf ; in three days he 
will come to the castle, and you must go with him.” Sure 
enough the white wolf came on the third day and carried off 
the princess to his castle; for he was really a prince who was 
a wolf by day, but put off the wolf skin by night and appeared 
in his true form as a handsome young man. After a series 
of adventures, in the course of which the wolf-skin is burnt 
by the mother of the princess and the prince in consequence 
.disappears for a time, the rediscovered and now transformed 
prince marries the princess in his fine castle.} ° 

In a Tyrolese story of the same type, a merchant, setting 
out on his travels, asks his three daughters what he shall bring 
them back from the city. The youngest asks him to bring 
her a leaf that dances, sings, and plays. In the city, as usual, 
he buys the presents for his elder daughters but cannot find 
the leaf on which his youngest daughter had set her heart. 
However, on his way home he comes to a palace with a 
beautiful garden; and in the middle of the garden is a tree 
on which all the leaves are dancing and singing and playing 
delightfully. Thinking that one of these leaves is just the 
thing his daughter wants, he plucks one ;_ but no sooner has he 
done so than a great serpent appears and says: ‘‘ Since you 
have taken a leaf, I demand of you that you send me within 
three days the first person whom you shall meet at home. 
Woe to you if you do not!’ With a foreboding of evil he 
goes home, and the first person that meets him there is his 
youngest daughter. ‘‘ Father,” she asks, ‘“‘ have you brought 
the leaf?’ ‘‘I have,” he answers sadly, ‘‘ but it will cost 
you dear.’’ He then tells her on what condition he had re- 
ceived the leaf from the serpent. But his daughter goes cheer- 
fully to the serpent, who, as usual, turns out to be an enchanted 
nobleman. Dancing with him at the wedding of her sisters, 
the young lady inadvertently treads on his tail and crushes 
it; this suffices to break the spell: he turns into a handsome 
young man in her arms: the two are married, and he intro- 
duces his bride to his noble and overjoyed parents.? 





1 A. Leskien und K. Brugman, Lttautsche Volkelieder 
und Méarchen (Strasbourg, 1882), No. 23, pp. 438-443. 

£ Chr. Schneller Médrchen und Sagen aus Wéalschtirol 
(Innsbruck, 1867), No. 25, pp. 63-65. 
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A Hanoverian story relates how once upon a time a king had 
three daughters, but the youngest was the apple of his eye. 
Setting out one day to make some purchases at the yearly 
fair, he asked his daughters what presents he should bring 
them back. The youngest asked for a tinkling lion-leaf.} 
At the fair the king easily bought the presents for his elder 
daughters, but do what he would, he could not find the tink- 
ling lion-leaf. Riding dejectedly home, he had to traverse 
a wide, wide wood, and in the wood he came to a great birch- 
tree, and under the birch-tree lay a great black poodle 
dog. Seeing the king so sad, the poodle asked him what ailed 
him, and on learning the cause of his sadness the dog said, 
“‘T can help you. The tinkling lion-leaf grows on this very 
tree, and you shall have it if in a year and a day from now you 
will give me what to-day shall first come out of your house to 
meet you.”’ The king thought to himself, ‘“‘ What should that 
be but my dog?” So he gave his word. Then the poodle 
wagged his tail, climbed up the birch-tree, broke the leaf 
off with his paw, and gave it to the king, who took it and rode 
merrily home. But when he came near the house, his youngest 
daughter sprang joyfully out to meet him. Struck with horror 
he pushed her from him. She wept and thought, “‘ What can 
be the matter that my father thus repels me?” And she 
went and complained to her mother. The queen asked her 
husband why he had so treated his youngest daughter; but 
he would not tell her, and for a whole year he continued in the 
dumps and pined away. At last, when the year was all but up, 
he let the cat out of the bag. At first the queen was thunder- 
struck, but soon she pulled herself together, and concerted with 
her husband a device to cheat the black poodle by palming 
off the goose-girl instead of their daughter on him’when he 
came to fetch away the princess. The deception succeeded 
at first, but when the poodle had carried off the goose-girl 
to the wood, he detected the fraud and brought her back. 
A second time a false princess was fobbed off on him, and a 
second time detected. At last the parents had, amid the 
loud lamentation of the courtiers, to give up their real daughter 
to the black poodle, who led her away and lodged her, all 
alone, in a little cottage in the depth of a great forest. There 





1 Hin klinkesklankes Lowesblatt. I am not sure of the 
meaning. 
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she learned from an old hag that the poodle was an enchanted 
prince, the cottage an enchanted castle, the wood an en- 
chanted city, and the wild beasts enchanted men, and 
that every day at midnight the black poodle stripped off his 
shaggy hide and became an ordinary man. Following the 
directions of the hag, the princess waited till the third night, 
and when the enchanted prince had laid aside the black dog- 
skin and was fast asleep, she got hold of the skin and threw 
it on the fire. That broke the spell. The prince now appeared 
before her eyes in his true, his handsome form; the cottage 
turned into a palace, the wood into a city, and the wild beasts 
into men and women. The prince and princess were married, 
and at the tesa 2 feast the bride showed great honour to 
the old hag, who thereupon blessed her and, vanishing away, 
was never seen or heard of again. 

Two stories of the same general type have been recorded in 
Schleswig-Holstein. In one of them a king has three daughters, 
and when he is about to set out on a journey he asks them 
what presents he should bring them back. The eldest daughter 
wished for a golden spinning-wheel, the second for a golden 
reel, and the youngest for a golden jingle-jangle.2 When the 
king had procured the golden spinning-wheel and the golden 
reel, and was about to set out for home, he was very sad, 
for he did not know how to get a golden jingle-jangle. While 
he sat and wept, an old man came up to him and inquired 
the cause of his sorrow. On hearing it he said, “‘ The golden 
jingle-jangles are on a great tall tree in the forest, and a big bear 
watches over them; but if you promise the bear something, 
he will give you one,’”’ So the king went and found the big 
bear under the big tree, and begged him to let him have a 
golden jingle-jangle. The bear answered, “ You shall have a 
golden jingle-jangle if you will give me whatever first meets 
me in your castle.” The king consented, and the bear 
promised to come next morning to the castle and briny the 
golden jingle-jangle. But when the bear appeared in the castle 
next morning, whoshould first meet him but the king’s youngest 
ry pei ? The bear would have carried her off at once, but 
the king was sore troubled and said to the bear, ‘‘ Go away ; 


- 1 Carl und Theodor Colshorn, Mdrchen und Sagen (Han- 
over, 1854), No. 20, pp. 64-69. 
2 ** Himen goldenen Klingelklangel.”” 
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she will soon follow you.” But instead of his own daughter 
the king dressed up the shepherd’s daughter and sent her to 
the bear, who detected the fraud and returned her to the 
king. The same thing happened to the swineherd’s daughter, 
whom the king next attempted to palm off on the bear instead 
of the princess. Last of all the king was forced to send his 
youngest daughter, and with her the bear was content. 
Afterwards the bear brought her back on a visit to her father’s 
castle and danced with her there. In the dance she trod 
heavily on one of his paws, and immediately he was changed 
into a rich and handsome prince and took her to wife. 

Another story, recorded in Schleswig-Holstein, relates how 
a king lost his way and wandered in a great forest, till a little 
black man appeared and offered to guide him home if the king 
would promise to give him whatever should first come out of 
the king’s house to meet him. The king accepted the offer, and 
on his return to the castle the first to run out to meet him was 
his daughter. He told her with tears of his promise ; but she 
answered, ‘‘ Since I have been the means of saving your life, 
I will willingly go away thither.” Accordingly she is fetched 
away by a white wolf, who, as usual, turns out to be an en- 
chanted prince, and marries her as soon as the spell which 
bound him is broken.* 

In a German story of the same type a nobleman loses his» 
way in a wood and meets a poodle who promises to guide him 
home if the nobleman will give the poodle-whatever on his 
return should first come forth from the nobleman’s house to 
meet him. As usual, the nobleman’s daughter is the first to 
come forth to meet him ; and, as usual, the seeming calamity 
ends in the girl’s marriage with a prince.? - 

Similarly in a Swedish story we hear of a king who had three 
daughters, but he loved the youngest best of all. One day he 
lost his way in the forest, and, whichever way he tu , he 
alwaye met a man in a grey cloak, who said to him, “ If you 
would make your way out of the forest, you must give me the 


! K. Miillenhoff, Sagen.Madrchen und Ineder der Herzog- 
thiimer Schleswig-Holstein und’ Lauenburg (Kiel, 1845), 
pp. 384 sq. 

2 K. Miillenhoff, op. cit. pp. 385-388. 

P. Zaunert, Deutsche Marchen seit Grimm (Jena, 1919), 
pp. 303 sqq. 
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first living thing that meets you at your home-coming.”’ The 
king thought to himself, ‘That will be my greyhound as 
usual’’; so he promised. But it was his youngest and dearest 
daughter who met him first. The king sent his two elder 
daughters, one after the other, into the forest; but the man 
in the grey cloak sent them both back with rich presents. 
At last the king sent his youngest daughter, and after various 
adventures she was happily wedded to the man in the grey 
cloak, who, as usual, turned out to be an enchanted prince or 
nobleman, the owner of a fine castle. 

Thus in most of the folk-tales the rash vow turns out 
fortunately for the victim, who, instead of being sacrificed 
or killed, obtains a princely husband and wedded bliss. Yet 
we may suspect that these happy conclusions were simply 
devised by the story-teller for the sake of pleasing his hearers, 
and that in real life the custom, of which the stories preserve 
a reminiscence, often ended in the sacrifice of the victim at the 
altar. Of such a custom a record seems to survive in the 
legends of: [domeneus, Maeander, al-Mundhir, and Jephthah. 


XIIL—Utysszs anp PoLtyPHEyus 


(Apollodorus, Epitome, vn. 4-9) 


Stories like that of Ulysses and Polyphemus have been 
recorded in modern times among many widely separated 
peoples. So close is the resemblance between the various 
versions of the tale that they must all apparently be derived 
from a common original, whether that original was the 
narrative in the Odyssey, or, more probably, a still older folk- 
tale which Homer incorporated in his epic. Some of these 
parallel versions were collected by Wilhelm Grimm about 


1 J. Bolte und G. Polivka, Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- 
und Hausmdrchen der Briider Grimm, i. (Leipsic, 1913), 
pp. 164g. As to stories of this type, see further E. Cosquin, 
Contes populaires de Lorraine, ii. 218 sqq.; W. Baumgartner, 
‘* Jephtas Geliibde,” Archw fir Religionswissenschaft, xviii. 
(1915), pp.*240-249, 
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the middle of the nineteenth century,! but many others 
have .since come to light.* 

(1) The oldest of the modern versions of the Polyphemus 
story occurs in a mediaeval collection of tales which was 
written in or soon after 1184 a.p. by a monk, John, of the 
Cistercian Abbey of Haute-Seille (Alta Silva) in Lorraine. 
The book, dedicated to Bertrand, Bishop of Metz, is composed 
in very fair Latin and bears the title of Dolopathos sive de 
Rege et Septem Sapientibus. It was lost for centuries, but in 
1864 a manuscript copy of the work was discovered by 
A. Mussafia in the Royal Library at Vienna. Subsequent 
research brought to light several other manuscripts at 
Vienna, Innsbruck, and Luxemburg, and in 1873 a complete 
edition of the book was published by H. Oesterley at Stras- 
bourg.* Meantime the work had long been known to scholars 


1 Wilhelm Grimm, Die Sage von Polyphem (Berlin, 1857) 
(reprinted from the Abhandlungen der kénigl. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 18s. The versions recorded by 
Grimm are summarized by W. W. Merry in his edition of Homer, 
The Odyssey, Books I-XII (Oxford, 1876), pp. 546-6550. 

2 See A. van Gennep, “La Légende de Polyphéme,”’ 
Religions, Moeurs, et Légendes (Paris, 1908), pp. 155-164. 
In this essay the learned author reviews a work by O. Hack- 
man, Die Polyphemsage in der Volkstiberlieferung (Helsingfors, 
1904), which I have not seen. From M. van Gennep’s notice 
of it, I gather that Mr. Hackman has collected, analysed, and 
classified no less than two hundred and twenty-one popular 
variations of the tale. Very many versions are referred to 
by Messrs. J. Bolte and G. Polivka in their erudite Anmer- 
kungen zu den Kinder- und Hausmdrchen der Briider Grimm 
iii, (Leipzig, 1918), pp. 374-378. Thus the versions quoted 
by me in the following pages form apparently only a small 
part of those which are on record. But they may suffice 
to illustrate the wide diffusion of the tale and the general 
similarity of the versions. 

3 Joannes de Alta Silva, Dolopathos sive de Rege et Septem 
Sapientibus, herausgegeben von Hermann Oesterley (Strass- 
burg, Karl J. Tribner, 1873). A more recent edition is that 
of A. Hilka (Heidelberg, 1913). Of the manuscripts the one 
now in the Atheneum at Luxemburg is the oldest and most 
complete; it was written in the thirteenth century and 
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through a metrical French translation which was written 
somewhere between the years 1222 and 1226 a.p. by a certain 
trouvére named Herbers. Considerable extracts from the 

oem, amounting to about a third of the whole, were pub- 
ished, with a prose analysis, by Le Roux de Lincy in 1838 ;! 
but the complete poem was first edited, from two manuscripts 
in the Imperial (now the National) Library in Paris, by Charles 
Brunet and Anatole de Montaiglon in 1856. 

This mediaeval collection of stories, called Dolopathos, 
whether in its original Latin form or in the metrical French 
translation, is clearly based, directly or indirectly, on an older 
mediaeval collection of tales called The Book of Sindibad or 
The Seven Sages, of which versions exist in many languages, 
both Oriental and European ;* for not only is the general 


alone contains the author’s dedication and preface. It 
formerly belonged to the Abbey of Orval (Aurea Vallis) in 
the diocese of Tréves and was removed, with the rest of the 
library, for safety to Luxemburg at the time when the Abbey 
was sacked by the French in 1793. As to the date of Dolo- 
pathos, see Oesterley’s preface, p. xi. The monkish author’s 
orthography is not equal to his diction and style. He uses 
such forms as micht for mtht, nichil for nihil, herbe for herbae, 
nephas for nefas, etas for aetas, que for quae, &c. 

1 Le Roux de Lincy, Roman de Sept Sages de Rome, printed 
as an appendix or introduction to A. Loiseleur Deslongchamps’s 
Essai sur les Fables Indiennes et sur leur Introduction en 
Europe (Paris, 1838), but paged separately. The analysis 
and the extracts include the tale of Polyphemus (pp. 133-136, 
239-251), who, however, is not mentioned by name, being 
simply referred to as “ the giant.” 

2 Ti Romans de Dolopathos, publié pour la premiére fois 
par Charles Brunet et Anatole de Montaiglon (Paris, 1856). 
For the story of Polyphemus (who is not mentioned by 
name), see pp. 284-295. As to the date of this metrical 
translation see the editors’ preface, pp. xvii—xix. 

3 As to The Book of Sindibad or The Seven Sages, see 
A. Loiseleur Deslongchamps, Essai sur les Fables Indiennes 
et sur leur Introduction en Europe, pp. 80 sqq.; J. Dunlop, 
Geschichte der Prosadichtungen, Gbeggragen von Welix Liebrecht 
(Berlin, 1851), pp. 196 aqq.; D. Comparetti, Researches 
concerning the Book of Sindibdd (London, 1882), pp. 1 sgq. 
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framework or plan of Dolopathos the same with that of 
Sindibad or The Seven Sages, but out of the eight stories 
which it contains, three are identical with those included 
in the earlier work.! Among the tales which the two collec- 
tions have in common the story of Polyphemus is not one, 
for it appears only in Dolopathos. 

As told by the author of Dolopathos the story of Polyphemus 
diverges in certain remarkable features from the Yomeric 
account, and since some of these divergences occur in popular 
versions of the story recorded among various peoples, we may 
reasonably infer that John de Haute-Seille herein followed 
oral tradition rather than the Homeric version of the tale.? 
At the same time he certainly appears to have been acquainted 
with the Odyssey; for he not only mentions Polyphemus 


The fullest of the versions is the mediaeval Greek version 
known as Syntipas, of which a critical edition was published 
by A. Eberhard at Leipsic in 1872 (Fabulae Romanenses 
Graece conscriptae, volumen prius, Leipsic, Teubner, 1872). 
This version purports to be translated from the Syriac, and a 
Syriac version was published with- a German translation 
by Fr. a in 1879 (Sindban oder Die Sieben Weisen 
Meister, syrisch und deutsch, von Friederich Baethgen, Leipsic, 
1879) ; but this version can hardly be the one which Andreo- 
pulos translated into Greek, since it is somewhat shorter. 
Compare D. Comparetti, op. ctt. p. 63 note, who has made it 
probable (pp. 53 sqq.) that the Greek version (Synitpas) 
was made towards the end of the eleventh century by order 
of Gabriel, Duke of Melitene. A French translation of the 
Syriac version was published by F. Macler in 1903 (Contes 
Syriaques, Histoire de Sindban, mise en frangais par Frédéric 
Macler, Paris, 1903). The same scholar has since published 
a French translation of an Armenian version, which seems to 
have been made from the Latin. See La version Arménienne 
de VHistoire des Sept Sages de Rome, mise en frangats par 
Frédéric Macler (Paris, 1919). 

1 H. Oesterley, preface to his edition of Dolopathos, pp. 
xiii sqq. 

7 tis the opinion of Oesterley, his editor, that in general 
John drew the materials for his work rather from oral tradition 
than from literary sources. See H. Oesterley’s preface, pp. 
xii 8qq. 
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by name but speaks of Circe, daughter of the Sun, and how 
she transformed the companions of Ulysses into diverse 
beasts. 1 

The story of Polyphemus, as recorded in Dolopathos, 
runs as follows :— 

A famous robber, who had lived to old age and accumulated 
vast riches in the exercise of his profession, resolved to devote 
the remainder of his days to the practice of virtue, and in 
pursuance of that laudable resolution he excited by his 
exemplary conduct the wonder and admiration of all who 
remembered the crimes and atrocities of his earlier life. 
Being invited by the queen to recount the greatest perils and 
adventures which he had met with in his career of brigandage, 
he spoke thus: ‘“‘ Once on a time we heard that a giant, 
who owned great sums of gold and silver, dwelt in a solitary 
place about twenty miles distant from the abodes of men. 
Lured by the thirst for gold, a hundred of us robbers assem- 
bled together and proceeded with much ado to his dwelling. 
Arrived there, we had the pleasure of finding him not at home, 
so we carried off all the gold and silver on which we could la 
hands. We were returning home, easy in our minds, when a 
of a sudden the giant with nine others comes upon us and takes 
us prisoners, the more shame to us that a hundred men should 
be captured by ten. They divided us among them, and, as 
_ ill luck would have it, I and nine others fell to the share of the 
one whose riches we had just been lifting. So he tied our 
hands behind our backs and drove us like so many sheep to 
his cave; now his stature exceeded thirteen cubits. We 
offered to pay a great sum as ransom, but he mockingly 
replied that the only ransom he would accept was our flesh. 
With that he seized the fattest of our number, cut his throat, 
and rending him limb by limb, threw him into the pot to boil. 
He treated the rest of us, all but me, in the same fashion, 
and to crown it all he forced me to eat of every one of them. 
Why dwell on the painful subject ? When it came to my turn 
to have my throat cut, I pretended to be a doctor and 
promised that, if he spared my life, I would heal his eyes, 
which ached dreadfully. He agreed to these terms for my 
medical services, and told me to be quick about it. So I 


1 Joannes de Alta Silva, Dolopathos sive de Rege et Septem 
Sapientibus, herausgegeben von H. Oesterley, pp. 71, 99. 
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took a pint of oil and set it on the fire, and stirring it up with 
a good dose of lime, salt, sulphur, arsenic, and anything else 
I could think of that was most injurious and destructive to 
the eyes, | compounded a salve, and when it was nicely on the 
boil, I tipped the whole of it on the patient’s head. The 
boiling oil, streaming over every inch of his body, peeled him 
like an onion; his skin shrivelled up, his sinews stiffened, 
and what little sight he had left he lost completely. And 
there he was, like a man in a fit, rolling his huge body about 
on the floor, roaring like a lion and bellowing like a bull—a 
really horrid sight. After long rolling about and finding 
no ease to his pain, he grips his cudgel like a madman and 
goes groping and fumbling about for me, thumping the walls 
and the floor like a battering-ram. Meantime what was I 
to do ? and whither could I fly ? On every side the house was 
walled in by the most solid masonry, the only way out was 
by the door, and even that was barred with bolts of iron. 
So while he was tearing about after me in every corner, the 
only thing for me to do was to climb up a ladder to the roof 
and catch hold of a beam, and there I hung to it by my hands 
for a whole day and night. When I could bear it no longer, 
I had just to come down and dodge between the giant’s legs 
and among his flock of sheep. For you must know that he 
had a thousand sheep and counted them every day. And 
_ while he kept a fat one he used to let the others go to grass ; 
and whether it was his skill or his witchery I know not, but 
at evening they would all come trooping back of themselves, 
and he got the full tale. So when he was counting them and 
letting them out as usual, I tried to escape by wrapping me in 
the shaggy fleece of a ram and fixing his horns on my head ; 
and in that guise I mingled with the flock that was going out. 
On my turn coming to be counted, he feels me all over, and 
finding me fat, he keeps me hack, saying, ‘To-day I'll fill 
my empty belly on you.’ Seven times did I thus pass under 
his hands, seven times did he keep me back, yet every time I 
gave him the slip. At last, when I came under his hand 
once more, he drove me in a rage out of the door, saying, 
* Go and be food for the wolves, you who have so often de- 
ceived your master.” When I was about a stone’s throw off, 
I began to mock him because I had outwitted him so often 
and made my escape. But he drew a gold ring from his 
finger and said, ‘Take that for a reward ; for it is not meet 
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that a guest should go without a gift from a man like me.’ 
I took the proffered ring and put it on my finger, and at once 
I was bewitched by some devilry or other and began to shout, 
‘Here Iam! Here I am!’ Thereupon, blind though he 
was, guided by the sound of my voice, he came tearing along, 
bounding over the smaller bushes, sometimes stumbling and 
collapsing like a landslide. When he was nearly up to me, 
and I could neither stop shouting nor tear the ring from my 
finger, I was forced to cut off the finger with the ring and to 
fling it at him. Thus by the loss of a finger did I save my 
whole body from imminent destruction.” 

This version differs from the Homeric account in several 
important respects. It represents the giant as merely 
blear-eyed instead of one-eyed ; it describes the blinding of 
him as effected by a stratagem which the hero of the tale 
practises on the giant with his own consent instead of as a 
violence done to him in his sleep; and it adds an entirely 
new episode in the trick of the magic ring and the consequent 
sacrifice of the hero’s finger. These discrepancies, which 
recur, as we shall see, in other versions, confirm the view that 
the source from which the monk John drew the story was 
oral tradition rather than the narrative in the Odysscy. 

(2) All the distinctive features which we have just remarked 
in the version of John of Haute-Seille meet us again in a 
West Highland version of the story, which was told by a 
blind fiddler in the island of Islay. It runs thus: A certain 
man called Conall Cra Bhuidhe undertook with the help of his 
sons to steal the brown horse of the King of Lochlann; but 
in the attempt they were caught by the king, who would 
have hanged them, if Conall had not saved their lives by telling 
the story of his adventures. One of his adventures was like 


1 Joannes de Alta Silva, Dolopathos sive de Rege et Septem 
Sapientibus, herausgegeben von H. Oesterley, pp. 66-68 ; 
td., herausgegeben von A. Hilka (Heidelberg, 1913), pp. 73-75. 
There are a few minor discrepancies in the texts of these 
editions. According to Oesterley’s text, the hero was obliged 
to cut off (abscidere) his finger; according to Hilka’s text, 
he was compelled to bite it off (dentibus abscidere). The word 
dentibus is wanting in the Luxemburg manuscript. The 
parallel versions are in favour of cutting off, as against biting 
aff, the finger. See below, pp. 412, 413 sg., 415, 416, 418, 419, 
421, 422. 
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that of Ulysses in the cave of Polyphemus. “I was there 
as a young lad,” said Conall, ‘‘ and I went out hunting, and 
my father’s land was beside the sea, and it was rough with 
rocks and caves and chasms. When I was going on the 
shore, I saw a smoke curling up between two rocks, and while 
I was looking at it, I fell; but the place was so full of manure 
that neither skin nor bone was broken. Then I heard a 
great clattering, and what was there but a great giant and two 
dozen of goats with him, and a buck at their head? And 
when the giant had tied the goats, he came up and he said to 
me, ‘ Ho, Conall, it’s long since my knife is rusting in my 
pouch waiting for thy tender flesh.’ ‘Och,’ said I, ‘ it’s 
not much thou wilt be bettered by me, though thou shouldst 
tear me asunder; I will make but one meal for thee. But 
I see thou art one-eyed. I am a good leech, and I will give 
thee the sight of the other eye.’ The giant went and he drew 
the great cauldron on the site of the fire. I told him how to 
heat the water so that I should give its sight to the other 
eye. I got heather, and I made a rubber of it, and I set him 
upright in the cauldron. I began at the eye that was well, 
pretending to him that I would give its sight to the other one, 
till I left them as bad as each other; and surely it was easier 
to et the one that was well than to give sight to the other. 

af en he saw that he could not see at all, and when I 
myself said to him that I would get out in spite of him, he 
gave a spring out of the water and stood at the mouth of 
the cave, and he said that he would have revenge for the 
sight of his eye. I had to:stay there crouched all night, 
holding my breath that he might not feel where I was. When 
he heard the birds calling in the morning, and knew that 
it was day, he said, ‘ Art thou sleeping ? Awake and let out 
my goats.’ I killed the buck. He cried, ‘I will not believe 
that thou art killing my buck.’ ‘Iam not,’ said I, ‘ but the 
ropes are so tight that I take long to loose them.’ I let out 
one of the goats, and he caressed her, and he said to her, 
‘There thou art, thou shaggy white goat, and thou seest me, 
but I see thee not.’ I let them out one by one, as I flayed the 
buck, and before the last one was out I had flayed him 
bag-wise. Then I put my legs in place of his legs, and my 
hands in place of his fore legs, and my head in place of his 
head, and the horns on top of my head, so that the brute 
might think that it was the buck. I went ont, When I 
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was going out, the giant laid his hand on me, and he said, 
‘There thou art, my pretty buck; thou seest me, but I see 
thee not.” When I myself got out, and I saw the world about 
me, surely, oh King! joy was on me. 

** When I was out and had shaken the skin off me, I said 
to the brute, ‘I am out now in spite of thee.’ ‘ Aha!’ said 
he, ‘ hast thou done this to me? Since thou wert so stalwart 
that thou hast got out, I will give thee a ring that I have here, 
and keep the ring, and it will do thee good.’ ‘I will not take 
the ring from thee,’ said I, ‘ but throw it, and I will take it 
with me.’ He threw the ring on the flat ground, I went 
myself and I lifted the ring, and I put it on my finger. Then 
he said, ‘ Does the ring fit thee?’ I said to him, ‘ It does.’ 
He said, ‘ Where art thou, ring?’ And the ring said, ‘I 
am here.’ The brute came towards where the ring was 
speaking, and now I saw that I was in a harder case than 
ever I was. I drew a dirk. I cut off my finger, and I threw 
it from me as far as I could on the loch, and the place was very 
deep. He shouted, ‘Where art thou, ring?’ And the 
ring said, ‘I am here,’ though it was at the bottom of the 
ocean. He gave a leap after the ring, and down he went in 
the sea. I was pleased when I saw him drowning, and when 
he was drowned I went in, and I took with me all he had of 
gold and silver, and I went home, and surely great joy was on 
my people when I arrived. And as a sign for thee, look thou, 
the finger is off me.’’! 

(3) In another Highland story, recorded in Argyllshire, 
& one-eyed giant carries the hero of the tale into his cave, 
intending to devour him; but with the help of a king’s 
daughter, whom the giant had detained for seven years, the 
hero contrives to blind the monster by thrusting a red-hot 
bar into his single eye while he sleeps. There is no mention 
of sheep or goats in this story, and the episode of the talking 
ring is also absent.* 


—— eee 


1 J. F. Campbell, Popular Tales of the West Highlands, 
New Edition, } (Paisley and London, 1890), pp. 105-114 
(Tale V). I have slightly abridged the story and changed a 
few words for the sake of the English idiom. 

2D. MaoclInnes, Folk and Hero Tales (London, 1890), 
Pp. 263, 265, 267 (Waifs and Strays of Celtic Tradition, 

rgylishire Series, No. I1). 
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(4) The incident of the ring and the severed finger occurs 
also in two Basque stories of the same type. One of them 
ier told by the parish priest of Raquials, in La Soule, as 

ollows : 

‘**In my infancy I often heard from my mother the story 
of the Tartaro. He was a Colossus, with only one eye in the 
middle of his forehead. He was a shepherd and a hunter, 
but a hunter of men. Every day he ate a sheep; then, 
after a snooze, everyone who had the misfortune to fall 
into his hands. His dwelling was a huge barn, with thick 
walls, a high roof, and a very strong door, which he alone 
knew how to open. His mother, an old witch, lived in one 
corner of the garden, in a hut constructed of turf. 

‘** One day a powerful young man was caught in the snares 
of the Tartaro, who carried him off to his house. This 
young man saw the Tartaro eat a whole sheep, and he knew 
that he was accustomed to take a snooze, and then after 
that his own turn would come. In his despair he said to 
himself that he must do something. Directly the Tartaro 
began to snore he put the spit into the fire, made it red-hot, 
and plunged it into the giant’s one eye. Immediately he 
leapt up, and began to run after the man who had injured 
him ; but it was impossible to find him. ‘ You shall not 
escape. It is all very well to hide yourself,’ said he, ‘ but 
I alone know the secret how to open this door.’ 

‘“The Tartaro opened the door half-way, and let the 
sheep out between his legs. The young man takes the big 
bell off the ram, and puts it round his neck, and throws over 
his body the skin of the sheep which the giant had just eaten, 
- and walks on all fours to the door. The Tartaro examines 
him by feeling him, perceives the trick, and clutches hold 
of the skin; but the young man slips off the skin, dives 
between his legs, and runs off. 

‘“‘Immediately the mother of the Tartaro meeta him, 
and says to him: ‘QO, you lucky young fellow! You have 
escaped the cruel t t; take this ring as a remembrance 
of your escape.’ He accepts, puts the ring on his finger, 
cad immediately the ring begins to cry out, ‘ Heben nuk / 
Heben nuk /’ (‘ Thou hast me.here! Thou hast me here !’) 
The Tartaro pursues, and is on the point of catching him, 
when the young man, maddened with fright, and not being 
able to pull off the ring, takes out his knife, and cuts off his 
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own finger, and throws it away, and thus escapes the pursuit 
of the Tartaro.’’! 

(5) Another Basque story of the same sort was told by 
Jean Sallaber of Aussurucq as follows : 

Two soldiers of the same district, having got their furlough, 
were returning home on foot together. Night fell as they 
were traversing a great forest. But in the twilight they 
perceived a smoke in the distance, so they turned their 
steps towards it and discovered a poor hovel. They knocked 
at the door, and a voice from within answered, ‘“‘ Who is 
there?”’ ‘Two friends,” they answered. ‘What do 
you want?” asked the voice. “A lodging for the night,” 
they replied. The door opened, they were admitted, and 
then the door closed. Brave as the soldiers were, they were 

et terrified at finding themselves in the presence of a Basa- 
Saab He had the figure of a man, but was all covered 
with hair, and had a single eye in the middle of his forehead. 

The Basa-Jaun set food before them, and when they had 
finished their supper, he weighed them and said to the 
heavier, ‘‘ You will do for to-night, and the other for to- 
morrow ”; and without more ado he ran a big spit through 
the fatter of the two, without even stripping him of his 
clothes, and after setting him to roast on the spit before a 
great fire, he ate him up. The other was in a sad fright, 
not knowing what to do to save his life. 

Having made a hearty meal, the Basa-Jaun fell asleep. 
Immediately the soldier laid hold of the spit which had served 
to roast his comrade, heated it red-hot in the fire, and plunging 
it into the eye of the Basa-Jaun, blinded him. Howling aloud, 
the Basa-Jaun ran about everywhere to find the stranger ; - 
but the soldier had made haste to hide in the fold, among 
the sheep of the Basa-Jaun ; for he could not get out, because 
the door was shut. 

Next morning the Basa-Jaun opened the door of the fold, 
and, “wishing to catch the soldier, he made all the sheep, 
on their way out, pass one by one between his lege. But 
the soldier had conceived the idea of skinning a sheep and 
clothing himself in its fleece, in order that the blinded giant 
should not catch him. As the Basa-Jaun felt all the sheep, 


1 Wentworth Webster, Basque Legends (London, 1879), 
pp. 4 aq. 
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the skin of the flayed one remained in his hands, and he 
thought that the man had passed out under it. 

The soldier did escape, and very glad he was to do so. But 
the Basa-Jaun ran after him as well as he could, crying, 
‘* Hold, take this ring, in order that, when you are at home, 
you may be able to tell what a marvel you have done!” 
And with that he threw him the ring. The soldier picked 
it up and put it on his finger; but the ring began to speak 
and to say, “Here Tem! Here I am!” Away ran the 
soldier, and the blinded monster after him. At last, worn out 
with his flight, and fearing to be overtaken by the Basg-Jaun, 
the soldier would have thrown the ring into a stream, but he 
could not wrench it from his finger. So he cut off the finger 
and threw it with the ring into the stream. From the bottom 
of the river the ring continued to cry, ‘‘ Here I am! Here I 
am!” and hearing the cry the Basa-Jaun rushed into the 
water and was drowned. Then the soldier crossed the stream 
on a bridge and escaped, very happy, to his home.* 

(6) The episode of the talking ring and the severed finger 
occurs also in a Rumanian story of the same type. In it 
& man sends his three sons out with the flock of sheep and 
warns them not to answer if anyone should hail them by 
night. But they neglect his warning, and in the night, 
when a voice has hailed them thrice, they all answer, ‘‘ Here | 
we are.” A giant now appears and calls to them to roast 
their fattest wether for him, because he is hungry. When 
the wether is roasted, the giant swallows it at a gulp, and 
orders the three brothers to follow him with the flock. He 
leads them to his home, where they are obliged to leave the 
sheep in the walled courtyard. en they enter the giant’s 
house, they bid him good evening, but he answers that the 
eldest brother will serve him for supper that same evening, 
that the second brother will do the same the next evening, 
and that the youngest brother will be kept for the next day 
but one. He then made up a big fire, hung a huge kettle 
over it, and lay down to sleep, after telling the brothers to 
wake him when the water should boil. They did so accord- 
ingly, whereupon he seized the eldest brother, threw him 
into the kettle, boiled him till he was tender, and then ate 


1 J. Vinson, Le Folk-lore du pays Basque (Paris, 1883), 
pp. 42-45. 
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him. Thereupon he put water to boil on the fire again’and lay 
down, with an injunction to wake him at the time appointed. 
But the youngest brother skimmed off the fat of his boiled 
brother as it floated on the water, and having got it he 
secreted it. The giant slept till evening, then waking from 
his nap he saiued’: the second brother and devoured him. 
A third time he set water on the fire, ordering the surviving 
brother to waken him as usual. Meantime the survivor 
found a tripod in the kitchen, set his brother’s fat on it, 
and roasted it over the fire. Then he flung the roasted fat 
and the tripod at the sleeping giant, thus putting out both 
his eyes. Up started the giant in a fury and tried to catch 
the young man, but the youth threw him off the scent by 
dropping nuts, which he had in his wallet, one after the 
other on the floor. In his blind rage the giant seized the 
latch and wrenched the door open. The young man darted 
out into the courtyard, slaughtered a ram, and crept into 
its skin. Not suspecting the trick, the giant now opened 
the gate of the courtyard and let the sheep out one by one 
in the hope of catching his prisoner when he should 
attempt to escape, But the disguised youth slipped through 
and called out mockingly to the giant, ““Now you can 
do nothing to me.” Then the giant, making believe to 
be friendly, called after him, “‘ Take this ring from my little 
finger for a memorial.” The young man picked it up and 
hee it on. Then the ring began to call out, ‘“‘ This way, 

lind man, this way!’’? Away ran the youth and the giant 
after him. The fugitive reached the water first, but the 
giant was close on his heels; so the young man cut off his 
own finger with the ring on it, and threw it into the waves. 
As the ring continued to call out, “ This way, blind man, 
this way |!’ the giant leaped into the water and was drowned.? 

(7) The episode of an enchanted, though not talking, ring 
and a severed finger, meets us in two Italian stories of this 
type. One of them, recorded in the Abruzzo, tells of two 
brothers who were going to a fair. As they were crossing 
&@ rugged mountain, night overtook them. They saw a 
gleam of light in a cave, and approaching they called out, 
““ Master of the house, will you give us shelter?” A voice 


1 W. Grimm, Die Sage von Polyphem, pp. 15 sg., referring 
to Franz Obert (Ausland, 29, 717).. 
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from within answered, ‘‘ Wait.” They waited, and out 
came a giant who had an eye in his forehead. He said, 
“Pray come in. Here there is no lack of anything.” The 
two brothers went in, but they were all of a tremble, all the 
more because Eye-in-his-forehead shut the door with a bolt 
which not a hundred men could lift. Standing in front of the 
fire, Eye-in-his-forehead said to the two brothers, ‘I have 
a hundred sheep, but the year is long, and we must be as 
thrifty as may be. So which shall we eat first? Little 
Brother or Big Brother? You may cast lots for it.”” The 
two brothers cast lots, and the lot fell on Big Brother. So 
Big Brother was stuck on a spit and set on the hot coals. 
While Eye-in-his-forehead turned the spit, he said in an 
undertone, ‘* Big Brother to-day, Little Brother to-morrow.”’ 
Little Brother racked his brains to think how he could escape 
from the danger. Meantime Big Brother was roasted, and 
Eye-in-his-forehead began to eat him. He wished Little 
Brother to eat too, and Little Brother pretended to eat, 
but he threw the meat behind his back. Dinner over, Eye- 
in-his-forehead went to sleep in the straw, but Little Brother 
remained beside the fire. When he perceived that Eye-in- 
his-forehead snored, he heated the point of the spit red-hot 
and thrust it, fizzing, into the giant’s eye. The giant started 
up to catch Little Brother, but Little Brother nimbly mixed 
with the sheep, and though the giant searched the sheep, 
feeling them one by one, he could not discover the fugitive. 
However, he said, “Ill catch him at break of day.” 
Little Brother thought it was all up with him unless he could 
hit on some dodge or other. So he killed the ram, skinned 
it, and dressed himself in the skin. At break of day Eye- 
in-his-forehead removed the bolt and stood straddling in the 
doorway. And first of all he called for the ram with the 
bell on its neck. Little Brother came forward, jingling the 
bell and going on all fours. As he passed between the legs 
of Eye-in-his-forehead, the giant caressed him, and so he did 
to the rest of the sheep. But groping about in the cave he 
lighted on the carcass of the ram which Little Brother had 
killed and skinned. Then he perceived the trick which 
Little Brother had played him, and sniffing about in his 
direction he threw him an enchanted ring. Little Brother 
picked it up and put it on his finger, but having done so he 
found himself compelled, instead of running away, to draw 
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near to the giant. In vain he tried to pull the ring from his 

finger; the ring would not budge. So in order not to fall 

into the hands of Eye-in-his-forehead he cut off the finger 

on which was the ring, and threw it in the face of the giant 

who ate it and said to Little Brother, ‘“‘ At least I have tasted 
ou.’’? 

(8) Another Italian version of the story, recorded at Pisa, 
tells of a man of Florence who set out on his travels. On 
the way he picked up a curate and a workman, and the three 
agreed to try their fortunes together. Walking through 
a wood for a long time, they came at last to a very fine palace 
and knocked at the door. A giant opened the door in person 
and asked them where they were going. ‘‘ Oh, just taking 
a turn,” said they. ‘‘ Very well,’ said the giant, “just 
turn in here. There’s a vacancy in the curacy of my parish, 
and a vacancy in my workshop, and I’ll find some job or 
other for him,” alluding to the Florentine. All three closed 
with the offer, and put up in the giant’s house. He gave 
them a room and said, “‘ To-morrow I'll give you your jobs 
to do.” Next day the giant came to them, took the curate, 
and led him away to another chamber. Instigated by the 
passion of curiosity, the Florentine followed on tiptoe, and 
applying his eye to the keyhole of the chamber in which 
the curate was getting his job, he saw the giant showing 
him some leaves, and while the clergyman was looking at 
them, what does the giant do but whip out a scimitar, and 
in less than no time he had the curate’s head off and his 
body in a grave, which was in the chamber. ‘Good idea of 
mine to come here,’’ thought the Florentine to himself. 
When they were at dinner, the giant said, “‘ The curate 
has got his job. Now I'll give the workman his.” So after 
dinner he led the workman to the same chamber. The 
Florentine followed as before, and again applying his eye 
to the keyhole, he saw the giant taking some leaves from 
his writing-desk and showing them to the workman, and 
while the workman was gazing at them, the giant performed 
the sword-trick once more. ‘‘ My turn next,’’ thought the 
Florentine to himself. 

That evening at supper the giant remarked that the work- 


1 Antonio de Nino, Usi e Costums Abruzzesi (Florence, 
1879-1883), III. 305-307. 
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man had got his job, and that he, the giant, wouldysoon 
find a job for the Florentine too. But the Florentine had 
no wish to do the job in question, and he cudgelled his brains 
as to how he could get out of it. At last he thought of a 
plan. It happened that one.of the giant’s eyes was defective ; 
so he said to the giant, ‘‘ What a pity that with that fine 
figure of yours you should have such an eye! But look here, 
I know a cure for it, it is a certain herb which I have seen 
here in the meadow.” ‘“ Really ?”’ said the giant, “‘ here 
in the meadow? Then let’s go and find it.”” When they 
were in the meadow, the Florentine picked up the first herb 
he saw, and bringing it back with him put it in a pot of oil, 
which he set on the fire. When the oil was boiling, the 
Florentine said to the giant, “‘ I warn you that the pain will 
be great; but you must keep steady, and it will be well that 
I should tie you to this marble table, for otherwise the opera- 
tion will turn out ill.” The giant, who was bent on having 
his bad eye put right, told the Florentine to tie away. The 
Florentine did as he was desired, and then poured the boiling 
oil on both the giant’s eyes. ‘‘ You have blinded me,’’ 
roared the giant; but the other stole softly down the stair, 
opened the door, and cut away. The giant had now lost 
both his eyes, but such was his strength that he rose to his 
feet with the marble table on his back, and made after his 
foe. ‘‘Come here! Come here!” he cried, “fear not. 
At least take a keepsake.’’ And he threw a ring to the 
Florentine, who picked it up and put it on his finger. But 
no sooner had he done so than his finger was turned to marble, 
and he could not budge from the spot. In vain did he tug 
at the ring; he could not stir it from his finger. And now 
the giant was all but up with him. In despair the fugitive 
drew a knife, which he had in his pocket, and cut off his 
finger. Then he could move again, and away he tore, and the 
giant, encumbered by the table on his shoulders, could not 
catch him up. The wanderer reached Florence in a state of 
exhaustion, and by this time he had had enough of it. The 
wish to scour the world and to tell of his travels never came 
back on him.? In this version we miss the characteristic 
episode of the hero’s escape under a ram or clad in a sheepskin. 


1 D. Comparetti, Novelline popolari Italiane (Rome, Turin, 
and Florence, 1875), No. 44, pp. 192-195. 
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(9) A Serbian story of this type relates how a priest and 
his scholar were once walking through a great mountainous 
region when night overtook them. Seeing a fire burning 
in a cave some way off, they made for it. On reaching the 
cave they found nobody in it except a giant with one eye 
in his forehead. They asked him if he would let them enter, 
and he answered ‘“‘ Yes.” But the mouth of the cave was 
blocked with a huge stone, which a hundred men could not 
have stirred. The giant arose, lifted the stone, and let 
them in. Then he rolled back the stone into the mouth of 
the cave and kindled a great fire. The travellers sat down 
beside it and warmed themselves. When they had done so, 
the giant felt their necks in order to know which was the 
fatter, that he might kill and roast him. Finding the parson 
the fatter of the two, he knocked him on the head, stuck him 
on a spit, and roasted him over the fire. When he was 
done to a turn, the giant invited the scholar to partake of 
the roasted flesh, and though the scholar protested that he 
was not hungry, the giant forced him to take a mouthful, 
which, however, he spat out on the sly. Having eaten 
his fill, the giant composed himself to slumber beside the 
fire. While he slept, the scholar sharpened a stick and 
ee. it into the giant’s eye, blinded him. ‘“‘ You 
have robbed me of my one eye,’ roared the giant, “ be- 
cause I had not the sense to put out both of yours. But 
no matter. Thank God, you will not escape me.” He 
groped about in the cave, but could not find the scholar, 
because there were many sheep in it, and the scholar had 
drawn a ram’s skin over his body and in that disguise had 
mingled with the flock. Then the giant went to the mouth 
of the cave, pushed the great stone a little aside, and let the 
sheep pass out, one after the other, and the scholar in the 
ram’s skin slipped out with them. Having escaped into the 
open, he cried to the giant, “Seek for me no more. I am 
out.”” When the giant saw that his prisoner had given 
him the slip, he held out a staff to him, saying, ‘‘ Though you 
have escaped me, take this staff to shepherd the sheep with ; 
for without it you will not get a single sheep to budge.”’ 
The simple scholar took it, and no sooner had he touched it 
than one of his fingers clave fast to the staff. He now gave 
himself up for lost and began to run round and round the 
giant, till he remembered that he had his clasp-knife on him. 
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Whipping it out, he cut off the finger that clave to the staff, 
and so he escaped. Afterwards, driving the flock before 
him, he mocked and jeered at the blinded giant, who pursued 
him till he came to the edge of the water, into which he 
fell and was drowned.* 

(10) A Russian story, which belongs to the same class, 
tells how once upon a time there was a smith. ‘‘ Well now,” 
says he, “ I’ve never set eyes on any harm. They say there’s 
evil (ikho) in the world. I'll go and seek out evil.”’ So he 
went and started in search of evil, and on the way he met 
a tailor, who agreed to join him in the search. Well, they 
walked and walked till they came to a dark, dense forest, 
and in the forest they found a narrow path, and along the 
path they walked till. they saw a large cottage standing 
before them. It was night, and there was nowhere else to 
go to. So they went in. There was nobody there. All 
looked bare and squalid. They sat down, and remained 
sitting there some time. Presently in came a tall woman, 
lank, crooked, with only one eye. “‘ Ah!” says she, “ I’ve 
visitors. Good day to you.” ‘Good day, grandmother. 
We’ve come to pass the night under your roof.’ ‘“‘ Very 
good: I shall have something to sup on.” 

Thereupon they were greatly terrified. As for her, she 
went and fetched a great heap of firewood. She flung it 
into the stove, and set it alight. Then she took the tailor, 
cut his throat, trussed him, and put him in the oven. When 
she had finished her supper, the smith looked at the oven 
and said, “‘ Granny, I’m a smith.”’ ‘* What can you forge ? ”’ 
‘*‘ Anything.” ‘“‘Make me an eye.” ‘‘ Good,” says he; 
“but have you got any cord ? must tie you up, or you 
won’t keep still. I shall have to hammer your eye in.”’ 

She went and fetched two cords, one rather thin, the other 
thicker. Well, he bound her with the thinner, but she broke 
it. So he took the thick cord, and tied her up with it famously. 
She wriggled and writhed, but break it she could not. Then 
he took an awl, heated it red-hot, and applied the point of it 
to her sound eye, while he hammered away at the other end 
with a hatchet. She struggled like anything and broke the 


1 W. S. Karadschitsch, Volksmdrchen der Serben (Berlin, 
1854), No. 38, pp. 222-225; F. 8. Krauss, Sagen und Marchen 
der Stidslaven (Leipsic, 1883), No. 5, Vol. I, pp. 170-173. 
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cord; then she went and sat down at the threshold. ‘ Ah, 
villain |’? she cried, ‘‘ you shan’t get away from me-now.” 

By and by the sheep came home from afield, and she drove 
them into her cottage for the night. Well, the smith spent 
the night there, too. In the morning she got up to let the 
sheep out. He took his sheep-skin pelisse and turned it 
inside out, so that the wool was outside, passed his arms 
through its sleeves, and pulled it well over him, and then 
crept up to her as if he had been a sheep. She let the flock 
go out one at a time, catching hold of each by the wool on 
its back, and shoving it out. Well, he came creeping up 
like the rest. She caught hold of the wool on his back and 
shoved him out. But as soon as she had shoved him out, 
he stood up and cried, “‘ Farewell, Likho! I have suffered 
much evil (likho) at your hands. No, you can do nothing 
to me.” ‘‘ Wait a bit!” she replied, ‘ you shall endure 
still more.” 

The smith went back through the forest along the narrow 
path. Presently he saw a golden-handled hatchet sticking 
in a tree, and he felt a strong desire to seize it. Well, he did 
seize that hatchet, and his hand stuck fast to it. What was 
to be done? There was no freeing it anyhow. He gave a 
look behind him. There was Likho coming after him and 
crying, ‘‘ There you are, villain! you’ve not got off yet.” 
The smith pulled out a knife and began hacking away at his 
hand; he cut it clean off and ran away. When he reached 
his village, he showed the stump of his arm as a proof that 
he had seen Likho at last.} 

(11) A story which resembles this Russian tale in some 
points is told by the Esthonians. They call the farm-servant 
who has the superintendence of barns and corn the Barn- 
carl (Riegenkerl).2 One day when a Barn-carl sat casting 
knobs in a mould, up comes to him the devil, bids him 
good-day, and asks him what he is doing. “‘I am casting 
eyes,” says the Barn-carl ‘“‘ Eyes?’ quoth the devil. 
‘**Can you cast new eyes for me?” ‘“ Yes,” says the Barn- 
carl, ‘‘ but just at the moment I have no more in stock.”’ 


1W. R. S. Ralston, Russian Folk-tales (London, 1873), 

. 178-181; W. W. Strickland, Russian and Bulgarian 
Poik-lore Stories (London, 1907), pp. 38 egg. 

2 Riege is ‘‘ a building for drying corn spread out’ (Lucas). 
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‘* But perhaps you could do it some other time ?”’ asks the 
devil. ‘‘ That I could,” says the Barn-carl. ‘‘ When shall 
I come then ?”’ asks the devil. ‘‘ When you please,” says 
the Barn-carl. Next day the devil came to get his new pair 
of eyes. ‘‘ Do you want big eyes or small ones?” asks the 
Barn-carl. ‘‘ Right big ones,” says the devil. The man 
set a lump of lead to melt on the fire and said, “I can’t 
mould tous the eyes when you are like that. You must let 
yourself be tied up fast.” With that he made the devil lie 
down on his back on a bench, took a strong cord, and bound 
him tight. When the devil was bound tight, he asked the 
Barn-carl, ““ What is your name?” ‘“ My name,” he said, 
“‘is Myself’? (Zsss). ‘‘That’s a good name,”’ quoth the 
devil, “I never heard a better.” By this time the lead was 
molten, and the devil opened his eyes wide, expecting to get 
new ones. ‘‘ Here goes,’’ quoth the Barn-carl, and with 
that he pours the molten lead on the devil’s eyes. Up jumps 
the devil with the bench tied to his back and makes off.at a 
run. Some people were ploughing in a field, and as the poor 
devil tore past them, they asked him, ‘‘ Who did that to 
you?” ‘* Myself did it,” says he. They laughed. But 
the devil died of his new eyes, and has never been seen since.? 

Here the trick of ‘“‘ Myself’ played by the Barn-carl on 
the devil resembles the trick of ‘“‘ Nobody ”’ played by Ulysses 
on Polyphemus. 

(12) A similar trick is played on a blinded giant in a Lapp 
tale, which in other respects resembles the Homeric sto 
still more closely. Many hundred years ago, we are told, 
when there were still giants and trolls among the mountains 
and hills, a man might easily stumble on a troll against his 
will when he passed the boundary of his home-land. Well, it 
chanced once on a time that four Lapps, who had gone out 
to seek their reindeer, lost their way on the mountains. 
Three whole days and as many nights did they wander about 
without coming to a human habitation, and they were near 
dead with hunger and weariness when at last they spied a 
light that seemed to shine at the foot of a mountain, whose 
top reached the clouds. J cling. they hastened to it, 
expecting to find a human dwelli But when they reached 


1 W. Grimm, Die Sage von Polyphem, pp. 16 sq. ; J. Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythologie, U1. 858 sq. 
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the foot of the mountain, they found that the light glimmered 
from a cave under the crag. After a moment’s deliberation 
they resolved to enter the cave. When they had penetrated 
it might be a couple of musket shots into the bowels of the 
mountain, they found themselves in a great hall, of which 
the roof and the walls were of purest silver and so bright 
that you could see yourself in them as in a looking-glass. 
Not a human being was to be seen, but there were more than 
a hundred gigantic goats, both billy-goats and nanny-goats. 
In one corner of the hall there was a great hearth with a fire 
blazing merrily on it, and over the fire hung a prodigious 
big kettle with the flesh of a whole ox boiling in it. As the 
Lapps were very sharp set, they gathered round the kettle 
and began to eat the beef. 

When they had satisfied their hunger, they put out the 
fire by pouring the hot water from the kettle on it, and having 
done so they filled the kettle with cold water. What was 
left of the beef in the kettle they hid. Then, poking about 
in the cave, they discovered great store of gold and silver 
and other precious things, but they did not dare to lay hands 
on them as not knowing to whom all these riches might 
belong. Suspecting that the owner might be no mere man, 
they made up their minds to quit the cave after they had 
rested a little from their weary wanderings. So they hid 
in a dark corner of the cave and fell asleep. Hardly had 
they done so when they were awakened by a noise so loud 
that they thought their last hour was come. Next moment 
they saw a man stride into the cave, and he was so big that 
they were all amazed, for they knew at once that he was a 
giant. To escape was impossible, and they made up their 
minds to keep quite still. 

The giant stopped short in the middle of the cave and began 
to crinkle his nose and to sniff and snuff on all sides. “ Very 
odd,” he muttered at last, “it can’t be that there should have 
been somebody here.” Then he went up to the hearth, and, 
lifting the lid from the kettle, he looked in and was not a little 
surprised to find nothing in it but water. In a rage he flung 
the lid at the silver roof, where it stuck; then he began to 
rummage every corner and crevice of the cave. It was not 
long before he lit upon the terrified Lapps, dragged the 
biggest of them out, and threw him into the kettle to boil, 
forgetting that the kottle could not boil without fire. The 
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rest of the Lappe he chained up to the wall of the cave, then 
lay down to sleep till the Lapp in the kettle should be boiled. 

Not many minutes passed before he snored so loud that 
the mountain shook and the cinders danced on the hearth. 
Then the Lapp stepped out of the kettle, freed his comrades 
from their chains, and with them hastened to the mouth 
of the cave. But to their dismay they found that the giant 
had barred it with a stone so huge that all four of them 
could not stir it. 

After laying their heads together for an hour they turned 
back into the cave, resolved by hook or crook to play the 
giant a trick. The beef which they had hidden they put 
into the kettle again, and the three Lapps went back to the 
places where the giant had chained them up; but the fourth 
Lapp hid behind a great coop near the door. 

The giant now woke up and hurried to the kettle to see 
whether the Lapp were boiled, but not finding him in it he 
went to the other prisoners and threatened to knock them 
on the head out of hand if they did not tell him where their 
friend had gone. One of the Lapps swore that sure his 
friend must be in the kettle, and that the giant’s eyes must 
be blear not to see him. ‘‘ That would be odd,” said the 
giant, who was a little ashamed of his hastiness, ‘‘ but now 
that I think of it, I do believe that of late my sight has 
been a bit dim.” ‘‘ Well,” said the Lapp, “a good eye-salve 
will soon set that right.”” ‘“‘ Can you make up such a salve ?” 
asked the giant. “To be sure,” says the Lapp; “as soon 
as you get my salve in your eyes you will see Atty miles just 
as well as fifty yards. But you must know that it smarts 
horribly.” ‘‘ No matter,” says the giant, “‘just you make 
up the salve and let me have it as quick as may be.”” ‘‘ With 
all my heart,” says the Lapp, “if you will pay me well for 
it.”’ “You shall live with me fourteen whole days,” says 
the giant, ‘‘ till I have eaten up your friends. But you must 
tell me your name, lest I should eat you up instead.”’ The 
Lapp said that his name was Nobody, and the giant repeated 
it ten times to make quite sure that he should not forget 
it. A fire was now made on the hearth, the Lapp heated 
five pounds of lead on it, and when it was molten he poured 
it on the giant’s eyes, which of course were quite put out by it. 

The giant soon perceived that Nobody had tricked him, 
so he began to call his neighbour to help him to serve out the 
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.I.svp His neighbour came running and asked who had 
hurt him, that he howled so dolefully. ‘‘ Nobody has done 
it,” answered the giant. On that the neighbour, thinking 
that he was joking, flew into a rage and said, ‘‘ Then you can 
help yourself. Don’t call me another time, or it will be the 
worse for you.”” And with that he went away. 

As he got no help from his neighbour, the giant now made 
shift to search the cave and catch his foes; but they hid 
behind the goats, so that he could not find them. After 
groping about in this way for a long time he came to see that 
the beasts were in the way of his search. So he went to the 
doorway, took away the big stone which served as a door, 
and let out the goats one by one, after making sure that none 
of the Lapps slipped out with them. 

When the Lapps saw what he was up to, they killed four 
billy-goats with all speed, skinned them, and wrapped them- 
selves up in the skins, after which they crawled out of the 
cave on hands and feet, taking as much gold and silver with 
them as they could carry. When the last Lapp was about 
to leave the cave, the giant detained him, caressed him, and 
stroked his back, saying, ‘‘ My poor big billy-goat, you will 
now be without a master.” After caressing the supposed 
billy-goat, he let him go; then he shut up the mouth of the 
cave with the big stone, and with a grin cried out, ““ Now 
I’ve got you in the trap! Now we shall see which of us can 
chouse the other best, my dear Mr. Nobody! ”’ 

Nobody knows what afterwards befel the silly giant. As 
like as not, he went round and round the cave looking for the 
Lapps, till he died of hunger. 

(13) A Lapp variant of the preceding story runs as follows : 
Once on a time Slyboots? lost his way and came to the abode 
of a Stalo. This Stalo owned a house, a kitchen, and sheep. 
It was his way, whenever he got hold of a poor little oaf of 
a Lapp, to keep him by him for a time, so as to fatten him 
before he made a meal of him. He thought to do the same 
thing to Slyboots. But Slyboots thought of a dodge to blind 


1 J. C. Poestion, Lappldndische Madrchen (Vienna, 1886), 
No. 29, pp. 122-126. : - . 

2 Aschenputtel, equivalent to the ‘‘ Boots” of our fairy 
tales, a general name for the youngest son, who is supposed 
to be slyer than his elder brothers. 
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the Stalo. So he made believe to be very sharp-sighted 
and to be able to see all sorts of funny things ever so far off. 
The Stalo glowered for all he was worth in the same direction, 
but could make out just nothing at all. ‘‘ Look here, young 
man,’’ says he, ““ however do you come to be so sharp-sighted?”’ 
** Oh,” says Slyboots, “it’s in this way. I let them drip a 
drop of lead in my eyes. That’s why I am so sharp-sighted.”’ 
“* Oh, that’s it, is it?’ says the Stalo. ‘‘ Come on, my dear 
chap, and pour a little molten lead in my eyes. I should so like 
to be as sharp-sighted as you.”’ ‘I'll do it with all my heart,” 
says Slyboots, ‘“‘ but you could not stand it, for it hurts 
rather.” ‘‘ Not stand it ?’’ says the Stalo. ‘‘ I'll stand any- 
thing to be as sharp-sighted as you.” 

So Slyboots must needs, as if against his will, pour lead 
into the Stalo’s eyes. He made him lie on his back and 
poured the lead first into one eye. The Stalo whimpered, but 
said, ‘‘ Look sharp, my dear fellow, and pour the lead into 
the other eye also.”” The young man did so. ‘“‘ Now,’ said 
he, ‘‘ you will be blind for a while,- till your eyes have grown 
accustomed to the change; but afterwards you will see like 
anything.” 

It was now arranged that so long as the Stalo was blind, 
the young man should take charge of the household. So he 
picked out a fat ram from the Stalo’s sheep and slaughtered 
it, and next he took the Stalo’s old dog and slaughtered him 
too. In the evening he boiled the fat mutton for himself in 
one pot, and in another pot he cooked the dog’s flesh for 
the Stalo, and when all was ready he served up the dog’s flesh 
to the Stalo ina trough, while he devoted his own attention to 
the mutton. The Stalo heard him pegging away and smacking 
his lips, while he himself could hardly get his teeth into the 
tough old dog’s flesh. ‘“‘ Look here, young man,’’ says he, 
“‘ what’s all that smacking and licking of the lips that I hear, 
while my jaws only creak and clatter?’ But the Slyboots 
fobbed him off with some answer or other. 

However it was not long before the Stalo perceived that 
Slyboots had made a fool of him, for the sharp sight which 
had been promised him was still to seek. In fact he was 
blind and remained so. So he now racked his brains to 
know how he could pay Slyboots off for the trick he had 
played him. At last one day he told Slyboots to go into 
the fold and count the sheep. “ That’s easily done,’ says 
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Slyboots, and in he goes. But blind as the Stalo was, 
he came on the heels of Slyboots and set himself plump in 
the doorway. “ Aha!” thinks he to himself, “now I’ve 
got you in the trap! you shan’t slip from my claws!” But 
Slyboots was not so easily to be cast down. ‘“ Let all my 
sheep out, one after the other,” said the Stalo, “ but my 
big ram last of all.” ‘‘ All right,” said the youth, “‘ so be 
it.” Then he let the sheep out between the legs of the Stalo, 
who stood straddling in the doorway. But Slyboots slaugh- 
tered the big ram and skinned him. And when it came to his 
turn, he put on the ram’s skin amd crawled on all fours 
between the Stalo’s legs. ‘‘ Aha!’ said the Stalo, ‘ that’s 
my fine, fat ram!’ and he clapped the supposed ram on the 
back. At last the Stalo said. ‘““Now come out yourself, 
my fine fellow!’ Then Slyboots cried to him from without, 
“I’ve been out ever so long.’’? 

(14) A Finnish tale of the same general type, but lacking 
some characteristic features of the Homeric story, is as - 
follows. A poor ostler, named Gylpho, sets out to free three 
king’s daughters, who are kept prisoners spellbound in a 
subterranean cave. He arrives in an iron chamber, where 
one of the princesses is watched by the old rock-spirit Kammo, 
who has a great horn on his head, and a angle eye in the 
middle of his forehead. The monster smells human flesh, 
but the maiden contrives to lull his suspicions. His eye had 
grown dim, and the eyelashes had grown into it, so that he 
could not see the young man. The stove was heated, and 
beside it stood a great iron poker with which the rook-spirit 
used to poke the fire. Gylpho took it quietly, heated it red- 
hot, and then poked it into the spirit’s eye. Up got Kammo 
and screamed so loud that the rocks echoed with the shriek. 
He groped about, but could not find his foe, who seized a 
chance of hewing off the spirit’s head.? 

(15) The Finnish scholar Castren records, with some surprise, 
that in Russian Karelia, which borders on Finland, he met 
with a tale like that of Ulysses and Polyphemus in Homer. 
The hero of the Karelian story is shut up in a castle, where 


1 J. C. Poestion, Lapplandische Marchen, No. 36, pp. 152- 


154. 
2 W. Grimm, Die Sage von Polyphem, p. 17, referring to 
Bertram, Finnische Volkemarchen und Sprichworter, p. 9. 
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he is watched by a giant blind of one eye. In order to escape 
from the castle the Karelian hero resorts to the same stratagem 
as that to which the Greek hero had recourse in a similar 
plight. He pokes out the giant’s eye by night, and next 
morning, when the giant sends out his sheep to graze, the 
hero hides himself under one of them, and so has the good 
luck to pass out of the castle gate.! 

(16) From Lithuania is reported a tale which bears a close, 
if not a suspicious, resemblance to the Homeric story. It 
runs thus. One day a ship put in to an island. The skipper 
landed with his crew. To cook their victuals they built a 
hearth of stones, and looking about for a big flat stone to 
serve as a hearth-stone, they spied just such a stone as they 
wanted at the foot of a mountain. Having pried it up 
by their united efforts, they saw to their surprise that the 
big smooth stone had covered a wide opening with steps 
leading down into a cave. They descended and soon saw 
that they were in a giant’s house. The house was so huge 
that you could hardly see the vaulted roof, in the middle of 
which was an aperture that allowed the sunlight to enter 
and the smoke to escape. 

While they were looking about, they heard a sudden 
rumbling, and soon a giant, tall as a tower, came down the 
steps, after closing the entrance with the big stone. Next he 
planted a whole forest of trees about the hearth and set them 
on fire. By the light of the fire the mariners saw to their 
horror that the giant had only one eye in the middle of his 
forehead. They tried to flee to the barred entrance, but the 
giant perceived them, seized one of them, and swallowed 
him at a gulp. The others he drove back into the inner part 
of the cave. Then he stirred the fire and began to milk the 
ewes, and next he set a huge kettle on the fire to boil the 
milk. When the milk boiled, he quaffed it, lay down on his 
bed of moss, and fell asleep. Soon he slept so soundly that 
the whole mountain quaked with his snoring. 

The sailors now plucked up courage, and the skipper 
unfolded a plan for their salvation. He had noticed a great 
iron spit belonging to the giant. The point of it he soon heated 
red-hot in the fire, and then with the help of the crew he 


1M. A. Castren, Retsen tm Norden (Leipsic, 1853), pp. 
98 3g. 
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rammed it into the yiant’s eye. The glowing iron hissed, 
and the blood s pated up in a jet, falling back in drops that 
scalded like boiling water. Up started the giant, bellowing 
with pain, but though he groped and fumbled along the sides 
and floor of the cave, he could not catch his assailants, for 
they had hidden in the sheep-fold. 

Thus baffled, the giant fell into a terrible fury, hurling 
the burning brands in all directions to set fire to his foes. 
But instead of igniting them he only set fire to his own mossy 
bed, and soon the cave was filled with such a thick smoke 
that the giant was obliged to quit it and sit down in front 
of the entrance, plotting revenge. But the skipper devised 
& new device to effect an escape. He tied every one of his 
men under a sheep, and getting himself under the old tup 
that led the flock, he and the rest passed out with the sheep 
when they trooped out of the cave. Thus they all escaped 
from the giant. Once safe on board, the skipper could not 
help mocking the giant, who replied by hurling mighty rocks 
in the direction of the voice. One of the rocks smashed the 
stern of the ship and killed some of the crew. It was with 
difficulty that the skipper and the rest of the crew contrived 
to save themselves in the damaged vessel.} 

(17) A German version of the widespread tale has been 
recorded in the Harz mountains. A clever man, travelling 
with six companions, comes to a land ruled by a giant, twelve 
feet high, six feet broad, and furnished with only one eye, 
which is planted in the middle of his forehead and is as 
big as a cheese-bowl. The giant catches the seven and devours 
one of them a day. When only the clever man and one 
comrade are left, they devise a plan of escape. In the night 
they make an iron red-hot, thrust it into the giant’s one eye, 
and take to their heels. The giant makes after them with 
huge strides, but in his blindness fails to catch them. ? 

(18) An English version of the Polyphemus story is re- 
ported from Yorkshire. At Dalton, in the parish of Sessay, 
near Thirsk, there is, or used to be, a mill, and in front of it 





1 Fr. Richter “ Lithauische Marchen. Der einaéugige Riese,”’ 
Zettschrift fiir Volkskunde, I. (1889), pp. 87-89. The writer 
says nothing as to the source of the tale. 

2° W. Grimm, Die Sage von Polyphem, D. 18, referring to 
H. Prihle’s Kinder- und Volksmarchen, p. 137. 
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there was a mound, which went by the name of “ the Giant's 
Grave.” In the mill was shown a long blade of iron, something 
like a scythe-blade, but not curved. This was said to have 
been the giant’s razor, and there was also exhibited the stone 
porridge-pot or lather-dish which had been the property of 
the giant. This giant used to reside at the mill and to grind 
men’s bones to make his bread. One day he captured a lad 
on Pilmoor, and instead of grinding him to flour as usual in 
the mill, he kept him as his servant and never let him go 
away. Jack served the giant many years without a holiday. 
At last he could bear it no longer. Topcliffe Fair was coming 
on, and the lad entreated that he might be allowed to fo 
there to see the lasses and buy some spice. The giant surlily 
refused to give him leave, so Jack resolved to take it. The 
day was hot, and the giant was sleeping after dinner in the 
mill, with a great loaf of bone-bread beside him and a knife 
in his hand. Jack slipped the knife from the sleeper’s grasp 
and jabbed it into his single eye. Up started the giant with 
a howl of agony and barred the door. Jack was again in 
difficulty, but he soon found a way out of it. The giant 
had a favourite dog which had also been sleeping when the 
giant was blinded. Jack killed the dog, skinned it, and 
throwing the hide over his back, ran on all-fours barking 
between the legs of the giant, and so escaped.! 

(19) A Breton version of the story relates how a young 
man, returning with a well-filled purse from La Vendée, was 
traversing a forest, when he saw a hut, and going up to it 
knocked at the door. A rough voice answered, ‘‘ Wait a 
moment and I will open to you.” Then there was a loud 
noise, the door opened and he beheld a giant with a single 
eyé in the middle of his forehead, holding in his hand the 
bolt of the door, and the bolt itself was as big as an ordinary 
man. On entering the house the young man saw human 
arms hanging, along with chitterlings, in the chimney, and 
feet of men and pieces of human fiesh boiling in a pot on 
the fire. He made an excuse for retiring from the house, 
but he could not lift the bolt. ‘*‘ You need not go out,” said the 
giant, “‘you may retire among the sheep there.’”’? Now in 
the inner part of the house there was a flock of eight sheep, 
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1§. Baring Gould, “The Giant of New Mills, Sessay,”’ 
Folk-lore, I. (1890), p. 130. 
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every one of them as big as a colt. To hide his fear, the 
young man stepped up to the hearth and began to smoke his 
pipe. The giant asked him if he would eat some meat. 
‘** No,’’ said the youth, “I am not hungry.” ‘‘ You shall 
eat all the same,’’ answered the giant. But the young man 
drew a pistol from his pocket, and firing at the giant put out 
his eye. ‘* Wretch,” cried the giant, “I will kill and eat 
you.” The youth took refuge among the sheep. The giant 
sought him, but could not find him. Then he opened the 
door and caused the sheep to go out one by one, feeling each 
of them as it passed. en only three or four were left, 
the youth got under the belly of one of them, holding fast 
to the fleece. In passing the door he knocked against the 
giant, who stopped the sheep; but by this time the young 
man was out, and making his way through the forest with the 
sheep he sold them for a good price in the market. 

(20) In another Breton version of the story the hero goes 
by the name of Bihanic, and is, as usually happens with 
heroes, the youngest of three brothers. e is sent by a 
king to rob a certain giant of his treasures, which consisted of 
a wonderful parrot, endowed with the gift of second sight, 
a dromedary which could run faster than a bird could fly, 
and a carbuncle which radiated so brilliant a light that 
the darkness of night was turned to day for seven leagues 
round the giant’s castle. The hero succeeded in procuring 
the dromedary and the carbuncle without much trouble, 
but to capture the parrot was a much harder task. When 
Bihanic drew near the giant’s castle for this purpose, he 
met a young shepherd who was feeding the giant’s sheep. 
‘Go to the castle,” he said to the shepherd, “‘ and fetch me 
a light for my pipe. I'll give you a crown.” The unsus- 
pecting swain pocketed the money and ran to the castle. 
Meantime Bihanic took one of the sheep, the woolliest of the 
flock, killed it and skinned it. Then he put on the skin, 
and mixing with the flock at eventide, he entered into the 
castle, all unknown both to the giant and to the shepherd. 
Now it was the giant’s custom morning and evening to con- 
sult his oracular parrot, and that night, when he inquired of 
the oracle as usual, the parrot informed him that his enemy 


1 P. Sébillot, ‘‘ Contes de la Haute-Bretagne,’’ Revue des 
Traditions Populaires, 1x. (1894), pp. 105 sqq. 
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Bihanic, who had already robbed him of his dromedary 
and his carbuncle, was again in the castle; more than 
that, the sagacious bird told him that the thief was lurki 
in the fold, disguised in the skin of a sheep which he ha 
killed and skinned. The giant searched for him in the 
fold, but could not find him, though he felt the sheep with 
his hands, one after the other. Then he ordered the shepherd 
to let the sheep out, one by one, and as they passed out, 
the giant stood at the threshold and examined every one. 
When they were almost all out, the skin of one of them 
remained in his hands and he cried, ‘‘ Aha, I’ve got him !’’ 
“* Alas,”’ thought Bihanic to himself, “‘ it’s all up with me this 
time,” as he felt the grip of the giant’s fingers on his ribs. 
The giant carried him to the kitchen. ‘‘ Here’s that rascal 
of a Bihanic,” said he, showing him to the other giants and 
giantesses, “‘ he'll not play us any more tricks. What sauce 
shall we eat him with ?”’ ‘‘ You must put him on the spit,”’ 
they all answered. So they stripped him stark naked, 
trussed him like a fowl, and threw him into a corner of the 
kitchen till it was time to stick him on the spit. The cook, 
left alone, complained to Bihanic that she had not wood 
enough to roast him. ‘Just loose my bonds a bit, fair 
cook,” said he, ‘and I’ll go and fetch some.” Flattered 
by being called “fair,” the cook was mollified and undid 
the bonds. No sooner had she done so- than the grateful 
Bihanic caught up a hatchet and brought it down on the 
head of the giantess with such hearty good will that he cleft 
her in two from top to toe. He then hurried to the parrot, 
stuffed it into his bag, and made off. When the giant came 
to the kitchen to see whether Bihanic was done to a turn, 
and saw his wife, the cook, dead and weltering in her gore, 
and the parrot gone, he howled and shrieked so that the 
other giants and giantesses came running, and between them 
all there was a terrible noise.+ 

(21) A Gascon version of the old heathen tale is enriched 
with some pious details for the edification of devout Christians. 
It runs thus: Once upon a time there lived a poor widow in 
a cottage with her two children, a boy and a girl. One day 
the boy said to his mother, ‘‘ Mother, from morning to night 


1 F. M. Luzel, Contes populaires de Basse-Bretagne (Paris, 
1887), II. 231 «qq. 
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I, you, and my sister work to earn a bare livelihood. I will 
go and seek my fortune. I will go to the land of the Ogres* to 
gather golden horns, horns of oxen, and horns of sheep.” 
But his mother said, “‘ No, no, my dear. I will not let you. 
The Ogres dwell far, far from here, towards the setting sun 
They dwell in a wild black country, in a country of high 
mountains, where the streams fall from heights of three 
thousand feet. In that country there are no priests, nor 
churches, nor churchyards. The Ogres are giants seven 
fathoms tall. They have only one eye, right in the middle of 
the forehead. All the long day they watch their oxen and 
their sheep with golden horns, and at evening, at set of sun, 
they bring back these cattle to the caves. When they catch 
a Christian, they roast him alive on a gridiron and swallow 
him at one bite. No, no, my dear, you shall not go to seek 
your fortune. You shall not go seek golden horns, horns of 
oxen and sheep, in the land of the Ogres.”’ 

‘* Excuse me, mother,’’ he said, ‘‘ but this time you cannot 
have your way.” Then the girl spoke. ‘‘ Mother,” she said, 
‘you see my brother is wilful. Since he will not listen to 
reason, I will go with him. Count on me to guard him from 
all harm.” So the poor mother had to give her consent. 
‘Hold, my child,’ said she, “‘ take this little silver cross, 
and never part with it, neither by day nor by night. It will 
bring you good luck. Go then, my poor children, go with 
the grace of God and the Holy Virgin Mary.” 

The brother and sister saluted their mother and set out, 
staff in hand, with their wallets on their backs. For seven 
months they walked, from morning to night, towards the 
setting sun, living on alms and sleeping in the stables of 
charitable folk. At last they came to a wild black country, 
a country of high mountains, where the streams fell from 
heights of three thousand feet. In that country there are no 
priests, nor churches, nor churchyards. In that country 
live the Ogres, giants seven fathoms tall. These giants have 
only one eye, right in the middle of their forehead. All the 
long day they watch their oxen and their sheep with golden 
horns, and at evening, at set of sun, they bring back these 
cattle to the caves. As for good cheer, there is no lack of 


" 1 Bécuts. In the Gascon dialect Bécué means ‘‘ beaked ”’ 
and by extension an ogre. 
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meat. For dinner they kill an ox, and for supper 4 sheep. 
But they take no account of their golden horns and throw 
them away. When they catch a Christian, they roast him 
alive on a gridiron and swallow him at one bite. 

Every day, from sunrise to sunset, the brother and sister 
sought for the golden horns in the mountains, hiding them- 
selves as well as they could under the bushes and among the 
rocks, lest they should be seen by the Ogres. At the end of 
seven days their wallets were full. Sitting down by a stream, 
they counted them, ‘One, two, thfee, four... ninety- 
eight, ninety-nine, a hundred golden horns. And now we 
are rich enough. To-morrow we will return to our mother.”’ 

At that moment the sun was sinking. An Ogre passed, 
driving before him his oxen and his sheep with golden horns. 
‘“The Ogre! the Ogre!’’ cried the children and fled at the 
top of their speed. But the Ogre had seen it all. He took 
them, threw them into a big bag, and repaired to his cave, 
which was shut by a flat stone weighing a hundred hundred- 
weights. With a push of his shoulder the Ogre shoved aside 
the stone and closed the entrance. That done, he shook out 
his big bag on the ground. “ Little Christians,’ said he, 
‘sup with me.” ‘“ With pleasure, Ogre,” said they. The 
Ogre threw a heap of logs on the hearth, lit a fire, bled a 
sheep, skinned it, threw the skin and the two golden horns 
in a corner, and spitted the flesh. ‘‘ Little Christians,” said 
he, “‘ turn the spit.”” ‘‘ Ogre, you shall be obeyed,” said they. 
While they turned the spit, the Ogre laid a hundredweight of 
bread and seven great jars of wine on the table. 

‘“‘ Little Christians,’ said the Ogre, ‘‘sit down there. 
Want for nothing, and tell me all about your country.” 
The boy knew a great many fine stories, and he talked till 
supper was done. “ Little Christian master,” said the 
Ogre, ‘‘I am pleased with you. Now it’s your tum, little 
Christian miss.’”’ The girl knew many beautiful prayers, 
in honour of the Good God, of the Holy Virgin, and of the 
saints. But at the first word the Ogre turned blue with rage. 
‘‘Oh, you hussy,” cries he, “‘ you are praying to God. Just 
wait a bit.” Straightway he seized the girl, stripped her of 
her clothes, laid her on a gridiron, and roasted her alive on a 
slow fire. “* Little Christian master,” says he to her brother, 
‘* what do you think of this steak ? I'll give you your share 
of it presently.”” But the boy answered, ‘‘ No, Ogre, Christians 
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do not eat one another.” ‘“ Little Christian master, look, 
that is what I will do to you to-morrow, when you shall have 
told all your fine stories.” 

The boy was white with anger, but he could do nothing 
against the Ogre. He watched his sister broiling alive on a 
slow fire. The poor girl clasped in her right hand the little 
silver crogs, which her mother had enjoined her never to 
part with, neither by night nor by day. ‘“‘ My God,” cried 
she, “ have pity on me! Holy Virgin, come to my help!”’ 
‘* Ah, hussy,” said the Ogre, ‘so you pray God even when 
you are broiling alive, just wait a bit.” The Ogre swallowed 

r alive in one mouthful. Then he lay down on the ground, 
the whole length of the hearth, “ Little Christian master,’’ 
said he, “‘ tell me stories of your country.”” The boy talked 
till midnight. From time to time the Ogre interrupted him, 
saying, ‘ Little Christian master, poke the fire. I am cold.” 

An hour after midnight the Ogre, glutted with meat and 
wine, was snoring like a hurricane. Then the boy thought to 
himself, ‘‘ Now we shall see some fun.” Softly, very softly, 
he drew near the hearth, seized a glowing brand, and thrust 
it with all his strength into the Ogre’s eye. The Ogre was 
now blind. He ran about in the cave like one possessed 
by a devil, yelling so that he could be heard a hundred leagues 
off, ‘ Oh, all ye gods! I am blind! I am blind!” The boy 
laughed, hidden under the litter, among the oxen and sheep 
with the golden horns. 

At the cries. of the Ogre his brothers awoke in their caves. 
‘*Ha! ha! ha!” they shouted, “ what’s the matter there ? 
What’s the matter there?’’ And the Ogres came running 
in the black night, with lanterns as big as barrels and with 
staves as tall as poplara. “Ha! ha! ha!” they shouted, 
‘‘ what’s the matter there ? What's all that there ?’’ With 
@ push of the shoulder they shoved aside the stone weighing 
a hundred hundredweights which stopped the mouth of the 
cave, from which the cries still proceeded, ‘‘ Oh, all ye gods, 
[ am blind! I am blind!” ‘* Brother,” said they, “ who 
has put you in that state?’’ ‘‘ Brothers,”? he answered, 
“‘ it was a little Christian. Seek him everywhere in the cave. 
Seek him, that I may swallow him alive. Oh, ye gods, I 
am blind! I am blind!’ The Ogres searched everywhere, 
but found nothing, while the boy fraghed, hidden under the 
straw, among the oxen and sheep with horns of gold. At 
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last the Ogres were tired. ‘‘ Good-bye, brother,” they said, 
‘try to sleep. We will come back to-morrow.” So they 
shut up the cave and withdrew. 

Then the boy tried to roll away the big stone that barred 
the entrance, but he had to cry, “ Mother of God, this is too 
much for my strength.”’ The Ogre listened. ‘‘I hear you, 
little Christian. I hear you, youcur. Blind as I am, you shall 
not escape me.”” For three days and nights the boy, the 
Ogre, and the cattle remained in the cave without eating or 
drinking. At last the oxen and the sheep with golden horns 
bellowed and bleated for hunger. ‘‘ Wait a bit, poor beasts,” 
said the Ogre, ‘I'll open the cave for you. But as for you, 
little Christian, that is quite a different matter. Blind as 
I am, you shall not escape me.” While the Ogre groped 
about at the mouth of the cave, the boy put on the golden 
horns and the skin of the sheep that had been killed three 
days before. 

At last the big stone fell. The Ogre seated himself outside, 
on the threshold of the cave, and the oxen and the sheep 
passed out, one by one, the oxen first. Their master felt 
their horns and their backs, and he counted them, one by 
one. Then came the sheep, and their master felt their horns 
and their woolly coats, and counted them, one by one. 
Among the sheep the boy waited on all fours. When his 
turn came, he advanced fearlessly. The Ogre was suspicious. 
On feeling the wool of his back he perceived that the fleece 
fitted ill. ‘“‘ Ah, little Christian,’ he called out, “‘ah, you 
cur! Just wait a bit!’’ But the boy made off as fleet as 
the wind. 

The story ends by relating how the Ogre was sick and 
vomited up alive the girl whom he had swallowed, and how 
the brother and sister returned with great riches to their 
mother. ? 

(22) If the Homeric story of Ulysses and Polyphemus 
survives anywhere in oral tradition, it might be expected 
to survive in Sicily ; and peep fi story of the same t 
has been recorded in that island from the lips of a girl eight 
years old. It is in substance as follows. There were once 
two monks who went begging for the church every year. 


1 J. F. Bladé, Contes populaires de la Gascogne (Paris, 
1886), I. 32-42. 
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One was large and the other small. They lost their way once 
and came to a large cave, and in the cave was a monster who 
was building a fire. However, the two monks did not believe 
there a ree dha = “Lillie go — — there.”’ 

ente and saw the monster killing a and roasting 
it. He had already killed and cooked Swtaity. 

“ Eat!” said the monster to them. ‘‘ We don’t want to 
eat,”’ they replied, “‘ we are not hungry.”’ “ Eat, I tell you!”’ 
he ted. After they had eaten the sheep, they lay down. 
and the monster closed the entrance to the cave with a great 
stone. Then he took a sharp iron, heated it in the fire, and 
having stuck it in the throat of the bigger monk he roasted 
his body and desired the other monk to help him to eat it. 
““I don’t want to eat,” answered the monk, ‘I am full.”’ 
** Get up!” said the monster, “ if you don’t, I will kill you.”’ 
The wretched monk arose in fright, seated himself at the 
table, and pretended to eat, but threw the flesh away. 

In the night the good man took the iron, heated it, and 
plunged it in the monster’s eyes. Then in his terror he 
slipped into the skin of a sheep. The monster groped his 
way to the mouth of the cave, removed the stone, and let the 
sheep out one by one; and so the good man escaped and 
returned to Trapani, and told his story to some fishermen. 
The monster went fishing, and, being blind, stumbled against 
a rock and broke his head. 

(23) A similar Greek story has been recorded at Pharasa 
in Cappadocia. It runs thus: “In the old time there was 
a priest. He went to get a goat. He went toa village. There 
was another priest. He said, ‘Where are you going?’ 
The priest said, ‘I am going to get a goat.’ He said, ‘ Let 
me come also, to get a goat.’ They rose up; they went to 
another village. There was there another priest. And the 
three went to another village. They found another priest. 
They took that priest also. They went on. They made up 
seven priests. 

“‘ As they were going to a village, there was a woman ; 


————— 


1G. Pitré, Fiabe Novelle e Racconts popolari Sicilians, 
II. (Palermo, 1875), No. 51, pp. 1-3; T. F. Crane, Jtalian 
Popular Tales (London, 1885) pp. 89 sqg. I have followed 
Crane’s summary of the story, as the Sicilian dialect is only 
partially intelligible to me. 
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she was cutting wood. There was also a Cyclops. The 
Cyclops ran up; he seized the seven priests. He carried 
them to his house. In the evening he roasted one priest ; 
he ate him. He was fat. He ate him; he got drunk. 

‘“‘The six priests rose up. They heated the spit. They 
drove it into the Cyclops’ eye. They blinded the Cyclops. 
They ran away. Inside the stable the Cyclops had seven 
hundred sheep. They went into the stable. They flayed 
six sheep. They left their heads and their tails. They got 
into the skins. In the morning the Cyclops rose up; he 
drove out the sheep; he took them by the head and tail. 
He drove out the seven hundred sheep. He shut the doors. 
He went inside ; he searched for the six priests. He could 
not find them. He found the six sheep killed. 

“The six priests took the seven hundred sheep; they 
went to their houses. They also gave a hundred sheep to 
the wife of the priest, whom the Cyclops had eaten. The 
woman said, ‘ Where is my priest?’ They said, ‘He has 
remained to gain yet more.’ And the six priests took a 
hundred sheep each. They went to their houseg, They 
ate, ia borteey ape attained their desires.”’? 

(24) Another modern Greek version of the Polyphemus 
story, recorded at Athens, runs as follows: A prince makes 
his way into an Ogre’s cave in the Ogre’s absence, and finds 
there a tub of milk and a cake almost as big as a threshing- 
floor. Having refreshed himself by drinking of the milk 
and eating of the cake, he looked about, and seeing a crevice 
in the rock hid himself in it. Soon the tinkling of sheep bells 
announced that the sheep were returning to the cave for 
the night, and the Ogre with them. On entering the cave 
the Ogre closed the entrance by rolling a great rock into the 
opening, and then he sat down to eat, noticing that his supply 
of milk and cake was short. However, after satisfying 
his appetite as well as he could, he raked up the fire and lay 
down to sleep. While he slept and snored the prince crept 


1 In Greek rexexd(ns. This word is explained to be a 
Turkish expression for a one-eyed giant, derived from fepe, 
“head” and géz, “‘eye.”” See R. M. Dawkins, Modern Greek 
in Asia Minor, p. 650. 

2 R. M. Dawkins, Modern Greek in Asia Minor (Cambridge, 
1916), p. 551. 
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out from his place of concealment, and taking a long stake, 
sharpened it and held it in the fire. When the stake glowed 
in the fire, the Prince thrust it into the Ogre’s eye and blinded 
him; for the Ogre had only one eye, which was in his fore- 
head. The shrieks of the Ogre roused the whole neighbour- 
hood, and the other Ogres came to see what was the matter 
with their chief ; but finding the mouth of the cave barred 
by the great rock, they could not enter, and so went away 
again, supposing that the chief was drunk. Then the Ogre 
opened the cave by rolling away the stone, and sitting down 
at the entrance he began to let out his sheep, feeling them one 
by one. Now there was one big woolly ram, and clinging 
to its belly the prince contrived to escape from the cave, 
while the Ogre stroked the animal on the back. 

(25) Another modern Greek version of the ancient tale 
was told to the German archaeologist, Ludwig Ross, by a 
native of Psara, an island off the west coast of Chios. In 
outline it is as follows: Three brothers, by name Dimitri, 
Michael, and George, landed from a ship on an unknown 
coast, and separating from their comrades wandered about 
till they came to a magnificent palace. Entering it they 
found in the forecourt a great flock of sheep, and in the 
banqueting-hall a feast set out, but no human being was 
to be seen. They sat down and partook of the good things, 
and hardly had they done so when a huge, ugly, blind Ogre 
appeared, and in a voice which curdled the blood in their 
veins cried out, ‘‘ I smell human flesh, I smell human flesh | ”’ 
Pale with terror, the three brothers sprang to their feet, 
but the Ogre, guided by the sound, stretched out his hideous 
claws and seized first Dimitri and then Michael, and dashed 
them to pieces on the floor. George, being nimble, contrived 
to escape into the forecourt, but there he found the gate 
shut and the walls so high that he could not scale them. 
What was he todo? Drawing his knife, he killed the biggest 
ram of the flock, stripped off its skin, and throwing the carcass 
into a well he wrapped himself up in the skin and attempted 
to creep out on all fours, as if he were a ram. Meantime the 
Ogre had finished his horrible meal of human flesh, and came 
waddling down the marble staircase, shouting, ‘‘ You shall 


1G. Drosinis, Land und Leute in Nord-Eubéa, Deuteche 
Uebersetzung von Aug. Boltz (Leipsic, 1884), pp. 170-176. 
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not escape me! You shall serve me for a savoury supper!” 
Then he went to the gate and opened it just wide enough to 
let out one sheep at a time. He next called all the ewes by 
name, and as each came he milked it and let it out. Last 
of all came the rams, amongst which George, wrapt in the 
ram’s skin, had taken his place. He approached the Ogre 
with fear and trembling, but the monster stroked his back, 
praised his size and strength, and let him go through the 
gateway. So George escaped. 

In this version the hero does not blind the monster, and 
thus one of the most characteristic incidents of the story is 
wanting; but in other respects the tale conforms to the 
common type. 

(26) Another modern Greek version of the story, recorded 
at Lasta in Gortynia, a district of the Morea, relates how a 
man of old set out to wander through the world and came to 
a land where the men were of great stature, but had only 
one eye each. The traveller lodged in the house of one of 
these one-eyed giants, and at evening the giant’s wife hid 
lim ; for during the day the giant, who was a wicked cannibal, 
was not at home. When the giant came home, he told his 
wife that he smelt something, and though she tried to per- 
suade him that it was nothing, he searched the house and 
discovered the man. At first he made as if he would devour 
the man, but after putting him into his mouth, he took him 
out again and spared him for the sake of his wife. However, 
next day he repented of his mercifulness and would have 
gobbled the man up, if his wife had not made him drunk, 
and secretly fetching out the man urged him to fly. But 
before he fled, the man took a burning ooal and thrust it into 
the giant’s eye, thus blinding him. So the wicked cannibal 
was punished and never devoured men afterwards.? This 
version omits the characteristic episode of the hero’s escape 
by the means of a sheep or a sheepskin. 

(27) An Albanian version of the story, recorded in Sicily, 
runs as follows: Once on a time there were two men travel- 
ling. Night fell upon them by the way, and it rained and 
thundered. Poor fellows, just think what a plight they were 


1 Ludwig Ross, Hrinnerungen und Mittheilungen aus 

Griechenland (Berlin, 1863), pp. 287-289. 
-" & K. Dieterich, “ Aus neugriechische Sagen,”’ Zeitschrift des 
Vereins fur Volkskunde, XV. (1905), p. 381. a, 
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in! They saw a light far off and said, “ Let’s go and see 
if we can pass the night where that light is.” And they 
went and came to the cave, for a cave it was where the light 
shone. They went in and saw that there were sheep and 
rams and two Cyclopes, who had two eyes in front and two 
behind. The Cyclopes saw them come in and said one to 
the other. ‘‘Go to, here we have got something to eat.” 
And they proposed to eat the two men. The poor fellows 
stayed there two days; then the Cyclopes felt the back of 
their necks and said, ‘““Good! We'll eat one of them to- 
morrow.” Meantime they made them eat to fatten them. 
For in the evening they would take a sheep and a ram, 
roast them on spits over the fire, and compel the poor wretches 
to devour them, entrails and all, just to fatten them. And 
every now and then they would feel the back of their necks, 
and one would say to the other, ‘‘ They’re getting on very 
well!’ But the two men said to each other by words or 
signs, ‘‘ Let us see whether we can escape.’”’ Now, as I said, 
two days passed, and on the second day the Cyclopes fell 
asleep and slumbered with all their eyes open. Neverthele 
when the two men saw the Cyclopes sleeping, they took t 
spits on which the sheep had been roasted, and they heated 
them in the fire. Then they took rams’ skins and clothed 
themselves in them, and going down on all fours they walked 
about in the rams’ skins. Meanwhile the spits were heated, 
and each of the men took two, and going softly up to the 
sleeping Cyclopes, they jabbed the hot spits into their eyes. 
After that, they went down on all fours like sheep. ‘The 
Cyclopes awoke blind, and gave themselves up for lost. 
But they took their stand at the door, each at a doorpost, 
just as they were, with all the spits sticking in their eyes. 
They let out all the sheep that were in the cave, saying, ‘‘ The 
sheep will go out, and the men will stay in,’”’ and they felt 
the fleeces of the sheep to see whether the men were going 
out too. But the men had the sheepskins on their backs, 
and they went on all fours, and when the Cyclopes felt them, 
they thought they were sheep. So the men escaped with their 
life, and when they were some way off, they put off the skins. 
Either the Cyclopes died or they know themselves what they 
did. That is the end of the story. 


1 D. Comparetti, Novelline popolari Italiane (Rome, Turin, 
and Florence, 1875), No. 70, pp. 308-310, 
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A peculiar feature of this version is the multiplication of 
the eyes of the Cyclopes from one to four apiece. 

(28) A Hungarian story of this type tells of three travelling 
craftsmen, Balzer, Laurence, and John, who, after sailing 
the sea for seven days and seven nights, landed in a great 
wood. There they lighted on a sheep-walk and followed it 
till they came to a stall. They entered the stall and found 
there a huge giant who had only one eye in his forehead. 
He asked them what they wanted, and when they had told 
him, he set food before them. Evening soon fell, and then 
the giant drove the sheep into the stall. Now the sheep 
were as big as asses are with us. To shut the stall the giant 
had nothing but a big stone, which sixteen men like you and 
me could not have stirred from the spot. 

When the sheep had all been let in, the giant sat down by 
the fire and chatted with his guests; at the same time he 
felt the neck of each of them to see which was the fattest. 
Poor Balzer was the man, as the giant perceived; so he 
took a knife, cut off his head, and gave him to his sheep to 
devour. The two surviving friends looked anxiously at 
each other and consulted secretly together; and when they 
saw that the giant was sleeping on his back by the fire, 
John took a firebrand and poked it into his eye, so that he 
could see no more. 

When morning broke and the birds began to twitter, the 
giant took the stone from the doorway and let the sheep out ; 
but he was so sly that he straddled his legs and let each sheep 
pass between them. Now John was by trade a shoemaker ; 
so he had with him a paring-knife and an awl. He showed 
Laurence what to do and gave him an aw! in his hand; he 
was to hang on to the tail of a sheep, and just when the sheep 
was in the doorway he was to jab the awl into its paunch ; so 
would the animal run through the doorway like lightning. 
John did just the same himself, and both came safely through. 
When the sheep were all out, the giant shut the door and 
groped all about, but found nobody. Then he set up such 
a shriek that the two on the shore fell all their length to the 
ground. And at his roar twelve more giants, each as big 
as he, came at a run; and when they saw him in that sorry 
plight they seized him straight off and tore him to bits. 
Then they ran all twelve to the sea, but by this time the two 
fugitives were twelve fathoms from the shore, so that the 
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iants could not take vengeance on them. Then the giants 
gan to shriek and roar so terribly that the sea rose in great 
waves, and the two wretches were almost drowned. But God 
in his mercy saved them, and they sailed on till they came to 
a wood, where they landed and walked for pleasure. 

(29) A modern Syrian version of the old tale runs as follows : 
Once upon a time there was a prince who had two sons. 
One of them set out with a book, which he owned, to go to a 
monastery. He journeyed till nightfall, when he tarried 
among the mountains and slept till about midnight. Then he 
heard someone crying. He thought, “ I will go and see what 
it is. He went and found a cave in which a fire was blazing. 
Entering the cave, he saw a blind giant sleeping by the fire. 
The youth sat down and pricked the giant with a needle. 
The giant got up and searched for him, but could not find 
him. After a while the youth pricked the giant again. 
The giant arose. Little by little the day broke, and the goats 
began to pass out of the cave. The giant stood straddling 
at the mouth of the cave and let the goats pass out one 
by one. The young man crouched under the belly of the he- 
goat, and so got out. In the sequel the youth professes to be 
the giant’s son, and after undergoing a peculiar test of sonship 
he is accepted as such by the giant and allowed to lead the 
goats to grass. He even recovers the giant’s lost eyes from 
a she-bear, which had apparently abstracted them.? 

This story differs from all the rest in that the hero, instead 
of blinding the giant, restores his lost sight. But in other 
respects, particularly in the mode of the hero’s escape from 
the cave, the tale conforms to the ordi type. 

(30) In the ‘“ Third Voyage of Sindibad the Sailor,’ which 
is incorporated in The Arabian Nights, the voyager and his 
companions are landed on an island, where they find and 
enter a giant’s house. Presently the giant, a uae black 
monster with two eyes blazing like fire, arrived, and finding 
his uninvited guests, he seized them and felt them as a butcher 
feels the sheep he is about to slaughter. The first whom he 
thus treated was Sindibad himself, but finding him lean 


1G. Stier, Ungarische Volksmdrchen (Pesth, n.d., preface 
dated June 1857), No. 14, pp. 146-150. ‘ 
* E. Prym and A. Socin, Syrische Sagen und Maerchen 


(Gdttingen, 1881), No. 32, pp. 115 sq. 
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from the excessive fatigue which he had undergone on the 
voyage, he let him go. In this way the giant picked out the 
master of the ship, a fat, stout, broad-shouldered man, broke 
his neck, spitted him, and roasted him on the spit before the 
fire, after which he devoured him, tearing the flesh to pieces 
with his nails and gnawing the bones. Then he lay down and 
slept till morning. This proceeding he repeated on the two 
subsequent days; but on the third night, when three of their 
number had thus perished, Sindibad and his fellows took two 
spits, which they thrust into the fierce fire till they were red- 
hot like burning coals. These they grasped firmly and thrust 
with all their might into the giant’s two eyes while he lay 
snoring. Thus rudely awakened from slumber, the giant started 
up and searched for his assailante right and left, but could 
not find them. So he groped his way to the door and went 
out, followed by Sindibad and his friends, who had prudently 
prepared rafts for their escape from the island. Presently 
the giant returned with a giantess, taller and uglier than 
himself ; but by this time the fugitives were on board the 
rafts, and they now shoved off with all speed. The two giants 
Ited the runaways with rocks, which killed most of them ; 
indibad and two others alone escaped on their raft to 
another island.? 

(31) In “The Story of Seyf El-Mulook,”’ which also forms 
part of The Arabian Nights, we have another slightly different 
version of the same story. A certain man Saed, brother of 
Seyf El-Mulook, relates how he was shipwrecked and drifted 
ashore on a plank with a party of memlooks (male white 
slaves). He and two of the memlooks walked till they came 
to a great wood. There they met a person of tall stature, 
with a long beard, long ears, and two eyes like cressets, who 
was tending many sheep. He greeted them in a friendly 
way and invited them to his cave. There they found a 
number of men whom the giant had blinded by giving them 
cups of milk to drink. Warned by them, Saed pretended to 
drink the milk offered him by the giant, and he made believe 
to be blinded by it ; but really he poured the milk into a hole 
in the ground. His two companions drank the milk and 
became blind. Thereupon the giant arose, and having closed 


1 The Arabian Nights’ Entertainment, translated by E. W. 
Lane, III. (London, 1839-1841), pp. 26-30. 
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the entrance of the cave, drew Saed towards him and felt 
his ribs, but found him lean with no flesh on him. Wherefore 
he felt another, and saw that tre was fat, and he rejoiced 
thereat. He then slaughtered three sheep, skinned them, 
spitted them, and roasted them over a fire, after which he 
brought the roast mutton to Saed’s two companions, who 
ate it with him. Next he brought a leathern bottle of 
wine, drank the wine, and lying down fell asleep and snored. 

While he slept, Saed took two spits, heated them red-hot 
in the fire, and thrust them into the giant’s two eyes. The 
blinded giant arose and pursued his enemy into the inner 
part of the cave ; but, directed by the blind men, Saed found 
a polished sword, with which he hewed the giant through the 
middle, so that he died.! 

It is to be observed that both the versions of the story in 
The Arabian Nights omit the characteristic episode of the 
hero’s escape in a sheepskin or under the belly of a sheep. 

(32) A story resembling the Homeric tale of Ulysses and 
Polyphemus is reported to be widely current in the mountains 
of Armenia. It is told orally as a popular tale in Erzerum, 
Kars, Bajberd, Erzinka, Keghi, and other towns; and 
Armenian emigrants carry it with them to their new homes 
in Alexandropol, Achalzich, Achalkalak, Gumush-chane, 
and soforth. The tale is known as the “‘ Story of the Eye in the 
Forehead.”’ There are a number of different versions of it. 
One of the best, closely resembling the Homeric version, is 
said to be the one told at Gumush-chane, to the south of 
Trebizond. The version told at Achalzich runs as follows : 

One day a rich man, looking out of his window, saw a 
porter approaching with a sack of mea] on his back. When 
he came to the wall of the house, the porter put down his load 
to take breath, and began to bemoan his hard fate. ‘‘ What 
an unlucky wretch am [!” he complained, “what a hell of a 
life I lead! When will God deliver me from my horrible lot! ”’ 
and 60 on in the same strain. The rich man sent his servants 
to call in the porter, and when the fellow said that he could 
not leave his sack, the other had the sack despatched to its 
destination by one of his servants. It happened that the 
gentleman had invited friends to dinner that day, and by this 








1 The Arabian Nights’ Entertainment, translated by E. W. 
Lane, IIL, 353-3565. 
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time the guests had begun to assemble. But the best place 
at table was reserved for the porter. When they were all 
seated, the host stood up and said, “ Listen, gentlemen, and 
i my friend,” turning to the porter, “listen you too, I 
ve something to tell you. When I have finished my story 
you, gentlemen, and you, my friend’”’ (meaning the porter) 
‘shall judge whether the present lot of our friend here, of 
which he has just been complaining, is harder and more un- 
endurable than the experience I have undergone in my life. 
‘*] was a merchant and a handicraftsman. Once I sailed 
in @ ship on business with twenty companions. A great 
storm overtook us, and our ship was cast on the rocks and 
broken in pieces, but we were carried ashore by the wind. 
So far as our vision extended, there was not a living being 
anywhere, neither man nor devil. For long we had nothing 
to eat or drink, and we wandered about till we came to a 
wood. In the wood we saw a building. We went in and 
waited. About the time when the sun went down, there 
appeared a frightfully big man, who had an eye in the middle 
of his forehead. When he saw us, he began to laugh, his 
face beamed with joy, and he made curious grimaces. He 
blinked with his eyes, kindled a great fire in the oven, and 
put an iron spit in it. Then he came up to us, felt every one 
of us, and choosing the strongest and fattest stuck him on 
the spit, held him over the fire for a little, and ate him. We 
were horrified, but could do nothing, and waited to see what 
would befall. Next evening he came again, stuck another of 
us on the spit, roasted him, and ate him. We saw that this 
could not last, and that something must be devised to save us. 
“*The giant with one cye in his forehead, who devoured our 
companions, laid him down every evening before the door 
and fell asleep, after he had partaken of his supper. In the 
morning he went away and walked about till evening. The 
third evening, when he had lain down and was sleeping 
quietly, whereas we could not sleep for fear, one of us by my 
advice got up, heated the spit in the fire, and thrust it, red-hot, 
into the giant’s eye. The blinded giant shrieked dreadfully. 
We ran hastily to the sea, and embarking in a boat, rowed 
away at once from the shore. The giant’s mates heard his 
shrieks and observed us. They hastened to him, and threw 
great stones at us from a distance, so that the whole sea rose 
in billows. At last our boat was hit by a stone and knocked 
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to bits. All my comrades were drowned, I alone was saved, 
for I tied myself to a board, and so came to shore.” * 

In this version there is no mention of sheep, and no 
explanation is given of the hero’s escape from the abode of 
the giant. 

(33) A version of the tale which presents the main features 
of the Homeric story has been recorded in Mingrelia, a district 
on the southern slope of the Caucasus and on the eastern shore 
of the Black Sea. It is as follows: 

Once upon a time a traveller on the road from Redut-Kale 
to Anaklia (on the eastern shore of the Black Sea) was over- 
taken by night, a dark and rainy night. In the midst of the 
forest, farfrom every human habitation, a pack of wolves beset 
him, and some of them tried to tear him from his horse. But 
the horse stood stock still, and neither soft nor hard words 
could induce him to stir from the spot. What booted it that 
the wanderer had tied sticks to the tail of his horse to keep 
the wolves at bay? They attacked him in spite of the 
talisman. A cold shudder ran over the poor man, his sword 
hung powerless in his limp hand. All he could do was to 
cry aloud for help. And lo! a light appeared in the distance, 
the wolves vanished, and the horse galloped towards the 
light. It was a torch in the hand of a man who inhabited a 
lonely house hard by. The traveller warmed himself in the 
hut and told his host of his adventures. But his host had far 
worse experiences to relate. ‘‘ Brother,” quoth he, “ you are 
rae Ltd because the insects in the wood have attacked you. 
But i u only knew what I have endured, you would deem 
youeall lucky that nothing worse has befallen you. 

‘You see we are all here in mourning. We were seven 
brothers, all fishermen. Often we would be months at sea 
with our ship, only sending a boat home once a week with 
our catch. One day when we had cast our lines we 
noticed that our ship was moving away from the shore ; 
something was pulling it, and we could not stop it. Thus 
we were drawn on, and after some weeks we saw before us a 
rocky shore with a stream of ‘honey flowing into the sea. 
Our ship drew in towards the honey stream, and when we were 
near it, a huge fish, with a mouth a fathom wide, bobbed up 


1 Senekerim Ter-Akobian, ‘“‘ Das armenische Marchen vom 
‘ Stirnange,’ ”’ Globus, XCIV. (1908), p. 205. 
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out of the water beside our ship. It swallowed the honey so 
greedily that the brook almost ran dry. Our hooks had caught 
in its gills, and it had been towing us along all the time. 
While it was busy gorging itself on the honey, we cut loose 
our lines, and let the fish go free. We loaded the ship with 
honey and wax, and the evening before we were to make sail 
for home, we saw a flock of sheep and goats approaching the 
honey stream. The shepherd was a one-eyed giant. In his 
hand he held a staff as thick as a pillar, and he twirled it like 
a spindle. A dreadful fear came over us. The giant drew our 
ship to the shore, and drove us with his flock to a great 
building, which stood in the middle of a wood. The trees 
were so high that we could not see the tops. The very rushes 
were as thick and tall as oaks are with us. 

“‘ The enormous edifice was built of huge, unhewn blocks of 
stone and divided into various rooms for the flocks; the 
goats, the sheep, the lambs, and the kids had their separate 
a7 pega The one-eyed giant shut us in and then drove 
his flock away. We tried to break open the door, but in vain. 
Like mice in a trap we ran about from morning to night. At 
evening the giant returned, shut up his beasts, and made a fire. 
He laid on hols trunks of trees, Then he took a spit, fetched 
a fat wether, and roasted it, without skinning it. Nay, he 
did not even kill it, but stuck it alive on the spit ; the animal 
writhed in the fire till its eyes burst. Then he ate it up, lay 
down, and began to snore. 

‘Next morning he ate two more wethers, and in the evening 
he took the fattest of us, stuck him on the spit, and began to 
roast him. Our brother writhed horribly and shrieked for 
help, but what could we do? When our brother’s eyes burst, 
the giant tore off one of his legs and threw it to us; but the 
rest of our brother he ate. We buried the leg. The next days 
it came to the turn of my other brothers; at last only I 
and our youngest brother were left. We were almost beside 
ourselves with fright and longed for death, but not such a 
terrible one. 

‘* Well, when he had eaten our fifth brother and lay by the 
fire and snored, we slunk up to the spit which he had stuck 
at his side in the ground, and with much ado we pulled it out. 
Then we thrust it into the fire, and waited anxiously till it 
was red-hot; and we thrust the red-hot spit into his eye. 
Blinded, he bounced up with such force in his pain, that we 
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thought he would have broken through the roof, but he only 
hurt his head. With a frightful yell he ran through the whole 
house, trampling on sheep and goats; but he could not find 
us, for we dodged between his legs. 

“In the morning the beasts began to bleat, being fain to 
go out to graze. The giant opened the door, stood in front of 
it, and let the sheep and goats pass out one by one between 
his legs, but he felt the back, head, and belly of each. So he 
did till noon. Then he grew tired, and contented himself with 
feeling the back of each beast. Luckily my brother had still 
a knife, and with it we skinned two sheep. Then we wrapped 
ourselves up in the skins and resolved to creep between his 
legs. Half dead with fear, I was the first to try my luck. 
The giant remarked nothing, and I was out. My brother 
followed. We sought our ship, which was still in the same place. 
Our hope of escape rose. Meantime the giant’s flock came up. 
We picked out the best animals and took them with us on board. 
But scarcely had we cut the cable when the giant arrived and 
felt for the ship. When we were out of reach, we called to him 
our names, that he might know who had played him such a 
trick. In a rage he flung his club at us, with such violence 
that the sea foamed up, and our ship nearly went down. 
After long wanderings along the coast and many hardships, 
we at last came home.’’? 

(34) A version of the tale which also resembles the Homeric 
story is told by the Ossetes of the Caucasus, a people who 
speak an Iranian tongue. Their version runs as follows: 

rysmag rode with his companions a long, long way, till 
they could hardly stir a step for weariness and hunger. 
Then Urysmag suddenly remarked at the foot of a mountain 
a shepherd of gigantic stature with a flock of sheep. So 
he rode up to him, and dismounting from his horse, caught 
the best ram, which was as big as an ox. But he could not 
hold the ram; nay, the ram w him bit by bit, till he fell 
into the hands of the one-eyed giant. ‘‘O Bodsol,’’ said the 
giant, addressing the ram, ‘‘I thank you for procuring me 
a right good roast.’’ So saying he thrust Urysmag into 
his shepherd’s pouch. Being hungry, Urysmag at once 


1 A. Dirr, Kaukasische Marchen (Jena, 1920), No. 65, pp. 
248-251. The Mingrelian language is akin to the Georgian 
(id., p. 290). 
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addressed himself to the giant’s provisions. ‘‘ What are you 
up to there ? ’ said the giant to him, “ keep still, or I'll give 
you such a squeeze that I'll break every rib in your body.” 
Meantime the sun went down, and the one-eyed giant drove 
his flock home to a cave and rolled a great rock before the 
entrance. The rock shut the mouth of the cave so tight that 
not a single ray of light could penetrate into the cavern. ‘‘ Go, 
my son,’’ said the giant to his offspring, ‘“‘and bring me the 
roasting spit. I’ll roast a tit-bit for you which the ram Bodsol 
has brought me home to-day.” The son quickly brought the 
iron spit. The giant took the spit, stuck Urysmag on it, and set 
it on the fire; then he lay down to sleep. Now the spit had not 
pierced Urysmag, but only passed between his body and his 
clothes. So when the giant had lain down and began to snore, 
Urysmag disengaged himself from the spit, heated it red-hot, 
and thrust it into the giant’s eye. The giant roared and raged, 
and threatened what he would do to his little enemy when he 
caught him. Meantime Urysmag killed the giant’s son; and in 
his hiry the giant bit his own ager, but that did not mend 
matters. In the morning the sheep began to bleat ; the day was 
breaking, and it was time to let them out to pasture. ‘ Now 
you'll catch it ! You shall not escape me,” threatened the giant, 
and rolling the block of stone from the mouth of the cave, 
he sat down on it and caused every sheep to pass before him, 
one by one. Now in the giant’s flock there was a big white 
ram with long horns, and it was the giant’s favourite. Urys- 
mag hastily killed this ram, drew off the skin with the horns, 
put the skin with the horns on himself, and thus disguised 
was the first to creep on all fours out of the cave. ‘“‘ You 
are Gurtshi,” said the giant to the A ee ram as he felt him, 
“* go, my clever beast, go and guard the flock till evening, and 
drive them home. Alas! I’m blind, but I'll sere him who 
has outwitted me.’’ So saying he stroked the back of the sup- 
posed ram and let him go out. Thus Urysmag escaped, and 
he waited till the whole flock was out. Then he cried out, 
‘“*And here I am after all, you blind donkey!’”’ The giant 
died of vexation. But Urysmag drove away the sheep to his 
ecmpenions and killed some rams to make a feast for his 
riends.? 


1 Chr. H., ‘‘ Ossetische Marchen und en,’ Globus, XLI. 
(1882), pp. 333 sg.; A. Dirr, Kaukasische Marchen, pp. 262— 
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(35) A story of the same type is reported from Daghestan, 
& region situated on the north-eastern slope of the Caucasur. 
It is as follows: Two shipwrecked mariners meet a one-eyed 
giant, who is tending a flock of sheep. The giant seizes them 
and carries them to his abode, which is built of great blocks 
of stone in the forest. He sends one of the two to fetch water, 
and in his absence he roasts and devours the other, leaving 
nothing but a hand and foot, which he offers to the other 
shipwrecked mariner on his return. The mariner replies 
that he is not hungry. Then the giant shuts up his abode 
with an enormous rock and goes to sleep. The man puts 
out the giant’s eye with a red-hot bar of iron. Next morning 
the man kills a ram, wraps himself up in the skin, and so 
makes his way out along with the flock. The giant becomes 
aware of the trick and utters a shout: other Cyclopes come in 
haste; but the man reaches the shore and makes good his 
escape on a piece of the wreck.} 

(36) A story of the type we are considering occurs also in a 
Mongolian work, dating perhaps from the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century, which ober ape to narrate the history of 
the Oghuz, a widely spread branch of the great Turkish family, 
who include the Turcomans and the Uzbegs of Bokhara and are 
said still to constitute perhaps the majority of fhe population 
between the Indus and Constantinople.? The work in question 
includes eight narratives. It is in the eighth narrative, en- 
titled ‘* How Bissat killed Depé Ghoz,”’ that the story occurs 
with which we are here concerned. It runs as follows.* 
An Oghuzian herdsman surprised and caught at a spring a 


— 











254, There are a few unimportant variations, mostly verbal, 
between these two versions of the tale. In the former it is 
said that the outwitted giant “died of vexation’’; in the 
latter it is said that he “almost died of vexation and rage.”’ 
As to the Ossete language, see A. Dirr, op. cit., p. 290. 
| : a ey, Mer aaa Religions, Meurs, et Légendes (Paris, 
» p. 162. 
® As to the Oghuz, see A. H. Keane, Man, Past and Present, 
deve by A. H. Quiggin and A. C. Haddon (Cambridge, 1920), 
pp. 6qq. 
8 W. Grimm, Die Sage von Polyphem, pp. 7-12, referring 
to Diez, Der neventdeckle oghuzische cyklop verglichen mst dem 
homeriachen, 18165. 
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fairy of the Swan Maiden type, and had by her a semi-divine 
son named Depé Ghoz, who had the form of a man, except 
that he possessed only a single eye on the crown of his head. 
His birth was attended with prodigies, and as his fairy mother 
flew away she prophesied that he would be the bane of the 
Oghuz. The prediction was unhappily fulfilled. The monster 
began a long career of villainy by killing the nurse who gave 
him the breast, and he soon began to carry off and devour his 
own people, the Oghuz. It was in vain that they sent troops 
against him, for he was invulnerable ; his fairy mother had 
put a ring on his finger, saying, “ No arrow shall pierce thee, 
and no sword shall wound thy body.’ So no man could 
stand before him, and he put his foes to flight with great 
slaughter. Therefore they were forced to send envoys to 
negotiate a peace. Depé Ghoz at first, pitching his pretentions 
in a rather high key, stipulated for a daily ration of twelve 
men to be consumed by him ; but the envoys pointing out to 
him with much force that at such a rate of consumption the 
population would soon be exhausted, the Ogre consented to 
accept the more reasonable ration of two men and five hundred 
sheep a day. On this basis he made shift to subsist until 
a distressed mother appealed to the heroic Bissat to save her 
second son, who was doomed to follow his elder brother into 
the maw of the monster. Touched by her story, and burning 
to avenge his own brother, who had been one of the giant's 
victims, the gallant Bissat declared his resolve to beard the 
Ogre in his den and to rid society of a public nuisance. It 
Was in vain that the princes endeavo to deter him from 
the dangerous enterprise. He listened to none of them, but 
stuck a dful of arrows in his belt, slung his bow over his 
shoulder, girt his sword on his thigh, and bidding farewell to 
his father and mother set out for the giant’s home. 

He came to the rock where Depé Ghoz devoured his human 
victims. The giant was sitting there with his back to the sun. 
Bissat drew an arrow from his belt and shot it at the giant's 
breast, but the shaft shivered at contact with his invulnerable 
body. A second arrow fared no better; the monster only 
observed, “‘ A fly has bothered me.” A third shaft likewise 
shivered, and a piece of it fell before the giant. He started 
up. “The Oghuz are waylaying me again,” said he to his 
servants. Then he walked leisurely up to Bissat, gripped him 
by the throat, and carried him to his abode. There he stuck 
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roast him on a spit for supper.”” So saying he went to sleep. 
But Biseat had a knife, and he slit the ox-hide and stepped out 
of the boot. He asked the servants how he could kill the 


his eye.” Bissat went up to the sleeper's 
head, and lifting his eyelid saw that the was indeed of 
flesh. He ordered the servants to heat the butcher’s knife in 
the fire. When the knife was red-hot, Bissat thrust it into the 
giant’s eye, volgen. ie entirely. Depé Ghoz bellowed so 
that mountains and rocks rang again. But Bissat sprang away 
and fell into the cave among the sheep. 

The giant ived that his foe was in the cave. So he 
took his stand in the doorway, setting a foot on each side of it 
and calling out, ‘* Come, little rams, one after the other.” As 
each came up, he laid his hand on its head. Meantime Bissat had 
killed a ram and skinned it, leaving the head and tail attached 
to the skin. Now he put on the skin and so arrayed drew near 
to the giant. But the giant knew him and said, ‘‘ You knew 
how to rob me of my sight, but I will dash you against the 
wall.” Bissat gave him the ram’s head into his hand, and 
when the giant gripped one of the horns and lifted it up, the 
skin parted from it, and Bissat leaped out between the giant’s 
legs. Depé Ghoz cast the horn on the ground and asked, 
‘“* Are you freed?” Bissat answered, ‘‘ My God has set me 
free.’ Then the giant handed him a ring and said, “‘ Put it 
on your finger. hen neither arrow nor sword can harm 
blo Bissat put the ring on his finger. The giant attacked 

im and would have wounded him with a knife. Bissat leaped 
away and noticed that the ring again lay under the giant’s 
feet. Tho giant again asked, ‘‘ Are reed ?”’ and Bissat 
again replied, ‘My God has set me free.” Finally, the hero 
contrived to slay the monster by cutting off his head with a 
sword, but this conclusion of the tale does not concern us 
here, having no parallel in the Homeric story. 

In this Mongolian or Turkish version the giant’s offer of a 
ring to his escaped prisoner recalls the incident of the ring in 
some of the other versions already noticed ;! but here the 
ring does not talk and thereby betray its wearer’s presence to 
his vengeful enemy. 


1 See above, p. 410, with the note. 
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Wilhelm Grimm interpreted the eye of Polyphemus as the 
sun, and found the origin of the story in the physical conflict 
of the elements and in the moral contrast of rude violence 
with crafty adroitness.1 Such interpretations may safely be 
dismissed as erroneous. They illustrate the common tendency 
of learned men to attribute their own philosophic or mystical 
views to simple folk who are quite incapable, not only of con- 
ceiving, but even of comprehending them. To all appearance 
Polyphemus and his fellows are fairyland beings, neither more 
nor less, the creation of a story-teller who invented them for 
the sheer delight of giving the reins to his imagination and of 
exciting the wonder and admiration of his spellbound hearers, 
bat who never dreamed of pointing a moral or of elucidating 
the dark, mysterious processes of external nature. Early 
man was not for ever pondering the enigmas of the universe ; 
he, like ourselves, had doubtless often need to relax the strain 
and to vary the monotony of ordinary life by excursions into 
the realm of fancy. 


1 W. Grimm, Die Suge von Polyphem, pp. 28 sqq. 
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The roman numbers (i., ii.) refer to the volumes ; the arabic 
numbers (1, 2, 3, dc.) refer to the pages. 


Abas, Mount, in Erythia, i. 213 

Abas, son of Lynceus fs Ha sa 
mnestra, father of Acrisius and 
Proetus, i. 145 

Abas, son of Melampus, i. 91 

Abdera, city in Thrace, founded 
at grave of Abderus, i. 201 

Abderia, in Spain, Hercules passes 
through, i. 215 

Abderus, son of Hermes, killed by 
the mares of Diomedes, i. 201; 
the city of Abdera founded by 
Hercules beside his grave, 201 

Acalle, daughter of Minos, i. 303 

ene son of mae a leader of 

e Dardanians, 

Acamas, son of Eusorus, a Thracian 
leader, ii. 

Aca son of Theseus and 
P. fi. 145; files from 
Athens, 153; goes to Troy and 
leads away Aethra, 237 

Acamas, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Acarnan, son of Alcmaeon, i. 387. 
See Amphoterus 

Acarnan, suitor of Penelope, li. 297 

Acarnania, colonized by Acarnan 
and Amph i, 387 

Acastus, son of Pelias, i. 85 ; in the 
Argo, 97; buries his father, 121; 
expels Jason and Medea from 
Iolcus, 123; purifies Peleus, ii. 
63; es Peleus to hunt, deserts 
him, and hides his sword, 65; 
father of Sthenele, 77; the sons 
of, expel Peleus from Phthia, 251 

soy Sa Bees descended from Achaeus, 


Achaeus, son of Xuthus, ancestor 
of the Achaeans, i. 57 
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Achaia, Olenus in, i. 71 

Achelous, father of the Sirens, i. 21, 
63, ii. 201; father of Hippodamas 
and Orestes, i. 57; wrestles with 
Hercules for Deianira, 65, 257 ; 
loses a horn in the struggle, 
but recovers it, 257; Ry dea a 
Alcmaeon and gives m his 
daughter Callirrhoe to wife, 883, 
385; enjoins Alcmaeon’s sons to 
dedicate the necklace and robe 
(of Harmonia) at Delphi, 387 

Achelous, river, the matricide 
Alcmaeon takes up his abode 
in the land formed by its silt, 


i. 885 
noe Cerberus at the gates of, 


Acheron, father of Ascalaphus by 
Gorgyra, i. 41 
Achilles, son of Peleus and Thetis, 
li. 69, 185; put by his mother in 
the fire to make him immortal, 
69; brought up by Chiron, 71; 
fed on the flesh of lions, wild 
swine, and bears, 71; at first 
named Ligyron, 71: bred as a 
maiden at the court of Lyco- 
medes, 73, 75; detected by 
Ulysses, to Troy, 75; 
leader of the Myrmidons agains¢ 
Troy, 185; admiral of the fleet 
t Troy, 187; wounds 
Telephus, 187; heals Telephus 
with the rust of his spear, 189 ; 
Iphigenia said to have been be- 
trothed to, 191; kills Tenes in 
Tenedos, 195; iands with the 
Myrmidons at Troy and kills 
Cycnus, 201; slaughters Troilus, 
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201 ; captures Lycaon, 203 ; lifts 
the of Aeneas, 203; takes 
many cities, 203; angry on 
account of Briseis, does not fight, 
205; receives an embassy of 
the Greeks, 207; sends Patroclus 
to fight the Trojans, 209; recovers 
Briseis and lays aside his anger, 
209: dons the armour of 
He and goes forth to 
war, 209; his conflict with the 
river Scamander, 209; slays 
Hector, buries Patroclus, and 
allows Priam to ransom the 
body of Hector, 211; kills Pen- 
thesilia and Thersites, 211; 
slays Memnon, 213; shot by 
Alexander and Apollo, 215; 
buried with Patroclus in the 
White Isle, 217; consorte with 
Medea in the Isles of the Blest, 
217; games in his honour, 217; 
his arms, contended for by 
Ajax and Ulysses, adjudged to 
Ulysses, 217, 219; beacon light 
kindled on his grave, 235; 
Polyxena slain by the Greeks 
on the grave of, 239, 241 
Acontes, son of Lycaon, i. 389 
Acrisius, twin‘ son of Abas by 
Aglaia, i. 145; expels his twin 
th us, 145; reigns over 
Argos, 147; father of Danae, 
: guards her in a brazen 
chamber, 153, 155; casta her and 
Perseus into the sea, 155; fears 
the oracle and goes to Larissa, 
161, 163; killed accidentally by 
Perseus, 163; husband of Eury- 
dice, ii. 11 
Acropolis (of Athens), the Erech- 
theis and Pandrosium on the, 
li. 79; the sisters of Pandrosus 
throw themselves from the, 91; 
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Actaeus, father of Agraulus, il. 81 

Actaeus, father of Telamon, accord- 
ing to Pherecydes, ii. 53 

Acte, old name of Attica, il. 77 

Actor, brother of Augeas, father of 
Eurytus and Cteatus, i. 249 

Actor, son of Deion, i. 79; father 
of Menoetius, 97 

Actor, son of Hippasus, in the 


Argo, i. 

Actor, son of Myrmidon, i. 57; 
father of Eurytion, 67, li. 61 

Acusilaus, on Pelasgus, i. 131, 389 ; 
on Jo, 133; on Argus, 133; on 
the madness of the daughters of 
Proetus, 147; on the Cretan 
bull, 199; on the death of Ac- 
taeon, 333 - as to Megapenthes, 
son of Menelaus, li. $1; on the 
parents of Asopus, 51; on the 
death of Zetes and Calais, 107 

Adiante, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Dalphron, i. 143 

Adite, daughter of Danaus, wife of 
Menalces, i. 148 

Admete, daughter of Eurystheus, 
ar ig the belt of the Amazon, 

Admetus, son of Pheres, hunts 
the Calydonian boar, t. 67 ; served 
by Apollo, 91; husband of Al- 
cestis, who dies for him, 93; in 
the Argo, 97; Apollo serves him 
as a herdsman, ii. 21; father of 
Eumelus, 27, 185 

Adonis loved by Aphrodite, f 19; 
son of Cinyras, or of Phoenix, 

if, arte 


between Aphrodi 
phone, 87, 89; killed by a boar 
in hunting, 85, 89 — 
Adramyttium, a city taken by 
Achilles, fi. 203 
nares, a city, allied with Troy, 


Adrastia, nurse of Zeus, i. 7 

Adrastus, father of Eurydice, i. 43 

Adrastus marches against Thebes, 
i. 73; father of Aegialia, 75; 
married to Amphithea, 91; son of 
Talaus, 91; king of Argos, 353; 
marries his daughters to the exiles 
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Tydeus and Polynices, and pro- 
mises to restore both to eir 
native lands, 353; musters an 
army with seven leaders and 
makes war on Thebes, 355 ; one of 
the victors in the Nemean games, 
359; stationed at the Homo- 
loidan gate of Thebes, 361; alone 
of the Seven Champions saved 
by his horse Arion, 373; flies 
to Athens and prays the Athen- 
jans to bury the Argive dead, 
are: 375; father of Aegialeus, 


Adrastus, son of Merops, a Trojan 
ally, ii. 205 

Aeacus, father of Peleus and 
Telamon, i. 67, 97, li. 53; son 
of Zeus and Aegina, father 
of Phocus by Psamathe, 55; 
prays for rain, 55; banishes 
eleus and Telamon from Ae- 
gina, 57; 
Hades, 57 

Aeaea, the aracasuts purified by 


Circe ; 
Aeaean isle of Circe, Ulysses in, 


° 9 9 

Aeanianians, their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 185 

Aeetes, son of the Sun by Perseis, 
king of Colchis, receives Phrixus, 
i. 77; promises the Golden Fleece 
to Jason, 109; orders him to 
yoke brazen-footed bulls and 
sow ney Soy teeth, 109; wishes 
to burn the Argo, 113; pursues 
Medea, 113; deposed y his 
brother Perses, but restored by 
ae 121; brother of Circe, ii. 


Aegaeon, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Aegeoneus, son of Priam, ti. 49 

Aegeus, father of Theseus, i. 67; 
married to Medea, 125; son of 
Pandion or of Scyrius, born at 
Megara, fi. 113; restored to 
Athens by his brothers (the sons 
of Pandion), 113; consults the 
oracle as to the begetting of 
children, 118, 115; at Troezen 
he lies with Aethra, daughter of 
Pittheus, 115; sends Androgeus, 
son of Minos, against 
bull of Marathon, 115; sends 


keeps the keys of 


® 


Theseus t the Marathonian 
bull, 183; recognizes Theseus 
and expels Medea, 133, 1385; 
charges Theseus to hoist a white 
sail in sign of success, 135; caste 
himself from the acropolis at 
sight of the black sail, 137 

Aegialeus, father of Aegialia, 1. 75: 


son of Adrastus, 91; one of 
the Epigoni, 379; killed by 
Laodamas, 381 


Aegialeus, son of Inachus, i. 129 

Aegialia, daughter of Adrastus or 
of Aegialeus, wife of Diomedes, 
I ie ; corrupted by Cometes, 

Aegialia, a country, named after 
Aegialeus, i. 129 

Ae a city, taken by Achilles, 


Aegimius, king of the Dorians, 
Hercules helps him against the 
a eee i. 268; his sons slain 
in battle, 289 


Aegina, daughter of Asopus, carried 
off by Zeus, i. 79, ii. 51; 
conveyed to island of Oenone 
(Aegina), where she bears Aeacus 
to Zeus, 53 

Aegina, the Argonauts in, 1. 119; 
island, formerly called Oenone, 
fi. 53; Peleus and Telamon 
banished from, 57 

Aegipan steals the severed sinews 
of Zeus, i. 49 

nog wrapt by Athena round the 

alladium, fi. 41 

Aegisthus, son of Thyestes, ii. 169 ; 
murders Atreus and restores the 
kingdom to Thyestes, 169; para- 
mour of Clytaemnestra, 249; 
with Clytaemnestra, murders 
Agamemnon and Cassandra, 269 ; 
murdered by Orestes, 271; father 
of Erigone by Clytaemnestra, 271 

Aegius, son of Egyptus, i. 141 

Aegle, one of the Hesperides, 1. 221 

Aegleis, daughter of Hyacinth, 
sacrificed by the Athenians, ii. 


» i. 15 
Aellopus, & arDy, i. 105 


dite, ii. 87; his kine on 
Ida raided by Achilles, 203; an 
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ally of the Trojans, 205; 
Aphrodite comes to his help, 207 ; 
carries Anchises on his back, 237 

Aenetus, son of Deion, i. 79 

Aenus, a city of Thrace, Hercules 
at {. 209 

Acolia daughter of Amythaon, wife 
of Calydon, i. 61 

Aeolia, the island of Aeolus, 
Ulysses in, fi. 285 

Aeolians, descended from Aeolus, 
i. 57; found Elis, 61 

Aeolus, king of Aeolia, keeper of 
the winds, gives Ulysses winds 
in a bag, li. 285 

Aeolus, son of Hellen, ancestor of 
the Acolians, i. 57; father of 
Athamas, 75; of Sisyphus, 79; 
of Perieres, il. 21 

Aepytus, son of Cresphontes, kills 
Polyphontes and recovers the 
kingdom (of Messene), i. 293 

eeeeye: daughter of Catreus, i. 807 ; 

e of Plisthenes, mother of 

Agamemnon and  Menelaus, 

309; wife of Atreus, loves his 

brother Thyestes, il. 163, 165; 

gives him the eae lamb, 165 ; 

mother of gamemnon an 


Aesacus, m, ii, 45; 
interprets Hecuba’s dream, 47; 
on his wife’s death turned into 
a bird, 45 

Aeschreis, daughter of Thespius, 
motes of Leucones by Hercules, 

Aesculapius, son of Apollo by 
Arsinoe or Coronis, fi. 13, 15; 
entrusted by Apollo to Chiron, 
who teaches him the healing art, 
15, 17; receives the Gorgon’s 
blood from Athena, 17; raises 
the dead, 17, 19; smitten with 
a thunderbolt by Zeus, 19; father 
of Podalirius and Machaon, 27 

Aeson, father of Jason, i. 67, 93; 
son of Cretheus, 87, 93; kills 
himself by drinking bull’s blood, 

Aethlius, son of Zeus, i. 567; father 

‘i of cage bert -- ce 
ethra, mother o eseus, Cap- 
tured by Pollux and Castor, 
ii. 25, 27; daughter of Pittheus, 
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lies with Aegeus at Troezen, 115; 
taken ronan by 1h Disecetit 
captive by the 

153; led away from Troy by the 
sons of Theseus, 237 

Aethusa, daughter of Poseidon by 
ray Moe ay mous of Eleuther 

oO, oo 

Aethylia, daughter of Laomedon, 
sister of Priam, fi. 261, 263 

Aetolia, named after Aetolus, i. 61; 
Oxylus returns to, 289; Ulysses 
goes to, ii. 307 

Aetolians, their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 183 

Aetolus, father of Palaemon, i. 97 

Aetolus, son of Endymion, names 
Aetolia after himself, i. 61 

eee, son of Atreus or 

listhenes and Aerope, leader of 

the Mycenaeans against Troy, i. 
809, ii. 183; husband of Clytaem- 
nestra, 23; carried by his 
nurse to Polyphides at Sicyon, 
169, 171; sent to Oeneus in 
Aetolia, 171; brought back by 
Tyndareus, 171; expels Thyestes 
and slays Tantalus, son of 
Thyestes, 171; marries Clytaem- 
nestra, and reigns over Mycenae, 
171; children, 171 ; musters 
an army against Troy, 177; 
takes the command, 185, 187; 
offends Artemis, 191; prepares 
to sacrifice Iphigenia to Artemis, 
191; orders Philoctetes to be 
put ashore in Lemnos, 195; 
wounded, 209 ; forbids the body 
of Ajax to be burnt, 219; gets 
Cassandra, 241; quarrels with 
Menelaus, 248; puts to sea and 
touches at Tenedos, 247; accom- 
plice in the murder of Palamedes, 
249; returns to Mycenae, mur- 
dered by Aegisthus and Clytaem- 
nestra, 269 

Agapenor, the sons of Phegeus en- 
counter the sons of Alcmaeon at 
the house of, i. 885; son of An- 
caeus, suitor of Helen, ii. 27; 
leader of the Arcadians against 
droy, 183; settles in Cyprus, 


Agaptolemus, son of Egyptus, hus- 
and of Pirene, i. 141 si 
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ss Tt as father of Polyxenus, 


Agathon, son of Priam, ii. 49 
Agave, a Nereid, i. 15 
AY, daughter of arg wife of 
on, 817; kills her son 
mae as in a fit of Bacchic 


‘tye ave, daughter of Danaus, wife of 
gelaus, | i. 189 
ae ay exposes the 


aaiiant pie er Hercules by 
Omphale, i. 275 

Agelaus, son of Temenus, hires men 
to murder his father, i. 291 

Agelaus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Agenor, father of Phineus, {, 105 

Agenor, son of Amphion and 

iobe, i. 341 

Nee ot ae Bnd ot 
genor, son of Egyptus, hus 0 
Cleopatra, 


pa 141 
Agenor, son of Phegeus, i. 385. See 
hegeus 
Agenor, son of Pleuron, husband of 
Epicaste, i. 61 
a ie son of Poseidon and Libya, 
188; reigns in Phoenicia, 135 7 
his children, Euro Cadmus, 
Phoenix, and Cilix, 
A Sori ae of F enewre, from 


Agenor, ena ae Deadipe. from 
Zacynthos, ii. 299 


08, 
Py, Parag oF Penelope, 11.297 
Aglaia, daughter of Mantineus, wife 
pos aie as, 1. 145 
‘noth Nacntes of Thespius, 
“a “a of Antiades by Hercules, 


Aclaope, one ot the Sirens, ii. 291 

at us, son of Thyestes, murdered 
y Atreus, il, 167 

Agraulus, ae of Actaeus, wife 
of Cecrops, fi 

Agraulus, daughter of Cecrops, 
ome of Alcippe by Ares, ii. 


Kora: a coe repelled by Her- 
cules, i. 1 
Agrius, a ant killed by the Fates, 


i. 
Agrius, son of Porthaon, i. 63; 


accuses yeu, 73; some of his 
sons killed 4 ‘Tydeus, a two 
of his sons kiJl Oeneus, 
Agrius, suitor of Peceloee i. 297 

Ajax, son of Oileus, suitor of Helen, 
fi. 27; leader of the Locrians 
against arOY, 183; violates Cas- 
sandra, 239 ‘Athena angry at his 
Pi ont 343 ; wrecked and 

wned, 247; buried by Thetis 

o Myconos 247 

Ajax, son of Telamon, suitor of 
Helen, ili. 27, 29; named after 
ap eagle, 61; ‘leader of the Sala- 
minians against Troy, 183; fights 
Hector, 207; sent as ambassador 
to Achilles, 207; retreats, 209; 
rescues the body of Patroclus, 
209; victor in wrestling, 211; 
kills aus, aes carries off the 
dead joie Gir Achilles, 215; 
victor in the quoite match, 217; 
contends for the arms of Achilles es, 
219; goes mad and kills himself, 
219; his dead body not allowed 
to ‘be burnt, is buried in a 
coffin at Rhoete um, 219 

Alastor, son of Neleus, i. 85 

ae: son of Androgeus, taken 
as hostage by Hercules, i. 205 

Alcaeus, son of Perseus, 1. 168; 
or ai of Amphitryon and Anaxo, 


Alcarops, suitor of Penelope, : be 
Alcathous, son of Porthaon, i 

killed b 
weir g 


and is restored to life, 9 
Alcides, name given to Teeeules, 


i. 183 

ee wife of Salmoneus, mother 

of Tyro, i. 81 

ee brother of Bellerophon, 

Alcinous, king of Corcyra (of the 
Phaeacians), 1,115; his reception 
of the Argonauts and Medea, 117 ; 
sends Ulysses away to his native 
land, ii. 295, 297 
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Alcinus, son of Hippocoon, slain by 


Hercules, ii. 23 
Alcippe, daughter of Ares by 
Agraulus, ii. 81; irrothius 


attempts to violate her, 81 
Alcippe, mother of Daedalus, fi. 121 
Alcmaeon goes with Diomedes (to 

Calydon), i. 73; son of Amphi- 

araus, leader of the rae 27 

against Thebes, 379; 

Laodamas, 381; learning the 

treachery of his mother Eriphyle, 

he kills her, 381, 383 ; haunted 
by her Fury, 383; is purified by 

Phegeus at Psophis and marries 

Arsinoe, daughter of Phege 

383; his wanderings and fin 

purification by Achelous, 383; 

marries Callirrhoe, daughter of 

Achelous, 385 ; murdered by the 

sons of Phegeus, 385 
Alcmaeonid, homicide of Tydeus 

mentioned in the, i. 71 
Alcmena, daughter of Electryon, 

i. 165; her delivery retarded by 

the llithyias, 167 ; goes to Thebes 

with Amphitryon, 171; visited 
by Zeus in the likeness of Amphi- 
tryon, 173, 175; bears Hercules 
and Iphicies, 175; marries 

Hhadamanthys and dwells at 

Ocaleae, 181; gouges out the 

eyes of Eurystheus, 279; married 

to manthys, 303 
Alcmenor, son of kgyptus, husband 

of Hippomedusa, i. 141 
Alcon, son of Hippocoon, slain by 

Hercules, ii. 2% 

Alcyone, daughter of Aeolus, wife 
of Ceyx, i. 57; says that her 
husband is Zeus, 59; turned 
into a kingfisher, 59 

Alcyone, daughter of Atlas, one 
of the Pleiades, ii. 3; motner of 
Aethusa by Poseidon, 5 

Alcyone, daughter of Sthenelus, 
i 


. 167 

Alcyone, wife of Chalcodon, mother 
of Elephenor, ii. 183 

Alcyoneus, a giant, i. 43; shot by 
Hercules, 45 

Alecto, a Fury, i. 5 

Alector, father of Iphis, i. 353 

Alector, father ot Leitus, i. 97, 
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se ics" son of Icarius by Periboea, 


Aleus, father of Cepheus, i. 97; 
father of Auge, 253, 277; 
exposes her child (Telephus), 
255; gives her to Nauplius to 
sell, 257; son of Aphidas, 397 ; 
father of Auge, Cepheus, and 
Lycurgus, 397 

Alexander, son of <Eurystheus, 
slain by the Athenians, i. 277 

Alexander, surname of Paris, ii. 
47 ; marries Oenone, 51; warned 
by her not to fetch Helen, 51; 
carries off Helen, 61, 171; shot by 
Philoctetes, 51; carried to Oenone 
and dies, 51; judges the three 
goddesses and gives the prize to 
Aphrodite,,173; sails to Sparta, 
173; entertained by Menelaus, 
173 ; carries off Helen, 173, 175; 
driven by a storm to Sidon, 175; 
comes to Troy with Helen, 175; 
fights Menelaus, 207; shoots 
Achilles, 215; shot by Philo- 
ctetes, 223. See Paris 

Alexiares, son of Hercules by 
Hebe, i. 273 

Alizones, Trojan allies, ii. 205 

Allies of the ‘lrojans, il. 203, 205 

Aloads, the, Otus and Ephialtes, 
attack the gods, i. 59; put Ares 
in bonds, 59; kill each other, 


61 
Aloeus, son of Poseidon by Canace, 
Aloplus, son of Hercules by Antlope, 


Alphesiboea, wife of Phoenix, 
mother of Adonis, according to 
Hesiod, ii. 85 

Alpheus, river, Apollo at the, i. 87; 
diverted by Hercules into the 
cattle-yard of Augeas, 195, 197 

Altar of Radiant Apollo, i. 117; 
of Hera of the Height, 123, 125; 
of Zeus, strangers sacrificed on, 
225; of Hercules the Glorious 
Victor, 245 ; of Pelops at Olympia, 
251; of Cenaean Zeus, built by 
Hercules, 267 ; of Mercy, 277; of 
Atabyrian Zeus, founded by 
Althaemenes, 307; of Mercy at 
Athens, Adrastus takes refuge at, 
373, 3765; of Hera, ii. 171; of 
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Apollo, 195; of Zeus of the 
Courtyard, 237 

Altars of the twelve gods at 
Olympia, built by Hercules, i. 
251; of Paternal Zeus, set up by 
the Heraclids, 289 

Althaea, daughter of Thestius, 1. 
63; wife of Oeneus, mother of 
Meleager 65; burns the brand 
on which the life of Meleager 
depended, 69; curses Meleager, 
69; hangs herself, 71 

Althaemenes, son of Catreus, quite 
Crete and settles in Rhodes, i. 
307; founds an altar of Ata- 
byrian Zeus, 307 ; kills his sister 
and his father, 309, 311 

Amalthea, infant Zeus fed on the 
milk of, i. 7; daughter of Hae- 
monius, the horn of, 257 

Amarynceus, father of Hippostra- 
tus, i. 71 

Amarynthus, one of dActaeon’s 
dogs, i. 325 

Amazons, conquered by Belle- 
rophon, i. 153; dwell on the 
river Thermodon, 203; their 
customs, 203; fought by Her- 
cules, 205; march against Athens, 

; tat or defeated by Theseus, 

Ambrosia, child anointed with, to 
make him immortal, li. 69; 
Tantalus attempts to share, with 
his fellows, 155 

Amestrius, son of Hercules by 
Eone, i. 275 

ee ees hae breeds the Chimera, 


Amphianax, king of Lycia, re- 
ceives Proetus, i. 145 
Amphiaraus, son of Oicles, hunts 
the Calydonian boar, i. 67; hus- 
band of Eriphyle, 91 ; in the Argo, 
97; a seer, averse to the ex- 
tion of Adrastus against 
Thebes, 353; persuaded by his 
wife Eriphyle to go, he com- 
mands his sons to slay her, 355 ; 
one of the Seven against Thebes, 


357; his prediction at Nemea, 
359; one of the victors in the 
Nemean games, 359; cute off 
head of Melanippus and gives it 
to Tydeus, 369; swallowed with 
his chariot in the earth, 371; 
made immortal, $71; father of 
"ea and Amphilochus, 379, 


Amphictyon, son of Deucalion, 
king of Attica, i. 57; expels 
Cranaus and reigns over Attica, 
ii. 89 ; expelled by Erichthonius, 


9, 93 
Amphidamas, father of Clitonymus, 


Amphidamas, son of Busiris, killed 
by Hercules, i. 227 
Amphidamas, son of Lycurgus, 
father of Melanion and Anti- 
mache, i. 399 
Amphidicus, son of Astacus, slays 
Parthenopaeus, i. 369 
Amphilochian Argos colonized by 
Amphilochus, i. 387, 389 
apes son of Alcmaeon by 
anto, i. 887; founds Amphi- 
lochian Argos, 387, 389; goes to 
Colophon and helps to bury 
Calchas, fi. 243 ; fights Mopsus for 
the kingdom, slays and slain 
by him, 263 
Amphilochus, son of Amphiaraus, 
one of the Epigoni, i, 379; helps 
his brother Alcmaeon to kill 
their mother Eriphyle, 383; 
suitor of Helen, ii. 27 Pg er 
mphimachus, son oO atus 
suitor of Helen, ii. 27; leader of 
the Eleans against Troy, 183 
Sat Tana son of Electryon, 
Amphimachus, son of Nomion, a 
Carian leader, ii. 205 | 
Amphimachus, suitor of Penelope, 
from Dulichium, ii. 297 
Amphimachus, suitor of Penelope, 
from Ithaca, ii. 299 
amen suitor of Penelope, 


Amphinomus, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 297; said by some to have 
seduced Penelope, 3056 

Amphion and Zethus, twin sons of 
Zeus by Antiope, i. 337, 339, 
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the Teleboans (Taphians 1 
meseian 
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177; 

with the Minyans, 181 

ee son of Merops, a Trojan 
a ,’ a 


ote ey 

Am rus and Acarnan, sons of 
Alcmaeon, kill thelr father’s 
murderers, dedicate the necklace 
and robe (of Harmonia) at se 
and colonize Acarnania, 1. 385, 


887 
art oi Hercules purified at, }. 


Sa ao son of Amphion and 
popes survives his brothers, 
Amyolas, son of Lacedaemon, 

father of Cynortas and Hyacinth, 
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61 
Anactor, son of Electryon, i. 165 
Ans an island, seen by the 


i. 85 
daughter of Cratieus, 
wife of Nestor, i. 85 


wife of Archelaus, i. 141 
Anaxo, daughter of Alcaeus, wife 
tee paternal uncle El on, 


in the Argo, 97 ; steers the Argo, 


Androgeus, son of Minos, his sons 
n as hostages by Hercules, 
i. 205, and settled by him in 
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Thasos, 209; son of Minos, 303, 
307; vanquishes all comers at 
the Panathenian games, li. 115; 
killed by the bull of Marathon, 
115; or murdered on his way to 
Thebes, 115, 116 

Andromache, daughter of Eetion, 
wife of Hector, il. 51; assigned 
to Neoptolemus, 241; bears him 
a son Molossus, 251 

Andromeda, daughter of Cepheus, 
ex posed to a sea-monster, rescued 
by Perse i. 159, 161; goes 
with him Argos, 161; her 
sons by him, 163 

ss me et suitor of Penelope, 


. 299 
Andros, Coans settle in, il. 259 
Sart son of Hercules by Hebe, 


Anius, son of Apollo, his daughters 
rr a the Wine-growers, ii. 179, 
noaoe> son of Castor by Hilaira, 


Antaeus, son of Poseidon, wrestles 
with Hercules and is killed by 


him, i. 223 

mien aru , city, taken by Achilles, 

Antenor saves Ulysses and Mene- 
laus, ii. 197; father of Arche- 
lochus and Acamas, 205; father 
of Glaucus, 237 

Antenor, suitor of Penelope, fi. 299 

ae daughter of Thespius, 

Antheis, daughter of Hyacinth, 
slain by the Athenians, fi. 119 

Anthelia, daughter of Danaus 
by Polyxo, i. 141 

Anthemus, river, battle of Hercules 
with Geryon at the, i. 215 

Anthippe, daughter of Thespius, 
mother of Hippodromus by 
Hercules, i. 278 

Antia, daughter of Iobates, wife of 
Proteus, i. 145 

Antiades, son of Hercules by 
Aglaia, i, 273 

a mother of Periphetes, 


Anticlia, mother of Ulysses, if. 183; 


Ulysses sees the ghost of his 
mother, 289 


APOLL, II, 


Anticlus would answer Helen from 
the Wooden Horse, ii. 235 

Antigone, daughter of Eurytion, 
married to Peleus, ii. 61; hangs 
herself, 65 

Antigone, daughter of Oecedipus, 
i. 349; goes with him to Attica 
351; seeretly buries the dead 
body of Polynices, 373; herself 
buried alive in the grave, 378 

sg as suitor of Penelope, 


Antileon, son of Hercules by 
Procris, i. 273 

Antilochus, son of Nestor, i. 85; 
suitor of Helen, i. 

Antimache, daughter of Amphi- 
damas, wife of Eurystheus, i. 399 

Antimachus, son of Hercules by 
Nicippe, i. 275 

se ar suitor of Penelope, 

Antinous, suitor of Penelope, il. 299; 
said by some to have seduced 
Penelope, 305 

Antiochus, son of Hercules, father 
of Phylas, i. 287 

Antiochus, son of Melas, killed by 
Tydeus, i. 71, 73 

Antiochus, son of Pterelaus, i. 165 

Antiope, an Amazon, carried off 
by Theseus, ii. 143 

Antiope, daughter of Nycteus, 
loved by Zeus, i. 337 ; runs away 
to Epopeus at Sicyon and is 
married to him, 337; captured 
by her uncle Lycus, 337; gives 
birth to Amphion and Zethus 
337, 339; tormented by 
Lycus and Dirce, but released 
by her sons, 339; mother of 
Zethus and Amphion by Zeus, 


li. 5. 

Antiope, daughter of Thespius, 
Hag Lint of Alopius by Hercules, 

Antiphates, king of the Laestry- 
gones, 

Antiphus, son of Hercules by 
Laothoe, i. 273 

Antiphus, son of Myrmidon, i. 57 

sa a son of Priam and Hecuba 
ii, 4 


Antiphus, son of Talaemenes, a 
leader of the Maeonians, fi. 205 
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Antiphus, son of Thessalus, leader 
of the Coans against Troy, fi. 185: 
occupies the land of the Pe- 
lasgians and calls it Thessaly, 
257, 259 

sae ara suitor of Penelope, 


. 297 
ane unos into men in Aegina, 


Apemosyne, daughter of Catreus, 
i. 307; loved y Hermes, 309 ; 
killed by her brother, 309 

Aphareus, father of Idas and 
Lynceus, i. 67, 97; son of 
Perieres, 79; father of Lynceus, 
Idas, and Pisus, fi. 18, 21, 38 

Aphetae, in Thessaly, Hercules left 


i. 

Aphidnae, Helen carried off to 
ii. 25; captured by Pollux and 
Castor, 25 

Aphrodite, daughter of Zeus and 
Dione, {. 15, 17; loves Adonis, 
19; angry with Pierus, 19; 
causes Dawn to be peony 
in love, 33; afflicts the Lemnian 
women, 99; carries away Butes, 
115; mother of Harmonia, 317; 
he the golden meh to 

elanion, 401; loves chises 
and bears him Aeneas and 


ign 85 ; 
disputes with Persephone for the 
esession of Adonis, 87, 89; 
orsakes Hephaestus, 89; a 
competitor for the prize of 
beauty, preferred by Alexander 
173; rescues Alexander (Paris) 
from Menelaus, 207; wounded 
by Diomedes, 207 
Apia, old name of Peloponnese, 
i. 129, ii. 163 
Apis, son of Phoroneus, slain by 
Aetolus, i. 61; tyrant of Pelopon- 
nese, 129; deemed a god, identi- 
fied with soy ey 129; his 
murder avenged by Argus, 139 
Apollo, father of Linus, i. 17; 
loves Hyacinth, 19; father of 
the Corybantes, 21; son of 
Zeus and Latona, born in Delos, 
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comes to Delphi, kills the 
and takes over the 


contest with Marsyas, 
vickgue with Pithis 61; woos 

8 s WwoOOSs 
Marpessa, fights Idas, 61 ; sooth- 
saying learned from, 87; serves 


Admetus, 91, 93; bids Pelias 
a Artemis, 98; Radiant, 
the nauta found an altar of, 


117; es lightning to guide 
Argonauts, 117; gives Hercules 
a bow and arrows, 183; fortifies 
Troy, but being defrauded by 
Laomedon he punishes the city 
with a pestilence, 205, 207; 
fights Hercules for the tripod, 
241; precinct of, 263; father 
$01; shoots down 
the sons of Niobe, 343; portion 


Delphi, 381; 
foundation of 
889; herds 
. 5, 7; recovers the 
stolen kine from Hermes, 9; 
gets the lyre from Hermes, 9; 
gives him the golden wand, 11 ; 
receives from him the pipe, 11; 
loves Hyacinth and him 
involuntarily, 11, 18; father of 
Aesculapius by Arsinoe, or by 


Coronis, 13, 15; curses the 
raven that brings word of 
Coronis’s infidelity, 15; kills 


Coronis, but entruste the infant 
Aesculapius to Chiron, 15; kills 
the ng heed 19; serves Admetus 
as a herdsman, 21; causes the 
cows to drop twins, 21; confers 
the gift of Dron necy, on Cassandra, 
49; deprives her of the power to 
persuade, 49; father of Troilus 
by Hecuba, 49; father of Anius, 
to ome ioe “alta ‘of, i868 

some ; oO ; 
will kilf Achilles if Achilles 
kills Tenes, 195; Thymbraean, 
the sanctuary of, 201; and 
Alexander shoot Achilles, 215; 
sends a sign to warn the Trojans, 
2338; father of Mopsus by 
Manto, 2438, 245; Neoptolemus 
demands satisfaction of, for the 
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death of his father, 255; the 
Wanderer, sanctuary of, founded 
by Philoctetes, 261; Maro, 
priest of, 281 

Apollonia, in Epirus, the people of 
Elephenor inhabit, ii. 259 

Apolionius, Argonautica, on the 
Harpies, 1. 107 

Apple, prize of beauty, thrown by 
Strife, ii. 173 

Apples of the Hesperides, i. 219, 
221, 231; golden, let fall by 
Melanion in the race, 401 

Apsyrtides Islands, the Argonauts 
at the, i. 115; Colchians settle 
in the, 117 

Apsyrtus, brother of Medea, mur- 
dered by her, i. 113; the Argo- 
haute purified for the murder of, 

Arabia, Egyptus settled in, i. 137; 
Hercules passes by, 229 


A mada ae in, i. 67 
Tca ycurgus ’ i. ; 
Atalanta in, 67; the hearth o 


in, 277; Mantinea in, 305 

Arcadian ‘army collected by 
Hercules, i. 249 

Arcadians robbed of their cattle by 
a satyr, i. 131; join Hercules in 
his attack on Oechalia, 265; 
help the Dioscuri to capture 
Athens, ii. 153; their muster for 
the Trojan war, 183 ,. 

Arcas, son of Zeus by Callisto, 
given by Zeus to Maia to bring up, 
i. 396, 397 

Arcena, one of Actaeon’s dogs, 


. 823 

Archebates, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Archedicus, son of Hercules by 
Eurypyle, i. 273 

Archelaus, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Anaxibia, i. 141 


Archelaus, son of Electryon, 1. 165 

Archelochus, son of Antenor, leader 
of the Dardanians, ii. 205 

Archemachus, son of Hercules by 
Patro, i. 273 

Archemachus, son of Priam, fi. 49 

Archemolus, suitor of Penelope, 
il, 297 

Archemorus. See Opheltes 

Archery, bride offered as prize in a 
contest of, i. 237, 239 

Archestratus, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 299 ; 

Architeles, father of Eunomus, 
i, 259; pardons Hercules for 
killing his son, 261 

Arcisius, father of Laertes, 1. 97. 

Arene, daughter of Oebaius, wife 
of Aphareus, fi. 13 

Areopagus, Ares tried for murder 
in the, fi. 81; Cephalus tried 
for homicide in the, 105; 
Daedalus tried for murder in 
the, 123; Orestes tried and ac- 
quitted of murder in the, 271 

Ares, son of Zeus and Hera, i. 15; 
bedded with Dawn, 33; put in 
bonds by the Aloads, 59 ; rescued 
oF Hermes, 59, 61; father 
of Oxylus by Protogonia, 61; 
his children by Demonice, 63; 
father of Meleager, 65; father 
of Dryas, 67; grove of, in 
Colchis, 77, 95; father of 
Ascalaphus and JIalmenus, 99, 
ii. 27; father of Diomedes the 
Thracian, i. 201; the belt of, 
worn by Hippolyte, queen of the 
Amazons, 203 ; father of Cycnus, 
champions him a st Hercules, 
221; father of Cycnus, 265; 
the: spring of, at Thebes, 315; 
dragon, offspring of, 315; Cad- 
mus serves Ares to atone for 
slaughter of dragon, 317; father 
of Harmonia, 317; father of 
Phlegyas, 337 ; Menoeceus offers 
himself as a sacrifice to, 367; 
father of Parthenopaeus by 
Atalanta, according to some, 
4083; father of Alcippe by 
Agraulus, ii. 81; kills Halir- 
rhothius and is_ tried for 
murder in the Areopagus, 81; 
father of Tereus, 99; gives arms 
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and horses to Oenomaus, 161; 
Lothet of Penthesilia by‘ Otrere, 

Arestor, father of Argus, according 
to Pherecydes, i. 133 

Arete, wife of Alcinous, marries 
Medea to Jason, i. 117 

pe era one of the Hesperides, 

1 

Aretus, son of Nestor, i. 85 

Aretus, son of Priam, fi. 49 

Argele, daughter of Thespius, 
meer of Cleoiaus by Hercules, 


i. 27 

Arges, a Cyclops, i. 5 

Argia, daughter of Adrastus, i. 91; 
wife of Polynices, 353 

Argia, daughter of Autesion, wife 
of Aristodemus, i. 287 

Argiope, a nymph, mother of 
Cercyon, ii. 131 

Argiope, a nymph, mother of 
Thamyris, i. 1 


Argius, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Evippe, i. 141 
Argius, son of Licymnius, buried 
by Hercules, i, 267 
Argius, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 
ve land, traversed by the mad 
ughters of Proetus, i. 147; 
dead cast out unburied by Creon, 


373 
Argives flee before the Thebans, 
i. 367; capture and spoil Thebes 
and pull down the walls, 381 ; 
send Manto and a portion of the 
booty to Apollo at Delphi, 381 ; 
help to save the sons of Alcmaeon 
from their pursuers, 387; their 
a for the Trojan war, ii. 
Argo, the bullding of the, i. 97; 
speaks with human voice, 97, 
101, 103, 115; Amycus goes to 
the, 103; Aeetes wishes to burn 
the, 113; the Colchians search 
for the, 113; find it in the land 
of the Phaeacians, 117; pelted 
with stones by Talos, 119; 
dedicated to Poseidon at the 
Isthmus of Corinth, 121 
Argonatdica of Apollonius, i. 105 
Argonauts, list of the, i. 97, 99; 
in Lemnos, i. 99; among the 
Doliones, 99, 101; in Mysia, 
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101; among the Bebryces, 103 ; 
dellver Phineus from the Harpies, 
105; learn from him the course 
of their voyage, 105; among the 
Mariandynians, 109; sail from 
Colchis with Medea, 113; over- 
taken by a storm, 113; pass the 
Sirens, 115; sail from Phaeacia 
with Medea, 117; Pelias despairs 
of the return of the, 121; sail 


with Boreas, ii. 107; punish 
Phineus, 107 
Argos, Amphiaraus at, i. 67; 


Tydeus at, 73; madness of the 
women of, 91; Melampus re- 
ceives part of the kingdom of, 
91; Hercules returns to, 101; 
river Inachus in, 129; Danaus, 
king of, 137; the inhabitants of 
Argos called Danai by Danaus, 
137; the sons of Egyptus come 
to, 139; Lynceus, king of, 145 ; 
Acrisius, king of, 147; Am- 
phitryon banished from, 169, 
171; allotted to Temenus, 289; 
toad a symbol of, 291; Polyi- 
dus departs to, 313; Dionysus 
drives the women mad at, $31; 
Polynices goes to, 351; Tele- 
pus comes to, to be’ healed 
y Achilles, fi. 189; the Greeks 
sail fro to Aulis, 191. See 
also Amphilochian Argos 

Argus, son of Phrixus, i. 77; builds 
the Argo, 95, 97 

a cee son of aoe aes Noten 
: ; gave name ‘08, 
129; his children, 129 

Argus the All-seeing, son of Agenor, 
i. 131; his exploita, 131; set to 
guard Io in form of a cow, 131; 
killed by Hermes, 131 

Argyphia, wife of Egyptus, {. 139 

Aria, daughter of Cl us, mother 
of Miletus by Apollo, i. 301 

Ariadne, daughter of Minos, i. 303, 
307; loves Theseus and gives- 
him the clue to the labyrinth, 
ii. 185; taken by him to Naxos, 
137; carried off by Dionysus to 
Lemnos, 137; her sons by 
Dionysus, 137 


’ Arion, & horse, offspring of Posei- 


don and Demeter, saves his 
master Adrastus, i. 373 
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ere, a city, allied with Troy, ii. 


sage" ceugnet of Merops, wife 
{ Priam, 45; handed over 
a him 2 to Hyrtocus, 
Aristaeus, husband of Autonoe, 
i. 317; father of Actaeon, 323 
Aristodeme, daughter of Priam, 


Aristodemus, an Heraclid, father 
of Eurysthenes and _ Frocles, 
i. 287, — ne Le are allotted 


ae machi, "father of Hippome- 

a, 

Aristomachus, one of the Heraclids, 
slain in battle, 1. 285 

Aristomachus, son of Talaus, i. 91 

wa aro suitor of Penelope, 


Armed men spring from dragon’s 
= sown in the ground, i. 111, 
Arneus, father of Megamede, i. 179 
Arsinoe, daughter of Leucippus, 
pene of Aesculapius by Apollo, 
Arsinoe, daughter of Phegeus, 
receives the necklace and robe 
(of Harmonia) from her husband 
Alcmacon, i. 383; is carried by 
the sons of Phegeus to Tegea and 
given as a siave to Agapenor, 385 
Arsinous, father of Chromius and 
Ennomus, ii. 205 
Artemis, daughter of Zeus and 
Latona, born in Delos, i. 25; 
a huntress, 27; slays Orion, 31 ; 
wooed by Otus, 59; kills the 
Aloada, 61 ; sends the Ce Calydonian 
boar, angry ty Ouneus 
for for ting to Birra to her, 
67; A us fo to sacrifice 
to, 935 hind with golden horns 
sacred to, 191; rebukes Her- 
cules for shooting it, 191; seen 
bathing by Actacon, turns him 
into a deer, 3 shoots down 
the daughters aa Niobe, 343; 
shoots Callisto in the form of a 
bear, 395; makes Phylonoe im- 
martal, i. 23; angry th 
Adonis, 85; not honoured by 
Broteas, 165, 157; Pelops neg- 
lects to perform his vow to, 


165, 191; angry with Agamem- 
non, 191; Iphigenia about to be 
sacrificed to her, but Artemis 
carries her off and substitutes a 
deer, 191, 193 

Artenisius, ” Mount, the Cerynitian 
hind on, i. 191 

Ascalaphus, son of Acheron, bears 
witness against Demeter, punished 
in Hades, i. 41; relieved by Her- 
cues, 237 ; turned into an owl, 


Ascalaphus, son of Ares, in the 
ah i. 99; suitor of Helen, 

Ascanius, son of ee leader 
of the Phrygians, ii. 205 

Ascanius, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Asclepiades, on Argus, i. 183; as 
to the wife of a ie 303 

Asia, an Oceanid, 11; wife of 

Tapetus, mother oe Atlas, Pro- 
metheus, and Epimetheus, 13 

Asia traversed by Io, i. 138; 
traversed by ercules, 227: 
Nysa in, 321 

Asius, as to Callisto, i. 395 

me ee of Hyrtacus, @ Trojan 


Fre  danghto r of Hei? 
ere of Mentor by Hercules 


dace, ee his parentage, ii. 51; 
father of Aegina, i. 79, lf. 51; 
father of Ismene, i. 181; father 
of Ismenus and Peiagon, ii ii, 61; 

pursues Zeus, the ravisher of 
Kegina, but is driven back by 


thunderbolts, 68; father of 
Salamis, 59 

son of Tros, father of 
Capys, li. 37 


companions of Ulysses 
turned into, fi. 287 sa 
Assyria, Thias, king of, ii. 87 
Astacus, the sons of, Ismarus, 
Rippas do dougny dotdn i 30 
ppus, oO 66 
Kstela da ter of Coeus and 
Phoe a ere to avoid Zeus 
lunges into the sea and is 
transformed into a quail, 25 
Asteria, daughter of wif 
of Chactus, i. 141 
Asteria ,old name of Delos, i. 25 
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Sgr oda Pag Pet tea 


Astyanax thrown by the Greeks 
om the battlements of Troy, 
} son of Hercules, by 


o 3 
Astycratia ia, “daughter of Amphion 
and 
Aeeydacia. ter of Heauies’ 
mod of Ctoule ppus by Hercules 


Artydainis dan ara is ae 


Astydamia, wife Me heaetea falsely 
accuses Peleus, li. 63, 65: killed 
by by Peleus, 73 
Astyloc us, son of Priam, tf. 49 
a a suitor of Penelope, 
ini de son of 7 aaa father 
of Bandocus, il. 
Astyoche, “dstghter of Amphion 
and Nio 


pee a ‘ae of te BO 
mother of Fo 5. 


trp Erichthonius, if. 87 
Ror, mother of i, 37 us 
by Poseidon, i, 247 
ari tA aa & mountain in Rhodes, 


Atalanta: daughter of Iasus and 
Olymene, exposed by her father, 
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golden 
changed into a lion, Ko: 
Soothes of Parthenopaeus. 403. 
See also Atalanta, daughter of 


Schoeneus 
Atalanta, daughter of Schoeneus, 
pants | the Calydonian boar, i 67, 
in the Argo, 97. See also 
Atalanta, daughter of Iasus 
Atas, son of Priam, ii. 49 
At te ee eee” the hill of, site 
Ilium, fi. 39; thrown by "Zeus 
into the Tian country, 41, 43 
arc tia, named after Athamas, 
Athamas, son of Aeolus, & 57; 
rules over Boeotia, 75 ; attempts 
to sacrifice his son Phrixus, 75; 
shoote his son Learchus, us 
banished from Bocotia, 
marries Themisto, 77; Wasband 
of Ino, 317; rears Dionysus as a 
i, 319; driven mad by Hera, 
ore and kills his son Learchus 
as a deer, 319 
ane. born of the head of Zeus, 
throws away the pipes, 
7 hs Enceladus, 45; flays 
t Palias, 45; superintends 


a ship, 137; Lindian, her image 
set up by ’ Danaus, 187; and 
Hermes purty the Danalds for 


the murder of their husbands, 
148; hel Perseus, 155, 159; 
receives the Gorgon’s head from 


Perseus and puts it in her shield, 
161; gives Hereules a robe, 183 ; 
gives ercules brazen castanets 
199; gets the erea of ait? 
Hesperides from ia 
brings Hercules ogre, 
247;  proninet of, at 

Cadmus wishes to 

to, 315; procures for him the 
kingdom (of Thebes), 317; seen 
naked by Tiresias, blinds him but 


Athen 
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makes him understand the notes 
of birds, 363 ; would make Tydeus 
immortal, but changes her mind, 
369; precinct of, 397; gives 
Aesculapius the Gorgon’s blood, 
fi. 17; brought up by Triton, 
41; wounds Pallas and makes 
an image of her (the Palladium), 
the peso or ae 3 
e mo ca, (9, Sl; 
pian an olive-tree, 79, 81; 
country adjudged to her, 
81; calls the city Athens, 81; 
mother of Erichthonius by 
Hephaestus, 89, 91; entruste 
Erichthonius in a chest to 
Pandrosus, 91 ; angry with the 
sisters of Pandrosus for opening 
the chest, drives them mad, 91 ; 
brings up Erichthonius in the pre- 
cinct, 91, 93; wooden image of, 
on the Acropolis, 93; Erich- 
thonius buried in the precinct of, 
95; Butes gets priesthood of, 
101; a competitor for the prize 
of beauty, 173; drives Ajax mad, 
219; the Wooden Horse dedi- 
cated to, 233; Cassandra vio- 
lated by the Locrian Ajax at the 
image of, 239; angry with the 
Greeks for the impiety of Ajax, 
243; Agamemnon proposes to 
sacrifice to, 243; asks Zeus to 
send a storm on the Greeks, 247 ; 
Percke rergesn ea oe 
ax $ prop a um 
by the Toctans for a thousand 
years, 267, 269 


refuse to surrender the 
sons of Hercules, i. 277; wage 
war with Eurystheus, LE 


otaur, 119, 123; their muster 
for the Trojan war, 183 
Athens, Theseus at, i. 67; the 
Thesech 123 Anioniteyon se 
G26 ; Am on a 
178; altar of Mercy at, 277, 378, 


Atlas, son of 


Atromus, son 0 


875; the sons of Hercules come 
for protection to, 277; Daedalus 
banished from, 805; Adrastus 
flees to, 373; named after 
Athena, ii. 81; Erichthonius, 
king of, 93 ; Procris comes to 105 $ 
the Metionids expelled from, 113 ; 
return of <Aegeus to, 115; 
attacked with a fleet by Minos, 
117; Daedalus flees from, 121; 
Medea at, 123, 125; Theseus 
comes to, 133; battle of Theseus 
with the Amazons at, 145; 
captured by the Dioscuri, 153; 
Menestheus restored to, by the 
Dioscuri, 153; Orestes tried at, 
271; image of Tauropolus 
brought to, 275 


Athletic contest for brides, i. 143 
Atiantia, a Hamadryad 


nymph, 
consorts with Danaus, i. 141 
Japetus and 
Asia, i. 13; bears the sky, 13; 
father of Merope, 79; family of, 
81; among © Hyperboreans, 
the golden apples of the Hes- 
perides on, 219, 221; gives the 
apples to Hercules, 531: holds 
up the sphere, 231; asks Her- 
cules to relieve him of the 
burden, 231; father of the 
Pleiades, by Pleione, ii. 3; Zeus 
consorte with the daughters of, 
5; father of Electra, 35; father 
f Calypso, 295 


0! ’ 
Atonement for slaughter by servi- 


tude, i. 317. See Servitude 


Atreus, son of Peiops, along with 


his brother Thyestes is entrusted 
with Midea, i. 171; father of 
Menelaus, ii. 27; son of Pelops, 
163; neglects to perform his 
vow to Artemis, 165, 191; 
uts the golden lamb in a 
x, 165; gets the sign of the 
sun going backward and ousts 
his brother Thyestes from the 
kingdom _ of ycenae, 165; 
murders the children of Thyestes 
and serves them up to him at a 
banquet, 167 ; ed by Aegis- 
us, 169 ; father of Agamemnon 
and Menelaus by Aero 183 
Hercules by 
Stratonice, i, 278 
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Atropus, a Fate, i. 15 
aw daughter of Cranaus, ii. 89 ; 
er of Erichthonius, accord- 
‘ng to some oe P nica named 
Atthis after 
Atthis, name of attics, ii. 89 
Attica, Amphictyon, king of, I. 57; 
Marathon in, 201; Colonus in, 
361; Cecrops the first king of, 
il. 77; formerly called Acte, after- 
wards Cecro pia, 77; Poseidon 
the first god to come to, 79; laid 
under the sea by Poseidon, 81; 
Demeter and Dionysus come to, 
95; Sunium in, 279 
At us, son of Zeus, loved by 
arpedon, i. 303 
Auge, daughter of Aleus, i. 253, 275; 
debauched a Hercules, 253, 397 ; 
presvees of Athena, hides her 
abe in Athena’s pracitict. 397 ; 
delivered by her father to N au- 
plius to be put to death, 397; 
married by Teuthras, prince of 
Mysia, 397 
meee, oe of a poe in the 
f Elis, his 


cattle-vard A Geena out by Her- 
hath 195, 197; Ble ete to pa 
Hercules reward and expe 
from Elis, 197; appoints 
the Molionides his generals, 
249; killed by Hercules, 240; 
father of Epicaste, 277 
Aulis in Beeotia, the Greek 
army musters for the Trojan 
‘war - ii. a portent of oe 
serpent an @ sparrows 
sight sears tela agar at, after 


awe in Tydla, ‘Syleus in, i, 241 
Ausonia, Circe in, i. 115 
Auspices, art of aking ~~ i. au 
Autesion, father of Argia, i 
Autolycus, father of Bolgmedss 
i, 98; son of Hermes, in the 


Argo, 97; teaches Hercules to 
wrestle, Le steals cattle of 
Eurytus, 


239 
Set pir Meat Lene As Danaus, 
Ames datighter ot Alcathus, 
wife of Iphicles, i. 
Autonoe, a PNereid, wy 
Autonoe, ee of Ondiia wife 
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of Aristaeus, i. 317; mother of 
Actaeon, 823 
Autonoe, daughter of Danaus, 


wife of Euryiochus, i. 141 
Autonoe, daughter of Pireus, mother 
of Palaemon by Hercules, i. 277 
nae river, father of Pelegon, 


Bacchanals taken prisoners by 
Lycurgus and then released, i. 327 
Balius, an immortal horse, given by 
Poseidon to Peleus, ii. 69 
Balius, one of Actaeon’s dogs, i. 325 
Banishment for homicide, i. 61. 
See Exile 
Barrenness of earth caused by 
presence of matricide Alc- 
maeon, i. 383; of land caused by 
pannceon - "Auge (priestess of 


rere 

Barthas, Pens of Penelore, li. 200 

Batia, etary nymph, wife of 
Oebalus, li, 2 

Batia, daughter of Teucer, wife of 
Dardanus, ii. 35 


Baton, charioteer of Amphiaraus, 
swallowed up with his master in 


the earth, 1. 371 
Hear, rp turned into a, i. 395; 
the star re kta listo 


turned into, 
suckled oy a, 399; bas suckled 
by a, fi. 47 

Bears, Achilles fed on the marrows 
of, ii. 71 

Bearskin, etd air sinews of Zeus 
wrapt in a, i, 4 

Bebryces, the oareoneue among 
the, 1. 103 ; ian tribe, con- 
quered by taeree es, 205 

Beds, the two, on which Damastes 
(Procrustes) stretched his guests, 


li, 133 
sa pn son of Glaucus, kills 

his 
purified by 


himera, i. 79; 
brother, 149; is 
Proetus, 151; " refuses the amor- 
ous proposals ‘of Stheneboea, 151 ; 
sent by Iobates against the 
aa FC 151; shoots the Chim- 

pace 158; conquers the Solymi 
and the Amazons, 163; kills an 
ambush of Lycians, 1538; marries 
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= ter of Iobates and succeeds 
e kingdom, 153; his winged 


stead age ie 153: father of 
Laodamia, 
si of Hlppoiyte, pueee of the 
Amazons, t by Hercules 
2 3 zona, brough i. 203, 205, 
eee eg of Poseidon and Libya, 
i. ay ong over Egypt, 185, 
077° ; marries Anchinoe 
Benthesicyme, ter of Poseidon 
and Amphitrite, ii. 109 ; Poseidon 


entrusts Eumolpus to, 109 
Bias, father’s brother of Pylas, 
king ot Monare, fi. 118; slain by 


Bias, father of Anaxibia, 1. 85; 
gon of -Amythaon, 87; woos 
Pero, 87; asks his brother 
Melampus to steal the kine of 
Phylacus, 89; settles with Me- 
lampus in Argos 91; father of 
Talaus, 91; rece ves & part 
of the kingdom (of (of Argos), 140 

Bias, son of 

Bias, suitor of Penton i 297 

Pie father of Pylaemenes, ii. 


Birds, transformation of persons 
into, 1. 25, 59, 71, 237, fi. 45, 101 ; 
haa of underatood by Melam- 
pus, i. 87; the Stymphalian, 
shot by Hercules, 197, 199; the 
oe of, understood by Tiresias, 

Bisaltians, the Thracian, Demophon 
oni a es the daughter of the king 
o 

Bistones, a Thracian tribe, defeated 
in battle by Hercules, iL 201 

aeeoty fecal transformed into a, 


Bitch’s Seay Pacer place of 
nine ti, 24 
Bithynian noah: mother of Amy- 
cus by Poseidon, i. 103 
Blind apis 103, 105, 363, 367 
Blood of Cronus, the Furies born of 
the, i. 5; of Typhon on Mt. 
Haemus, 61; of bull drunk by 
Aegon, 121; offered reat Hercules 
to the souls o dead, 237 ; 
of Nessus rian on robe o 
Hercules, 261, 269; of Gorgon 


used by Beeculay us for bane and 
for healin aa 

Boar, the se ontanal: 67, 69, 243, 
245, 399, fi. 63; Idmon killed by 
a, 1. 109: the Erymanthian, 
brought by Hercules to Mycenae, 
191, 195; forepart of a, as a 
badge on’a shie d, Boos ‘Adonis 
killed by Me li. 85, 8 

Boeotia ruled by Uinawas: 4. 75; 
Ocaleae in, 181; Rhadamanthys 
in, 303; Cadmus traverses, 315 ; 
Eleutherae in, 339 

Boeotians, their muster for the 
Trojan war, il. 183 

ae Pelops brought to Troy, 


il 

Boreas, father of Zetes and Calais. 
i. 97, 105, fi. 105; carries off 
Orithyia, ii. 103 105; with the 
Argonauts punishes ‘Phineus, 107 

Bores, one of Actaeon’s dogs, i. 8325 

Borus, son of Perieres, husband of 
Polydora, ii. 61, 63 

Bosphorus named after Io, i. 183 

Bough, the suppliant’s, 1. 375 

Bow of Hercules, ii. 51, 195, 221, 
223; of Ulysses, given to him by 
Iphitus, li, 301 

Bowels of a cule mixed with 
sacrifices, i, 3 

Boxing match jones Pollux and 
Amycus, i. 103 
Braesia, daughter of Cinyras, ii. 85 

Branchus, father of Cercyon, fi. 131 

Brand with which the life of 
Barrie eieri th bound up, i. 65, 69 


119 
Brass: a hundred handed, 1 
Briseis, daughter of Chevasa 
‘Achilles angry on her account. 
ii, 205; her restoration promised 
to him, 207; recovered by him, 


209 
Bromius, son a jEevntus, husband 
B . ry  oyelo | i. 5 
ron a Cyc a 
Bronze Age, Zeus desires to destroy 
the men of the, i. 53, 55 
ssa berpact a& hunter failing to honour 
throws himself into the 
pit ii, iL 155, 157 
re daughter o Danaus, wife of 
onius, i. 
Buollion, son of Lasisdie, fi, 43 
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Bucolion, son of Lycaon, i. 389 
Bie son of Hercules by Marse, 
3) 


Bucolus, son of Hippocoon, fi. 21 
Sulu. son of Hercules by Elachia, 
i. 275 


Bull that ravaged Arcadia, killed 


by Argus, i. 131; Europa on the, 
199; sent up by Poseidon from 
the sea, 199; the Cretan, brought 
by Hercules to Eurystheus, 199; 
Achelous turns himself into a, 
257; Zeus turns himself into a, 
to carry off Europa, 299; sent 
up by Poseidon, 305; loved by 
Pasiphae, 305; Dirce tied to a, 
339; of Marathon kills Andro- 
geus, son of Mincs, fi. 115; of 
Poseidon, Pasiphae in love with 
the, 123; e Marathonian, 
Theseus sent against, 133; sent 
up by Poseidon against Hippo- 
lytus, 145 

Bull’s blood, death by drinking, 
i. 121; horn of Amalthea, 257 

Bulls, sacrificed by Melampus, 
i. 89; brazen-footed, yoked by 
Jason, 109, 111 

Burial, costly, of Cyzicus, i. 101; 
alive as a punishment, 373, ii. 195 

Busiris, son of Egyptus, husband of 
Automate, i. 139 

Busiris, son of Poseidon, king of 
Egypt, wont to sacrifice strangers 
on an altar, i. 225; slain by 
Hercules, 227 

Butes, son of Teleon, in the-Argo, 
1. 97; settled in Lilybaeum, 115 

Butes, twin son of Pandion, ii. 99; 
becomes aie of Athena and 
Poseidon Erechtheus, 101; mar- 
ries (his brother’s daughter) 
Chthonia, 103 

Byblus, in Syria, Io finds her son 
Epaphus at, 1. 135 


Cadmea ravaged by a vixen, i. 171 ; 
of Cadmus and Har- 
monia 


the, 317 
Cadmeans by the Seven 
against Thebes, i. 367 cee 


Cadmus, son of Agenor 
settles with his mother in Thrace, 
801; hospitably received by the 
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Thracians, 313; in obedience to 
an oracle foliows a cow and 
founds Thebes, 313, 315; kills 
the dragon of the spring and 
sows its teeth, 315; serves Ares 
as an atonement, 317; marries 
Harmonia, 317; his children, 
317, 319; succeeded by Pentheus 
on the throne of Thebes, 331 ; 
goes with Harmonia to the 
Encheleans, where they turn 
into serpents, 335; sent to 
Elysian Fields, 335; father of 
Illyrius, 335 

Caeneus, an invulnerable man, 
formerly a woman, ii. 151; 
buried by the centaurs under 
pine-trees, 151 

Caeneus, brother of Ischys, fl. 15 

Caeneus, son of Coronus, in the 


Calais,’ See Zetes 
Calametis, daughter of Thespius, 


mother of Astybies by Hercules, 
1. 273 


Calchas declares that Troy cannot 
be taken without Achilles, fi. 73 ; 
interpreta the portent of the 
re ae and the sparrows at 
Aulis, 185; confirms the direc- 
tions of Telephus, 191; orders 
the sacrifice of Iphigenia to 

prophesies that 


the bow of Hercules, 221, 223 ; 
declares Athena angry on account 
of the impiety of Ajax, 243; 
defeated in a contest of skill with 
Mopsus, dies and is buried in 
Notium, 243, 245 

Caliadne, Naiad nymph, wife of 
Egyptus, i. 141 

Callias, son of Temenus, with his 
brothers hires men to murder his 
father, i. 291 

Callidice, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Pandion, i. 143 

dice, queen of the Thesprotians, 

bears a son Polypoetes to 
Ulysses, il. 301, 303 

Callileon, son of Thyestes, murdered 
by Atreus, ii. 167 


a Muse, i. 17; 
mathe of Rhesus, 
Callirr 
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married by Alcmaeon, 1. 385; 
covets the necklace and robe (of 
Harmonia), 385; courted by 
7eus, requests that her sons be 
suddenly full-grown, 385; her 
sons kill their father’s murderers 
(the sons of Phegeus), slay 
Phegeus and his wife, and dedi- 
cate the necklace and robe at 
Delphi, 387 

Callirrhoe, daughter of Ocean, 
mother of Geryon, i. 211 

Callirrhoe, daughter of Scamander, 
wife of Tros, ii. 37 

Callisto, daughter of Lycaon, ac- 
cording to some, i. 395; vowed 
to maidenhood, companion of 
Artemis in the , 395 ; forced 
by Zeus and turned b him into 
a bear, 395; shot down as a 
bear by Artemis, 895; turned 
into the star called the Bear, 
397; her babe Arcas rescued by 
Zeus and given to Maia to bring 
up, 397 

Calybe, a nymph, mother of 
Bucolion by Laomedon, ii. 43 

Calyce, daughter of Aeolus, i. 57; 
mother of Endymion by Aethlius, 


i. 61 

Calydon, city in Aetolia, i. 61; 
Oeneus, king of, 63; the Caly- 
donian boar, 67, 69, 243, 245; 
Hercules woos Deianira at, 257 ; 


Tydeus flees from, 353; Alc- 
maeon goes to, 383 
Calydon, son of Aetolus, his 


daughters by Aeolia, i. 61 
ees, suitor of Penelope, 


. 29 

Calydonians at war with Curetes, 
i, 69; Hercules marches with 
oe against the Thesprotians, 


Calypso, a Nereid, i. 15 

Cal » daughter of Atlas, re- 
ceives Ulysses in the island of 
Ogyagia, ii. 295; bears him a son 
Latinus, 295 


Campania in Italy, Philoctetes 
driven to, ii. 261 
Cam Italy, Philoctetes 


panians, 
goes to the, il, 257, 259 


Campe, gaoleress of the Titans, 
slain by Zeus, i. 11 
Canace, daughter of Aeolus, i. 57; 
her sons by Poseidon, 59 
Canastrum, the plain of, ii. 261 
Canethus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 
Cannibals, Polyphemus, ii. 283 ; the 
Laestrygones, 285, 287; man- 
eating mares of Diomedes, i. 201 
Capaneus, son of Hipponous, one of 
6 Seven against Thebes, i. 857 ; 
killed by thunderbolt in scaling 
the walls of Thebes, 367; his 
wife burns herself with his dead 
body, 375; father of Sthenelus, 
379, li. 27; raised from the dead 
by Aesculapius, 17 
Caphereus, Mt., in Euboea, false 
ts kindled by Nauplius on 
fi. 247, 249; Greeks shipwrecked 
at, 247, 249, 257, 259 
Capherian rocks, Greek 
wrecked on the, fi. 247 
Capylus, son of Hercules, i. 273 
Capys, son of Assaracus, father of 


chises, ii, 37 

Caria, Miletus in, i. 308 
Carian Chersonese, ii. 265, See 

Chersonese 
Carians, Trojan allies, ii. 205 
Carteron, son of Lycaon, i. 389 
Casius, Mount, i. 49 
Cassandra, daughter of Priam and 
learns art 0 


ships 


pea, 
with the Nereids, i. 159 
Castanets, brazen, given by Athena 
to Hercules, i. 199 
Castor, the annalist, on Io, i, 131 
Castor teaches Hercules to fence, 
i. 175; son of Tyndareus by 
Leda, ii. 23; practises war, 31; 
father of Anogon by Hilaira, 33 ; 
killed by Idas, 38; alternately 
among gods and mortals, 33 
Castor and Pollux, sons of Zeus and 
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Leda, hunt the Calydonian boar, 
. 67; in the Argo, 97; capture 
Aphidnae, recover Helen, and take 
Aethra prisoner, ii. 25, 27 ; called 
the Dioscuri, 31. See Dioscuri 
Catreus, father of Clymene, i. 145, 
iit. 249; son of Minos, i. 303; 
receives an oracle that he should 
be killed by one of his children, 
307; killed by his son Althae- 
menes, father of 
Aero 


kine hidden in a, 9; 
Cyclops Foly pemes, 281, 283 
Cebren, river, father of Asterope, 

ii. 48 ; father of Oenone, 51 
Cebriones, son of Priam, fi. 49 
Cecropla, old name of Attica, fi. 77 
Cecrops, first king of Attica, half 

man, half serpent, ti. 77; bears 
witness to Athena’s claim to 

eeror of Attica, 79, 81; 

ather of Erysichthon and o 

Agraulus, Herse, and Pandrosus, 

81; succeeded by Cranaus, 89 
Cecrops, son of Erechtheus, ii. 103 ; 

succeeds his father on the throne, 

111; father of Pandion, 111 
Celaeneus, son of Electryon, i. 165 
Celaeno, daughter of Danaus, wife of 

Hyperbius, i. 143 
Celaeno, daughter of Atlas, one of 

the Pleiades, fi. 3; mother of 

Lycus by Poseidon, 5 
Celenderis, city in Cilicia, ii. 83 
Celeus, king of Eleusis, husband of 

Metanira, father of Demophon, 

i. 37; welcomes Demeter at 

Eleusis, fi. 05 
Celeustanor, son of Hercules by 

Iphis, i. 273 
Celeutor, son of Agrius, i. 73 
Celtic nation, the Argonautée sail 

past the, i. 115 
Celtus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 
Cenaeum, in Euboea, Hercules 

sacrifices at, 1, 267, 269 
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Centaur, Chiron, the, 1. 13 

Centaurs, their wine-jar, i. 193; 
their fight with Hercules, 193; 
Hercules cleansed of the slayghter 
of the, 233; attack Peleus, ii. 65; 
war of Pirithous and Theseus on 
the, 149, 151; attempt to violate 
Hippodamia, 151; bury Caeneus 
under pine-trees, 151 

Centaurus, born of a cloud im- 
Progneted by Ixion, il. 149 

Cephallenia coveted by Neo- 
ptolemus, ii. 307 

Cephallenians, their- muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 183 

Cephalus, son of Deion, husband of 

cris, i. 79; loved by Dawn, 

79; son of Deioneus, at Thoricus, 
173; his wonderful dog, 173; 
hunts the (Teumessian) vixen, 
173; goes with Amphitryon 
against the Taphians, 173 ; settles 
in the Taphian islands, 173 ; son 
of Deion, marries Procris, ii. 108 ; 
detects his wife in an intrigue, 
105; kills her accidentally, 105 ; 
tried in 8 Areopagus and 


Cophalts: son of Hermes by Herse, 
. 83; carried off by Dawn, 83; 
aise so Tithonus by her, in 


Cephiens, son of Aleus, in the Argo, 
{. 97; King of Tegea, and his 
sons march with Hercules against 
Pececae mon Jand fall in battle, 

Cepheus, son of Belus, i. 187; King 
of Ethiopia, father of Andromeda, 
exposes her to a sea-beast, 159 

a cert son of Lycurgus, hunts the 

alydonian boar, i. 67 

Cephisus, father of Diogenia, ii. 103 

Ceraunian mountains, Colchians 
settle in the, i. 117 

Ceraus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Cerberus brought up by Hercules 
from Hades, i. 233, 237; carried 
by him back to Hades, 237 

ea suitor of Penelope, ii. 


Cercetes, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Dorium, i. 141 

Cercopes at Ephesus, bound by 
Hercules, i. 241 
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Cercops, on Argus, i, 133; on wife 
of Nauplius, 145 

Cercyon, son of Branchus, a 
wrestler, slain by Theseus, ii. 131 

Certhe, daughter of Thespius, 
gene of Iobes by Hercules, 


Ceto, daughter of Sea (Pontus) and 
Earth, i. 13, 15; wife of Phorcus, 
mother of Phorcides and Gorgons, 
15, 155 

Ceuthonymus, father of Menoetes, 

i son of Lucifer, 1. 57; perishes 

or his pride, 59; says that his 
wife is Hera, 59; turned into a 
gannet, 59 

Ceyx, at Trachis, Hercules goes to, 
i. 261, 263; father of Hippasus, 
265: sons of Hercules flee to, 277 

Chaetus, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Asteria, 1. 141 

Chair of Forgetfulness, Theseus and 
Pirithous bound fast to the, ii. 153 

Chalciope, daughter of Aeetes, wife 
of Phrixus, i. 77 

Chalciope, daughter of Kurypylus, 
mother of Thettalus by Hercules, 
1. 275, 277 

Chalciope, daughter of Rhexenor, 
second wife of Aegeus, li. 113 

Chalcodon, father of Elephenor 
li. 27, 183 

Chalcodon, son of Egyptus, hus- 
band of Rhodia, i. 141 

ear 7 wounds Hercules in Cos, 


. 247 

Chariclo, a nymph, mother of 
Tiresias, i. 361; a friend of 
Athena, she asks the goddess to 
restore her son’s sight, 363 

Chariot of winged dragons given to 
Triptolemus, i. 39; winged 
chariot given to Idas, 63; winged 
chariot given by Poseidon to 
Pelops, fi. 157 

rt ieee father of WNireus, ii. 


8 
Charybdis, the Argo encounters, 
i. 115; draws in water and 


. Chiron, a centaur, 


spouts it again thrice a day, ii. 
293; Ulysses escapes from, 295 
Chasm, oracular, at Delphi, i. 27 
Chersidamas, son of Priam, ii. 49 
Chersidamas, son of Pterelaus, i. 165 
Chersonese, the Thracian, 1°77 : 
Hecuba buried in the, ii. 241; 
ae Carlan, Podalirius settles in, 
Chimera killed by Bellerophon, 
i. 79, 151, 153: described, 151 
Chione, daughter of Boreas and 
Orithyla, ii. 105; mother of 
Eumolpus by Poseidon, 107, 109 ; 
flings Eumolpus into the sea, 109 
Chios, island, Orion in, i. 3114 
Chirimachus, son of Electryon, 1.165 
offspring of 
Cronus and Philyra, 1.13; breeds 
Actaeon to be a hunter, 323; 
makes an image of him, 323; the 
centaur, driven by the Lapiths 
from Mt. Pelion, dwells at 
Male. 193 ; accidentally 
wounded by Hercules he wishes 
to die, and dies, Prometheus con- 
senting to be immortal in his 
stead, 193, 229, 231; the cen- 
taur, receives the infant Aescu- 
eer and teaches him the healing 
, ii. 15, 17; saves Peleus from 
the centaurs, 65; advises Peleus 
to seize Thetis, 67; gives him an 
ashen spear, 69 
Chloris, daughter of Amphion, wife 
of Neleus, mother of Nestor, i. 85, 
i. 183; daughter of Niobe, alone 
survives her sisters, i. 343; 
married by Neleus, 343 
Chromius, son of Arsinous, a 
4 Mysian leader, ii. 205 
Chromius, son of Priam, ii, 49 
Chromius, son of Pterelaus, i. 165 
Chrysaor, father of Geryon, springs 
from decapitated Gorgon, i. 159 ; 
father of Geryon, 211 
Chryseis, daughter of Thespius, 
moor of Onesippus by Hercules, 


Chryses, a priest, father of Briseis, 
Chryses, son of Minos, in Paros, 
203, 303 


i. 203, 
Ohrysippe, daughter of Danaus, 
wife of Chrysippus, i. 141 
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oe pus, son of Egyptus, hus- 
Chrysippe, i. 141 


cneyeippas son O Pe is loved 
d carried off by Latus, i. 339 


cuirsuopelia ay nymph, wife of 


Ghrveithens: daughter of Aga- 
aon and Clytaemnestra, ii. 


a mai daughter of Erechtheus, 
ii, 108; married to (her father’s 


Cicones, ‘Trojan allies, ii, 206; 

ould typo nt 47, 49 

on 3 

Corycian cave in, 49; named 

ae Cilix, 301; Celenderis in, 

Cilix, son of i i. 207; settles 
in Cilicia, 30 


Cilla, daughter ot Laomedon, ii. 43 
Cimmerian land traversed by Io, 


Cinyps, river in Libya, ii. a 
Cinyras, father of Laodice, i. 397; 
son of Sandocus, founds Paphos 
in ld lars ii. ee, 85; father of 
Adonis, 8 daughters co- 
habit with foreigner and die in 
Egypt, 85; in yprus, promises 
to send ships for the ‘war against 
Troy, 179 
Circaean root given by Procris to 
Minos to drink, ii. 105 
Circe, sister of Aeetes, 1. 77; 
ee a Argonauts Or the 
murder o psyrtus, 
daughter of the Sun, sister of 
rk » an enchantress, turns the 
ee eae iar of Ulysses into 
il. 287; Ulysses re 
her enchantments and shares 
bed, 289; she bears him a aon 
Telegonus, 289; she sends 
Ulysses on his way, 289 
Ciasens, 1 father of Hecuba, ii. 45 
Cisseus, son of jigvtus, husband of 
Anthelia, i. 141 
Cithaeron, the lion of, killed by 
Hercules gat 179; Actaeon 
devoured by hig dogs on, 323; 
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Theban women rave in Bacchic 
frenzy on, 331 ; Pentheus torn to 
Pieces there, 331; s the children 
of Niobe killed on, 343; the 
Seven against Thebes at, 359 

Cius, in Mysia, founded by Poly- 
oheis. i. 101 

Clashing Rocks, the Argo 
between the, i. 107, 109 

Clazomenae taken by Achilles, ii.203 
hot mother of Eurythemis, 


i. 6 
Cssohata: a Naiad nymp gg koe of 
gt y and mother of 


ii, 1 

Cleochus, father of Aria, i. 301 

Cleodaeus, the sons of, inquire of 
the oracle, i. 285 

Cleodore, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Lixus, i. 141 

Cleodoxa, daughter of Amphion and 
Niobe, i. 341 

Cleolaus, son ot Hercules by Argele, 


Cleonae, Hercules at, i. 185, 187; 
the Molionides killed by Hercules 
a 

Cleopatra, daughter of Boreas and 
Orithyia, fn 105; wife of 


Cleopatra, daughter of Danaus, 
wife of Agenor, i. 141 

Cleopatra, daughter of Idas and 
Marpessa, wife of Meleager, i. 67 ; 
hangs herself, 71 

Cleopatra, daughter of Tros, ti. 37 

Cleopatra, maiden sent by the 
Locrians to propitiate Athena at 
lium, ii. 267 

Cleophyle, wife of Lycurgus, 1. 399 

Clio, a Muse, i. 17; twits Aphrodite 
with her love of Adonis, 19; 
none of Hyacinth by Pierus, 


Cliaithyra, daughter of Idomeneus 
ei murdered by Leucus, 

Clite, daughter of Danaus, wife of 
Clitus, i. 141 

Clitonymus, son of Amphidamas, 
killed by Patroclus, ii. 77 

Clitor, son of Lycaon, 1. 389 

CHE L aie of Egyptus, husband of 

Clonia, a Agia wife of Hyrieus, 
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mother of Nycteus and Lycus, 

ii. 

Clonius, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Clotho, a Fate, i. 15 

Cloud in the likehess of Hera im- 
pregnated by Ixion, li. 149; we 
birth to Centaurus, 149; ob - 
tom of Helen made of ciouds, 
175, 279 

Club of Sinis taken and carried by 
Theseus, i. 123 

Clymene, daughter of Catreus, wife 


of Naupllus, i. 145, 307, 309, ii. 
249 


Clymene, daughter of Minyas, wife 
oe ae mother of Atalanta, 
Clymenus, king of the Minyans, 
father of Erginus, killed by 
Perieres, char his son to 
avenge his death, i. 179 
Cymenus, gees Cente > ve 
nus, suitor o enelope 
fi 297 , 


Clytaemnestra, daughter of Tyn- 
dareus by Leda, wife of Agamem- 
non, ii. 23, 171; sends Ip nia 
to Aulis, 191; corrup by 
Aegisthus, 249; with Aegisthus, 
murders Agamemnon and Cas- 
sandra, 269;  # murdered by 
Orestes, 271; mother of Erigone 
by Aegisthus, 271 

Clytippe, daughter of Thespius, 
mother of Eurycapys by Hercules, 


L. 273 
as at a giant, killed by Hecate, 


Clytius, son of Laomedon, ii. 43 

Clytius, suitor of Penelope, from 
Dulichium, ii. 297 

Clytius, suitor of Penelope, from 
Same, ii. 297 

Clytius, suitor of Penelope, from 
Zacynthos, ii. 299 

Cnossia, a nymph, mother of 
Xenodamus by Menelaus, ii. 31 

Coals in the river Asopus, ii. 58 

Coans, attempt to repel Hercules, 
i, 347; their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii, 185; settle in 
Andros, 259 

Cocalus, at Camicus in Sicily, con- 
ceals Daedalus, ii. 141 ; promises 
to surrender him to Minos, 141; 


the daughters of Cocalus_ kill 
Minos, 143 

Coeranus, father of Polyidus, i. 311 

Coeus, a Titan, son of Sky and Earth, 
i.5; father of Asteria, 13, 25 

Colchians, Phrixus and the ram 
with the golden fleece among the, 
i. 77; search for the Argo, 113, 
115; demand the restoration of 
Medea from Alcinous, settle 
among the Phaeacians, 117 

Colchis, the Golden Fleece in, i. 77, 
95; Hercules sails to, 103; the 
children of Phrixus in, 105; river 
Phasis in, 109; voyage of the 
Argonauts to, i. 243 

Colone taken by Achilles, ii. 203 

Colonus, in Attica, Oedipus goes 
thither and dies, i. 351 

Colophon taken by Achilles, il. 203 ; 
contest of skill between Calchas 


ter of Pterelaus, 
pulls out her father’s golden hair, 
il. 173; slain by Amphitryon, 


17 
Cometes, father of Asterius, i. 99 
Cometes, son of Sthenelus, para- 
mour of Aogialia, ii. 249 
Compensation for murder, i. 241 
Copreus, son of Pelops, kills 
hitus and is purified by 
urystheus, i. 187 
Co the Argonauts in, i. 115 
Coretho, son of Lycaon, i. 389 
Corinth, formerly called Ephyra, 
founded by Sisyphus, i. 79; 
Jason and Medea at, 123; Poly- 
bus king of, 345; Ocedipus at, 
345; the children of Alcmaeon 
brought up at, 387; Sisyphus at, 
ii. 53. See also Isthmus 
eee kill Medea’s children, 
Corinthus, father of Sylea, ii. 125 
Coronis, daughter of Phiegyas, 
mother of Aesculapius by Apollo, 
ii. 138, 15; proves unfaithful with 
Ischys, 15; killed by Apollo, 15 
Coronus, father of Caeneus, i. 97 
Coronus, father of Leonteus, fi. 27 
Coronus, general of the Lapiths, 
slain by Hercules, i. 268 
Corybantes, sons of Apollo, i. 21 
Corycian cave in Cilicia, i. 49 
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us, Telephus bred by the 

neatherds of, i. 397 

Cos, Polybotes at, i. 47; ravaged 
by Hercules, 247 

Cottus, a Hundreti-handed, i. 3 

Cow, Io turned into a white, i. 133 ; 
of three different colours, how 

811; as guide to 

the foun n of Thebes, 313, 
315; as guide to the foundation 
of Iftum, if. 37, 39 

Cows of the Sun driven away from 
ate by Alcyoneus, i. 43. See 

n 


@ 
Crab attacks Hercules, i. 189 
eran daughter of Cranaus, ii. 


Cranaechme (not Menaechme), 
daughter of Cranaus, li. 89 

Cranaus, king of Attica, i. 57, il. 89 ; 
said to have arbitrated between 
Poseidon and Athena, fi. 81; 
names the country Atthis, 89; 
expelled by Amphictyon, 89; 
father of Atthis, 89 

Cranto, a Nereid, i, 15 

Crataeis, mother of Scylla, fi. 293 

Cratieus, father of Anaxibia, 1. 85 

Crenidian gate of Thebes, i. 361 

Creon, king of Corinth, betroths his 
daughter Glauce to Jason, 1. 123 ; 
brings up two children of Alc- 


maeon, 387 

Creon, king of Thebes, purifies Am- 
phitryon, i. 171; helps him in the 
war on the Teleboans (Taphians), 
171, 178; marries his daughters 
to Hercules and Iphicles, 181; 
father of Megara, 275; son o 
Menoeceus, succeeds Laius as 
king of Thebes, 347; his son 
Haemon devoured by the Sphinx, 
349; promises the kingdom to 
him who should read the riddle of 
the Sphinx, 349; father of 
Menoeceus, 367 ; succeeds to the 
kingdom of Thebes, 373; casts 
out the Argive dead unburied, 
373; buries Antigone alive, 373 

Creon, son of Hercules, 1. 273 

Creontiades, son of Hercules by 
Megara, i. 181, 275 

Cresphontes, a Heraclid, gets Mes- 
sene by lot, i. 289, 291; murdered 
by his sons, 291 
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Cretans, their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 183 
Crete, daughter of Asterius, wife of 
Minos, i. 303. 
Crete, daughter of Deucalion, i. 311 
Crete, Zeus born in, i. 7; guarded 
ercules goes to, 


Tolcus, 85; marries Tyro, 85; 
father of Aeson, Amythaon, and 
Pheres, 87, 91 

one, a district of Rhodes, i. 

Creusa, daughter of Erechtheus, 
mother of Achaeus and Ion, 1. 57 ; 
daughter of Erechtheus, ii. 103 ; 
married to Xuthus, 103 

Creusa, daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba, fi. 47 

Criasus, son of Argus, succeeds his 
‘eI in the kingdom of Argos, 

Crimissa, near Croton, Philoctetes 
settles at, li. 261 

Crino, wife of Danaus, i. 143 

Crius, a Titan, 1, 5; father of 

Astraeus, Pallas and Perses, 13 

Croco, father of Meganira, i. 897 

Croesus, family of, descended from 
Agelaus, son of Hercules, 1. 275 

Crommyon, the sow at, offspring of 
Echidna and Typhon, ii. 129; 
slain by Theseus, 129 

Cronus, youngest of the Titans, 
mutilates his father Sky, i. 5; his 
sovereignty, 7; marries Rhea, 
swallows his offspring, 7; 
deceived by Rhea, 9; father of 
Chiron, 13 

Croton, Crimissa near, ii, 261 

Crown, a golden, Procris bribed by 
a, ii. 103, 105 
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Cae father of Amphimachus, 
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Cteatus. See Eurytus 

Ctesippus, two sons of Hercules, 
i. 275, 277 

Ctesippus, suitor of Penelope, from 
Ithaca, ii. 299 


Cteaippus, suitor of Penelope, from 
Same, ti. 297 

Ctesius, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Curetes, guards of infant Zeus, 
i. 7, 9; at war with the Caly- 
donians, 69; make away with 
Epaphus, 135; killed by Zeus, 
185: tell Minos how to recover 
his dead son, 311 

Curetian country, Aetolia, i. 61 

Curses at sacrifices to Hercules (at 
Lindus), i. 227 

Cyanippus, son of Adrastus, i. 91 

fags in Phrygia, Dionysus at, 


Cychreus, father of Glauce, fi. 53; 
son of Poseidon and Salamis, 
delivers island of Salamis from a 
snake and becomes king, 59; be- 
quer the kingdom to ‘Telamon, 


offspring of Sky and 
bound and cast into 

Tartarus by Sky, 5; released by 
Zeus, they forge thunderbolts 
for him, 11; fortify ‘Tiryns, 
147; fashion the thunderbolt for 
Zeus, ii. 19; slain by Apollo, 19; 
28s aE in the land of the, 281, 

Cyclops, Geraestus the, his grave at 
Athens, ii. 119 

Cycnus, father of Tenes and 
Hemithea, ii. 193; believing a 
false accusation he sets them 
adrift on the sea, 193; learning 
the truth he stones one of the 
accusers, 195 

Cycnus, son of Ares, his combat with 
Hercules, i. 221; slain by 
Hercules, 265 

Cycnus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Cyllene, a nymph, wife of Pelasgus, 
mother of Lycaon, according to 
some, i. 389 

Cyllene, snakes seen copulating on, 
i, 365; ; in Arcadia, the Pleiades 
born at, ii. 3; Hermes born in a 


Cyclopes 
Earth, : 


APOLL, II. 


mat on, 5; invents the lyre 

Cyme, city, taken by Achilles, ii. 203 

Cymo, a Nereid, i. 15 

Cymothoe, a Nereid, i. 15 

Cynaethus, son of Lycaon, i, 389 

Cynnus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Cynortas (Cynortes), son of Amy- 
clas, i. 81, ii. 11; father of 
Perieres, 13 

Cyprus, Phrasius, a seer from, i. 225; 
Cinyras in, ii. 83, 179; Pygmalion, 
king of, 85; Alexander (Paris) 
tarries in, 175; Greeks settle in, 
257 ; Agapenor settles in, 259; 
Phidippus settles in, 259 ; emo- 
phon settles in, 265 

Cyrene, mother "of Diomedes the 
Thracian, by Ares, i. 201 


“ Cytheria, the banlahed Thyestes 


dwells in, fi. 171 
hpi son of Phrixus, i. 77 
Cyzicus, king of the Doliones, 1. 99 ; 
slain by the Argonauts, 101 


Daedalus makes a statue of Her- 
cules at Pisa, i. 243; architect, 
banished from Athens for murder, 
805; makes an artificial cow for 
Pasiphae, 305; son of Eupala- 
mus, architect and first inventor 
of images, ii. 121; murders his 
nephew Talos, 121; tried and 
condemned in the’ Areopagus, 
123; flees to Minos, 123; 
accomplice of Pasiphae, 123; 
constructs the labyrinth, 121, 
123; besought by Ariadne to 
disclose the way out of the 
labyrinth, 135; shut up by 
Minos in the labyrinth, 139; 
makes wings for himself and flies 
to Camicus in Sicily, 139, 141; 
Pence and detected by Minos, 


Daémon, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 

Daesenor, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 

Daiphron, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Scaea, i. 139 

Daiphron, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Adiante, i. 143 

Damasichthon, son of Amphion and 
Niobe, i. 

Dananga on of Icarius, ii, 23 
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Damasistratus, king of Plataea, 
buries Laius, i. 347 

Damastes, or Polypemon, @ male- 
vad slain by Theseus, ii. 131, 

peal suitor of Penelope, ii. 


Danae, daughter of Acrisius, i. 147; 
shut up in a brazen chamber, 153, 
155; conceives Perseus by Zeus, 
155; cast into sea and drifte 
with Perseus to Seriphus, 155; 
loved by Polydectes, 155; re- 
turns with Perseus to Argos, 161 

rere old name of the Argives, 

Danaus, son of Belus, i. 137; 
settled in Libya, 137; has fifty 
daughters, 137; the first to build 
a ship, 137; flees with his 
daughters to Argos and obtains 
the kingdom, 137; consents to 
marry his daughters to the sons 
of Egyptus, 139, 141, 143; his 
daughters murder their husbands, 
143; gives his daughters to victors 
in an athletic contest, 143 

Dance, frenzied, of the mad daugh- 
ters of Proetus, i. 149 

Dardania, country named after 
Dardanus, ii. 35 

Dardanians, Trojan allies, ii. 205 

BT ike a city built by Dardanus, 


Dardanus, son of Zeus and Electra, 
ii. 35 ; leaves Samothrace, marries 
the daughter of King Teucer, and 
calls the country Dardania, 35; 
father of Idaea, 107 

Dascyius, father of Lycus, i. 205 

Daulia, in Phocis, Procne and 
Philomela at, ii. 101 

Dawn, daughter of Hyperion and 
Thia, i. 183; mother of winds 
and stars, 13; loves Orion, 33; 
bedded with Ares, 33; caused by 
Aphrodite to be perpetually in 
love, 33; forbidden by Zeus to 
shine, 48; carries off Cephalus, 
79; loves Tithonus and carries 
him to Ethiopia, ti. 43; bears to 
him Emathion and Memnon, 43 ; 
carries off Cephalus and bears 
him a son Tithonus, 83 

Dead raised to life by Aesculapius 
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by means of the Gorgon’s blood, 

i. 17 

Dearth, human sacrifices as & 
remedy for, i. 225, 227 

Deer substituted for Iphigenia at 
the altar, fi. 193 

Deianira, daughter. of Ocneus, 
i. 65, 257; Hercules wrestles for 
her with Achelous, 65, 257; 
receives the poison from Nessus, 
261; sends the poisoned robe to 
Hercules, 269; hangs herself, 
269 ; her sons by Hercules, 275 

Deicoén, son of Hercules by 
Megara, i. 181, 275 

Deidamia, daughter of Lycomedes, 
intrigue of Achilles with, ii. 75; 
mother of Pyrrhus (Neoptolemus) 
by Achilles, 75; given by 
Neoptolemus in to 
Helenus, 251 

Deimachus, father of Enarete, i. 57 

Deimachus, son of Neleus, i. 85 

Deion, son of Aeolus, i. 57; reigns 
over Phocis,79 ; marries Diomede, 
father of Cephalus, 79, ii. 103 

Deioneus, father of Cephalus, i. 171 

etal Soca son of ira re 49 

Deiphobus, son of ppolytus, 
purifies Hercules for the murder 
of Iphitus, i. 239 

Deiphobus, son of Priam and 
Hecuba, ii. 49; awarded Helen 
after the death of Alexander 
oo 223; slain by Menelaus, 


Deiphontes, husband of Hyrnetho, 
i. 291; promoted with his wife 
to the kingdom (of Argos), 291 

Deipyle, daughter of Adrastus, wife 
of Tydeus, i. 73, 91, 353 

Deliades, brother of Bellerophon, 
accidentally killed by him, 1.149 

Delos, formerly called Asteria, 
i. 25; birth of Apollo and 
Artemis in, 25; Orion in, 31, 33 

Delphi, Apollo, Themis, and the 
Python at, i. 27; Tityus at, 29; 
oracle at, 75; Hercules inquires 
of the oracle at, 183; Hercules 
at, 239, 241; Hyllus inquires of 
the oracle at, 283; Cadmus in- 
quires of the oracle at, 313; 
Oedipus inquires of the oracle at, 
345; portion of Theban booty 
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sent by Argives to, 381; the 
necklace and robe (of Harmonia) 
dedicated at, 385, 387 ; Telephus 
inquires of the god at, 397; 
Neoptolemus slain at, ii. 255; 
Podalirius consulte the oracle at, 
265; Orestes consults the oracle 
at, 271 

Delphyne, a she-dragon, guards the 
severed sinews of Zeus in the 
Corycian cave, i. 49 

Demaratus on the voyage of Her- 
cules to Colchis, i. 103 

Demeter, daughter of Cronus 
and Rhea, swallowed by Cronus, 
i. 7; searches for Persephone, 
35; received by Celeus at 
Eleusis, 37; seeks to make 
the child of Celeus immor- 
tal, 37, 39; gives wheat and a 
winged chariot to Triptolemus, 
39; punishes Ascalapnus, 41; 
legend of, 43; called Isis by the 
Egyptians, 135 ; turns Ascalaphus 
into an owl, 237; in the likeness 
of a Fury, consorts with Poseidon 
and gives birth to horse Arion, 
373; loved by Iasion, ii. 35; 
comes to Attica, welcomed by 
Celeus at Eleusis, 95 

Demigods, the race of the, ii. 171 

Democoon, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Demonice, daughter of Agenor, her 
intrigue with Ares, i. 63 

Demophon, son of Celeus and 
Metanira, put on the fire by 
Demeter to make him immortal, 
i. 37, 39 

Demophon, son of Theseus and 
Phaedra, ii. 145; flies from 
Athens, 153; goes to Troy and 
leads away Aethra, 237; goes to 
the land of the Thracian Bisal- 
tians, and marries Phyllis, the 
king’s daughter, 263; goes to 
Cyprus, and being cursed by the 
deserted Phyllis he falls on his 
sword, li. 263, 265 

ae suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 


Dercynus. See Ialebion, i. 215 

Dero, a Nereid, i. 15 

Deucalion, son of Minos, i. 303 ; his 
children, 311; father of Ido- 
meneus, ii. 183 


Deucalion, son of Prometheus, 
husband of Pyrrha, i. 53; saved 
from great flood, 55; makes men 
out of stones, 55; his children, 
55, 57; the family of, 129; the 
flood of, in the reign of Nyctimus, 
395; the flood said to be caused 
by the impiety of Lycaon’s sons, 
395; father of Amphictyon, ii. 
89 ; the flood in the age of, 89 

Dexithea, concubine of Minos, 
mother of Euxanthius, i. 303 

Dicte, Zeus born in a cave of, i. 7 

Dictys, son of Magnes, i. 81; rears 
Perseus, 155; made king of 
Seriphus by Perseus, 163 

Dino, daughter of Phorcus, i. 155 

Diocorystes, son of Egyptus, hus- 
band of Hippodamia, i. 141 

Diogenia, daughter of Cephisus, 
wife of Phrasimus, ii. 103 

Diomede, daughter of Lapithus, wife 
of Amyclas, ii. 11 

Diomede, daughter of Xuthus, wife 
of Deion, i. 79 

Diomedes, kills Rhesus, i. 21; son 
of Tydeus, kills the sons of 
Agrius, 73; gives the kingdom 
of Calydon to Andraemon, 73; 
marries Aegialia, 73 ; goes to wars 
of Thebes and Troy, 73 ; one of the. 
Epigoni, 379; suitor of Helen, 
ii. 27; leader of the Argives 

- against Troy, 183; wounds 
Aphrodite, exchanges arms with 
Glaucus, 207; sent as spy with 
Ulysses, kills Dolon and Rhesus, 
207; wounded, 209; victor in 
chariot race, 211; goes with 
Ulysses to Lemnos to fetch 
Philoctetes, 223; goes with 
Ulysses to Troy and helps to steal 
the Palladium, 227; has a 
prosperous voyage from Troy, 243 

Diomedes, the Thracian, son of 
Ares, king of the Bistones, slain 
by Hercules, i. 201; his man- 
eating mares brought by Hercules 
to Eurystheus, 201, 203 

Dione, a Nereid, i. 15 

Dione, a Titanid, i. 5; mother of 
Aphrodite, 15, 17 

Dionysius on Hercules as leader of 
the Argonauts, i. 103 

Dionysus, mysteries of, invented by 
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Orpheus, {. 19; kills Eurytus, 
45; gives the first vine-plant to 
Oeneus, 63, 65; #£=father of 
Deianira by Althaea, 65; drives 
the women of Argos mad, 91; 
father of Phanus and Staphylus, 
07; rites of, rejected by the 
daughters of Proetus, 147; off- 
spring of Zeus and Semele, 319; 
sewn up in his father’s thigh, 319 ; 
entrusted to Hermes, 319; rear 
as a girl by Athamas and Ino, 
319; turned into a kid, 821; 
brought by Hermes to the 
nymphs at Nysa, 321; discovers 
the vine, 325; driven mad by Hera 
he roams Egypt and Syria, 325, 
a ie shh Ay by Eo neae 
of Egypt, > comes a 
where he is purified by Rhea an 
learns the rites of initiation, 327 ; 
passes through Thrace, 327; ex- 
pelled by Lycurgus, 327; takes 
refuge in the sea, 327; drives 
Lycurgus mad, 327; causes him 
to be put to death, 331; traverses 
Thrace and India and sets up 
Pillars, 331; comes to Thebes 
and sets the women raving, 331 ; 
comes to Argos and drives the 
women mad, 331; is ferried to 
Naxos by pirates, whom he turns 
into dolphins, 331, 333; recog- 
nized as a god, brings up his 
mother from Hades and ascends 
with her to heaven, 333; comes 
to Attica, il. 95; received by 
Icarius, 97; carries off Ariadne 
from Naxos to Lemnos, 137; 
grants the daughters of Anius the 
power to produce oil, corn, and 
wine, 179, 181 
Diopithes, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 
Dioscuri, the name given to Castor 
and Pollux, ii. 31; carry off and 
Hilaira and Phoebe, 
daughters of Leucippus, 138, 31; 
drive away cattle from Messene, 
33; translated to the gods, 35; 
help Peleus to lay waste Iolcus, 
71, 73; capture Athens and 
rescue Helen, 153; restore 
Menestheus and give him the 
sovereignty of Athens, 153. See 
also Castor and Pollux 
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Dronbee daughter of .Danaus, 


Dirce, wife of Lycus, ill-treats 
Antiope, i. 339; is tied by 
Antiope’s sons to a bull, 339; 
her body thrown into a apring, 
wich is called Dirce after her, 

Disease a consequence of murder, 
i. 239; cured by servitude and 
compenesiion for the murder, 


Divination, art of, taught by 
Polyidus to Glaucus, i. 318; 
learned by Hermes from Apollo, 
fi.11; practised by Calchas, 191 ; 
trial of skill in the art of, between 
Calchas and Mopsus, 243 sg. See 
Prophecy, Soothsaying 

Dodona, the oak of, i. 97 

Doe, Telephus suckled by a, 1. 255, 

9 

Dog, unapproachable, i. 89; won- 
derful, given by Minos to Procris, 
173, ii. 205; hunts the (Teumes- 
oe and is turned to stone, 

Dogs of Actaeon, i. 328, 325 

Doliche, old name of the island of 
Icaria, i. 243 

Doliones, the Argonauts among the, 

; » 101; harassed by the 
Pelasgians, 101 

Dolon, son of Eumelus, killed by 
Ulysses and Diomedes, ii. 207 

Dolopians, Phoenix made king of 
the, by Peleus, ii. 75 

ey aa born of Pallas and Styx, 


. 13 

Dorians, descended from Dorus, 
i. 57; Hercules fights for the, 
against the Lapiths, 263 

Doris, an Oceanid, i. 18; wife of 
Nereus, 15 

Dorium, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Cercetes, i. 141 

Dorus, father of Xanthippe, i. 61 

Dorus, son of Apollo, killed by 
Aetolus, i. 61 

Dorus, son of Hellen, ancestor of the 
Dorians, i. 57 

Dorycleus, son of Hippocoon, il. 21 

Doryclus, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Dotis, mother of Phliegyas, i. 337 

Doto, a Nereid, i. 15 
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Dove let fly between the Clashing 
Rocks, i. 107 

Dragon, sleepless, guards the Golden 
Fleece, i. 95, 113; from its teeth 
spring armed men, 111, 315; 
guards the golden apples of the 
Hesperides, 221; offspring of Ares, 
guards spring at Thebes, 315; 
slain by Cadmus, 315 

Dragon-car given by the Sun to 
Medea, i. 123 

Dragon-drawn chariot of Tri- 
ptolemus, i. 39 

pean teeth sowed by Cadmus in 
Thebes, i. 109, 315; sowed by 
Jason in Colchis, 109, 111 

Dream, Hecuba’s, ii. 47 

sii’ Wace Aesacus an interpreter of, 


Drugs, magical, of Medea, i. 111, 
113, 119, 121 

Dryas, father of Lycurgus, i. 327 

Dryas, son of Ares, hunts Caly- 
donian boar, i. 67 

Dryas, son of Egyptus, husband of 
Eurydice, i. 141 

Dryas, son of Lycurgus, his father 
in a fit of madness strikes him 
with an axe and cuts off his 
extremities, i. 327, 329 

Dryopes, Hercules traverses their 
country and conquers them, i. 
261, 263 . 

Dryops, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Dulicheus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 

Dulichians, their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 183 

Dulichium, Phyieus goes to, i. 197; 
suitors of Penelope from, ii. 297 

Dymas, father of Hecuba, ii. 45 

Dymas, son of Aegimius, killed in 
battle, i. 289 

Dynamene, a Nereid, i. 15 

Dynastes, son of Hercules, i. 273 


Eagle devours the liver of Pro- 
metheus, i. 53, 229; offspring of 
Echidna and Typhon, 229; 
carries off Ganymede, ii. 387; 
Ajax named after an, 61 

Earth married to Sky, i. 3; persuades 
the Titans to attack their father 
(Sky), gives Cronus an adamantine 
sickle, 5; her prophecies, 7, 11, 


25; her offspring, 8, 5, 13, 
15, 39, 181; mother of the 
giants, 43; mother of Typhon, 
47, of Echidna, 181; presents the 
goiden apples of the Hesperides 
to Zeus on his marriage, 221; 
Antaeus said to be a son of, 223 ; 
saves Nyctimus, son of Lycaon, 
when his father and brothers were 
killed by Zeus, 393, 395 

Ecbasus, son of Argus, i. 131 

a a ai river, Hercules at the, 


Echemmon, son of Priam, ii. 49 
a husband of Timandra, 


Echephron, son of Nestor, i. 85 

Echephron, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Echidna, daughter of Tartarus and 
Earth, slain by Argus, i. 131; 
mother of the Chimera by 
Typhon, i. 151; mother of the 
dog Orthus by Typhon, 211; 
mother by Typhon of _ the 
dragon which guards the apples 
of the Hesperides, 221; mother 


of the Caucasian eagle by 
Typhon, 229; mother of the 
er by Typhon, 347; mother 
oO the Crommyon sow by 


Typhon, ii. 129 

Echinadian Islands, the Harpies 
pursued to the, i. 105, 107, 165 

Echion, one of the Sparti, i. 317; 
husband of Agave, 317, 331; 
father of Pentheus, 331 

Echion, son of Portheus, killed by 
leaping from the Wooden Horse, 


. 235 

Echion, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Edonians, Lycurgus, king of the, 
i. 327; put the king to death, 
327, 329 

Eetion, father of Andromache, ii. 51 

Egg, Helen hatched out of an, ii. 25 

Egypt, the gods take refuge in, 
i. 49; Io comes to, 135; Epa- 
phus and Belus, kings of, 135, 
297; formerly called the country 
of the Melampods, 137 ; Hercules 
in, 223, 225, 227; Dionysus 
roams over, 325; the daughters 
of Cinyras die in, il. 85; Helen 
carried by Hermes to, 175; 
Proteus, king of, 175, 279; 
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Menelaus driven by a storm to, 
aon Helen found by Menelaus in, 


Egyptians identify Demeter with 
Isis, 1. 135 

Egyptus, son of Belus, conquers 
and reigns over Egypt, i. 137; 
has fifty sons, 137 ; his sons come 
to Argos, marry the daughters of 
Danaus, and are murdered by 
them, 139, 141, 143 

Egyptus, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Dioxippe, i. 141, 143 

Eight years period, . 317 

Ejione, a Nereid, i. 15 

Elachia, daughter of Thespius, 
Hee of Buleus by Hercules, 

Elais, daughter of Anius, one of the 
Wine-growers, ii. 179, 181 

Elare, daughter of Orchomenus, 
mother of Tityus by Zeus, i. 27 

ie charioteer of Amphiaraus, 


lates. a centaur, wounded by 
Hercules, i. 193 

Elatus, father of Polyphemus, i. 99 

Elatus, son of Arcas, joint ruler of 
Arcadia, father of Stymphalus 
and Pereus, i. 397 

Elatus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Eleans, Polyxenus, king of the, 
i. 169 ; war of Hercules with the, 
249; their muster for the Trojan 
war, ii. 183. See also Elis 

Electra, an Oceanid, i. 11, 13; 
mother of ie and the Harpies by 
Thaumas, 1 

Electra, aauahiee of Atlas, one of 
the Pleiades, ii. 3; has Iasion and 
Dardanus by Zeus, 35; takes 
refuge at the Palladium, 41 

Electra, daughter of Agamemnon, 
ii. 171, 271; saves Orestes and 
entrusts him to Strophius, 271; 
married to Pylades, 277 

Electra, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Peristhenes, i. 141 

Electran gate of "Thebes, i. 361 

Electryon, son of Perseus, i. 163 ; 
father of Alemena, 165; king of 
Mycenae, 167; his sons slay the 
sons of Pterelaus, 169; acciden- 
tally killed by Amphitryon, 169 

Elephantis, wife of Danaus, i. 141 
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Elephenor, son of Chalcodon 
suitor of Helen, ii. 27; leader of 
the Euboeans against Troy, 183 ; 
dies in Troy, 259; his people 
inhabit Apollonia in Epirus, 259 

Eleusinians, their war with the 
Athenians, ii. 109 ° 

Eleusis, Demeter at, i. 37, 39, fi. 95 3 
the Laughless Rock at, i. 37; Well 
of the Fair Dances at, 37; the 
centaurs, fleeing from Hercules, 
are received and hidden by 
Poseidon at, 193, 195; Hercules 
initiated by ‘Eumolpus. at, 233 

Eleusis, father of Triptolemus, ac- 
cording to Panyasis, i. 3 

Eleuther, son of Apollo a Aenea: 
i 

Eleutherae, in Boeotia, Amphion 
and Zethus born at, i. 337, 339 

Elis, founded by Endymion, i. 61; 
Salmoneus founds a city in, which 
is destroyed by thunderbolt, 81; 
Augeas, king of, 195; captured 
by Hercules, 249; Oxylus flees to, 
289: Pisa in, ii. 163. See also 
Eleans 

sa ar Ulysses sees the ghost of, 


89 
ee in Sicily, Eryx king of the, 


Elysian Fields, Cadmus and Har- 
monia sent by Zeus to the, i. 335 ; 
Menelaus and Helen go "to the, 
ii. 279 

Emathion, son of Tithonus, slain by 
Hercules, i. 229; son of Tithonus 
and Dawn, ii. 43 

artecaria born 
Styx, i. lL: 

Enarete, daughter of Deimachius, 
wife of Aeoius, i. 57 

Enarophorus, son of Hippocoon, 
ii. 21 

Enceladus, a giant, overwhelmed 
under Sicily by Athena, i. 45 

Enceladus, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Amymone, i. 139 

Encheleans get Cadmus and Har- 
monia to help them against the 
Illyrians, i. 335 

Endeis, daughter of Sciron, wife of 
Aeacus, ii. 53 

Endium, a city, taken by Achilles, 
ii. 208 


of Pallas and 
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Endymion, founder of Elis, beloved 
by the Moon, his eternal sleep, 
{. 61; father of Aetolus, 61 

Enipeus, river, loved by tyro, i. 81 

Ennomus, son of Arsinous, a 
Mysian leader, ii. 205 

Entelides, son of Hercules, by Me- 
nippis, 1. 273 

Enyo, daughter of Phorcus, i. 155 

Eone, daughter of Thespius, mother 
of Amestrius by Hercules, i. 275 

Epaphus, son of Io, i. 1385; put out 
of the way by the Curetes, 135; 
discovered in Byblus by Io, 135; 
reigns over Egypt, 135; founds 
Memphis, 135; father of Lysia- 
nhassa, 225 

Epeus, victor in boxing, ii. 211; an 
architect, constructs the Wooden 
Horse, 229, 231 

Ephemeral fruits, i. 51 

Ephesus, the Cercopes at, i. 241 

Ephialtes, a giant, shot by Apollo 
and Hercules, i. 45 

Ephialtes, one of the Aloads, son of 

oseldon by Iphimedia, woos 
Hera, i. 59. See Otus, Aloads 

Ephyra (Corinth) founded by 
Sisyphus, i. 79 

Ephyra in Thesprotia, captured by 
Hercules, i. 259 

Epicasta, daughter of Menoeceus, 1. 
343. See Jocasta 

Epicaste, daughter of Augeas, 
hat a of Thestalus by Hercules, 
.2 

Epicaste, daughter of Calydon, wife 
of Agenor, i. 61 

Epicnemedian Locrians join Her- 
her in his attack on Oechalia, 
i. 265 

Epidaurus, Periphetes the Clubman 
in, ti. 123 

Epidaurus, son of Argus, i. 131 

Epigoni, their war on Thebes, i. 91, 
377, 379, 381 

Epilais, daughter of Thespius, 
hart rial of Astyanax by Hercules, 


Epilaus, son of Neleus, i. 85 

Epimetheus, son of Iapetus and 
Asia, i. 13; husband of Pandora 
and father of Pyrrha, 53 

Epirus, the sons of Alcmaeon, 
journey to, i. 387; Apollonia in, 


ii. 259 ; Ulysses journeys through, 
301; Neoptolemus, king of the 
islands off, 307 . 

Epistrophus, son of Iphitus, suitor 
of Helen, ii. 27 

Epistrophus, son of Mecisteus, 
leader of the Alizones, ii. 205 

Epochus, son of Lycurgus, i. 399 

Epopeus, son of Poseidon by Canace, 
i. 59; king of Sicyon, marries An- 
tiope, 337 ; killed by Lycus, 337 

Erasippus, son of Hercules by Ly- 
sippe, 1. 275 

Erato, a Muse, i. 17 

Erato, a Nereid, i. 15 

Erato, daughter of Danaus, wife of 
Bromius, i. 141 

Erato, daughter of Thespius, mother 
of Dynastes by Heroules, 1. 273 

Erechtheis, the (so-called) sea on 
the Acropolis of Athens, produced 
by Poseidon, ii. 79 

Erechtheus, father of Creusa, i. 57 ; 
father of Procris, 79; twin son 
of Pandion, ii. 99; succeeds to 
the kingdom, 101; marries Praxi- 
thea, 103; his children, 103; in 
the war with the Eleusinians he 
slaughters his Phere daughter 
for victory, and the other daugh- 
ters slaughter themselves, 111; 
kills Eumolpus, 111; he and his 
house cosroyer by Poseidon, 11) 

Erginus, son of Clymenus, king of 
Orchomenus, exacts tribute from 
the Thebans and is killed by Her- 
cules, i. 179, 181 

Erginus, son of Poseidon, in the 

rgo, i. 97 

Erichthonius, son of Dardanus, 
succeeds to the kingdom, ii. 37; 
husband of Astyoche, father of 
Tros, 37 


Erichthonius, son of Hephaestus 
and Atthis or Athena, ii. 89, 91 ; 
put in a chest and entrusted by 
Athena to  Pandrosus, 91; 
brought up by Athena in the 
precinct, 91, 93; king of Athens, 
93; sets up a wooden image of 
Athena, 93 ; institutes the Pana- 
thenaea, 93; marries Praxithea, 
95 ; father of Pandion, 95; buried 
in the precinct of Athena, 95 

Eridanus, river, the Argonaute at 
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ne i. 118; Hercules at the, 

Erigone, daughter of Aegisthus and 
Clytaemnestra, brings Orestes to 
trial at the Areopagus, ii. 271; 
married by Orestes, 277 

Erigone, daughter of Icarius, be- 
wails her father and hangs 
herself, ti. 97 

Eriphyle, daughter of Talaus, wife 
of Amphiaraus, i. 91; bribed by 
the necklace of Harmonia, per- 
suades her husband Amphiaraus 
to go to the war against Thebes 
355; bribed by the robe of 
Harmonia, persuades her sons 
Alcmaeon and Amphilochus to go 
to the war against Thebes, 379, 
381, 383; killed by Alcmaeon, 
383 ; her Fury visits the mur- 
derer, 388 

Eriphyle, the, of Stesichorus, fi. 17 

Erymanthus, Mount, the boar of, 
overcome by Hercules 1.191, 193 

Erysichthon, son of Cecrops by 
Agraulus, il. 81; dies childless, 81 

Erythia, cows of the Sun in, i. 43; 
island of Geryon, 211, 213 

pele hia, one of the ‘Hesperides, 


- (not Eurythras), son of 
ercules by Exole, i. 278 
Erythrius, son of Athamas, 1. 77 
Eryx, son of Poseidon, king of the 
Elymi in Sicily, killed by Her- 
cules, i. 217 
Eteocles, son of Oedipus, i. 349; 
makes & compact wit. his brother 
Polynices to rule alternately, 351 ; 
rules over Thebes and refuses to 
hand over the kingdom to his 
brother Polynices, 351; pays no 
heed to message of Tydeus 359, 
861; puts the Thebans in attle 
array, 861; slain in single combat 
by his brother Polynices, 369 
Eteoclus, son of Iphis, one of the 
Seven against Thebes, i. 357 ; one 
of the victors in the Nemean 
games, 359; slain by Leades, 369 
Eteoneus, suitor of Penelope, fi. 297 
Ethiopia, Perseus in, i. 159 ; ere 
carries. Tithonus. to, ii. 
eumotpie carried by Poseidon ‘A 
09 
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sevopian woman, wife of Danaus, 


Ethiopians compel their king 
(Cepheus) to expose his daughter 
to a sea monster, i. 159 

Ethodia, dpcenter of Amphion and 
Niobe, i. 341 

aria sount, thrown on Typhon, 


Euboea, daughter of Thespius, 
nother of Olympus by Hercules, 


273 

Euboea, the Argonauts sail past, 
i. 119; Autolycus steals cattle 
from, 239; Cenaeum in, 267; 
wreck of the Greeks on the coast 
of, ii. 247, 259 

Euboeans, ‘their muster for the 
Trojan war, il. 183 

Eubote, daughter of Thespius, 
quer of Eurypylus by Hercules, 


Euchenor, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Iphimedusa, i. 141 

Eucrante, a Nereid, i. 15 

Evdore, a Nereid, i. 15 

Eueres, son of Pterelaus, 1.165. See 
Everes 

Eulimene, a Nereid, i. 15 

Eumaeus, servant of Ulysses, ii. 299; 
nelo Ulysses to shoot the suitors, 


einnsdek: son of Hercules by Lyse, 


i. 273 

Eumedes, son of Melas, killed by 
Tydeus, i. 71, 73 

Eumelus, as to ’Callisto, 1. 395; on 
the wife of Arcas, 397 ; as to 
Xenodamus, son of Menelaus, 


Eumelus, father of Dolon, ii. 207 

Eumelus, son of Admetus, suitor of 
Helen, ii. 27; leader of the 
Pheraeans against Troy, 185; 
victor in the chariot-race, 217 

Eumelus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Eumenides, precinct of the, at 
Colonus, 1. 351 

Eumetes, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Eumolpe, a Nereid, i. 1 

Eumolpus at Eleusis eieaiees and 
initiates Hercules, {. 233; son of 
Poseidon by Chione, ii. 107, 109 ; 
thrown by his mother into the 
sea, but rescued by Poseidon and 
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carried to Ethiopia, 109; being 
banished, he goés to Thrace, of 
which he becomes king, 109; 
fights for the Eleusinians against 
the Athenians, 109, 111; killed 
by Erechtheus, 111; father of 
Ismarus, 109 

Eumolpus, a flute player, falsely 
accuses Tenes, ii. 193; killed by 
Cycnus, 195 

Eumon, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Euneus, son of Jason, i. 9 

Eunice, a Nereid, i. 15 

Eunomus, son of Architeles, killed 
by Hercules, i. 259 

Hupals mus, father of Metiadusa, 

. 111; son of Metion, father of 

Daedalus, 121 

Euphemus, son of Poseidon, in the 
Argo, i. 97 

Euphemus, son of Troezenus, 
leader of the Cicones, il. 205 

Eupborbus wounds Patroclus, ii.209 

Euphorion, on the dedication of the 
bow of Philoctetes to Apollo, 
fi. 261 

Euphrosyne, a Grace, i. 17 

Eupinytus, son of Amphion and 

jobe, i. 341 

Euripides, on the sons of Belus, 
i. 187; on the death of Partheno- 
paeus, 369; on the children of 
Alcmaeon, 387; as to the father 
and husband of Atalanta, 401, 403 

Europa on the bull, i. 199 ; daughter 
of Agenor or of Phoenix, 297, 
299; loved by Zeus, who carries 
her on a bull through the sea to 
Crete, 299; she bears him Minos, 
Sarpedon, and Rhadamanthys, 
299 ; sought for by her brothers, 
her mother, and Thasus, 299, 
301; married by Asterius, 301 ; 
her descendants, 313; gives 
necklace to Harmonia, 317 

Europe, traversed by Io, i. 133; 
traversed by Hercules on his way 
to fetch the kine of Geryon, 211 ; 
and Libya, pillars of Hercules at 
the boundaries of, 211, 213; and 
Asia embroiled by the will of 
Zeus, li. 171 

Europe, wife of Danaus, i. 139. 

Eurotas, son of Lelex, father of 
Sparta, il. 11 


Euryale, a Gorgon, 1. 157 

Euryale, mother of Orion by 
Poseidon, i. 31 

Euryalus, son of Mecisteus, i. 91; 
in the Argo, 97; one of the 
Epigoni, 379 

Euryalus, son of Melas, killed by 
Tydeus, i. 71, 73 

Euryalus, suitor of Penelope from 
Dulichium, i. 297 

Euryalus, suitor of Penelope from 
Zacynthos, ii. 299 

Kurybia, daughter of Sea, mother of 
Astraeus, Pallas, and Perses, i. 13, 


15 

Eurybia, daughter of Thespius, 
eg of Polylaus by Hercules, 

Eurybius, son of Eurystheus, slain 
A with the Athenians, 

Eurybius, son of Neleus, i. 85 

Eurycapys, son of Hercules by 
Clytippe, i. 273 

Eurydamas, son of Egyptus, hus- 
band of Phartis, i. 141 

Eurydice, daughter of Adrastus, 

e of Tus, il. 43 

ears foe daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Dryas, i. 14 

Eurydice, daughter of Lacedaemon, 
wife of Acrisius, fhother of Danae, 
i. 147, ii. 11 

cael few wife of Lycurgus, mother 
of Opheltes, i. 91, 357 

Eurydice, wife of Orpheus, dies of 
snake-bite, i. 17; sent up from 
Hades by Pluto, but obliged to 
return, 17, 19 

Eurygania, daughter of Hyperphas, 
wife of Oedipus, according to 
some, i. 349 

Eurylochus, a companion of 
Ulysses, reports to him the en- 
chantments of Circe, ii. 287, 289 

Eurylochus, son of Danaus, hus- 
band of Autonoe, i. 141 

Eurylochus, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 299 

Eurymede, wife of Glaucus, mother 
of Bellerophon, i. 79 

Eurymedon, son of Minos, in Paros, 
i. 203, 303 

EKurymenes, son of Neleus, i. 85 

Eurynome, an Oceanid, i. 13; 
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daughter of Ocean, 17; mother 
of Asopus by Zeus, ii. 51 
Eurynome, wife of Lycurgus, i. 399 


put yaors suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 
Euryopes, son of Hercules by 


Terpsicrate, i. 275 

Eurypyle, daughter of Thespius, 
mother of Archedicus by Her- 
cules, i. 273 

Eurypylus, son of Evaemon, suitor 
of Helen, ii. 27; leader of the 
Ormenians against Troy, 185; 
wounded at Troy, 209 

Bury pyius, son of Hercules by 
Eubote, i. 273 

Eurypylus, son of Poseidon, king of 
Cos, slain by Hercules, i. 247; 
father of Chalciope, 275, 277 

Eurypylus, son of Telephus, fights 
for the Trojans, ii. 227; slain by 
Neoptolemus, 227 

Eurypylus, son of Temenus, hires 
men to murder his father, i. 291 

Eurypylus, son of Thestius, i. 63 

Bary Dyas suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 297 

Eurysthenes, son of Aristodemus, 
i. 287; with his brother Procles 
gets Lacedaemon by lot, 289 

Eurystheus, son of Stheneius, born 
a seven-month child, reigns over 
Mycenae, i. 167; at Tiryns, 
Hercules ordered to serve, 185; 
commands Hercules to bring the 
skin of the Nemean lion, 185; 
hides in a bronze jar under the 
earth, 187; purifies Copreus, 
187; orders Hercules to kill the 
hydra, 187, but refuses to recog- 
nize this labour, 189; orders 
Hercules to clean out the dung of 
the cattle of Augeas, 195; re- 
fuses to recognize this as one of 
the labours, 197 ; orders Hercules 
to chase away the Stymphalian 
birds, 197, to bring the Cretan 
bull, 199, to bring the mares of 


Diomedes, 201, to bring the belt 
of Hippolyte, 203; father of 
Admete, 203; orders Hercules 


to fetch the kine of Geryon, 211; 
sacrifices the kine to Hera, 219; 
orders Hercules to fetch the 
golden apples from the Hes- 
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perides, 219, 221; bestows the 
apples of the Hesperides on 
Hercules, 231, 233 ; demands the 
surrender of the sons of Hercules 
from Ceyx, 277; wages war with 
the Athenians, 277; killed by 
fetes 277, 279; his sons slain, 


Eurystratus, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 297 


Euryte, a nymph, mother of 
Halirrhothius by Poseidon, li. 81 

Euryte, daughter of Hippodamas, 
wife of Porthaon, i. 63 

Eurytele, daughter of Thespius, 
ec of Leucippus by Hercules, 
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Eurythemis, daughter of Cleoboea, 
wife of Thestius, i. 63 

Eurythras. See Erythras 

Eurytion, a centaur, i. 193; slain 
by Hercules, 197 

Eurytion, herdsman of Geryon, 
i. 211; killed by Hercules, 215 

Eurytion, son of Actor, hunte the 
Calydonian boar, i. 67; killed by 
Peleus, 69; king of Phthia, 
receives Peleus, purifies him, and 
gives him his daughter, ii. 61; 
accidentally killed by Peleus, 63 

Eurytus, a giant, killed by Diony- 
sus, i. 45 

Eurytus and Cteatus, sons of 
Actor or Poseidon by Molione, 
called the Molionides, slain by 
Hercules, i. 249 

Eurytus, father of bese art ii. 27 

Eurytus, teaches Hercules to shoot, 
i. 175, 183; prince of Oechalia, 
offers his daughter as a prize to 
the best archer, 237, 239 ; sus- 
pects Hercules of stealing his 
cattle, 239 ; refuses compensation 
for the murder of his son, 241; 
slain by Hercules, 265 

Eurytus, son of Hermes, in the 
Argo, i. 97 * 

Eurytus, son of Hippocoon, slain by 
Hercules, ii. 23 

Eusorus, father of Acamas, if. 205 

Euterpe, a Muse, i. 17; mother of 
Rhesus, 21 

Eutiches, son of Hippocoon, fi. 21; 
slain by Hercules, 23 

Euxanthius, son of Minos, 1. 303 
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Evadne 


ter of Iphis, burns 
herself a 


the corpse of her 
husband Capaneus, i. 375 

Evadne, daughter of "Strymon, wife 
of Argus, i. 131 

ay ea father of Eurypylus, 


Evaemon, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Evagoras, son of Neleus, i. 85 

Evagoras, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Evagore, a Nereid, i. 15 

Evander, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Evenorides, suitor of Penelope 
from Dulichium, ii. 297 

Evenorides, suitor of 
from Zacynthos, ii. 299 

Evenus, a river, i. 63; the centaur 
Nessus at the, 261 

Evenus, son of Ares, father of 
Marpessa, i. 63; throws himself 
into a river, which is named after 


Penelope 


m, 
Everes, father of Tiresias, i. 361 
Everes, son of Hercules by Par- 
thenope, i. 277 
Everes (Eueres), son of Pterelaus, 
i. 165; survives the slaughter of 
his brothers, 169 
een ore daughter of Danaus, wife 
Argius, i. 141 
_ Evippe, cere of Danaus, wife 
of Imbrus, i. 141 
Evippus, son of Thestius, i. 63 
Exile the penalty for homicide, 
i. 61, 261, 283, 287, 289, 305, 335, 
337, ti. 57, 105 
Exole, daughter of Thespius, mother 
of Erythras by Hercules, i. 273 
Extremities of human victim cut 
off, i. 329 


Fates, the, daughters of Zeus and 
Themis, i. 15; slay two giants, 
47; beguile Typhon, 51; predict 
the death of Meleager, 65; allow 
Admetus a substitute to die for 
him, 93 

Fennel, fire hidden in a stalk of, 


Fire, Demophon put on the, by 
Demeter to make him immortal, 
i. 37, 39; stolen by Prometheus 
and given to men, 51; fire- 
breathing bulls, 109, 111; Her- 


cules throws his children into the, 
183; Achilles put by Thetis on 
the, ‘to make him immortal, ii. 69, 
71; Broteas throws himself into 
the, 155, 157; sacred fire into 
which the Taurians throw stran- 


gers, 2738 

First, fruits sacrificed to the gods, 

Flesh of infants eaten by women in 
Bacchic frenzy, i. 331 

Flood in Deucalion’s time, i. 55, 
ii. 89. See Deucalion 

Fox a symbol of Messene, i. 291 

Furies, born of the flowing blood of 
Sky, i. 5; pursue Orestes, ii. 271 

Fury, Demeter in the likeness of a, 
i. 373; of Eriphyle pursues her 
murderer Alcmaeon, 383 


Gadfiy sent by Hera to infest Io in 
cow-form, i. 133; sent by Hera 
oe torment the cows of Hercules, 


Gadiva, the kine of Geryon in, i. 211 

Galatea, a Nereid, i. 15 

Games ‘celebrated in honour of 
father of Teutamides, i. 163 ; a 
honour of Archemorus, 359 ; 
honour of Pelias, 399, it. 62 ; held 
by king of Phrygia, 37: ; in 
honour of Laius at Thebes, 117; 
in honour of Patroclus, 211; in 
honour of Achilles, 217 

Ganymede, son of Tros, caught up 
by Zeus on an eagle and made 
cupbearer of the gods, ii. 37; 
horses given by Zeus as compen- 
sation for the rape of, i. 209 

Gelanor, king of Argos, surrenders 
the kingdom to Danaus, i. 137 

Genetor, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Geraestus, Cape, Myrtilus thrown 
into the sea at, fi. 163 

Geraestus, the Cyclops, the daugh- 
ters of Hyacinth sacrificed on the 
grave of, ii. 119 

Gerenians, Nestor brought up 
among the, i. 85, 251 

Geryon, son of Chrysaor, 1.1595 a 
triple- bodied giant in Erythia, 
211; killed and his kine driven 
away by Hercules, 215 

Giants, sons of Sky and Earth, 
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make war on the gods in the 
sky, 1. 48, 45, 47, 247; dragon- 
Peet 43; shot by Hercules, 45, 


Clauce, an Amazon, carried off by 
Hercules, ij. 142, note 4 

Glauce, daughter of Creon, married 
0. Jason, murdered by Medea, 

Glauce, daughter of Cychreus, 
mother of Telamon, according to 
Pherecydes, ii. 53 

Glauce, daughter of Danaus, wife of 
Alces, i. 141 

Glaucippe, daughter of Danaus, 
wife of Potamon, i. 141 

Glauconome, a Nereid, i. 15 

Glaucus, son of Antenor, saved by 
Ulysses and Menelaus, ii. 237 

Glaucus, son of Hippolochus, leader 
of the Lycians, il. 205 ; exchanges 
arms with Diomedes, 207 ; 
by Ajax, 215 

Glaucus, son of Minos, i. 303; 
drowned in a jar of honey, 311; 
brought to life by a magic herb, 
313; taught the art of divination 
by Polyidus, but forgets it, 313; 
raised from the dead by Aescu- 
lapius, ii. 19 

Glaucus, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Glaucus, son of Sisyphus, i. 149; 
father of Bellerophon, 79 

Glaucus, suitor of enelope, fi. 297 

Glenus, son of Hercules by Deianira, 


i. 275 

Goblet, golden, Hercules crosses 
the ocean in a, i. 213, 215, 229 

Gods turned into animals, i. ; 
attacked by the Aloads, 59; 
altars of the twelve, at Olympia, 
251; all the, celebrate the mar- 
riage of Cadmus and Harmonia, 
317; blind Tiresias for revealing 
their secrets, 361; celebrate the 
marriage of Peleus and Thetis, 
fi. 69; the twelve, arbiters be- 
tween Poseidon and Athena, 81 ‘ 
the twelve, try Ares for murder in 
the Areopagus, 81 ; the mysteries 
of the, revealed to men by 
Tantalus, 155 

Golden Fleece, the, !. 75; nailed to 
an oak in Colchis, 77, 95 ; guarded 
by a sleepless dragon, 95, 113; 
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Jason sent by Pelias to fetch it, 
95, 109; procured for him by 
Medea, 113 

Golden hair of Pterelaus, i. 165, 


7 

Golden horns of the Cerynitian 
hind, i. 191 

Gorge, daughter of Danaus, wife of 
Hippothous, i. 141 

Gorge, daughter of Oeneus, wife of 
Andraemon, i. 65; said to be 
mother of Tydeus by her own 
father, 71; mother of Thoas, 
ii. 183 

Gorgo, wife of Egyptus, i. 141 

Gorgon (Medusa), Perseus sent to 
fetch the head of the, i. 155; 
beheaded b Perseus, 159; 
Pegasus and saor spring from 
her trunk, 159; her head turns 
to stone those against whom it is 
directed, 161; it is given to 
Athena, who puts it in her shield, 
161; said to have rivalled 
Athena, 161; hair of the lock of 
the, can turn enemies to flight, 
253; blood of the, used by 
Aesculapius to kill or give life, 
4i. 17. See also Medusa 

Gorgons, the, offspring of Phorcus 
and Ceto, i. 15; sisters of the 
Phorcides, 155; described, 157; 
visited by Perseus, 157, 159 

Gorgophone, daughter of Danaus, 
wife of Proteus, i. 139 

Gorgophone, daughter of Perseus, 
wife of Perieres, i. 79, 163, ii. 13 

ea a son of Electryon, 


Gorgyra, mother of Ascalaphus, 
by Acheron, i. 41 

Gorgythion, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Graces, the, daughters of Zeus, i. 17; 
sacrifices in Paros to the, without 
flutes and garlands, ii. 117 

ee a@ giant, slain by Artemis, 

Grave of Abderus, Abdera founded 
beside the, i. 201; of Geraestus, 
the Cyclops, at Athens, the 
daughters of Hyacinth sacrificed 
on the, ii. 119; of Ajax, 201; 
hig bette sacrificed on the grave 
of Achilles, 239, 241 

Greece, great part of, flooded in 
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Deucalion’s time, i. 55; kings of, 
go to Sparta to woo Helen, ii. 27 ; 
delivered from dearth by prayer 
of Aeacus, 55; army raised in, 
for war against Troy, 177; 
Jroled women dread slavery in, 


Greeks named Hellenes after Hellen, 
i. 57; ravage Mysia, taking it for 
Troy, ii. 187 ; repulsed by Tele- 
phus, they return home, 187; 
at Troy make a wall to protect 
the roadstead, 207; chased by 
the Trojans, 207, 209; many of 
them slain by Memnon, 213; 
after ten years of war the Greeks 
despondent, 224 ; fetch the bones 
of Pelops, 225; dedicate the 
Wooden Horse to Athena, 233; 
lighted to Troy by a beacon, 235; 
spare Aeneas and Anchises, 237 ; 
Zeus sends a storm on the, 247; 
refuse satisfaction to Nauplius for 
the death of Palamedes, 249; 
wives of the, persuaded to be 
unfaithful, 249; their wander- 
ings and settlements in various 
countries, 257; lose their ships 
and settle in Italy, 263 

Guneus, father of Laonome, i. 165 

Guneus, son of Ocytus, leader of the 
Aeanianians against Troy, il. 185; 
settles in Libya, 257, 259 

Gyes, a Hundred-handed, i. 3 

Gyrtonians, their muster for the 
Trojan war, fi. 185 


Hades, Tartarus a place in, i. 5; 
Pluto, lord of, 11; Styx in, 13; 
descent of Orpheus to, 17; Tityus 
in, 29; Side in, 31; Ascalaphus 
in 39, 287; . Sisyphus in, 79; 
Alceatis brought up from, 93; 
the mouth of, at Taenarum, 233, 
235; Hercules in, 233, 235, 237 ; 
Cerberus brought up by Hercules 
from, 233, 237; Theseus and 
Pirithous in, 235, 237; Meleager 
and the Gorgon Medusa in, 235 ; 
Rhadamantbys and Minos judges 
in, 301; Dionysus brings up his 
mother (Semele) from, 333; 
Aeacus keeps the keys of, il. 57; 
descent of Theseus and Pirithous 


to, 153; punishment of Tantalus 
in, 155; Protesilaus brought up 
from, 199, and carried back to, 
201; fire wafted up from, 273 
Hades, the cap of, which rendered 
the wearer invisible, i. 157, 159; 
the kine of, 1. 215, 237; wounded 
by Hercules at Pylus, 251. See 
Pluto 
Haemo, son of Lycaon, i. 389 
Haemon, son of Creon, killed by 
the Sphinx, 1. 349 
Haemus, Mount, in Thrace, i. 51; 
traversed by Io, 133 
Hagius, suitor of Penelope, fi. 297 
Hagnias, father of Tiphys, i. 97 
Hair cut off in mourning, i. 101; 
golden hair of Pterelaus, 165, 173; 
of Gorgon turns enemies to flight, 
253; purple hair of Nisus, ii. 
178; of Locrian maidens cropped 
at Troy, 267 
Halie, a Nereid, 1. 15 
Halimede, a Nereid, i. 15 
Halipherus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 
Halirrhothius, son of Poseidon, 
killed by Ares, ii. 81 
Halius, suitor of Penelope, fi. 299 
Halocrates, son of Hercules, by 
Olympusa, i. 275 
Hamadryad nymphs, mothers of 
children by Danaus, i. 141 
Hanging as a mode of suicide, i. 71, 
121, 269, 349, ii. 51, 65, 97, 147 
Harmonia, daughter of Ares and 
Aphrodite, married to Cadmus, 
i. 317; receives a necklace made 
by Hephaestus, 317; goes with 
Cadmus to the Encheleans and is 
turned into a serpent, 335; sent 
Hf Zeus to the Elysian Fields, 
3 
Harpaleus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 
Harpalycus, son of Lycaon, 1. 389 
Harpies, the, offspring of Thaumas 
and Electra, i. 15; molest 
" Phineus, chased away by Zetes 
and Calais, 105, 107, ii. 105, 107 
Harpys, river in Peloponnese, i. 105 
Heads of murdered sons of Egyptus 
buried at Lerna, i. 143; otf un- 
successful suitors of Hippodamia 
nailed to her father’s house, ii. 161 
Heaven attacked by Typhon, i. 49; 
Hercules carried up to, 271; 
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Dionysus ascends with his mother 
to, 333; oracle about the fall of, 
ii. 265. See also Sky 

Hebe, daughter of Zeus and Hera, 
a married to Hercules, 271, 

Hecate, born of Perses and Asteria, 
i. 13; kills Clytius, 45 

Hector, firstborn son of Priam and 
Hecuba, ii. 45; marries Andro- 
mache, 51; kills Protesilaus, 
199; fights Ajax, 207; sets fire 
to the Greek ships, 209; slain by 
Achilles, 209, 211; his body 
ransomed by Priam, 211 

Hecuba, daughter of Dymas, second 
wife of Priam, ii. 45; mother of 
Hector, 45; mother of Paris, 47 ; 
her dream, 47; her other sons 
and daughters, 47, 49; awarded 
to Ulysses or Helenus, 241; 
turned into a bitch, 241; buried 
in the Chersonnese, 241 

Helen, daughter of Zeus by Leda 
or by emesis, ii. 23, 25; 
hatched out of an egg, 25; 
carried off by Theseus to 
Aphidnae, 25; recovered by 
Pollux and Castor, 25; her 
wooers, 27, 20; carried off by 
Alexander (Paris) from Sparta, 
51, 171; carried off from Sparta 
by Theseus and Pirithous, 153; 
rescued by the Dioscuri, 153; 
married by Menelaus, 171; goes 
off with Alexander (Paris), 173, 
175; comes with him to Troy, 
175; the real Helen carried by 
Hermes to Egypt, a phantom 
Helen carried by Alexander to 
Troy, 175; assigned to Dei- 
phobus after the death of Alex- 
ander (Priam), 223; recognizes 
Ulysses and helps him to steal the 
Palladium, 227; speaks to the 
Greek chiefs in the Wooden 
Horse, 235; 
Menelaus, 237; a phantom of 
her possessed by Menelaus, 279; 
discovered by Menelaus in Egypt, 
279; goes with him to the 
Elysian Fields, 279 

Helenus, son of Priam and Hecuba, 
ii. 49; claims Helen in marriage 
against Deiphobus, 223; cap- 
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led away bys 


tured by Ulysses, he tells how 
Ilium may be taken, 223, 225; 
gets Hecuba and buries her, 241; 
goes with Neoptolemus' to 
Molossia, founds a city, and 
marries Deidamia, 251 

Helenus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 

Heleus, son of Perseus, i. 163; 
goes with Amphitryon against 
the Taphians, 173; settles in the 
Taphian islands, 173 

Heliconis, daughter of Thespius, 
hag ad of Phalias by Hercules, 


Helix, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

ae as suitor of Penelope, 

Helle, daughter of Athamas, i. 75; 
drowned in the Hellespont, to 
which she gives her name, 77 

Hellen, son of Deucalion or Zeus 
and Pyrrha, i. 55, 57; the Hel- 
lenes (Greeks) named after him, 
57; divides the country among 

is sons, 57 

Hellenes (Greeks) named after 
Hellen, i. 57 

Hellespont named after Helle, i. 77’; 
Hercules drives some of the kine 
of Geryon to the, 217 

Helmet of Pluto, i. 11; of Hades, 47 

Helos, in Argolis, Heleus at, i. 178 

Hemithea, daughter of Cycnus, 
banished with her brother Tenes 
by her father, ii. 193 

Hephaestine, wife of Egyptus, i. 143 

Hephaestus, borne by Hera without 
intercourse with the other sex, 
i, 21; according to Homer, a son 
of Zeus and Hera, 21, 23; comes 
to the rescue of Hera, cast out of 
heaven by Zeus, falls on Lemnos, 
23; helps the birth of Athena, 
25; his smithy, 33; under- 
ground house constructed by, 33 ; 
kills the giant Mimas, 45; nails 
Prometheus to the Caucasus, 53 ; 
father of Palaemon, 97; gives 
brazen-footed bulls to Aeetes, 


109; gives Talos to Minos, 119; 
gives Hercules a golden breast- 
plate, 183; gives brazen cas- 


tanets to Athena, 199; entrusted 
with the kine of Geryon by 
Hercules, 217; makes a necklace 
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for Harmonia, 317; father of 
Erichthonius by Athena, ii. 89, 
91; father of Periphetes by 
Anticlia, 123; cleanses Pelops 
(for the murder of Myrtilus), 163 ; 
makes armour for Achilles, 209 ; 
dries up the river Scamander, 209 
Hera, daughter of Cronus and 
Rhea, swallowed by Cronus, 
. 7: marries Zeus, 15; her 
offspring, 15; mother of 
Hephaestus, 21; put in bonds, 
23; hung from Olympus by Zeus, 
23, 247; Zeus afraid of, 29; casts 
down her rival Side to Hades, 
81; attacked by Porphyrion, 
45; claim of Alcyone to be, 59; 
wooed by Ephialtes, 59; angry 
with Athamas, 77; precinct of, 
88; treated with contumely by 
Pelias, 85, 95; helps the Argo- 
naute through the Clashing 
Rocks, 107; summons Thetis to 
help the Argo, 115; of the 
Height at Corinth, altar of, 123, 
125; persecutes Io in form of a 
cow, 131; instigates the Curetes 
to make away with Epaphus, 
135; land of Argos belongs to, 
139; image of, disparaged by 
the daughters of Proetus, 147; 
persuades the Jlithyias to retard 
Alcmena’s delivery, 167; sends 
serpents to kill infant Hercules, 
175; drives Hercules mad, 183 ; 
stirs up the Amazons against Her- 
cules, 205; afilicts the cows of 
Geryon witn a gadfly,217; the kine 
of Geryon sacrificed by Eurystheus 
to, 219; golden apples presented 
by Earth on her marriage with 
Zeus, 221; sends storms against 
Hercules, 247; Hercules re- 
conciled to, 271; deceives 
Semele, 319; drives Athamas 
and Ino mad for rearing Diony- 
sus, 319; Dionysus turned into 
a kid to elude her wrath, 321; 
drives Dionysus mad, 325; 
sends the Sphinx to Thebes, 347 ; 
and Zeus refer their dispute to 
Tiresias as arbiter, 367; blinds 
‘Tiresias, 367; persuades Artemis 
to shoot Callisto as ai wild 
beast, 395; brings up Thetis, 


ii. 67; assaulted by Ixion, 149; 
a cloud in her likeness sub- 
stituted for her, 149; Thyestes 
takes refuge at the altar of, 
171; a competitor for the prize 
of beauty, 1735 sends a storm 
on Alexander and Helen, 175; 
makes Menelaus immortal, 279 

Heraclea in Mysia, i. 205 

Heraclids (the sons of Hercules) 
attack and conquer Peloponnese, 
i. 281; quit Peloponnese and 
retire to Marathon, 283; Hyllus 
seeks to effect the return of the, 
283; Polyphontes, one of the, 
291; belong to the family of 
Inachus, 297 . 

Heraeeus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Herb, magical, which brings dead 
to life, i. 313 

Hercules slays Linus, i. 17; at 
Troy, 23; shoots the giants, 45, 
47; delivers Prometheus, 53; 
wrestles with Achelous for 
Deianira, 65, 257; ravages 
Pylus, 85, 251; kills Pericly- 
menus, 85, 251; rescues Alcestis | 
from Hades, 93; in the Argo, 
97, 101, 103; and Hylas, 101; 
left by the Argonauts at Aphetae, 
101; siave of Omphale, 101; 
his expedition against the Ama- 
zons, 141; brings up Theseus 
from Hades, 153; his birth 
delayed by the Ilithylas, 167; 
boro along with his twin Iphicles, 
175; strangles two serpents in 
his infancy, 175; his education, 
175, 177; kills Linus and tried 
for murder, 177; reared on a 
cattle farm, 177; kills the lion of 
Cithaeron, 177; has intercourse 
with the daughters of Thespius, 
179; dresses in the lion’s skin 
179; mutilates the heralds of 
Erginus, 179, 181; kills Erginus, 
181; receives weapons from 
Athena, 181; compels the Min- 
yans to pay tribute to Thebes, 
181; marries Megara, daughter 
of Creon, 181; receives weapons 
from the gods, 183; cuts himself 
a club at Nemea, 1883; goes mad 
and burns his children, is purified 
by Thespius, and ordered by the 
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Delphic oracle to serve Eurys- 
theus at Tiryns, 183, 185; 
named Alcides, 183; his ten 
(twelve) labours, 185-287; kills 
the Nemean lion, 185, 187; 
lodged at Cleonae by Molorchus, 
185, 187; sacrifices to Saviour 
Zeus, 187 (cp. 185); kills the 
Lernaean hydra, 187, 189; dips 
his arrows in the hydra’s gall 
189; brings the Cerynitian hind 
to Mycenae, 191; brings the 
Erymanthian boar to Mycenae, 
191, 195; his battle with the 
centaurs, 193; cleans out the 
cattle-yard of Augeas, 195, 197; 
is refused his reward by Augeas, 
197; shoots the Stymphalian 
birds, 197, 199; receives brazen 
castanets from Athena, 199; 
brings the Cretan bull, 199; 
brings the mares of Diomedes, 
201, 203; defeats the Bistones, 
201; founds Abdera, 201; 
brings the belt of the Amazon 
Hippolyte to Eurystheus, 203, 
205, 209; kills some of the sons 
of Minos in Paros, 208, 205; goes 
to Mysia, defeats the Bebryces, 
and kills their king Mygdon, 205 ; 
delivers Hesione, daughter of 
Laomedon, at Troy from a sea- 
beast, but is defrauded of his 
reward by Laomedon, 205, 207, 
209; his adventures at Aenus 
Thasos, and Torone, 209 ; ordered 
to fetch the kine of Geryon from 
Erythia, 211; destroys wild 
beasts in Europe, 211; sets up 
the pillars of Hercules at Tar- 
tessus, 211, 218; receives from 
the Sun a golden goblet in which 
he crosses the ocean, 213; comes 
to Erythia, 213; killa Geryon 
and drives away his kine, 215; 
sent to fetch the golden apples o 
the Hesperides, 219, 221; fights 
Cycnus, son of Ares, 221; 
extorts an answer from Nereus, 
223; wrestles with and kills 
Antaeus, 223; goes to Egypt, 
223; haled to the altar to be 
sacrificed, but kills Busiris, 227 ; 
sacrifices a bullock (at Lindus) 
227; sacrifices to, accompanied 
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by curses, 227; releases Pro- 
metheus, 229; gets the apples of 
the Hesperides from Atlas, 231 ; 
relieves Atlas of his burden, 231; 
brings up Cerberus from Hades, 
233, 237; his adventures in 
Hades, 235, 237; gives Megara 
to Iolaus, 237; woos Iole, 237, 
239; kills Iphitus, is purified by 
Deiphobus, 239; goes to Delphi, 
239; carries off the tripod, 241 ; 
serves Omphale as a slave, 241, 
243; binds the Cercopes, 241; 
kills Syleus, 241, 243; buries 
Icarus, 243; captures Ilium, 
245; gives Hesione to Telamon, 
245, 247; ravages Cos, 247; 
sides with the gods in their war 
with the giants, 247; kills the 
Molionides, 249; captures Elis 
and kills Augeas, 249; celebrates 
the Olympian games, 249 ; founds 
altars of Pelops and the twelve 
you at Olympia, 251; captures 

ylus, slays Neleus and his sons, 
251; captures Lacedaemon, slays 
oes le and his sons, 251, 253 ; 
restores Tyndareus, 253; begets 
Telephus on Auge, 253, 255, 257 ; 
woos Deianira, wrestles with 
Achelous, 257; marches against 
the Thesprotians, 259; kills 
Eunomus, 259; goes into exile, 
261; goes to Trachis, 261, 263 ; 
kills Nessus, 261; conquers the 
Dryopes, 263; fights for the 
Dorians against e Lapiths, 
263; kills Cycnus, son of Ares, 
265; kills Amyntor, 265; cap- 
tures Oechalia and slays Eurytus, 
265, 267 ; proposes to sacrifice to 
Zeus at Genaeum, 267; tortured 
by the poisoned robe he burns 
himself on Mt. Oeta, 269, 271; 
obtains immortality, 271 ; marries 
Hebe, 271, 278; his sons, 273, 
275, 277; his sons (the Heraclids) 
flee to Ceyx at Trachis, 277 ; his 
sons come to Athens and claim 
protection, 277 (see also Hera- 
clids); seduces Auge, 397; kills 
Hippocoon and his sons, il. 23; 
captures Illum, 45; the bow of, 
51, 195; prays for a male child 
for Telamon, 61; his expedition 
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against Troy, 61; kills Zetes and 
Calais, 107; Troy not to be 
phen without the bow of, 221, 
Herds of Augeas, 1. 195 
Hermes slays giant Hippolytus, 
i. 47; steals the severed sinews 
of Zeus, 49; sent by Zeus to 
Deucalion, 55; rescues Ares, 59, 
61; gives ram with golden fleece 
to Nephele, 75; father of Auto- 
lycus, 97; father of Eurytus, 
97; ordered by Zeus to steal Io 
in form of a cow, 188; kills Argus 
the All-seeing, 133; hence called 
Argiphontes, 133; and Athena 
purify the Danaids for the 
murder of their husbands, 143 ; 
guides Perseus to the Phorcides, 
155; gives Perseus an adaman- 
tine sickle, 157; receives the 
winged sandals, wallet, and cap 
of Hades from Perseus and re- 
stores them to the nymphs, 
161; abe Hercules a sword, 
183; father of Abderus, 201 ; 
admonishes Hercules in Hades, 
235; sells Hercules to Omphale, 
241; loves Apemosyne, 309; 
conveys infant Dionysus to Ino 
and Athamas, 319; brings 
Dionysus to the nymphs at Nysa, 
321; gives Amphion a lyre, 339 ; 
son of Zeus by Maia, born on 
Cyllene, ii. 5; goes to Pieria and 
steals the kine of Apollo, 5, 7, 9; 
makes a lyre from tortoise-shell, 
9; makes a shepherd’s pipe, 9; 
gets from Apollo a golden wan 
and the art of divination, 11; 
appointed herald of the gods, 11 ; 
father of Cephalus by Herse, 83 ; 
sent by Zeus with a message to 
Atreus, 165; leads the goddesses 
to be judged by Alexander on 
Ida, 173 ; steals Helen and carries 
her to Egypt, 175; brings up 
Protesilaus from ades, 199; 
gives moly to Ulysses, 289; 
father of Pan by Penelope, 305 
Hermion, Pluto at, i. 35 
Hermione, daughter of Menelaus 
and Helen, ii. 29; daughter of 
Helen, abandoned by her mother, 
175; betrothed to Neoptolemus, 
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253; wife of Orestes, 253, 277; 
carried off by Neoptolemus, 2538 
Hermus, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Cleopatra, i. 141 

Herodorus, on Hercules and Om- 

hale, i. 101; on the children of 
fobe, 343 

Heroes, sacrifices to, i. 185; and 
heroines, Ulysses sees the souls 
of, ii. 289 

Herse, daughter of Cecrops, ii. 81; 
mother of Cephalus by Hermes,83 

Herse, wife of Danaus, i. 143 

Hesiod, on Periboea, i. 71; on one 
of the Harpies, 105; on Pelasgus, 
131, 389; on Io, 131, 133; on 
lovers’ oaths, 131; on the mad- 
ness of the daughters of Proetus, 
147; on the Chimera, 151; on 
the kidisis, 157; on the children 
of Niobe, 341; on the changes of 
sex experienced by Tiresias, 363, 
365; as to Callisto, 395; on the 
father of Atalanta, 401; on 
Adonis, ii. 85 

Hesione, daughter of Laomedon 
exposed to a sea monster, rescue 
by Hercules, i. 207, 209 ; given by 
him to Telamon, 245, 247; she 
ransoms her brother Podarces 
(Priam), 247; daughter of 
Laomedon, ii. 43; given as a 
prize to Telamon, 61 ; mother of 
Teucer by Telamon, 61 

Hesione, e of Nauplius, i. 145 

ey one of the Hesperides, 

Hesperides, the golden apples of the, 
on Atlas, among the Hyper- 
boreans, guarded by a dragon, 
i. 219, 221; given by Atlas to 
Hercules, who brings them to 
Eurystheus, 231; carried back 
by Athena 231 

Hestia, first-born of Cronus, swal- 
lowed by him, i. 7 

Hestiaea, city built by the exiled 
Thebans, i. 381 

Hesychia, daughter of Thespius, 
mother of Oestrobles by Her- 
cules, i. 275 

Hicetaon, son of Laomedon, ii. 43 

Hierax blabs on Io, i. 133 

Hieromneme, daughter of Simoeis, 
wife of Assaracus, ii. 37 
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Hilaira, daughter of a as 
carried off by the Dioscuri, ii. 1 
bears Anogon to Castor, 33 

Hind, the Cerynitian hind with the 
goiden horns brought by Her- 
cules to Mycenae, i, 191 

Hippalcimus, father of Peneleos, 


Hippalmus, father of Penelevs, i. 97 
Hippasus, father of Actor, i. 97 
Hippasus, son of Ceyx, buried by 
ercules, i. 267 
Hippeus, son of Hercules by Pro- 
cris, i. 273 


Hippo, daughter of Thespius, 
none of Capylus by Hercules, 
Hippocoon, son of Oebalus by Batia, 
il. ; king of lLacedaemon, 
i. 251; his sons, ii. 21, 23; he 
and his sons fight for Neleus 
against Hercules, i.251; they kill 
the son of Licymnius, bere they 
expel Icarius a Tyndareus gree 
Lacedaemon, di. 23; a oes 
killed by Hercules, i. 258, Hi. 23 
Hippocoéntids, the sons of Hippo- 
coon, kill the son of Licymnius, 
i. 251, 253. See Hippocoon 
Hippocorystes, son of Egyptus, 
husband of Hyperippey i. 143 
Se son 0 Hippocoon, 


Hippocrate, daughter of Thespius, 
pong . ,  bposreus by Her- 
cules, i. 

Hippodainas son. sonof Achelous, 1. 57; 

her of , 63 

Hippodamas, son ot Priam, ii. 49 

Hippodamia, daughter of Danaus, 
wife of Istrus, i. 141 

Hippodamia, daughter of Danaus, 
wife of Diocorystes, i. 141 

Hlppodamia, daughter of Oenomaus, 
wooed by Polydectes, i. 155; 
offered as a prize to the victor 
in a chariot-race, il. 157, 161; 
her suitors put to death by her 
father, 159, 161; loves Pelops 
and is won by him, 161, 163; 
persuades Myrtilus to help Pelops 
in the race, 161 

Hippodamia, wooed by Pirithous, 
ii, 151; centaurs attempt to 
violate her, 151 
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Hippodice, caugitet of Danaus, 
wife of Tdas, i 
Eipeonons: sate of Penelope, 


Hippodromus, son of Hercules 
y Anthippe, i i. 273 
sae ate father of Glaucus, 


Hippolyte, an eerie carried off 
y Theseus, ii. 143; also called 
Glauce and Melanippe, 213; 
daughter of Otrere, 
211; mother of Hippolytus, 213 ; 

killed involuntarily by Penthesilia 
or by Arnel 211, 213 
Hip polyts ueen of the Amazons, 
ercules, i. 205; her 
belt bronahe by him to Eurys- 
BE ihre 208, 205, 209 
yeas, . giant, slain by 
ermes, i 
Hippolytus, father of Deiphobus, 


nippolyiy 


sppolyts, 3 Son Se ‘Theseus by the 

mazon, ij. 145; loved and 

falsely accused by Phaedra, 145 ; 
cursed by Theseus, 145; dragged 
to death by his pales 147; 
raised from the dead by Aescu- 
lapius, 17 

Eiyporuecnue. suitor of Penelope, 


on a Egyptus, hus- 


Hippomedon, son of Aristomachus 
or Of Talaus, one of the Seven 
against Thebes, i. 357; slain by 
Ismarus, 369 

Hippomeduse, daughter of Danaus, 

fe of Alemenor, i. 141 
ores father of Megareus, 
-1l 

Hippomenes, husband of Atalanta, 
according to Euripides, i. 401, 403 

Hipponoe, a Nereid, i. 15 

Hipponome daughter of Menoeceus, 
wife of Aicaeus, i. 165 

Hipponous, father of Periboea, 
i.71; father of Capaneus, 357 

Hip pponous, | 9 ri of Priam and 

cuba, ii. 


Hippostratus, een of Amarynceus, 
seduces Periboea, i. 71 

Hippotes, son of Phylas, banished 
or homicide, i. 287 
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Hippothoe, daughter of Mestor, 

ag of Taphius by Poseidon, 
5 

Hippothoe, daughter of Yaa i. 85 

Hippothoe, a Nereid, 

Hippothous, son of Tay ptae: hus- 
band of Gorge, i. 141 

Hippothous, son of Hippocoon, ii. 23 

Hippothous, son of Pelasgus, a 
Trojan ally, ii. 205 

Hippothous, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Hippozygus, son of Hercules, by 
Hippocrate, i. 275 

Homer on Hephaestus, i. 21, 23; 
on the wife of Proetus, 145; on 
the Chimera, 151; on Sarpedon, 
ae ; on the children of Niobe, 

Homicide, banishment for, i. 61. 
See Exile 

Homolippus, son of Hercules by 
Xanthis, i. 273 

Homoloidian gate of Thebes, i. 361 

ear Tereus turned into a, 


Hoples, father of Meta, fi. 113 

Hopleus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Hopleus, son of Poseidon, i. 59 

Horn of Amalthea, i. 257 

Horses, winged, of Zeus, i. 51; 
man-eating mares of Diomedes, 
201; mares given by Zeus to 
Laomedon, 209; king Lycurgus 
killed by, 331 ; "immortal, given 
by Poseidon to Peleus, ii. 69; 
pore given by Ares to Oenomaus 
1 


Horus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Human sacrifices. See Sacrifices 

Hundred-handed, the, i. 3; guards 
of the Titans, 11 

Hunting of the Calydonian boar, 
i. 67, 69. See Boar 

Hyacinth, a Lacedaemonian, his 
daughters slaughtered by the 
Athenians on the _ grave of 
Geraestus in time of famine and 
plague, ii. 119 

Hyacinth, son Magnes and the 
Muse Clio, i. 19; loved by 
pn boas loved and A ae acci- 
dentally by Apollo, 1 son of 
Amyclas and Diomzde, loved by 
Apollo and killed by him in- 
voluntarily, ii. 11, 13 


Hyades, the nymphs of Nysa 
changed into the, ji. 321 

Hybris, mother of Pan by Zeus, i. 27 

Hydra, the Lernaean, killed by 
Hercules, i. 187, 189: poison of 
one corrodes the skin of Hercules, 

Hylaeus, a centaur, shot by 
Atalanta, i. 399 

iss son of Thiodamas, minion 

t Hercules, ravished by water 
pane i. 101 

rey leus, killed by Calydonian boar. 


Hyllus, son of Hercules by Deianira, 
i. 269, 275; charged by his 
father to marry Tole, 275; slays 
Eurystheus, 277, 279; marries 
Iole and seeks to effect. the return 
of ane Heraclids to Peloponnese, 


Hymenaeus raised men the dead 
by Aesculapius, ji. 

Hyperbius, son of ey pHa. husband 
of Celaeno, i. 143 

Hyperboreans, the, i. 33; golden 
apples of the Hesperides among 
the, 219, 221, 231 

Hyperenor, one "of the Sparti, i. 317 

Hyperenor, son of Poseidon by 
Alcyone, ii. 5 

Byperenny, suitor of Penelope, 


eee a Titan, son of Sky and 
Earth, i. 5; father of Dawn, Sun, 
and Moon, "13 

Hyperion, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Hyperippe, daughter of Danaus, 
wife of Hippocorystes, i. 143 

Hyperlaus, son of Melas, killed by 
Tydeus, i. 71, 73 

Hypermnestra, ‘daughter of Danaus, 
wife of Lynceus, i. 139; saves 
her husband’s life, 143; “mother 
of Abas, 145 

Hy pe rmnestra, daughter of Thes- 

Hy perochus, son of Priam, ii. 49 

ma reas father of Eurygania, 

Hy open Thebes taken by 
Achilles, ii. 203 

Hypseus, father of Themisto, i. 77 


Hypsipyie, daughter of Thoas, 
queen of Lemnos, saves her 
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father from massacre, 1. 99; 
bedded with Jason, 99; sold 
into slavery, serves in the house 
of Lycurgus, king of Nemea, 
359; nurses the child of 
Lycurgus, 357; guides’ the 
tits against Thebes to a spring, 


Hypsistan gate of Thebes, i. 361 

Hyria, Lycus and Nycteus settle 
at, {. 337 

Hyria, in Cilicia, li. 88 

Hyrieus, son of Poseidon by 
Alcyone, ii. 5; father of Nycteus 
and Lycus, 

Hyrnetho, daughter of Temenus, 
wife of Deiphontes, j. 291 

Hyrtacus, second husband of 
rae iil. 45; father of Asius, 
205 


Ialebion and Dercynus, sons of 
et a killed by Hercules, 
.2l 

Ialmenus, son of Ares, in the Argo, 
1. 99; suitor of Helen, ii. 27 

ae her jokes with Demeter, 


Ianira, a Nereid, i. 15 

lapetus, a Titan, son of Sky and 
sarth, i. 6; father of Atlas, 
Prometheus, and Epimetheus, 13 

Iardanus (Iardanes), father of 
Omphale, i. 241 

Iasion, son of Zeus, attempts to 
force Demeter, ii. 35; killed by 
a thunderbolt, 35 

Iasus, son of Argus, father of Io, 
i. 131 


Iasus, son of Lycurgus, i. 399; 
father of Atalanta, 399 

Iberia, Greeks settle in the islands 
near, ii. 257 

Iberian islands, the people of 
Tlepolemus settle in the, ii. 259, 
261 


Icaria, island, body of Icarus washed 
ashore on, i. 243; Dionysus at, 
331 

Icarian Sea, ii. 139 

Icarium, fi. 190, note 4 

Icarius, an Athenian, receives 
Dionysus, and learns wine- 
brewing from him, fi. 97; mur- 
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dered by drunken shepherds, 
nee by his daughter Erigone, 


Icarius, son of Perieres, i. 81; 
son of Perieres or of Oebalus, 
ii. 18, 21; expelled from 
Lacedaemon by Hippocoon, 28; 
father of Penelope, &c., 23; 
bestows Penelope on Ulysses, 29; 
Penelope said to have been sent 
away by Ulysses to her father 
Icarius, 305 

Icarus, body of, washed ashore on 
Icaria and buried by Hercules, 
‘i. 243; son of Daedalus, flies 
wo. aust and falls into the sea, 

Ida, a nymph, daughter of Melisseus, 
nurse of Zeus, i. 7 

Ida, Mount, Paris at birth exposed 
on, fi. 47; Oenone on, 51; the 
three goddesses judged by Paris 
on, 173; the kine of Aeneas on, 
203; Helenus takes up his 
abode on, 223; the timber for 
the Wooden Horse felled on, 229 

Idaea, daughter of Dardanus, 
second wife of Phineus, falsely 
accuses her stepsons, ii. 107 

Idaea, a nymph, mother of Teucer 
by the Scamander, ii. 35 

Idas, son of Aphareus, carries off 
Marpessa, fights Apollo, i. 63; 
father of Cleopatra, 67; hunts 
Calydonian boar, 67; the 
Argo, 97; son of Aphareus or 
of Poseidon, ii. 13; cheats the 
Dioscuri in a cattle-raid, 33; 
kills Castor, but is thunderstruck 
by Zeus, 33 

Idas, son of Egyptus, husband of 
Hippodoce, i. 143 

Idmon, a seer, one of the Argo- 
nauts, i. 109 

Idmon, son of Egyptus, husband of 
Pylarge, i. 143 

Idomene, daughter of Pheres, wife 
of Amythaon, i. 87; daughter of 
Abas, wife of Amythaon, mother 
of Melampus, 149 

Idomeneus, son of Deucalion, i. 311; 
leader of the Cretans against 
Troy, ii. 183; lands in Crete, 
expelled by Leucus, 249 

Idomeneus, son of Priam, ii. 49 
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Idyia, daughter of Ocean, mother 
of Medea, i. 111 

Ilissus, river, Orithyla carried off 
by Boreas at the, ii. 105 

Tlithyia, daughter of Zeus and 
Hera, i. 15 

Tlithylas, the, retard Alcmena’s 
delivery, i. 167 

Ilium captured by Hercules, i. 245 ; 
founded by Tus, ii. 39; captured 
by Hercules, 45; not to be taken 
without the bones of Pelops, 223, 
225; Calchas and others leave 
their ships at, 243; the sack of, 
259, 261; Athena at, pro- 

itiated by. the Locrians, 267; 
lysses sails from, 281. See also 

Troy 

Illyria, traversed by Io, i. 133; 
Colchians journey to, 117; Her- 
cules journeys through, 221, 223 

Illyrians at war with the Enche- 
leans, 1. 335; conquered by 
Cadmus, 335 

Illyrius, son of Cadmus and Har- 
monia, i. 335 

Ilus, son of Dardanus, dies child- 
leas, ii. 37 

Ilus, son of Tros, il. 37; father of 
Themiste, 37; wins a prize for 
wrestling in Phrygia, 37; in 
obedience to an oracle founds 
Ilium, 39; receives the Palla- 
dium, 39; builds a temple for it, 
43; father of Laomedon, 43 

sa a invented by Daedalus, 


Imbrus, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Evippe, i. 141 

Imeusimus, son of Icarius, ii. 23 

Impiety of Lycaon’s sons, i. 389, 
391, 395 

Inachus, river in Argos, i. 129 

Inachus, son of Ocean, gives his 
name to river Inachus, i. 129; 
the family of, 129, 297; father 
of Io, 131, and of Argus, according 
to Asclepiades, 133; testifies 
that Argos belongs to Hera, 139 

Incest of Oeneus with his daughter 
Gorge, i. 71; of Smyrna with her 
father Thias, ii. 87 

sar ar Cig at ' OF Dionysus, 
‘ cp. : ars set u 
by him there, 331 : P 


Indians, Medus marches against 
the, {. 125 

Indius, two suitors of Penelope, 
both from Zacynthus, ii. 299 

Infertility, human sacrifice to avert, 
: ie of land caused by murder, 

Ino, second wife of Athamas, plots 
against her step-children, i. 75; 
casts herself into the sea, 77; 
daughter of Cadmus, wife o 
Athamas, 317; rears Dionysus as 
a girl, 319; driven mad by Hera, 
throws her son Melicertes into a 
boiling cauldron, 319, 321; 
called Leucothoe as a _  sea- 
goddess, 321 

Invulnerability of Meleager, i. 65; 
of Caeneus, ii. 151 . 

Io, daughter of Iasus, Inachus, or 
Piren, i. 1381; seduced by, Zeus, 
131; turned into a white cow, 
133; her wanderings, 133; 
comes to Egypt and gives birth 
to Hpaphus, 185; finds Epaphus 
at Byblus, 138 ; married to 
Telegonus, 135; called Isis by 
the Egyptians, 135 

Iobates, king of Lycla, receives 
Proetus from Argos, i. 145; 
restores him to own land, 
145, 147; sends Bellerophon 
against the Chimera, 151; orders 
him to fight the Solymi and 
Amazons, 153; gives him his 
daughter Philonoe to wife and 
pence to him the kingdom, 

Iobes, son of Hercules by Certhe, 
i. 273 


Iolaus, son of Iphicles, i. 181; 
charioteer of Hercules, 189: 
receives Megara in marriage from 
him, 237 

Iolcus, Jason at, i, 67, 93, 95; 
founded by Cretheus, 85; Pelias, 
King of, 95; return of the 
Argonauts to, 121; Jason and 
Medea expelled from, 123; Peleus 
ages by Acastus at, ii. 63; 

d waste by Peleus, who enters 
the city between the severed limbs 
of Astydamlia, 738 

Tole, daughter of Eurytus, wooed 

by Hercules, i. 237, 239; taken 
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captive by Hercules, 267; Deia- 
nira jealous of, 269; Hercules 
enjoins Hyllus to marry, 269, 288 

Ion, son of Xuthus, ancestor of the 
Achaeans, i. 57 

Tone, a Nereid, i. 15 

Ionian Gulf named after Io, 1. 133 ; 
people of Elephenor cast away 
in the, ii. 259 

Ionian Sea, Hercules drives the kine 
of Geryon to the, i. 217 

Iphianassa, daughter of Proetus, 
goes mad with her sisters, i. 147 

Iphianassa, wife of Endymion, 
mother of Aetolus, i. 61 

Iphicles, son of Amphitryon, hunts 
the Calydonian boar, i. 67; son 
of Amphitryon and Alcmena, 
twin brother of Hercules, 175; 
father of Iolaus, 181; marries 
Creon’s younger daughter, 181; 
two of his children burnt by 
Hercules, 183; killed in battle, 
253 


Iphiclus, son of Phylacus, how his 
virility was restored, i. 89, 91; 
father of Protesilaus. fi. 27, 185 

Iphiclus, son of Thestius, i. 63; 
hunts the Calydonian boar, 69; 
in the Argo, 97 

ee suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 

Iphigenia, daughter of Agamemnon 
and Clytaemnestra, said to have 
been betrothed to Achilles, ii. 191; 
about to be sacrificed by her 
father to Artemis, but carried off 
by Artemis to the Taurians, and 
appointed her priestess, 191, 193 

Iphimedia, daughter of Triops, 
mother of the Aloads, i. 59 

Iphimedon, son of Eurystheus, 
coe battle by the Athenians, 
{. 27 


Iphimedusa, daughter of Danaus, 
wife of Euchenor, i. 141 

Iphinoe, daughter of Proetus, 
goes mad with her sisters, i. 147; 
her death, 149 

Iphis, daughter of Thespius, mother 
of Celeustanor by Hercules, i. 273 

Iphis, son of Alector, tells Polynices 
how to bribe Amphiaraus, i. 353, 
355; father of Eteoclus, 357 ; 
father of Evadne, 375 
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Iphitus gives his bow to Ulysses, 
ii. 301 


Iphitus killed by Copreus, {. 187. 

Iphitus, son of Eurytus, supports 
the claim of Hercules to Iole, 
i. 239; thrown by Hercules from 
the walls of Tiryns, 239 

Iphitus, son of Naubolus, in the 
Argo, i. 97; father of Schedius 
and Epistrophus, ti. 27 

Iris, daughter of Thaumas 
Electra, i. 15 

Irus, a beggar, Ulysses wrestles 
with him, fi. 301 

Ischys, brother of Caeneus, Coronis 
cohabits with, if. 15 

Isis identified with Demeter by the 
Egyptians, 1. 135 

Islands of the Blest, Lycus in the, 
ii. 5; Telegonus and Penelope 
sent by Circe to the, 305 

Isles of the Blest, Achilles and 
Medea in the ii. 217 

Ismarus, a city of the Cicones, 
captured by Ulysses, ii. 281 

Ismarus, son of Astacus, 
Hippomedon, 1. 369 

Ismarus, son of Eumolpus, marries 
the daughter of Tegyrius, king 
of Thrace, li. 109 

Ismene, daughter of Asopus, wife of 
Argus, 1. 131 

Ismene, daughter of Oedipus, {. 349 

Ismenus, river, Amphiaraus flees 
beside the, i. 371 

Ismenus, son of Amphion and 
Zethus, i. 341 

Ismenus, son of Asopus, fi. 51 

Isthmian festival, the third, i. 249: 

ames instituted by Sisyphus in 
onour of Melicertes, 321 

Isthmus (of Corinth), i. 55; the 
Argo dedicated to Poseidon at 
the, 121; traversed by the 
Cretan bull, 199, 201; cleared of 
malefactors by Theseus, 245; 
oracle concerning the, 285; 
Sinis at the, ii. 123; the goal of 
the chariot-race for the suitors 
of Hippodamia, 161 

Istrus, son of Egyptus, husband of 
Hippodamia, i. 141 

Italy, named after italus, **a bull,’’ 
i. 217; Greeks settle in, fi. 257; 
the Campanians. in, 257, 259; 
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Campania in, 261; river Navaeé- 
thus in, 261 

Itanus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Ithaca, Ulysses in, ii. 177; Ulysses 
in sight of, 285; suitors of 
Penelope from, 299; Ulysses 
returns from Thesprotia to, 303 ; 
Telegonus comes to, 303 

Ithacus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Itonus, combat of Hercules with 
Cycnus at, i. 268, 265 

Itys, son of Tereus and Procne, 
fi. 99; killed and served up by 
his mother to his father, 101 

Ixion, father of Pirithous, i. 67; 
attempts to violate Hera, ii. 149 ; 
deluded by a cloud in the like- 
ness of Hera, 149; bound to 
a wheel and whirled through the 
air, 149 


Jason, son of Aeson, hunts the 
Calydonian boar, i. 67; son of 
Aeson, 93; dwells in Iolcus, 93, 
95; sent by Pelias to fetch the 
Golden Fleece, 95; admiral of 
the Argo, 99; bedded with 
Hypsipyle, queen of Lemnos, 
99; demands the Golden Fleece 
from Aeetes, 109; yokes the 
brazen-footed bulls, 109, 111; 
swears to make Medea his wife, 
111; sows the dragon’s teeth 
111; wins the Golden Fleece an 
flees with Medea, 113; marries 
Medea in Corcyra, 117; on re- 
turning to Iolcus surrenders the 
Golden Fleece to Pelias, 121; 
dedicates the Argo to Poseidon at 
Corinth, 121; expelled with 
Medea from Iolcus, 123; goes 
to Corinth, 123; marries Glauce 
and divorces Medea, 123; helps 
Peleus to lay waste Iolcus 
ii. 71, 73; with Zetes and 
Calais, 105, 107 

Jesting of women customary at a 
sacrifice, i. 117 

Jests at the Thesmophoria, i. 37 

Jocasta, or Epicasta, daughter of 
Menoeceus, wife of Laius, i. 343 ; 
mother of Oedipus, 345; marries 
her son unwittingly, and hangs 
herself, 349 


Justice, daughter of Zeus and 
Themis, i. 15 


Kibisis (wallet) given to Perseus by 
the nymphs, i. 157; Medusa’s 
head put in it, 159 

Kine (cows) of the Sun in Erythia, 
i, 43; in Thrinacia, 115; tribute 
of, paid by Thebes to Orcho- 
menus, 179; of Hades, 215, 237; 
of Geryon, 211; driven away by 
Hercules, 215; _ sacrificed by 
Eurystheus to Hera, 219; of 
the Sun killed and eaten by the 
comrades of Ulysses, ii. 295. See 
Cow, Cows 


Labdacus, son of Polydorus, father 
of Laius, i. 335; war of Pandion 
with, ii. 99 

Labours, the ten, of Herculds, 
i. 185-237; completed in eight 
years and a month, 219 

Labyrinth, constructed by Dae- 
dalus, house of the Minotayr 
i. 305, 307 ; the Minotaur confine 
in the, fi. 119, 121; constructed 
by Daedalus, 121; penetrated 
by Theseus with the help of a 
clue, 135, 137 

Lacedaemon, Castor and Pollux at, 
i. 67; expedition of Hercules 
against, 251; allotted to the sons 
of Aristodemus, 289; serpent a 
symbol of, 291; Hyacinth comes 
from, to Athens, ii. 119. See 
Sparta 

Lacedaemon, son of Zeus and 
Taygete, ii. 11; the country 
named after him, 11; father of 
Amyclas and Eurydice, 11 

Lacedaemonians help the Dioscuri 
to capture Athens, ii. 153; their 
muster for the Trojan war, 183 

Lachesis, a Fate, i. 15 

Laconia, Taenarum in, i. 235 

Ladon river, the Cerynitian hind 
shot by Hercules at the, i. 191; 
father of Metope, ti. 51 

Laertes, son of Arcisius, in the 
Argo, 1. 97; father of Ulysses, 
ii. 27, 183; Penelope weaves the 
shroud of, 299 
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Laestrygones, cannibals, Ulysses 
among the, ii. 285, 287 

Laius, son of Labdacus, the govern- 
ment of Thebes usurped in his 
childhood, i. 335; expelled by 
a mpnice and us, 339; 
received by poy in Pelopon- 

nese, 339; loves Chrysippus, son 

of Pelops, and carries him off 
339; succeeds to the kingdom of 
Thebes and marries Jocasta 
(Epicasta), 343; exposes his son 
Oedipus, 345; is killed by him, 
345, 347; buried by Damasi- 
stratus, 347 ; games in honour of, 
at Thebes, ii. 117 

Lamas, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Lamb, the golden, not sacrificed 
by Atreus to Artemis, ii. 165, 191; 
given by Aerope to Thyestes, who 

roduces it and is made king of 
ycenae, 165 

Lampus, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Ocypete, i. 143 

Lampus, son of Laomedon, ii. 43 

Language of animals learned from 
snakes, i. 87 

Laocoon, a seer, warns the Trojans 
ocene the Wooden Horse, ii. 
238; his sons devoured by two 
serpents, 233 

Laodamas, son of Eteocles, leader 
of the Thebans against the 
Epigoni, killed by Alcmaeon, 
i. 379, 381 

a daughter of Bellerophon, 
1. 

Laodamia makes an image of her 
dead husband Protesilaus, li. 199 ; 
mistakes his ghost for himself, 
and stabs herself, 199, 201 

Laodice, daughter of Cinyras, wife 
of Elatus, i. 397 

Laodice, daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba, ii. 49; fairest of the 
daughters of Priam, swallowed 
alive in the earth, 241 

Laodicus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 

Laodocus, one of the victors in the 
Nemean games, i. 359 

Laodocus, son of Apollo, killed by 
Aetolus, i. 61 

Laodocus, son of Priam, fi. 49 

Laogoras, king of the Dryopes, 
slain by Hercules, i, 263 
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Laogore, daughter of Cinyras, 
Aphrodite angry with her, she 
ends her life in Egypt, ii. 85 

Laomedes, suitor of Penelope, 


Laomedon, king of Troy, defrauds 
Apollo and Poseidon of their 
wages for fortifying Pergamum, 
i. 205, 207; exposes his daughter 
Hesione to a sea monster, 207 ; 
defrauds Hercules of his rewar 
for saving Hesione, 209: killed 
by Hercules, 245; son of Ilus, 
fi. 43 ; his children, 43, 61 ; father 
of Proclia, 193; the daughters 
of, burn the Greek ships in Italy, 
261, 263 

Laomedon, son of Hercules, i. 273 

Teomedon, suitor of Penelope, 

Leomenes, son of Hercules by Oria, 

Laonome, daughter of Guneus, wife 
of Alcaeus, i. 165 

Dace nontes daughter of Pleuron, 


Laothoe, daughter of Thespius, 
pooner of Antiphus by Hercules, 


. 27 
Lapithes (not Lapithus), father of 
iomede, ii. 11 
Lapiths drive Chiron from Mount 
Pelion, i. 193; Hercules fights 
against the, 263 
Larissa, Pirithous at, i. 67; Teuta- 
mides, king of, 163; Perseus 
at, 163; allied with Troy, ti. 205 
a ae son of Ulysses by Calypso, 


Latona, daughter of Coeus and 
Phoebe, i. 13; her intrigue with 
Zeus, 25; hunted by Hera over 
the whole earth, 25; comes to 
Delos and gives birth to Apollo 
and Artemis, 25; attempt of 
Tityus on, 29; instigates Artemis 
and Apollo against the children 
of Niobe, 343; intercedes with 
Zeus for Apollo, fi. 21 

Laughless Rock at Eleusis, i. 37 

Leades, son of Astacus, slays 
Eteoclus, i. 369 

Leanira, daughter of Amyclas, wife 
of Arcas, i. 397 

Learchus, son of Athamas and Ino, 
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i. 75; killed by his father in a fit 
ila aan chtes Of Th tius, 1. 63 

au ro estius, i. . 
mother of Castor and Pollux by 
Zeus, 67; wife of Tyndareus, 
ii. 23; Zeus as a swan consorts 
with her, 23; she bears Pollux 
and Helen to Zeus, and Castor 
and Clytaemnestra to Tyndareus, 


23 

Leitus, son of Alector, in the Argo, 
i. 97; suitor of Helen, ii. 27 

Lelex, a son of the soil, father of 
Eurotas, fi. 11 

Lemnian women do not honour 
Aphrodite, i. 99; murder their 
fathers and husbands, 99; kill 
Thoas and sell Hypsipyle into 
slavery, 357, 359 

Lemnos, fall of Hephaestus on, 
i. 23; bereft of men and ruled by 
@ queen, 99; the Argonauts at, 
99; Dionysus carries Ariadne to, 


il. 137; Philoctetes put ashore 
in, 195; Philoctetes fetched 
from, 223 


Leo, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Leonteus, son of Coronus, suitor 
of Helen, ii. 27; goes to Colophon 
and helps to bury Calchas, 243 

Leontophonus, son of Ulysses by 
the daughter of Thoas, ii. 307 

Lerna, the springs at, revealed by 
Poseidon, i. 139; heads of the 
sons of Egyptus buried at, 143; 
the hydra at, killed by Hercules, 
187, 189 

Lesbos taken by Achilles, li. 203 

ata suitor of Penelope, 

Leucippe, wife of Laomedon, ii. 43 

Leucippus, son of Hercules by 
Eurytele, i. 275 

Leucippus, son of Perieres, i. 79, 
ii. 13, 1; has daughters, 
Hilaira, Phoebe, and Arsinoe, 13 ; 
the two first of the daughters 
carried off and married by the 
Dioscuri, 13, 31 

Leucon, son of Athamas, i. 77 

Leucones, son of Hercules by 
Aeschreis, 1. 273 

Leucopeus, son of Porthaon, i. 63 

Leucophrys, island, afterwards 
called Tenedos, il. 195 


Leucothea (#0¢ Leucothoe), sea- 
goddess, formerly Ino, i. 341 
Leucus, paramour and murderer of 
Meda, wife of Idomeneus, fi. 249 ; 
makes himself tyrant in Crete, 
249; drives out Idomeneus, 249 
Libya, daughter of Epaphus, the 
region of Libya named after her, 
i. 135; mother of Agenor and 
Belus by Poseidon, 135, 297 
Libya named after Libya, daughter 
of Epaphus, i. 135; Danaus 
settled in, 137; Hercules in, 211; 
and Europe, pillars of Hercules 
at the boundaries of, 211, 213; 
traversed by Hercules, 223, 229; 
Greeks settle in, ii. 257; Guneus 
goes to, 257, 259; Cinyps, river 
in, 259; Menelaus wanders to, 
279; Ulysses wanders to, 279 
Lichas, herald of Hercules, i. 267; 
aoe by Hercules into the sea, 
Licymnius, bastard son of Elec- 
tryon, i. 165; survives the 
slaughter of his brothers, 169; 
goes with sr ike dabce to Thebes, 
171; marries Perimede, 171; son 
of, killed by the Hippocodntids, 
251, 253; father of Argius and 
Melas, 267 ; killed by Tlepolemus, 
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Life of Meleager bound up with a 
brand, i. 65, 69 

Liguria, Hercules in, i. 215 

Ligurian nation, the Argonaute 
sail past the, i. 115 

a first name of Achilles, 


Lilybacum, Butes settled at, 1. 115 

Limnoria, a Nereid, i. 15 

Linaeum taken by Achilles, ii. 203 

Lindians, their harbour Thermydrae, 
i. 227; their sacrifices to Her- 
cules, 507 

Linus, son of Oeagrus by the Muse 
Calliope, i. 17; slain by Hercules, 
17, 177; brother of Orpheus, 
teaches Hercules to play the lyre, 
175, 177 

Linus, son of Lycaon, {. 389 

Liocritus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 

Liodes, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 

Lion, and boar yoked to car, task 
imposed on suitors of Alcestis, 
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{. 93; of Cithaeron, killed by 
Hercules, 177, 179; Nemean, 
killed by Hercules, 185, 187; 
forepart of, as a badge on a 
shield, 358 

Lions, transformation of Melanion 
an Atalanta into, i. 401; 
Achilles fed on the inwards of, 
fi. 71; companions of Ulysses 
turned into, 287 

Little Iliad, the author of the, on 
the Wooden Horse, ii. 231 

Lixus, son of Egyptus, husband of 
Cleodore, i. 141 

Locrians, the Epicnemedian, join 
Hercules in his war on Oechalia, 
{. 265; their muster for the 
Trojan war, il. 183; propitiate 
Athena at Ilium by sending 
maidens to her for a thousand 
years, 267, 269 

Locris, the Argonauts sail past, 
14.119; Opus in, 201; Naupactus 
toa visited by a plague, 


Lots cast by Zeus, Poseidon, and 
Pluto for the sovereignty, i. 11; 
drawn by the Heraclids for 
the kingdoms of Peloponnese, 
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Lotus-eaters, Ulysses in the land of 
the, il. 281 

Lucanians, Philoctetes makes war 
on the ii. 261: 

Lucifer, father of Ceyx, i. 57 

Lyammus, suitor of Penelope, 


Lycaethus, son of Hippocoon, ii. 21 
a tit suitor of Penelope, 
Lycaon, father of Pandarus, ii. 205 
Lycaon, son of Pelasgus, reigns 
over the Arcadians and begets 
fifty sons, 1. 389; their pride and 
impiety, 389, 391; they tempt 
Zeus by mixing the bowels of a 
child with the sacrifices, 391; 
all but the youngest son are 
blasted by Zeus with thunder- 
bolts, 398; their impiety the 
cause of Deucalion’s flood, 395; 
Lycaon father of Callisto, accord- 
ing to some, 395 
Lycaon, son of Priam, ii. 49; 
captured by Achilles, 203 
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Lycia, Proetus goes to, i. 145; 
Sarpedon becomes king of, 303 
Lycians, army of, restores Proetus 
to Argolis, i. 145, 147; lay an 
ambush for Bellerophon, 153; at 
war with Cilix, 303; Trojan 
allies, ii. 205 

Lycius, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Lycomedes, youthful Achilles bred 
at the court of, ii. 73, 75; kills 
Theseus, 155; allows Neo- 
ptolemus to go to Troy, 225 

Lycopeus, son of Agrius, i. 73 

Lycurp os father of Ancaeus and 
Cepheus, i. 67, 97; son of Aleus, 
897; his sons, 399 

Lycurgus, son of Dryas, king of the 
Edonians, insults Dionysus, i. 
327; driven mad by the god, 
327, 329; in obedience to an 
oracle his subjects cause him to 
be killed by horses, 329, 331 

Lycurgus, son of Hercules by 
Toxicrate, i. 275 

Lycurgus, son of Pheres, at Nemea, 
father of Opheltes by Eurydice or 
Amphithea, i. 91; king of Nemea, 
357; Hypsipyle a bondwoman 
in the house of, 359 

Lycurgus, son of Pronax, i. 91; 
raised from the dead by Aescula- 
pius, ii. 17 

Lycus, king of the Mariandynians, 
receives the Argonauts, i. 109; 
son of Dascylus,_ entertains 
Hercules in Mysia and receives 
from him part of the land of the 
Bebryces, 205 

Lycus, son of Egyptus, husband of 
Agave, i. 139 

Lycus, son of Hyrieus, ii. 5 ; brother 
of Nycteus, banished for murder, 
settles at Hyria, i. 335, 337; 
comes to Thebes and usurps 
the kingdom, 337; captures 
Sicyon and recovers Antiope, 
837; ill-treats Antiope, and is 
killed by her sons Amphion and 
Zethus, 337, 339 

Lycus, son of Pandion, ii. 113 

Lycus, son of Poseidon by Celaeno, 
transferred by him to the Islands 
of the Blest, ii. & 


Lydia, Omphale, queen of, i, 
241 
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Lyncaeus, son of Hercules by 
Tiphyse, i. 275 
pence, one of Actaeon’s dogs, 


Lynceus, son of Aphareus, hunts 
Calydonian boar, i. 67; in the 
Argo, 97; his sharp sight, ii. 13 ; 
spies Castor in ambush, 33; 
wounds Pollux, but is killed by 
him, 33 

Lynceus, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Hypermnestra, i. 189; saved 
by his wife, 143; reigns over 
Argos, 145; father of Abas, 145 

Lyre. Apollo plays with lyre upside 
down, i. 31; given by Hermes to 
Amphion, the stones follow it, 
339; made by Hermes out of 
tortoiseshell and given by him 
to Apollo, ii. 9 

Lyrnessus taken by Achilles, fi. 203 

Lyrus, son of Anchises and Aphro- 
dite, dies childless, ii. 37 

Lyse, daughter of Thespius, mother 
of Eumedes by Hercules, i. 273 

Lysianassa, daughter of Epaphus, 
moan of Busiris by Poseidon, 


. 225 

Lysianassa, a Nereid, i. 15 

Lysidice, daughter of Pelops, wife 
of Mestor, i. 165 

Lysidice, daughter of Thespius, 
mother of Teles by Hercules, 


i. 273 

Lysimache, daughter of Abas, wife 
of Talaus, i. 91 

Lysimache, daughter of Priam, fi. 49 

Lysinomus, son of Electryon, i. 165 

Lysippe; daughter of Proetus, goes 
mad, i. 147 

Lysippe, daughter of Thespius, 
Nera of Erasippus by Hercules, 


Lysithous, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Lytaea, daughter of Hyacinth, 
slaughtered with her sisters by 
the Athenians on the grave of 
Geraestus, ii. 119 


Macareus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Macednus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Machaereus, a Phocian, said to have 
i one Neoptolemus at Delphi, 
ii. 2 


Machaon, son of Aesculapius 
suitor of Helen, ii. 27; wounded 
at Troy, 209; slain by Penthe- 
silia, 211 

Madness of Athamas, i. 77, 319; of 
the women of Argos, cured by 
Melampus. 91; of Talos, 119; 
of the daughters of Proetus, cure 
by Melampus, 147, 149; of Her- 
cules, 188, 239; of Actaeon’s 
dogs, 323; of Dionysus, 325; of 
ty CATES 327; of Agave, 331; 
of the women of Argos, 331; of 
the pirates, 331 ; of the matricide 
Alcmaeon, 383, 887; of the 
daughters of Cecrops, ii. 91; of 
Broteas, 157; pretended, of 
Ulysses, 177; of Ajax, 219; of 
the matricide Orestes, 271 

a tear Orpheus to pieces, 

Maenalus, son of Lycaon, i. 389; 
instigates his brothers to offer to 
Zeus human bowels mixed with 
the sacrifices, 391 

Maenalus, father of Atalanta, 
according to Euripides, 1. 401, 403 

Maeon, a Theban, escapes from 
Tydeus, i. 361 

Matonians, Trojan allies, ii. 205 

Maera, dog of Icarius, discovers 
his dead body, ii. 97 

Magnes, father of Pierus, i. 19 

Magnes, son of Aeolus, i. 57; his 
sons colonize Seriphus, 81 

Magnes, suitor of Penelope, fi. 299 

sa ca their muster for the 

rojan war, ii.. 185; drift to 
Crete and settle there, 259 

Maia, daughter of Atlas, one of 
the Pleiades, ii. 3; bears Hermes 
to Zeus, 5; shows the infant 
Hermes to Apollo, 9; receives 
the infant Arcas from Hermes to 
bring up in Arcadia, i. 397 

Maid, the (Persephone), ‘eats a 
seed of pomegranate given her 
by Pluto, i. 39, 41 

Maiden, the (Persephone), sends 
up Alcestis, i. 93. See Perse- 
phone 

Maidens sent as a propitiation by 
the Locrians to Athena at Ilium 
re a thousand years, ii. 267, 
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Malea, the centaurs pursued by 
Hercules to, i. 193 

Mantinea, in Arcadia, Penelope 
said to have given birth to Pan 
at, ii. 305 

Mantineus, father of Aglaia, 1. 145 

Mantineus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Manto, daughter of Tiresias, dedi- 
cated by the Argives to Apollo, 
i. 881; mother of Amphilochus 
and Tisiphone by Alcmaeon, 387 ; 
mother of Mopsus by Apollo, 
il. 248, 245 

Marathon, the Cretan bull at, t. 201 ; 
the Heraclids retire to, 283; the 
bull of, kills Androgeus, son of 
Minos, ii. 115; the bull of, 
Theseus sent against, 133 

Mares, man-eating, of Diomedes 
brought by Hercules to Eurys- 
theus, i. 201, 203. See Horses 

Mariandynians the Argonauts 
among the, {. 109 

Maro, priest of Apollo at Ismarus, 
spared by Ulysses, ii. 281; gives 

lysses wine, 283 

Marpessa, daughter of Evenus, 
wooed by Apollo, carried off by 
ane i. 63 ; mother of Cleopatra, 


Marpsius, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Marriage with brother’s daughter 
(Amythaon with Idomene), i. 87 
(Electryon with Anaxo) 165; of 
Cadmus and Harmonia cele- 
brated by all the gods, 317; with 
& mother’s sister, li. 99 

Marse, daughter of tesa bangs mother 
of Bucolus by Hercules, i. 275 

Marsyas defeated in a musical 
contest with Apollo, i. 29, 31; 
flayed and hung on a pine-tree, 31 

Mecisteus, an Alizonian, father of 
Odius and Epistrophus, ii. 205 

Mecisteus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Mecisteus, son of Talaus, brother of 
Adrastus, i. 91; father of 
Euryalus, 91, 97, 379; one of the 
Seven against Thebes, 357 

ates a suitor of Penelope, 

Meda, wife of Idomeneus, corrupted 
by Leucus, fi. 24 

Medea, daughter of Aeetes, 1. 111; 
a curse to Pelias, 95; a witch, 
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,111; loves Jason and gives him 
a magic drug, 111; procures for 
him the Golden Fleece, 113; 
flies with him and murders her 
brother Apsyrtus, 113; her 
surrender demanded of Alcinous, 
117; married to Jason, 117; 
beguiles Talos to his death, 119; 
beguiles the daughters of Pelias 
into murdering their father, 121 ; 
oes to Corinth, 123; is divorce 
y Jason, 128; burns Glauce 
murders her own children, and 
flees to Athens, 123; married to 
Aegeus, 125, ii. 133; plots against 
Theseus and is expelled by 
Aegeus, i. 125, fi. 133, 135; 
returns to Colchis and restores 
the kingdom to her father, i. 
125; consorts with Achilles in 
the Isles of the Biest, 217 
Medesicaste, daughter of Laomedon, 
sister of Priam, ii. 263 
ae els daughter of Priam, 
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Media named after Medus, son of 
Medea, i. 125 

Medon, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Medus, son of Aegeus by Medea 
gives his name to Media, i. 128 

Medusa, daughter of Priam, ii. 49 

eae daughter of Sthenelus, 

Medusa, a Gorgon, beheaded by 
Perseus, i. 157, 159, 161; mother 
of Pegasus by Poseidon, 153; 
threatened by Hercules in Hades, 
235. See Gorgon 

Megaera, a Fury, i. 5 

Megamede, daughter of Arneus, 
wife of Thespius, i. 179 

Meganira, daughter of Croco, wife 
of Arcas, i. 397 

meeapenyies: son of Menelaus, ii. 


Megapenthes, son of Proetus, i. 149 ; 
Perseus surrenders the kingdom 
of Argos to him and receives 
Tiryns in cen fe 163 

Megara, daughter o Creon, married 
to Hercules, i. 181; Hercules 

burns the children he had by her, 
183; given by him to [olaus, 
237; her sons by Hercules, 275 

Megara, Pandion goes to, ii. 113; 
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ruled by Nisus, 117; captured 
by Minos, 117 

Megareus, son of Hippomenes, 
comes from Onchestus to Megara, 
ii. 117; slain by Minos, 117 . 

Megassares, king of Hyria, father of 
Pharnace, ii. 83 

ae aria suitor of Penelope, 

sae, son of Phyleus, suitor of 

elen, fii. 27; leader of the 

Dulichians against Troy, 183; 
cast away at Caphereus, 259 

Melaeneus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Melampods, country of, old name 
of Egypt, i. 137 

Melampus, son of Amythaon, 
brother of Bias, i. 87; learns 
soothsaying and the language 
of animals, 87; procures the 
kine of Phylacus for Neleus, 
87, 89, 91; tells how Iphiclus 
may get a son, 89, 91; heals the 
Argive women of their madness, 
91; receives part of the kingdom 
of Argos, 91; father of Abas, 91; 
the first to devise the cure by 
drugs and purification, 149; 
heals the daughters of Proetus 
of their madness, 149; marries 
one of them, and receives a third 
part of the kingdom, 149 

Melanion, father of Parthenopaeus, 
i. 357; son of Amphidamas, 
399; wins Atalanta in a race 
by letting fall golden apples, 401 ; 
turned into a lion, 401 

Melanippe, an Amazon, carried off 
by Theseus, ii. 143 

Melanippus, son of Agrius, kills 
Tydeus, i. 73 

Melanippus, son of Astacus, wounds 
Tydeus and is killed by Amphi- 
araus, i. 369 

Melanippus, son of Priam, ii. 49 


Melanthius, a goatherd, scorns 
Ulysses, ii. 299; killed by 
Ulysses, 301 


Melantian ridges, Apollo stands on 
the, i. 117 

Melas, son of Licymnius, buried 
by Hercules, i. 267 

Melas, son of Phrixus, 1. 77 

Melas, son of Porthaon, i. 63; his 
sons slain by Tydeus, 71, 78 


Meleager, son of Oeneus or Ares 
65; his life 


us, i. 1 

Melian nymph, mother of the 
centaur Pholus, i. 191, 193 

Melians from Trachis join Hercules 
in his attack on Oechalia, i. 265 

Meliboea, daughter of Amphion 
end. sue, survives her sisters, 

Meliboea, daughter of Ocean, wife 
of Lycaon, i. 389 

Melicertes, son of Athamas and 
Ino, i. 75; cast into the sea by 
his mother, 77, 321; thrown 
by his mother into a boiling 
cauldron, 319, 321; named 
Palaemon as a sea-god, 321; 
Isthmian games instituted in his 
honour, 321 

Meline, daughter of Thespius, i. 273 

Melisseus, father of the nymphs 
Adrastia and Ida, i. 7 

Melite, a Nereid, 1. 15 

Melos, Menestheus goes to, and 
reigns as king in, ii. 259 

Melpomene, a Muse, i. 17; mother 
of the Sirens by Achelous, 21, 
il, 291 

Memnon, son of Tithonus and 
Dawn, ii. 43; comes with a 
force of Ethiopians to Troy 
against the Greeks, 213; slain 
by Achilles, 213 

Memory (Mnemosyne), mother of 
the Muses, 1. 17 

a daughter of the Nile, 

ife of Epaphus, i. 135 

aon ct founded by Epaphus, 

Memphis, wife of Danaus, i. 141 

Men moulded by Prometheus, 1. 51 

Menaechme. See Cranaechme 

Menalces, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Adite, 1. 143 
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Menelaus, son of Atreus, suitor of 
Helen, ii. 27; chosen her 
husband, 29; his children, 29, 
31; sent for to Sparta by 
Tyndareus, who hands over the 
kingdom to him, 35; carried by 
his nurse to Polyphides at 
Sicyon, 169, 171; sent to Oeneus 
in Aetolia, 171; helps Aga- 
memnon to expel Thyestes, 171; 
marries Helen and reigns over 
s »171; entertains Alexander 
(Paris), 173; goes to Crete to 
bury catreus, 173; begs Aga- 
memnon to muster an army 
against Troy, 177; goes to 

yras in Cyprus, 179; son of 
Atreus and <Aerope, leader of 
the Lacedaemonians against Troy, 
183; sent to Troy with Ulysses 
to demand the restoration of 
Helen, 197; fights Alexander, 
207 ; aye Deiphobus and leads 
away Helen, 237; quarrels with 
Agamemnon, 243; driven by a 
storm to Egypt, 243; puts in 
at Sunium, 279; wanders to 
Crete, Libya, Phoenicia, Cyprus, 
and Egypt 279; finds Helen in 
Egypt, 279 ; lands at Mycenae 
and finds Orestes, 279; goes to 
Sparta and regains his aero. 
279; goes to the Elysian Fields 
with Helen, 279 

Menelaus, son of Plisthenes and 
Aerope, j, 309 

Menemachus, son of Egyptus, hus- 
band of Nelo, i. 141 

a aaa suitor of Penelope, 

. 29 

Menestheus, son of Peteos, suitor 
of Helen, ii. 27; brought back 
by the Dioscuri from exile and 
given the sovereignty of Athens, 
153; leader of the Athenians 
against Troy, 183; sails to 
Mimas, 259; reigns as king in 
Melos, 259 

Menesthius, son of the_ river 
Sperchius by Polydora, fathered 
on Peleus, ii. 67 

Menippis, daughter of Thespius, 
mother of Entelides by Hercules, 
i. 273 

Menoeceus, father of Hipponome, 
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i. 165; his charioteer Perieres, 
179; father of Jocasta or Epi- 
casta, 343; father of Creon, 347 

Menoeceus, son of Creon, kills 
himself to save Thebes, i. 367 

Menoetes, son of Ceuthonymus, 
herdeman of Hades, reports to 
Geryou the theft of the cattle by 
Hercules, {. 215; wrestles with 
Hercules in Hades, 237 

Menoetius, son of Iapetus and Asia, 
thunderstruck by Zeus, i. 13 

Menoetius, son of Actor, in the 
Argo, i. 97; father of Fatroclus, 
ii. 29, 75, 77; flies with his son 
to Peleus, 77 

Mentor, son of Eurystheus, killed 
in pbatks by the Athenians, i. 
27 

Menor, son of Hercules by Asopis, 


. 273 

Mercy, altar of, at Athens, i. 277, 
373, 375 

Mermerus, son of Jason and Medea, 
murdered by Medea or the 
Corinthians, {. 128, 125 

Merope, daughter of Atlas, wife of 
Sisyphus, i. 79, il. 3, 5; one of 
the Pleiades, 3 

Merope, daughter of Oenopion, 
wooed by Orion, i. 33 

Merope, wife of Cresphontes, king 
of Messene, married by his 
successor, i. 293 

Merops, father of Arisbe, fi. 45; 
teaches Aesacus the interpreta- 
tion of dreams, 47; father of 
Adrastus and Amphius, 205 

Messene, fight of Idas and Apollo 
at, 1. 68; occupied by Perieres, 
79; Neleus in, 85; Melampus in, 
91; allotted to Cresphontes, 289, 
291; fox a symbol of, 291; the 
Dioscuri carry off the daughters 
of Leucippus from, ii. 31; the 
Dioscuri carry off cattle from, 33 

Mesthles, son of Talaemenes, a 
leader of the Maeonians, ii. 205 

Mestor, son of Perseus, i. 163; 
father of Hippothoe, 165; his 
kingdom claimed by the sons of 
Pterelaus, 167 

Mestor, son of Priam, ji. 49; slain 
by Achilles, 203 

Mestor, son of Pterelaus, i. 165 
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Meta, daughter of Hoples, first 
wife of Aegeus, ii. 113 

Metantra, wife of Celeus, mother 
of oe and Triptolemus, 

Metharme, daughter of Pygmalion 
wife of Cinyras, mother of 
Adonis, fi. 85 

Metiadusa, daughter of Eupala- 
mus, wife of Cecrops, ii. 111 

Metion, son of Erechtheus, fi. 103 ; 
his sons expel Cecrops from 
Athens, 111, 118; father of 
Eupalamus, 121 

Metionids, the sons of Metion, are 
expelled from Athens by the 
sons of Pandion, fi. 113 

Metis, daughter of Ocean, i. 9, 13; 
turns into many shapes to avoid 
Zeus, 28; got with child by 
Zeus, 23; swallowed by Zeus, 25 ; 
prophecy that she would give 
birth to a son who should be lord 
of heaven, 25 

Metope, daughter of the river 
Ladon, wife of Asopus, ii. 51 

Metope, wife of the river Sangarius, 
mother of Hecuba, fi. 45 

Midea, fortified by Perseus, i. 163 ; 
entrusted by Sthenelus to Atreus 
and bp behets 171 

Midea, a brygian woman, mother 
of Licymnius by Electryon, i. 165 

Miletus, city, founded by Miletus, 
son of Apollo, i. 303 

Miletus, son of Apollo, loved by 
Sarpedon and os, i. 301; 
lands in Caria and founds the 
city of Miletus, 303 

Mimas, a giant, killed by Hephaes- 
tus, i. 45 

Mimas, some of the Greeks sail to, 
after the sack of Ilium, il. 259 

Minis, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 

Minos, husband of Pasiphae, i. 77 ; 
receives Taios from Hephaestus. 
119; gives Procris a wonderfu 
dog, 173; vows to sacrifice a 
bull to Poseidon, but does not 
keep his vow, 199, 305; tells 
Hercules to catch the bull, 199; 
his sons in Paros, 203; father 
of Androgeus, 205; son of Zeus 
and Europa, 299; goes to war 
with his brother Sarpedon, 301 ; 


passes laws in Crete, 303; 
marries Pasiphae, 303; his 
children, 308; claims the kingdom 
of Crete, 803; shuts up the 
Minotaur in the Labyrinth, 305 ; 
recovers his son Glaucus from the 
dead by means of the diviner 
Polyidus, 311, 313; father of 
Glaucus, ii. 19; receives and 
seduces Procris, 105; his loose 
life, 105; bewitched by Pasiphae, 
105; gives Procris a dog and a 
dart, 105; father of Androgeus, 
115; sacrifices to the Graces in 
Paros, 117; attacks Athens, 117 ; 
captures Megara, and wns 
Scylla, daughter of king Nisus, 
117; prays to Zeus for vengeance 
on Athens, 119; orders the 
Athenians to send seven youths 
and seven maidens to be devoured 
by the Minotaur, 119; father of 
Ariadne, 185; shuts up Daedalus 
in the Labyrinth, 139; pursues 
him to Sicily, detecta him, and 
demands his surrender by 
Cocalus, 141; undone by the 
daughters of Cocalus, 143 
Minotaur, a bull-headed man, off- 
spring of Pasiphae and a bull, 
i, 305 ; shut up in the Labyrinth, 
305, 307; Athenians send seven 
youths and seven damsels every 
year to be devoured by the, 
ii. 119, 123; confined the 
Labyrinth, 119, 121; Theseus 
sent against the, 135; killed 
by Theseus, 1387 
Minyans of Orchomenus receive 
tribute from Thebes, i. 179, 181; 
are forced by Hercules to pay 
tribute to Thebes, 181 
Minyas, father of Clymene, grand- 
father of Atalanta, i. 399 
Mnemosyne, a Titanid, i.5; mother 
of the Muses by Zeus, 17 
Mnesileus, son of Pollux, ii. 31 
Mnesimache, daughter of Dexa- 
. menus, wooed by a_ centaur, 
rescued by Hercules, i. 197 
Mnestra, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Aegius, i. 141 
Molebus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 
Molione, wife of Actor, mother of 
the Molionides, i. 249 
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Molionides, the, slain by Hercules, 
i. 249. See Eurytus 

Molorchus, a day-labourer, enter- 
tains Hercules, i. 185, 187 

Molossia, Neoptolemus ‘founds a 


city in, ii. 251 
a eel breed of hounds, 1. 


Molossians conquered by Neopto- 
lemus, ii. 251 

Molossus, son of Neoptolemus by 
Andromache, ii. 251 

Molus, bastard son of Deucalion, 


Molus, son of Ares, !. 63 

Moly, a drug used by Ulysses as an 
antidote to Circe’s enchantments, 

Moon, daughter of Hyperion, i. 13; 
forbidden to shine, 45; loves 
Endymion, 61 

Mopsus, a diviner, son of Apollo 
and Manto, defeats Calchas in a 
trial of skill, i. 243, 245; slain 
by Amphilochus, son of Alc- 
maeon, in single combat, 265 

sara sister, marriage with a, 


Muses, the, daughters of Zeus by 
Memory (Mnemosyne), i. 17; 
vanquish Thamyris in a musical 
contest and blind him, 21; the 
Sphinx learns a riddle from the, 
rae Melpomene, one of the, 


. 291 

Mycenae, fortified by Perseus, 
1. 163; Electryon king of, 167; 
Eurystheus king of, 167; throne 
of, seized by Sthenelus, 171; 
Hercules brings the Nemean lion 
to, 187; Copreus is purified at, 
187; enelaus comes to Aga- 
memnon at, ii. 177 ; Agamemnon 
and Cassandra murdered at, 
269; Clytaemnestra and Aegis- 
thus murdered at, 271; Orestes 
returns to, 277; Menelaus comes 
to port in, 279 

Mycenaeans, Io tethered to a 
tree in the grove of the, 1. 133; 
commanded by an oracle to 
choose a Pelopid for king, if. 165; 
Agamemnon king of the, 171; 
tone muster for the Trojan war, 
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Myconos, island, the Locrian Ajax 
buried in, ii. 247 

Mygdalion, the son of, commands 
a ship sent by Cinyras, fi. 179 - 

Mygdon, king of the Bebryces, 
slain by Hercules, {. 205 

Mylius, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Mynes, father of Pedias, ii. 89 

Myrmidon, father of Antiphus and 
Actor by Pisidice, i. 57 

Myrmidons, their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 185; land with 
Achilles, 201 

ae Adonis born from a, 


ii. 

Myrtilus, son of Hermes, charioteer 
of Oenomaus, in love with 
Hippodamia, il. 161; causes the 
death of his master in the chariot- 
race, 161; tries to rape Hippo- 
damia, and is drowned by Pelops, 
163; in dying curses the house 
of Pelops, 163 

ge err Sea, called after Myrtilus, 

Mysia, the Argonauts in, i. 101; 
Hercules in, 205; Teuthras 
a of, 397; Auge and 

elephus in, 397; ravaged by 
the Greek army against Troy, 
fi. 187; allied with Troy, 205 

Mysians, force of, brought by 
Eurypylus to Troy, li. 227 ~ 

Mysteries, of Dionysus invented 
by Orpheus, i. 19; of Eleusis, 

ercules initiated in the, 233 


Naiad nymph, mother of Aetolus, 
i. 61; wife of Magnes, 81; nymph, 
ii. 95 ; nymphs, 11, 21, 23; nymph, 
ae of the sons of Thyestes, 

Nastes, son of Nomion, a Carian 
leader, ii. 205 

Naubolus, father of Iphitus, i. 97 

Naucrate, mother of Icarus by 
Daedalus, ii. 139 

Naupactica, the author of, on the 
yal aca of Hippolytus, ii. 17, 


Naupactus, in Locris, origin of the _ 
name, ships built by ‘Temenus 
at, i. 287 

Nauplius, son of Poseidon by 
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Amymone, a wrecker, i. 148, 
145; his sons by Clymene, or 


Philyra, or Hesione 145; 
receives re to sell into 
a foreign land, 257; gives Auge 


to Teuthras, 257; receives 
Aerope and Clymene to sell into 
foreign lands, 309; # marries 
Clymene, 309; father of Oeax 
and Palamedes, 309; receives 
Auge to put her to death, 397; 
gives her to Teuthras, 397; 
father of Palamedes, ii. 177, 249; 
demands satisfaction for the 
death of Palamedes, 249; con- 
trives that the Greek wives 
should be unfaithful, 249 ; kindles 
false lights on Mount Caphereus 
and lures the Greeks on the 
breakers, 247, 249 
Nauprestides, name given to the 
daughters of Laomedon, ii. 263 
Nausicaa, daughter of Alcinous, 
king of the Phaeacians, brings 
Ulysses to her father, ii. 295 
Nausimedon, son of Nauplius, i. 145 
Nausithoe, a Nereid, i. 15 
Navaethus, river of Italy, reason 
for the name, ii. 261, 263 


Naxos, island, the Aloads in, i. 61; 


Dionysus ferried to, 331 ; Theseus 
and Ariadne in, fi. 137 

Neaera, daughter of Amphion and 
Niobe, i. 341 

Neaera, daughter of Pereus, wife 
of Aleus,i. 397 

Neaera, wife of Strymon, mother of 
Evadne, i. 131 

Nebrophonus,-son of Jason by 
Hypsipyle, i. 99 

Necklace made by Hephaestus and 
given to Harmonia at marriage, 
i. 8317; taken by Polynices to 
Argos, 351, 353; given by 
Polynices to Eriphyle as a bribe, 
355; given by Alcmaeon to his 
wife Arsinoe, 383; coveted by 
Callirrhoe, 385; dedicated at 
Delphi, 385, 387 

Neleus, son of Poseidon by Tyro, 
twin brother of Pelias, i. 83; 
exposed by his mother, 83; 
quarrels with his brother, is 
banished and goes to Measene, 

. 85; founds Pyius, 85; father 
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of Nestor, etc., 85, ii. 183; 
refuses to purify Hercules, i. 239; 
ae with his sons by Hercuies, 

Nelo, daughter of Danaus, wife of 
Menemachus, i. 141 

Nemea, Lycurgus at, i. 91; 
Hercules cuts himself a club at, 
183; the lion at, killed by 
Hercules, 187; the Seven against 
Thebes at, 357, 359 

Nemean games celebrated by the 
Seven against Thebes in honour 
of Opheltes (Archemorus), i. 359 

Nemesis, turned into a _ goose, 
consorts with Zeus, turned into 
a swan, ii. 25; lays an egg, out 
of which Helen is hatched, 25 

Neomeris, a Nereid, 1. 15 

Neoptolemus, son of Achilles by 
Deidamia, formerly called Pyrrhus, 
ii. 75; fetched from Scyros to 
Troy by Ulysses and Phoenix, 
225; slays many Trojans, 225, 
227; kills Telephus, 227; slays 
Priam, 237; is awarded Andro- 
mache, 241 ; persuaded by Thetis 
to wait at Troy, 247, and 
at Tenedos, 251; sets out with 
Helenus by land for the country 
of the Molossians, 251; buries 
Phoenix, 251; conquers the 
Molossians and reigns as king, 
251; gets a son Molossus by 
Andromache, 251; gives Helenus 
his mother Deidamia to wife, 
251; succeeds to his father’s 
kingdom, 251, 253; carries off 
Hermione, wife of Orestes, 253 ; 
slain by Orestes or by Machaereus 
at Delphi, 253, 255; said to have 
rifled and fired the temple in 
revenge for the death of his 
father, 255; condemns Ulysses 
to exile, 305, 307 

Nephalion, son of Minos, in Paros, 
i. 203, 303 

Nephele, wife of Athamas, mother 
of Phrixus and Helle, i. 75; 
rescues Phrixus from the altar 
and gives him and Helle a ram 
with a golden fleece, 75 

Nephus, son of Hercules by 
Praxithea, i. 275 

Nereids, offspring of Nereus and 
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Doris, i. 15; help to steer the 
Argo, 115; angry with Cassicpea 
for vying with them in beauty, 
159; Thetis after her marriage 
with Peleus departs to the, fi. 71 
Nereus, son of Sea (Pontus) and 
Earth, i. 13, 15; his offspring, 
by Doris, 15; after turning into 
many shapes, reveals to Hercules 
‘the place of the Hesperides, 223; 
father of Thetis, 327 
Nesaea, a Nereid, i. 15 
Nessus, a centaur, flees from 
Hercules to the river Evenus, i. 
193 ; ferries passengers across the 
river Evenus, 261; tries to violate 
Deianira and gives. her his 
poisoned blood to be a love- 
killed by Her- 
cules. 261; his blood smeared 


85, 251; marries Anaxibia, 85; 
father of Antilochus, fi. 27; son 
of Neleus and Chloris, leader of 


the Pylians against Troy, 183 ;- 


has a prosperous voyage from 
Troy, 243 

Nice, daughter of Thespius, mother 
of Nicodromus by Hercules, i. 273 

Nicippe, daughter of Pelops, wife 
f Sthenelus, i. 167 

Nicippe, mangle: of Thespius, 
mother of Antimachus by 
Hercules, i. 275 

Nicodromus, son of Hercules by 
Nice, i. 273 

Nicomachus, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 297 

Nicostratus, son of Menelaus and 
Helen, ii. 29 

Nicothoe, a Harpy, i. 105 

Nightingale,, Procne turned into a, 


ii. 101 

Nile, Epaphus born beside the, 
i. 1385; father of Memphis, 135, 
and of Anchinoe, 135 

Nine days and nights, duration of 
Deucalion’s flood, i. 55 

N - days’ feast given by Oeneus 


Nine Roads, in Thrace, fi. 268 


Nine years old, the Aloads, i. 59 
Niobe, daughter of Phoroneus, 
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mother of Argus and Pelasgus 
ye i. 129, 181 
Niobe, daughter of Tantalus, wife 
of Amphion, i. 341; her sons 
and daughters, 341, 343; boasts 
herself ppier than Latona, 
341; her children shot down 
by Artemis and Apollo, 343; 
goes to her father at Sipylus 
and is turned to stone, 343 
Nireus, son of Charopus, leader of 
the Symaeans against Troy, 
li. 183, 185 
Nireus, son of Poseidon, i. 59 
Nisgas, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 
Nissaeus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 
Nisus, son of Pandion, ii. 118; king 
of Megara, his purple hair, 
117; perishes by the treachery 
of his daughter Scylla, 117 
Nisyrum, part of the island of Cos 
broken off by Poseidon, i. 47 
Nobody, Ulysses deceives Poly- 
phemus by calling himself, fi. 283 
Nomion, father of Nastes and 
Amphimachus, fi. 205 4 
Notium, Calchas buried at, ii. 245 
Nycteis, daughter of Nycteus, wife 
of Polydorus, king of Thebes, 
i. 335; mother of Labdacus, 335 
Nycteus, father of Callisto, ac- 
cording to Asius, i. 395 
Nycteus, son of Chthonius, father 
of Nycteis, i. 335; brother of 
Lycus, 335; banished for murder, 
settles at Hyria, 335; comes to 
Thebes, 337; threatens _ his 
daughter Antiope, and _ kills 
himself, 337; father of Callisto, 
according to Asius, 395 


Nycteus, son of Hyrieus by a 
nym Clonia, father of 
Antiope, fi. 5 


Nyctimus, youngest son of Lycaon, 
i. 889; alone of the sons 
of Lycaon saved by Earth, 393, 
395; succeeds to the kingdom 
(of Arcadia), 395; in his reign 
the flood of Deucalion, 395 

Nymphs, feed infant Zeus, i. 13; 
ravish Hylas, 101; give Perseus 
winged sandals, the kibisis, and 
the cap of Hades, 167; receive 
them back from Hermes, 161; 
daughters of Zeus and Themis, 
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reveal Nereus to Hercules, 223 ; 
at Nysa receive Dionysus, 321 ; 
changed by Zeus into the 
Hyades, 321; Callisto one of 
the, according to Hesiod, 895 

Nysa, mountain, Typhon at, i. 51; 
ie ae the nymphs and Dionysus 
at, 


Oak, the Golden Fleece nailed to 
an, i. 77, 95; lair of serpents in 
ao 87; sacred, 89; of Dodona, 


Oaths by the Styx, i. 13 
Conca, in Boeotia, Alcmena at, 


Ocean, a Titan, son of Sky and 
Earth, i. 5; father of Metis, 
9; offspring of, 11, 13; father 
of Eurynome, 17; father of Trip- 
tolemus, according to Phere- 
cydes, 39; father of Idyia, 111; 
father of Inachus and of Melia, 
129; father of Callirrhoe, 211; 
father of Meliboea, 389; father 
of Pleione, ii. 3; father of 
Asopus, 51 

Ocean, Pelops goes to the, fi. 163 ; 
Ulysses wanders about the, 279, 
281, 289 

Oceanids, offspring of Ocean and 
Tethys, i. 11 

Ocypete, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Lampus, i. 143 

Ocypete, Ocytboe, or Ocypode, a 
Harpy, i. 15, 105 

Ocytus, father of Guneus, ii. 185 

Odius, son of Mecisteus, leader of 
the Alizones, ii. 205 

Oeagrus, father of Linus by the 
Muse Calliope, i. 17; father of 
Orpheus, 97 

Oeax, son of Nauplius, i. 145, 309 

Oebalus, according to some, son of 
Perieres, father of Tyndareus, 
Hippocoon, and Icarius, ii. 21; 
father of Arene, fi. 13 

Oechalia, Hercules at, i. 237, 239; 
captured by Hercules, 265, 267 

Oedipus, son of Laius and Jocasta 
(or Epicasta), exposed on Cith- 
aeron, adopted by Periboea, 
queen of Corinth, i. 345; in- 
quires of the oracle at Delphi 


concerning his parentage, 345; 
kills his father unwittingly, 345, 
347; reads the riddle of the 
Sphinx, 347, 349; succeeds to the 
kingdom of Thebes and marries 
his mother, 349; his children 
(Eteocles, Polynices, Ismene, 
Antigone) by Jocasta or by 
Eurygania, 349; banished from 
Thebes, 351; kindly received 
by Theseus, dies at Colonus in 
re 351; father of Polynices, 


Oeleus. See Oileus. 

Oeme, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Arbelus, i. 143 

Oeneus, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Podarce, i. 141 

Oeneus, son of Porthaon, king of 
Calydon, 1. 63; receives vine- 
plant from Dionysus, 65 ; marries 
Althaea, 65; father of Meleager, 
65; slays his son Toxeus, 65; 
in sacrificing the first-fruite to 
the gods he forgets Artemis, 65, 
67; she sends against him the 
Calydonian boar, 67; he marries 
Periboea, 71; father of Tydeus, 
71; depoeer! and killed by the 
sons of Agrius, 73 (where for 
Thestius read Agrius); feasts 
with Hercules, 259; father of 
Deianira, 275; at Calydon, Alc- 
maeon goes to, 383; the Aetolian, 
receives the infant Agamemnon 
and Menelaus, ii. 169, 171 

Oeno, daughter of Anius, one of 
the Wine-growers, ii. 179, 181 

Oenoe, in Argolis, Oeneus buried 
at, i. 73; Cerynitian hind at, 191 

Oenomaus, father of Hippodamia, 
i. 155; husband of Sterope, fi. 6; 
king of Pisa, offers the hand of 
his daughter Hippodamia to the 
victor in a_ chariot-race, 157, 
161; cuts off the heads of un- 
successful suitors, 161; dragged 
to death by his horses or killed 
by Pelops, 161 

Oenone, daughter of river Cebren, 
wife of Alexander (Paris), ii. 51 ; 
learns art of prophecy from Rhea, 
51; warns Paris not to fetch 
Helen, 51; refuses to heal his 

wound, 51; hangs herself, 51 
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Oenone, old name of island of 
Aegina, ii. 53 

Oenopior., father of Merope, blinds 
Orion, and is hidden from Orion 
by Poseidon in an underground 
house, i. 33 

Oenopion, son of Dionysus by 

adne, ii. 187 

Oestrobles, son of Hercules, by 
Hesychia, i. 275 

Oe Mount, Hercules burnt on, 
i, 269, 271 

Ogygia, daughter of Amphion and 
Niobe, i. 341 

the island of Calypso, 

lysses in, fi. 295 

Ogygian gate of Thebes, i. 361 

Oicles, father of Amphiaraus, i. 67, 
97, 858, 357; killed at Ilium, 
245; in Arcadia, Alcmaeon repairs 


to, $83 
Olleus, father of the Locrian Ajax, 
27, 188 . 


ig 9 
Olenias, brother of Tydeus, mur- 
dered by him, i. 73 
Olenus, in Achaia, sack of, i. 71; 
oe aaa goes to Dexamenus at 


l 
Ulive, bond of, chosen by Hercules, 
{, 229 


Olive-tree, planted by Athena in 
the Pandrosium at Athens, i. 79, 
81; lo tethered to, 133 

Olizonians, their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 185 

ai rar aia suitor of Penelope, 


Olympian games celebrated by 
ercules, i. 249 
Ulympus, Hera hung by Zeus from, 
i. 23, 247; Mount, Ossa piled 
on, 59; the mares of Diomedes 
destroyed by wolves at, 203 
a Se us, son of Hercules by 
uboea, i. 273 
Olympusa, daughter of Thespius, 
ar of Halocrates by Hercules, 
. 27 
OmaTED, one of Actaeon’s dogs, 
1. 825 


Omphale, mistress of Hercules, 
{. 101; daughter of lardanus 
Iardanes), queen of Lydia, buys 

ercules as a slave, 241 ; his ser- 
vitude with her, 241, 248, 245; 
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mother of Agelaus by Hercules, 


Oncaidian gate of Thebes, i. 361 

Onchestus, precinct of Poseidon at, 
i. 179; Megareus at, fi. 117 

Onchestus, son of Agrius, escapes 
row Diomedes to Peloponnese, 


Onesippus, son of Hercules by 
Chryseia, i. 273 

Onites, son of Hercules, i. 275 

Opheltes, ed Archemorus, son 
of Lycurgus, i. 91; child of Lycur- 
gus and Eurydice, nursed by 
Hypsipyle, 357; killed by a ser- 
pent, 359; ed Archemorus, 
359; Nemean games celebrated 
in his honour, 359 

Opis, a Hyperborean maiden, i. 33 

Opus, in Locris, Abderus a native 
of, 1. 201; Patroclus at, if. 77 

Oracle at Delphi, i. 27; as to the 
destruction of the giants, 43; 
commanding that Athamas 
should sacrifice his son Phrixus 
as a remedy for dearth, 75; that 
Athamas should dwell among 
wild beasts, 77; that Pelias 
should beware of the man with 
one sandal, 95; about the Argo, 
97; about the son who would kill 
his father, 153; as to the sale of 
Hercules, 241; as to the return of 
the Heraclids, 283, 285; about 
the Three-Eyed One, 287, 289; 
about the foundation of Thebes, 
313, 315; that barrenness of land 
will be cured by putting the 
king to death, 329; that a father 
should die by the hand of one 
of his children, 
father should be killed by his 
son, 343, 345; that Alcmaeon 
should depart to Achelous, 383 ; 
as to the foundation of llium, ii. 
37, 39; that Aeacus should pray 
for Greece, 55; that Oenomaus 
must die by him who should 
marry his daughter, 159; that the 
Mycenaeans should choose a Pelo- 
pid for king, 165; that Thyestes 
should beget a son on his own 
daughter, 169; about the settle- 
ment of a city, 265; about the 
propitiation of Athena at Ilium, 
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267; given to Orestes, 271, 273; 
about the tmage of Tauropolus, 
277. See Delphi 
Oracles given by Themis, i. 27; re- 
cited by a soothsayer, 287; which 
protected Troy, ii. 223 
Orchomenians, their muster for 
the Trojan war, ii. 183 
Orchomenus, father of Elare, 1. 27 
Orchomenus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 
Orchomenus, son of Thyestes, 
murdered by Atreus, ii. 167 
Orchomenus, the Minyans of, i. 179 
Order, daughter of Zeus and 
Themis, i. 15 
Orestes, son of Achelous by Peri- 
mede, i. 57 
Orestes (son of Agamemnon), 
father of Tisamenus, ij. 283, 285, 
289; goes mad, ii. 253; robbed 
of his wife Hermione by Neo- 
ptolemus, 253; slays Neoptolemus 
at Delphi, 253, 255; saved by 
Electra and brought up by 
Strophius, 271; allowed by the 
god at Delphi to avenge his 
father’s murder, kills Clytaem- 
nestra and  Aegisthus, 271; 
pursued by the Furies, he goes 
to Athens and is tried and 
acquitted in the Areopagus, 271 ; 
goes to the land of the Taurians, 
finds his sister, and flees with 
her, carrying the wooden image 
of Tauropolus, 273, 275; driven 
by a storm to Rhodes, dedicates 
the image (of Tauropolus), 277 ; 
comes to Mycenae, 277; gives 
his sister Electra to Pylades in 
marriage, 277 ; marries Hermione 
or Erigone, 277; father of 
Tisamenus, 277; killed by a 
snake at Oresteum, 277 
Oresteum, in Arcadia, Orestes 
killed by snake-bite at, ii. 277 
Oria, daughter of Thespius, mother 
of Laomenes by Hercules, i. 273 
Orion, a giant, earth-born, or @ son 
of Poseidon and Euryale, i. 31; 
can stride across the sea, 31; woos 
Merope, 33; blinded by Oeno- 
pion, 33; heaied by the sun’s 
rays, 33; loved by Dawn and 
carried off to Delos, 33; slain 
by Artemis in Delos, 31, 33 


Orithyia, daughter of Erechtheus, 
carried off by Boreas, ii. 103, 
ioe ; mother of Zetes and Calais, 


Ormenians, their muster for the 
Trojan war, li. 1 

Ormenium, combat of Hercules 
with Amyntor at, {. 2 

Ormenius, suitor of Penelope, li. 297 

Ormenus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 

Orpheus, sop of Oeagrus or Apollo 
and Calliope, i. 17; tries to bring 
up his dead wife Eurydice from 
Hades, 17, 19; his music, 17; 
invents mysteries of Dionysus, 
19; torn to pieces by, the 
Maenads, 19; buried in Pi 
19; in the Argo, 97; restrains 
the Argonauts at the Sirens, 115; 
brother of Linus, 177 

Orphics on the _ resurrection of 
Hymenaeus, fi. 19 

Orsedice, daughter of Cinyras, 
incurs the wrath of Aphrodite, 
dies in Egypt, ii. 85 

org a nymph, wife of Hellen, 


Orthaea, daughter of Hyacinth, 
slaughtered with her sisters by 
the Athenians on the grave of 
Geraestus, fi. 119 

Orthus, watch-dog of Geryon, 
5 ces of Typhon and Echidna, 
1, 

Ossa piled on Olympus, i. 59 

Otrere, mother of Penthesilea by 
Ares, ii. 211 

Otreus, father of Placia, ii. 43 

Otus and  Ephialtes, sons of 
Poseidon, fight against the gods, 
i. 59; put Ares in bonds, 59; 

other, 61; Otus woos 
Artemis, 59. Compare Aloads 

Oxylus, son of Andraemon, banished 
for homicide, taken as guide by 
the Heraclids, i. 289 

seed rig son of Ares by Protogonia, 
i. 61 


Oxyporus, son of Cinyras by Me- 
tharme, fi. 85 


Paeonians, Trojan allies, ii. 205 
Palaemon, a sea-god, i. 321. See 
Melicertes 
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Palaemon, son of Hephaestus or 
Aetolus, in the Argo, i. 97 

Palaemon, son of Hercules by 
Autonoe, i. 277 

Palamedes, son of Nauplius by 
Clymene, i. 145, 309; detects the 
feigned madness of Ulysses, ii. 
177; staned asa traitor at Troy 
through the machinations of 
Ulysses, 179, 249 

Palladium granted by Zeus to 
Ilus, fi. 39; story of its origin, 
41; temple built for it, 48; 
Troy not to be taken while the 
Sree was within the walls, 


Pallas, a giant, flayed by Athena, 
i. 46 ; s skin used by her to 
shield her body in the fight, 45, 47 

Pallas, daughter of Triton, wounded 
by Athena, ii. 41; her image the 
Palladium, 41 

Pallas, son of Crius and Eury- 
bia, 1. 13; father of Victory, 
Dominion, Emulation, and Vio- 
lence, 13 

Pallas, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Pallas, son of Pandion, ii. 113; 
1. fifty sons kiiled by Theseus, 


Pallene, giants born at, i. 43 

Pammon, son of Priam and 
Hecuba, fi. 49 

Pamphylus, son of Aegimius, ally of 
the Heraclids, slain in battle 
with the Peloponnesians, i. 289 

Pan, son of Zeus and Hybris, i. 27 ; 
said to have been borne by 
Penelope to Hermes, li. 305 

Panathenaea, instituted by Erich- 
thonius, fi. 93 

Panathen{an festival celebrated by 
Aegeus, ii. 115 

Pandarus, son of Lycaon, a Trojan 
ally, ii. 205; breaks the truce, 207 

Pandion, son of Cecrops, king of 
Athens, ii. 111; expelled by 
the sons of Metion, 113; goes 
to Megara, marries the king’s 
daughter, and becomes king of 
Megara, 118; father of Aegeus, 
Pallas, Nisus, and Lycus, 118; 
his sons march against Athens 
and expel the Metionids, 113 
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Pandion, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Callidice, i. 143 

Pandion, son of Erichthonius by 
Praxithea, king of Athens, ii. 93, 
95; in time Demeter and 
Dionysus come to Attica, 94, 97; 
marries his mother’s sister, 99; 
father of Procne and Philomela, 
99; at war with Labdacus, calls 
in the help of Tereus, 99; 
gives Procne in marriage to 
Tereus, 99; succeeded by his 
sons Erechtheus and Butes, 101 

Pandion, son of Phineus by Cleo- 
pairs, blinded by his father, ii. 


Pandora, first woman fashioned 
by the gods, i. 53; wife of 
Epimetheus,:mother of Pyrrha, 53 

Pandorus, son of Erechtheus, fi. 103 

Pandrosium, olive-tree of Athena 
shown in the, ii. 79 

Pandrosus, daughter of Cecrops by 
Agraulus, fi. 81; receives Erich- 
thonius in a chest from Athena, 
91; her sisters open the chest, 
see a serpent, and throw them- 
selves from the Acropolis, 91 

Pangaeum, Mount, King Lycurgus 
put to death at, i. 331 

Panope, a Nereid, i. 15 

Panope, daughter of Thespius, 
mother of Threpsippas by Her- 
cules, i. 273 

Panopeus joins Amphitryon in his 
ape against the Taphians, 
i. 

Panyasis on Triptolemus, i. 39; 
on the resurrection of Tyndareus, 
li. 19; on Adonis, 85, 87 

Paphlagonians, Trojan allies, fi. 205 

Paphos, in Cyprus, founded by 

yras, ii. 83, 85 

Paralus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Paria, a nymph, a concubine of 
Minos, 1. 303 

Paris, second son of Priam and 
Hecuba, li. 45, 47; exposed on 
Mount Ida, 47; suckled by a 
bear, 47; afterwards surnamed 
Alexander, 47. See Alexander 

Parnassus, Mount, Deucalion on, 


Paros, island, the sons of Minos in, 
i. 203, 205; Hercules lands in, 
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kills some of the sons of Minos, 
and takes hostages of the rest, 
208, 205 ; sacrifices to the 
Graces in, ii. 117 

Parthenius, Mount, infant Telephus 


ex on, i. 255, 397 

irl goneealea son of Melanion or 
of Ares by Atalanta, one of the 
Seven against Thebes, i. 357, 403; 
one of the victors in the Nemean 
games, 359; stationed at the 
Electran gate of Thebes, 361; 
slain by Amphidocus or by Peri- 
clymenus, 369; father of Pro- 
machus, 379 

Parthenopaeus, son of Talaus, father 
of Promachus, i. 91 

Parthenope, daughter of Stym- 
phalus, i. 277 

Pasiphae, sister of Aeetes, wife of 
Minos, 1. 77; daughter of the 
Sun, married by Minos, 303 ; be- 
witches Minos, li. 105; loves 
the bull, with the complicity of 
Daedalus, 123 

Patro, daughter of Thespius, mother 
3 oe by Hercules, i. 

7 

Patroclus, son of Hercules by 
Pyrippe, i. 275 

Patroclus, son of Menoetius, suitor 
of Helen, fi. 29; kills Clitonymus 
and takes refuge in the house of 
Peleus, accompanies Achilles to 
Troy, 75, 77; sent by Achilles 
to fight the Trojans, killed by 
Hector, 209; games celebrated 
in his honour, 211; buried with 
Achilles in the White Isle, 217 

Peace, daughter of Zeus and 
Themis, i. 15 

Pebbles, divination by, ii. 11 

Pedias, daughter of Mynes, wife of 
Cranaus, ii. 89 

Pegasus, winged steed, offspring of 
Medusa and_ Poseidon, bears 
Bellerophon aloft while he kills 
the Chimera, i. 151, 153; springs 
from the Gorgon’s trunk, 159 

Pelagon, son of Asopus by Metope, 
ii, 5 


li, 51 
Pelagon, site of Thebes indicated by 
a cow from the herds of, i. 315 
Pelasgian land (Thessaly), Acrisius 
departs to the, i. 163 


Pelasgians harass the Doliones, 
i. 101; early inhabitants of 
Peloponnese, 131; the country 
of, called Thessaly, il. 257, 259 

Pelasgiotis, old name of Pelo- 

nnese, fi. 163 

Pelasgus, father of Hippothous, 

it. 205 


Pelasgus, son of Zeus and Niobe, 
or, according to Hesiod, a son 
of the soil, i. 129, 1381, 389; 
father of Lycaon, 389 

Sig son of the river Axius, 


Peleus, son of Aeacus by Endeis, ii. 
533 hunts the Calydonian boar, 
1. 67, 69; in the Argo, 97; wrestles 
with Atalanta, 399, 401, ii. 63; 
poe the death of his’ brother 

hocus, 57 ; expelled from Aegina, 
57: flees to Eurytion in Phthia 
and gets his daughter Antigone 
to wife, 61; kills Eurytion acci- 
dentally and flees to Acastus at 
Iolcus, 63; is purifled by Acastus, 
68; falsely accused by Astydamia 
wife of Acastus, 638, 65; deserted 
by Acastus, caught by centaurs, 
rescued by Chiron, 65; marries 
Thetis, 67; father of Achilles, 
1855; prevents Thetis from 
rendering Achilles immortal, 69, 
71; takes Achilles to Chiron, 71; 
lays waste Iolcus and kills Asty- 
damia, 73; brings Phoenix to 
Chiron, 75; makes him king of 
the Dolopians, 75; father of 
Polymele, 77; Patroclus takes 
refuge in the house of, 77; ex- 
pelled from Phthia by the sons 
of Acastus, his death, 251 

Pelian spear of Achilles, ii. 189 

Pelias, son of Poseidon by Tyro, 
twin brother of Neleus, i. 83; 
kilis his stepmother Sidero, 83, 
85; quarrels with his brother, 85; 
dwells in Thessaly, 85; father 
of Acastus, Alcestes, etc., 85, 
93, 97; does not honour Hera, 
85, 95; king of Iolcus after 
Cretheus, 95; sends Jason to 
fetch the Golden Fleece, 95; 
makes away with Aeson and his 
son, 121; murdered by 
daughters at the instigation of 
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Medea, 121; games held in 
honour of, 399, fi. 63 

Pelion, Mount, piled on Ossa, i. 59 ; 
the ‘hunt of Acastus and Peleus 
on, li. 65; Peleus and Thetis 
married on, 67 

Pellas, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 

Pellene, near the plain of Canas- 
trum, the people of Protesilaus 
settle at, li. 261 

Pelopia, daughter of Amphion and 
Niobe, i. 341 

Pelopia, daughter of Pelias, i. 85 

Felops mother of Cycnus by Ares, 

Pelopid, Mycenaeans ordered by 

cl choose a Pelopid for 


mnese, not flooded in Deu- 
calion’s time, i. 55; assigned to 
Xuthus, 57, 73; river Harpys in, 
105; formerly called Apia, 129; 
inhabited by Pelasgians, 131; 
traversed by the mad daughters 
of Proetus, 147; conquered by 
the Heraclids, 281; return of 
the Heraclids to, 283 ; evacuated 
by the Heraclids, 283; finaHy 
conquered by them, 289; the 
exiled Laius lives in, 339; Pylas 
retires from Megara to, ii. 113; 
(Peloponnesus) conquered by 
Pelops and named after himself, 


163 
Peloponnesians, ruled by Tisa- 


estes, 171; father of Copreus, 
187; altar of, founded by Her- 
cules at Olympia, 251; receives 
the exiled Laius, 339; father of 
Chrysippus, 339; treacherously 
murders Stymphalus, 

bringing infertility on Greece, ii. 
55; father of Alcathus, 61; 
father of Pittheus, 115; father 
of Sciron, 129; boiled and 
brought to life again, 157; 
receives a winged chariot from 
Poseidon, 157; loved by Hippo- 
damia, wins her in the chariot- 
race, 161; throws Myrtilus 
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into the sea, 163; cleansed by 
Hephaestus, 163; succeeds to 
the kingdom of Oenomaus in 
Pisa, 163; conquers the Pelo- 
ponnese, 163; his sons Pittheus, 
Atreus, and Thyestes, 163; 
Hlium not to be taken without 
the bones of, 223, 225 

Pelorus, one of the five Sparti who 
survived, i. 317 

Peneleos, son of Hippalcimus, suitor 
of Helen, il. 27 

Peneleus, son of Hippalmus, in the 
Argo, i. 97 

Penelope, daughter of Icarius, wife 
of Ulysses, ii. 23; her father 
asked to gi Sas to Ulysses, 29 ; 
mother of Telemachus, 177; the 
suitors of, 297, 299; she deceives 
them by undoing her web, 299; 
delivers to them the bow of 
Ulysses, 801; bears Poliporthes 
to Ulysses, 303; conveyed by 
Telegonus to Circe, 305; married 
to Telegonus, 305; sent with him 
to the Islands of the Blest, 305; 
said by some to have _ been 
seduced by the suitors and sent 
away or killed by Ulysses, 305 ; 
said to have borne Pan to Hermes 
in Mantinea, 305 

Peneus, river, diverted by Hercules 
into the cattle-yard of Augeas. 
i. 195, 197 

Pentathium, Perseus engages in the, 

63 


Penthesilia, an Amazon, daughter 
of Ares and Otrere, kills Hippo- 
lyte and is purified by Priam, 
ii. 211; killed by Achilles, 211 

Pentheus, king of Thebes, son of 
Echion and Agave, tries to stop 
the Bacchic orgies, i. 331; is 
torn to pieces by his mother, 331 

Peparethus, son of Dionysus by 
Ariadne, ii, 137 

repre daughter of Phorcus, 


Perdix, sister of Daedalus, mother 
of Talos, ii. 121 

Pereus, son of Elatus by Laodice, 
father of Neaera, i. 397 

Pergamum fortified by Apollo and 
Poseidon, i. 207 

Periallus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 
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Periboea, a Naiad nymph, wife of 
Icarius, fi. 23 

Periboea, daughter of Alcathus, 
wife of Telamon, ii. 61 

Periboea, daughter of Hipponous, 
wife of Oeneus, i. 71; sent away 
by her father, 71; mother of 
Tydeus, 71 

Periboea, maiden sent by the 
Locrians to propitiate Athena at 
Ilium, ii. 267 

Periboea, wife of Polybus, king of 
Corinth, receives and adopts 
Oedipus, i. 345 

Periclymenus, son of Poseidon, 
slays fParthenopaeus, i. 369; 
unable to wound Amphiaraus, 371 

Periclymenus, son of Neleus, re- 
ceives from Poseidon the power 
of shape-shifting, i. 85, 251; in 
the Argo, 97; killed by Hercules, 
85, 251 

Periclymenus, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 299 

Perieres, charioteer of Menoeceus, 
wounds Clymenus, king of the 
Minyans, i. 179 

Perieres, son of Aeolus, i. 57; takes 
possession of Messene, 79 ; marries 
Gorgophone, 79, 163; father of 
Aphareus, Leucippus, Tyndareus, 
and Icarius, 79, 81; his descen- 
dants, 81 

Perieres, son of Cynortes, marries 
Gorgophone, father of Tyndareus, 
Icarius, Aphareus, and Leu- 
cippus, ii. 13, 21 ; father of Borus, 
62; father of Polydora, 67 

poe son of Icarius by Periboea, 


ii. 2: 

Perimede, daughter of Aeolus, wife 
of Achelous, i. 57 

Perimede, sister of Amphitryon, 
married to Licymnius, i. 171 

Perimedes, son of Eurystheus, 
slain by the Athenians, i. 277 

Paes suitor of Penelope, 


Periopis, daughter of Pheres, 
mother of Patroclus, according 
to some, ii. 77 

Periphas, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Actaea, i. 141 

Periphas (not Periphus), suitor of 
Penelope, ii. 299 


Periphetes, son of Hephaestus, 
called the Clubman, killed by 
Theseus in Epidaurus, ii. 123 

Pesenten: suitor of Penelope, 


Peristhenes, son of Egyptus, hus- 
band of Electra, i. 141 

Pero, daughter of Neleus' by 
Chloris, i. 85; wooed by Bias, 
87; her son Talaus, 91 

Pero, mother of Asopus by Posei- 
don, ii. 51 

Perse, wife of the Sun, mother of 
Circe and Aeetes, ii. 287 

Perseis, wife of the Sun, mother of 
Aeetes and Pasiphae, i. 77, 303 

Persephone, daughter of Zeus and 
Styx, i. 17; carried off by Pluto 
35; compelled to remain a third 
of the year with Pluto and the 
rest with the gods, 41; wooed by 
Pirithous, 235; intercedes for 
Menoetes, 237; disputes with 
Aphrodite for the possession of 
Adonis, ii. 87; Pirithous tries to 
win, to wife, 153. See Maid, 
Maiden 

Perses, brother of Aeetes, deposes 
him and is killed by Medea, i. 125 

Perse3, son of Crius and Eury- 
hia, father of Hecate, i. 13 

Perses, son of Perseus, ancestor of 
kings of Persia, i. 163 

Perseus, son of Nestor, i. 85 

Perseus, son of Zeus and Danae, 
i. 15, 155; cast into the sea with 
his mother, washed ashore on 
Seriphus, 155; sent by Polydectes 
to fetch the Gorgon’s head, 155; 
visits the Phorcides and nymphs, 
155, 157; cuts off Medusa’s head, 
157, 159; rescues Andromeda, 
159, 161 ; turns Phineus to stone, 
161; comes to Seriphus and turns 
Polydectes to stone, 161; gives 
back the sandals, wallet, and cap 
to Hermes, 161; gives the Gor- 
gon’s head to Athena, 161; goes 
to Argos, 161; accidentally kills 
Acrisius, 163; surrenders Argos 
and reigns over Tiryns, 163; 
his children by Andromeda, 163 ; 
father of Gorgophone, i. 79, ii. 13 

Persia, kings of, descended from 
Perses, i. 163 
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Fee: father of Menestheus, ii. 


Peucetius, son of Lycaon, {. 389 

Phaea, the name of the ¢rommyon 
sow and of the old woman who 
bred it, fi. 129 

Phaeacians, Corcyra, the tsland of 
the, the Argonauts come to, 
1.115; the Colchians settle down 
among the, 117; Ulysses cast up 
on the shore of the, fi. 295; 
Poseidon turns their ship to stone 
and envelops thelr city with a 
mountain, 297 

Phaedimus, son of Amphion and 
Niobe, 1. 341 

Phaedra, daughter of Minos by 
Pasiphae or Crete, i. 303, 307; 
wife of Theseus, ii. 145; loves 
Hippolytus and falsely accuses 
him to Theseus, 145; hangs 
herself, 147; intervention of 
Amazons at her marriage, 213 

Phaethon, son of Tithonus, father 
of Astynous, ff. &3 

Phalias, son of Hercules by Ifeli- 
conis, i. 275 

Phantez, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Theano, i. 141 

Phantom of Helen carried by 
Henioeon ae ni eater 175; 
possessed by Menelaus, 

Phanus, son of Dionysus, in the 
Argo, i. 97 

Pharnace, daughter of Megassares, 
wife of Sandocus, ii. 83 

Phartis, daughter of Danaus,mother 
of Eurydamas, i. 141 

Phasis, river, in Colchis, arrival of 
the Argonauts at, i. 109 

Phassus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Phegeus at Psophis purifies Alc- 
maeon and gives him his daughter 
Arsinoe to wife, i. 383; his sons 

# Pronous and Agenor kill Alc- 

tM maeon, 385; Phegeus, his wife 

aand sons killed by Alcmaeon’s 
s0ns, 387 

Pheneus, son of Melas, killed by 
Tydeus, i. 71, 73 

Pherae, Admetus at, i. 67; in 
Thessaly, founded by Pheres, 91 ; 
Hercules comes from, after saving 
Alcestis, 239; Apollo serves 
Admetus as a herdsman at, fi. 21 
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Phereans, their muster for the 
Trojan war, ti. 185 

Phereclus builds the ships for 
Alexander (Paris), fi. 173 

Pherecydes on Orion, i. 31; on 
Triptolemus, 39; on the 
homicide of Tydeus, 73; on 
Hercules and the Argo, 101; on 
Argus, 133; on the serpents 
killed by the infant Hercules, 
175; on the horn of Amalthea, 
257; on Thasus, 299, 301; on 
Cadmus and the Sparti, 315; 
on the necklace of Harmonia, 
317; on the blindness of Tiresias, 
363; on Callisto, 395; on the 
father of Telamon, ii. 58 

Pheres, father of Admetus, i. 67, 
ii, 21; son of Cretheus, i. 87; 
father of Idomene, 87; founds 
Pherae, 91; father of Admetus 
and Lycurgus, 91; father of 
Periopis, ii. 77 

Pheres, son of Jason, murdered by 
re or the Corinthians, i. 123, 

Pheroetes, 
ii. 297 

Pherusa, a Nereid, i. 15 

Sa, Mount, the Sphinx on, 


Phidippus, son of Thessalus, leader 
of the Coans against Troy, 
ii. 185; goes to Andros, settles 


suitor of Penelope, 


Patroclus, ii. 77 

Philoctetes, son of Poeas, suitor of 
Helen, ii. 27; leader of the 
Olizonians against Troy, 185; 
bitten by a snake in Tenedos, 
put ashore and abandoned by 
the Greeks in Lemnos, 195; 
fetched by Ulysses and Diomedes, 
223; shoots Alexander, 223; 
sails to Mimas, 259; goes to 
Campania in Italy, 257, 259; 
makes war on the Lucanians, 
261; settles in Crimissa, 261; 
founds a sanctuary of Apollo the 
Wanderer, and dedicates his 
bow to him, 261 
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Philodemus, suitor of Penelope, 
il. 207 


Philoetius helps Ulysses to shoot 
the suitors, ii. 301 

Philolaus, son of Minos, {. 3803; 
in ue killed by Hercules, 208, 
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Philomela, daughter of Pandion, 
fi. 99; seduced by Tereus, 101; 
turned into a swallow, 101 

Philonoe, daughter of Iobates, wife 
of Bellerophon, i. 153 

Philonome, daughter of Tragasus, 
second wife of Cycnus, falsely 
accuses her stepson Tenes, li. 193 ; 
punted by Cycnus in the earth, 

Philyra, mother of Chiron by 
Cronus, i. 13 

Philyra, wife of Nauplius, 1. 145 

Pbineus, son of Belus, brother of 
Cepheus, 1. 137; plots against 
x crecue, but is turned to stone, 


Phineus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Phineus, a blind seer, i. 108, 105; 
son of Poseidon or Agenor, 105 ; 
tormented by the Harpies, de- 
livered by the Argonauts, 105; 
reveals to them the course of 
their voyage, 107; misled by 
his second wife Idaea, he blinds 
PRAY der and Pandion, the sons 
of his first wife Cleopatra, fi. 107 ; 
punished by the Argonauts, 107 

Phlegra, Hercules in the battle of 
the gods with the giants at, 
1. 247. See Phiegrae 

Phlegrae, giants born at, i, 43. 
See Phiegra 

Phlegyas, son of Ares, slain by 
Lycus and Nycteus, i. 335, 337; 
father of Coronis, ii. 13 

Phocaea taken by Achilles, ti. 203 

Phocian war, the Locrians cease 
to send suppliants to Troy after 
the, li. 269 

Phocians, their muster for the 
Trojan war, fi. 183 

Phocis, ruled by Deion, i. 79; 

w Panopeus in, 173; Cadmus 

Journeys through, 315; Oedipus 

» encounters and kills his father 
in, 345; Daulia in, ii. 101 

Phocus, son of dAeacus and 


Psamathe, ii. 55; murdered by 
Telamon, 57 
hoebe, a Hamadryad nymph, 
mother of some of the daughters 
of Danaus, i. 141 
Phoebe, a Titanid, daughter of Sky 
and Earth, i. 5; wife of Coeus, 
moter of Asteria and Latona, 
Phoebe, daughter of Leucippus, 
carried off by the Dioscuri, ii. 13 ; 
bears Mnesileus to Pollux, 31 
Phoenicia, Agenor reigns in, 1. 135, 
297 ; Phoenix settles in, 301; 
Alexander (Paris) tarries in, 
ii. 175 ; Menelaus wanders to, 279 
Phoenician woman, wife of Egyptus, 
mother of seven sons, i. 141 
Phoenix, son of Agenor hy Tele- 
phassa, 1. 297: settles in Phoe- 
Nnicia, 301; father of Adonis, 
according to Hesiad, ii. 85 
Phoenix, son of Amyntor, blinded 
by his father, healed by Chiron, 
goes with Achilles to Troy, ii. 75; 
sent as an ambassador to 
Achilles, 207; sent with Ulysses 
to Scyros to fetch Neoptolemus, 
225; buried by Neoptolemus, 251 
Pholoe, Hercules entertained by 
the centaur Pholus at, i. 191, 
193, 105 
Pholus, a centaur, son of Silenus, 
entertains Hercules, 1. 191, 193; 
accidentally killed by an arrow, 
buried by Hercules, 195 
Phorbas, said to be father of 
Augeas, i. 195 
Phorbus, father of Pronoe, i. 61 
Phorcides (Phorcids), daughters of 
Phorcus and Ceto, sisters of the 
Gorgons, i. 15, 155; have only 
one eye between the three of 
them, 155, 157; show Perseus 
the way to the nymphs, 157 
Phorcus, son of Sea (Pontus) and 
Earth, i. 13; father of the 
Phorcids (Phorcides) and Gorgons 
by Ceto, 15, 155; father of 
Scylia, li. 293 
Phorcys, son of Aretaon, leader of 
the Phrygians, ii. 205 
Phoroneus, father of Apis, i. 61, 
129; son of Inachus, king of 
Peloponnese, 129 
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Phrasimus, father of Praxithea 
by Diogenia, $1. 103 

Phrasius, a seer from Cyprus, 
prescribes human sacrifices as a 
remedy for dearth, i. 225, 226; 
himself sacrificed, 227 

Phrasius, son of Neleus, i. 85 

Phrenius, two suitors of Penelope, 
both from Zacynthos, ii. 299 

Phrixus, son of Athamas, brought 
by his father to the altar, i. 75; 
carried on ram with golden fleece 
to Colchis, 75, 77; marries 
Chalciope, daughter of Aeetes, 
77; father of Argus. 95, 97; his 
quae directed by Phineus, 

Phrontis, son of Phrixus by Chal- 


ciope, i. 77 
Phrygia, Cybela in, i. 327; lus in, 
Phrygian prisoner taken by Ulysses, 
i 


Phrygian woman (Midea), mother of 
Licymnius, i. 165 

Phrygians, Trojan allies, ii. 205 

Phthla, concubine of Amyntor, 
falsely accuses his son Phoenix, 


i. 75 

Phthia, daughter of Amphion and 
Niobe, i. 341 

Phthia, loved by Apollo, i. 61 

Phthia, Deucalion in, i. 53; Peleus 
in, 67; Eurytion in, 67; Peleus 
flees to and from, ii. 61, 63; 
Peleus expelled from, 251 

Phthius, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Phylace, Melampus at 
ships sent from, to th 
war, ii. 185 

Phylacus, son of Deion by Diomede, 
i. 79; father of Iphiclus, keeps 
Melampus in bonds, 89; restores 
the kine to Neleus, 89, 91 

Phylas, king of Ephyra in Thes- 
protia, j.259; father of Astyoche, 


Phylas, son of Antiochus, father of 
Hippotes, i. 287 

Phyleis, daughter of Thespius, 
eg of Tigasis by Hercules, 
. 27% 

Phyleus, son of Augeas, bears 
witness for Hercules against his 
father, i. 195, 197; expelled 


waa 


i. 89; 
e Trojan 


by his father, goes to Dulichium, 
197; restored by Hercules, 249 ; 
father of Meges, ii. 27, 183 

Phyllis, daughter of the king of the 
Bisaltians, loves Demophon, ii. 
263; deserted by him she curses 
him and kills herself, 265 

Phylomache, daughter of Amphion, 
wife of Pelias, i. 85 

Phylonoe, daughter of Tyndareus 
and Leda, made immortal by 


Artemis, ii. 23 
Phyionomus, son of Electryon 
by Anaxo, i. 165 
Physius, son of Lycaon, i. 389 
Pieria, Orpheus buried in, i. 19; 
« Hermes steals the kine of Apollo 
in, ii. 5, 7 
Pieria, wife of Danaus, i. 141 


Pieris, an Aetolian slave, mother of 
a eepentnes by Menelaus, ii. 29, 


Pierus, son of Magnes, father of 
Hyacinth by the Muse Clio, i. 
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Pillars set up by Dionysus in 
India, i. 331; of ercules, 
ii. 211, 213 

Pindar, on the kibisis, i. 157 

ee name applied to Sinis, 

Pine-tree, Marsyas hung on a, i. 31 

Piras, son of Argus, i. 131 

Pirates, Tyrrhenian, their adventure 
with Dionysus, i. 331, 33 

Piren, brother of Bellerophon, 
accidentally killed by him, i. 149 

Pirene, daughter of Danaus, wife of 
Agaptolemus, i. 141 

Pireus, father of Autonoe, i. 277 

Pirithous, son of Ixion, hunts the 
Calydonian boar, i. 67; woos 
Persephone, 235; seen in Hades 
by Hercules, who fails to rescue 
him, 235, 237; father of Poly- 
poetes, il. 27, 185; aided by 
Theseus in his war with the 
centaurs, 145, 149; his marriage 
with Hippodamia, 151; helps 
Theseus to carry off Helen, 153 ; 
tries to win Persephone to wife, 
but is detained with Theseus in 
Hades, 153 

Pisa, statue of Hercules made by 
Daedalus at, i. 243; Oenomaus, 
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ie fi. 157; Pelops returns 
QO; 
grt ta on the mother of Tydeus, 


Pisander, suitor of Penelope, ti. 297 

Pisenor, suitor of Penelope, li, 297 

Pisidice, daughter of Aeolus, wife 
of Myrmidon, i. 57 

Pisidice, daughter of Nestor, 1. 85 

Pisidice, daughter of Pelias, i. 85 

Pisinoe, one of the Sirens, ii. 291 

Pisistratus, son of Nestor, i. 85 

Pisus, son of Aphareus, ii. 13 

Pittheus, son of Pelops, fi. 115, 163 ; 
at Troezen makes Aegeus lie 
with his daughter Aethra, 115; 
father of Aethra, 153 

Placia, daughter of Otreus, wife of 
Laomedon, ii. 43 

Plane-tree at Aulis, with an altar 
beside it, ii. 185 

etary Damasistratus, king of, 
i. 3 


Plato, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Pleiades, the seven, daughters of 
Atlas and Pleione, ii. 3 

Pleione, daughter of Ocean, mother 
of the Pleiades by Atlas, ii. 3 

Pleuron, city in Aetolia, i. 61 

Pleuron, son of Aetolus, husband of 
Xanthippe, i. 61 

Plexaure, a Nereid, i. 15 

Plexippus, son of Phineus and 
Cleopatra, blinded by his father 
on a false accusation, ii. 107 

Plexippus, son of Thestius, 1. 63 

Plisthenes, husband of Aerope, 
father of Agamemnon and Mene- 
laus, i. 309 

Pluto, son of Cronus and Rhea, 
swallowed by Cronus, 1. 7; his 
helmet, 11; lord of Hades, 11 ; 
sends up Eurydice for Orpheus, 
19; carries off Persephone, 35 ; 
gives her a seed of a pomegranate 
to eat, 29; sends up the Maid, 
39; bids Hercules take Cerberus, 
237; Aeacus honoured in the 
abode of, ii. 57. See Hades 

Podalirius, son of Aesculapius, 
suitor of Helen, ii. 27; leader 
of the Triccaeans against Troy, 
185; heals Philoctetes, 223; 
goes to Colophon and helps to 
bury Calchas, 248; consults 


the oracle at Delphi and settles 
in the Carian Chersonese, 265 

Podarce, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Oeneus, i. 141 

Podarces, afterwards called Priam, 
i. 245, 247; son of Laomedon, 
ii. 43; called Priam, 45. See 
Priam 

Podarces, son of Iphiclus, i. 91 

Poeas, son of Thaumacus, in the 
Argo, i. 97; shoots Talos, 119; 
kindles the pyre of Hercules, 271 ; 
Hercules gives him his bow, 271; 
father of Philoctetes, ii. 27, 185 

Polichus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Poliporthes, son of Ulysses and 
Penelope, fi. 303 

pone. son of Priam and Hecuba, 

Pollux, son of Zeus, in the Argo, 
i. 97; kills Amycus, king of the 
Bebryces, in a boxing match, 
103 ; son of Zeus by Leda, if. 23; 
practises boxing, 31; father of 
Mnesiieus by Phoebe, 31; kills 
Lynceus, 33; carried up to 
heaven by Zeus, 33; refuses to 
accept immortality while his 
brother is dead, 33; alternately 
among gods and mortals, 33. 
See Castor, Dioscuri 

pollye snverterns Hercules at Aenus, 


Polyanax, king of Melos, ii. 259 

Polybotes, a giant, overcome by 
Poseidon, i. 47 

Polybus, king of Corinth, his 
neatherds find the exposed 
Oedipus, i. 345 

Polybus, two suitors of Penelope, 
both from Zacynthos, li. 29 

Polycaste, daughter of Nestor, 1. 85 

Polyctor, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Stygne, i. 141 

Polydectes, son of Magnes, colonizes 
Seriphus, i. 81; king of Seriphus, 
falls in love with Danae, sends 
Perseus to fetch Gorgon’s 
head, 155; turned to stone by 
Perseus, 161 

Polydora, daughter of Peleus, wife 
of Borus, ii. 61, 

Folydorss daughter of Perieres, wife 
of Peleus, fi. 67 

Polydorus, son of Cadmus and 
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Harmonia, i. 8317; becomes king 
of Thebes, marries Nycteis, 335 ; 
father of Labdacus, $35 

Polydorus, son of Priam and 

ecuba, il. 49 

Polydorus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 

Polygonus, son of Proteus, killed 
by Hercules, i. 209 

Polyidus, son of Coeranus, a 
diviner, restores Glaucus to life 
by means of a magic herb, i. 311, 
313; imparts to him the art of 
divination, but afterwards de- 
prives him of it, 313; departs to 
Argos, 313 

Polyidus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 

Polylaus, son of Hercules by 
Eurybia, i. 273 

Polymede, daughter of Autolycus, 
wife of Aeson, mother of Jason, 
i. 93; curses Peliag and hangs 
herself, 121 

Polymedon, son of Priam, ii. 49 

Polymele, daughter of Peleus, 
mother of Patroclus, according 
to some, ii. 77 

Polymnia, a Muse, i. 17 

Polynices, son of Oedipus by 
Jocasta or Eurygania, brother of 
Eteocles, i. 349; agrees with his 
brother to rule the kingdom 
alternately for a year, 351; 
banished from Thebes, comes to 
Argos, 351; ##marries Argia, 
daughter of Adrastus, 353; 
bribes Eriphyle to persuade 
Amphiaraus to go to war, 353, 
355; one of the Seven against 
Thebes, 357; one of the victors 
in the Nemean games, 359; 
slain in single combat by his 
brother Eteocles, 369; his body 
buried by Antigone, 373; father 
of Thersander, 379, li. 187 

Polynome, a Nereid, i. 15 

Polypemon, father of Sinis by 
Sylea, ii. 125 

Polypemon, a name_ given to 
Damastes, fi. 131. See Damastes 

Polyphemus, a Cyclops, son of 
Poseidon by the nymph Thodsa, 
made drunk and blinded by 
Ulysses, ii. 283 

Polyphemus, son of Elatus, in the 
Argo, i. 99; searches for Hylas, 
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is left behind by the Argonauts in 
Mysia, 101; founds Cius in 
Mysia, 101 

Polyphides, lord of Sicyon, Aga- 
memnon and Menelaus brought 
by their nurse to, ii. 169, 171 

Polyphontes, a Heraclid, king of 
Messene, i. 291, 293; marries 
Merope, wife of his predecessor, 
293; killed by Aepytus, son of 
Merope, 293 

Polyphontes, herald of Laius, killed 
by Oedipus, i. 345, 347 

Polypoetes, son of Apollo by Phthia, 
killed by Aetolus, i. 61 

Polypoetes, son of Pirithous, suitor 
of Helen, ti. 27; leader of the 
Gyrtonians against Troy, 185; 
oes to Colophon and helps to 

ury Calchas, 243 
Polypoetes, son of Ulysses and 


Callidice, queen of the Thes- 
protians, ii. 303 
Ol poet, suitor of Penelope, 


Polyxena, daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba, ii. 49; slaughtered by 
the Greeks on the grave of 
Achilles, 239, 241 

Polyxenus, king of the Eleans, 
entrusted by the Taphians with 
stolen kine, allows Amphitryon 
to ransom them, i. 169 

Polyxenus, son of Agasthenes, 
suitor of Helen, ii. 27 

Polyxo, Naiad nymph, wife of 
Danaus, i. 141 

Polyxo, mother of Antiope by 
Nycteus, ii. 5 

Pomegranate, seed of, eaten by 
Persephone, i. 39, 41 

Pontomedusa, a Nereid, i. 15 

Pontus (Sea), i. 13. See Sea 

Porphyrion, a giant, i. 43; attacks 
Hera, thunderstruck by Zeus and 
shot by Hercules, 45 

Porthaon, son of Agenor, i. 61; his 
children by Euryte, 63 

Portheus, father of Echion, ii. 235 

Portheus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Poseidon, son of Cronus and khea, 
i. 7; swallowed by Cronus, 7 ; his 
trident, 11; lord of the sea, 
11; father of Orion, bestows on 
him the power of striding across 
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the sea, 31 prepares under- 
ground house for Oenopion, 33; 
husband of Amphitrite, father of 
7zTiton and Rhode, 35; combats 
plant Polybotes, 47; his sons 
y Canace, 59; father of the 
Aloads by Iphimedia, 59; father 
of Pelias and Neleus by Tyro, 
83 ; ves Periclymenus power 
to shift his shape, 85; father of 
Euphemus, 97, of Erginus, 97; 
father of Amycus, 103; father 
of Phineus, 105; blinds Phineus, 
105; at the Isthmus (of Corinth), 
121; father of twins, Agenor 
and Belus, 135; dries up apHngs 
of Argos, 139; reve to 
Amymone the springs of Lerma, 
139; father of Nauplius, 143, 
257; father of Pegasus, 153; 
sends a flood and a sea monster 
against Ethiopia, 159; father of 
Taphius by Hippothoe, 163; his 
precinct at Onchestus, 179; re- 
ceives the centaurs at Eleusis and 
hides them, 19%, 195; said to be 
father of Augeas, 195; sends up a 
bull from the sea for Minos to 
sacrifice, 199; fortifies Troy, 
but being defrauded by Lao- 
medon punishes the city with a 
flood, 205, 207; father of 
Sarpedon, 209, of Proteus, 209 ; 
father of Ialebion and Dercynus, 
215; father of Eryx, 217; 
father of Antaeus, 223; father 
of Busiris, 225; father of 
Eurypylus, 247; father of 
Eurytus and Cteatus, 249 ; 
sends up bull, with which 
Pasiphae falls in love, 305; 
father of Periclymenus, 369; 
father of horse Arion by Demeter, 
373; father of Lycus by 
Celaeno, ii. 5; makes Lycus to 
dwell in the Islands of the Blest, 
5; father of Aethusa, Hyrieus, 
and Hyperenor by Alcyone, 5; 
father of Idas, according to many, 
13; father of Asopus by Pero, 51 ; 
and Zeus rivals tor the hand of 
Thetis, 67; gives Peleus im- 
mortal horses, 69; strives with 
Athena for the possession of 
Attica, 79, 81; produces a sea on 


Praxithea, a 


the Acropolis (of Athens), 79; 
floods the Thriasian plain, 81; 
father of Halirrhothius by Euryte, 
accuses Ares of murder, 81; 
Poseidon Erechtheus, priesthood 
of, got by Butes, 101; father of 
Eumolpus by Chione, 107, 109; 
rescues Eumolpus from the sea 
and conveys him to Ethiopia, 
109; father of Benthesicyme 
109; destroys Erechtheus and 
his house, 111; has connexion 
with Aethra in the same night as 
Theseus, 115; father of Sciron, 
129; sends up a bull from the 
sea, which frightens the horses of 
Hippolytus, 145, 147; grants 
Caeneus to be invulnerable, 151 ; 
bestows a winged chariot on 
Pelops, 157; splita the ship of 
Ajax with his trident, 247; 
father of Polyphemus by the 
nymph Thodsa, 283; angry 
with Ulysses, 285; breaks up 
the raft of Ulysses, 205; angry 
with the Phaeacians, turns 
their ship to stone, 297; pro- 
pitiated by Ulysses, 301 


Potamon, son of Egyptus, husband 


of Glaucippe, i. 14 

Naiad nymph, wife 
of Erichthonius, mother of Pan- 
dion, ii. 95 


Praxithea at Eleusis, discovers 


Demophon in the fire, i. 39 


Praxithea, daughter of Phrasimus, 


wife of Erechtheus, her children, 
ii. 101, 103 


Praxithea, daughter of Thespius, 


mother of Nephus by Hercules, 


. 275 
Prayers offered by Aeacus for rain, 


ii. 
Priam, formerly called Podarces, 


son of Laomedon, spared by 
Hercules and redeemed by 
Hesione, i. 245, 247; king of 
lliium, ii. 45; his wives and 
children, 45, 47, 49; marries first 
Arisbe, but afterwards bestows 
her on Hyrtacus, 45; marries 
a second wife Hecuba, 45; 
alarmed by Hecuba’s dream, he 
causes the infant Paris to be 
exposed, 47; forged letter of, to 
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Palamedes, 179; ransoms the 
body of Hector, 211; purifies 
Penthesilia, 211; the Wooden 
Horse stationed at the lace 
of, 233; slain by Neoptolemus, 
237 : the sisters of, 263 

Priest, Chryses, priest (of Apollo), 
fi. 205; Maro, priest of Apollo, 281 

Priestess, Iphigenia, priestess of 
Arte among the Taurians, 
ii. 191, 193, 275 

Priesthood of Hera, i. 183; of 
Athena, 397; of Athena’ and 
Poseidon Erechtheus, li. 101 

Procles, twin son of Aristodemus by 
Argia, 1, 287; with his twin 
brother Eurysthenes he obtains 
by lot the kingdom of Lacedae- 
mon, 289 

Proclia, daughter of Laomedon, 
wife of Cycnus, il. 193 

Procne, daughter of Pandion by 
Zeuxippe, wife of Tereus, ii. 99; 
kills her son Itys, and serves him 
up to Tereus, 101; pursued by 
Tereus and turned into a nightin- 
gale, 101 

Procris, daughter of Thesplus, 
mother of Antileon and Hippeus 
by Hercules, i. 2 

Procris receives ; wonderful dog 
from Minos, 1. 173; daughter of 
Erechtheus by Praxithea, ii. 
103; married to Cephalus, 103; 
plays him false and flees to Minos, 
105; has connexion with Minos 
and receives from him a dog 
and a dart, 105; killed acci- 
dentally by Cephalus, 105 

Proetidian gate of Thebes, {. 361 

Proetus, twin son of Abas, expelled 
by his twin brother Acrisius from 
Argos, i. 145; goes to Iobates in 
Lycia, 145; marries Antia or 
Stheneboea, 145; returns and 
reigns over Tiryns, 147; _ his 
daughters go mad, but are cured 
by Melampus, 147, 149; gives his 
daughters in ‘marriage, ‘with part 
of the kingdom, to Melampus and 
Bias, 149; purifies Bellerophon, 
149, 151; sends Bellerophon to 
lobates with a treacherous letter, 
Ueki said to have seduced Danae, 
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Promachus, son of Aeson, slain by 
Pelias, i. 121 

Promachus, son of Saree epee 
i. 91; one of the Epigont 

Promachus, suitor o Bescon. 


Prometheus, son of Iapetus and 
Asia, i. 13; ; smites the head of 
Zeus with an axe and lets out 
Athena, 25; makes men and 
gives them ‘fre, 51; nailed to 
Mount Caucasus, but released by 
Hercules, 583; father of Deu- 
calion, 53; ‘advises Deucalion 
to construct a chest in the great 
flood, 55; offers to live im- 
mortal that the wounded Chiron 
may die, 193, 229, 231; released 
by Hercules, 299’: advises him 
as to the apples of the Hesperides, 
231; his prediction as to the son 
of Zeus by Thetis, ii. 67 

Promus, suitor of Penelope, il. 297 

Pronax, son of Talaus by Lysimache, 
father of Lycurgus, i. 91 

Pronoe, paneer of Phorbus, wife 
of Aetolus, 1. 

Ens, eultar of Penelope, 

Pronous, son of Phegeus, i. 385. 
See Phegeus 

Pronous, suitor of Penelope, fi. 299 

Prophecy, the art of, bestowed by 
Apollo on Cassandra, fi. 49; 
bestowed by Rhea on Oenone, 51. 
See Divination, Soothsayiug 

Propontis, a Harpy flees by the, 1.105 

Protesilaus, son Of Iphiclus, suitor 
of Helen, ii. 27 ; leads ships from 
Phylace against Troy, 185; is 
the first to land, but is killed by 
Hector, 199; ‘brought up by 
Hermes from Hades to his wife 
Laodamia, 199; his people cast 
away on Pellene, 261 


Proteus, king of Egypt, receives 


Dionysus, i. 327 ; receives Helen 
from Hermes to guard, ii. 175; 
Menelaus discovers her at the 
court of, 279 

Proteus, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Gorgophone, i. 139 

Proteus, son of Poseidon, father of 
Polygonus and per ae a i. 209 

Prothous, son of Agrius, 1. 73 
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Prothous, son of Lycaon, 1. 389 

Prothous, son of Tenthredon, leader 
of the Magnesians against Troy, 
ii. 185; wrecked at Caphereus, 
settles with the Magnesians in 
Crete, 259 

Prothous, suitor of Penelope, il. 297 

Proto, a Nereid, i. 15 

Protogenia (not Protogonia), 
daughter of Calydon by Aeolia, 
mother of Oxylus by Ares, i. 61 

Protogenia (not Protogonia), 
daughter of Deucalion and 
Pyrrha, mother of Aethlius by 
Zeus, 1. 57 

Psamathe, a Nereid, 1.15; daughter 
of Nereus, mother of Phocus by 
Aeacus, ii. 55 

Pseras, suitor of Penelope, li. 297 

Psophidians pursue the sons of 
Alcmaeon, but are put to flight 
by the Tegeans, i. 387 

Psophis, the Erymanthian boar at, 
i. 191; in Arcadia, Alemaeon at, 
383, 385; the sons of Alemaeon 
at, 387 

Pteleon, lover of Procris, ii. 105 

Pterelaus, son of Taphius, his 
golden hair, i. 165; made 
immortal by Poseidon, 165; 
his golden hair pulled out by 
his daughter, he dies, 173; his 
sons claim the kingdom of 
Mycenae from Electryon, 167; 
they fight and kill the sons of 
Electryon, 169 

Ptolemaeus, suitor of Penelope, 


ii, 
Pto a son of Athamas by Themisto, 


i. 

Purification for homicide, i. 115 (of 
Argonauts for murder of Ap- 
syrtus), 143 (of Danaids for the 
murder of their husbands), 151 
(of Bellerophon for the murder of 
his brother), 171 (of Amphitryon 
for the killing of Electryon), 183 
(of Hercules for murder of his 
children), 187 (of Copreus for the 
killing of Iphitus), 233 (of Her- 
cules for the slaughter of the cen- 

-taurs), 239 (of Hercules for the 
murder of JIphitus), 383 (of 
Alcmaeon for the murder of his 
mother Eriphyle), ii. 61 (of Peleus 
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for murder of Phocus), 63 (of 
Peleus for the killing of Eurytion), 
163 (of Pelops for the murder of 
Myrtilus), 211 (of Penthesilia for 
killing of Hippolyte) ; for madness, 
i. 149; of Dionysus by Rhea, 327 
Pygmalion, king of Cyprus, father 
of Metharme, il. 85 
Pylades, son of Strophius, brought 
up with Orestes, ii. 271; goes 
with Orestes to Mycenae, 271, 
and to the land of the Taurians, 
273, 275; marries Electra, 277 
Pylaemenes, son of Bilsates, leader 
of the Paphlagonians, ii. 205 
ahh pee tea suitor of Penelope, 


Pylaon, son of Neleus by Chloris, 


Pylarge, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Idmon, i, 143 

Pylas, king of Megara, receives 
Pandion and _ gives him his 
daughter to wife, ii. 113; slays 
his father’s brother Bias, gives-the 
kingdom to Pandion, and retires 
to Peloponnese, 113; founds 

Pylin nents f Pylas, wife of 
ylia, dau r of Pylas, eo 
Pandion, ii. 113 

Pylians, Neleus prince of the, 
i. 239; Hades sides with the, 
against Hercules, 251; their 
muster for the Trojan war, ii. 183 

Pylius, adoptive father of Hercules 
at Eleusis, i. 233 

Pylus founded by Neleus, i. 85; 
captured and ravaged by 
Hercules, 85, 251; Amythaon in 
87; kine of Phylacus brought 
to, 91; Hermes brings the stolen 
ane to, ii. 9; founded by Pylas, 

Pylus, son of Ares, i. 63 

Pyraechmes, leader of the Pae- 
onians, ii. 205 

Pyramus, river, in Cilicia, i. 301 

Pyre of Hercules, i. 271; of 
Capaneus, 375; of Coronis, ii. 15 

Abe mother of Cycnus by Ares, 


Pyrippe, daughter of Thespius, 
tee of Patroclus by Hercules, 
lL 

Pyrrha, daughter of Epimetheus, 
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wife of Deucalion, 1. 63; saved 
in great flood, 55 ; makes women 
cue a stones, 55; her children, 


Pie afterwards called Neo- 
Pi tolemus, rt of Achilles by 
eidamia, ii. 75. See Neopto- 
lemus 
Pythia, another name for Delphi, 
li. 113 


Pythian priestess orders Hercules 
to serve Eurystheus, i. 183, 185 ; 
names him Alcides, 183; refuses 
to answer Hercules, 241° 

ae another name for Delphi, 


Pyilen, a snake, guardian of the 
oracle at Delphi, killed by Apollo, 
i 


Quail, transformation of Asteria 
into a, i. 25 


Race for ser hand of a bride 
Ce eelante se! . 401. (Hippodamia) 


eg ovith golden fleece carries 
Phrixus and Helle, i. 75; sacri- 
ficed to Zeus, 77; made into 
lamb by boiling, 121 

Raven cursed and made biack 
instead of white by Apollo, ii. 15 

Resurrection of Alcestis, effected by 
Hercules, i. 93, 239; of Glaucus, 
effected by Polyidus, 311, 313 ; 
of Semele, effected by Dionysus, 
333° from the dead wrought 
by Aesculapius, ii. 17, 19; of 
Pelops, 157; of Protesilaus, 199 

sarc The, as to wife of Nauplius, 

Rhadamanthys, his law as to 
homicide, i. 177 ; ; 80n of Zeus and 
Europa, 181, 299;  legislates 
for the islanders, 303; flees to 
Boeotia and marries "Alcmena, 
303 (compare 181); judge in 
Hades, 303 

Rhea, a Titanid, daughter of Sky 
and Earth, i. 5; marries Cronus, 
mother of Zeus, i. 7; gives Cronus 
a stone to swallow instead of the 
infant Zeus, 9; her seat at 
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Cybela in Phrygia, 327; purifies 
Dionysus, teaches him rites of 
initiation, and gives him his 
costume, 327;. teaches Oenone 
the art of prophecy, li. 51; 
Mother, Phyllis gives Demophon 
a& sacrament of, 263 
Bhegiimn, in Italy, Hercules at, 
Rhesus, son of Strymon, killed by 
Diomedes at Troy, i. 21; a 
Thracian, killed by Ulysses and 
Diomedes, ii. 207 
muereneh father of Chalciope, 


Rhode, pauaiter of Danaus, wife of 
Hippolytus, i. 141 ; 

Rhode, daughter of Poseidon and 
Amphitrite, wife of the Sun, i. 35 

Rhodes, Danaus touches at, 1. 137; 
Tlepolemus flees to, 283 ; " Althae- 
menes settles in, "807 ; Orestes 
driven to, fi. 277 

Rhodia, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Chalcodon, i. 141 

Rhodians, their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 183 

Rhoecus, a centaur, shot by 
Atalanta, i. 399 

Rhoeteum,. grave of ene at, li. 219 

Riddle of the Sphinx, i. $47, 349 

Robe steeped in poison given by 
Medea to Glauce, i. 123; given 
to Hercules by Athena, 188 ; 
poisoned tunic sent by Deianira 
to Hercules, 269; given by 
Cadmus to Harmonia at their 
marriage, 317; taken by Poly- 
nices to ‘Argos, 351, 353; given 
as a bribe to Eriphyle by 
Thersander, son of Polynices, 
379; given by Alcmaeon to his 
wife’ Arsinoe, 383; coveted by 
Callirrhoe, 385 ; ‘dedicated at 
Delphi, 385, 387 ; ; shirt without 
neck or sleeves given by eT aa 


nestra to Agamemnon, if. 269 
Rust of gelding pete ‘restores 
virility, i. 91; of Achilles’s 


spear heals the wound inflicted 
by the spear, fi. 189 


Sack of Ilium, il. 259, 261 
Sacrament of Mother Rhea. ii, 236 
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Sacrifice of bulls, i. 89 ; ‘at marriage, 
938; jesting of women at, 117; 
of a bull to Poseidon, 199, 305 

Sacrifices, human, i. 75 (Phrixus), 
225 (of strangers, offered by 
Busiris in Egypt), 367 (Menoe- 
ceus), ii. 111 (daughters of 
Erechtheus), 119 (daughters of 
Hyacinth), 191 (Iphigenia), 239, 
241 (Polyxena), 273 (of strangers, 
offered by Scythian Taurians) 

Sacrifices to Saviour Zeus, i. 185, 
187; to heroes, 185; to dead 
men, 187; to Hercules accom- 

ed with curses, 227; without 

utes and garlands to the Graces 

in Paros, ii. 117; to the souls of 
the dead, 289 

Salaminians, their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 183 

Salamis, daughter of Asopus, wife 
of Cychreus, ii. 59 

Salamis, Telamon in, i. 67; island, 
ravaged by a snake, ii. 59; 
Cychreus king of, 59; Telamon 
comes to, and succeeds to the 
kingdom, 57, 59 

Salmoneus, son of Aeolus by 
Enarete, 1. 57; founds Elis, 81 ; 
mimics Zeus and is killed by 
thunderbolt, 81; father of Tyro 
by Alcidice, 81, 85, 87 

Salmydessus, city in Thrare, home 
of Phineus, i. 103 

Same, island, suitors of Penelope 
from, ii. 297 

Samothrace, _ island, 
leaves, ii. 35 

Sandocus, son of Astynous, comes 
from Syria and founds Celenderis 
in Cilicia, ii. 83; marries Phar- 
nace and begets Cinyras, 83 

Sangarius, the river, father of 
Hecuba by Metope, il. 45 ; Greeks 
settle on the banks of the, 257 

Sao, a Nereid, i. 15 


Dardanus 


9 
Sardinian Sea, the Argonauts sail 
through the, i. 115 
Sarpedon, son of Poseidon, shot 
by Hercules, i. 209 


Sarpedon, son of Zeus by Europa 
or a, i. 209; quarrels 
with Minos and flies from him, 
301; becomes king of Lycia, 
303; leader of the Lycians at 
mae ii. 205; killed by Hector, 


Satyr, that robbed the Arcadians, 
killed by Argus, i. 131 ; attempts 
to force Amymone, 139 

Satyrs, attendants of Dionysus, 
taken prisoners by Lycurgus, but 
afterwards released, i. 327 

Scaea, daughter of Danaus, wife of 
Daiphron, i. 139 

Scaean gate (of Troy), Achilles shot 
at the, ii. 213, 215 

Scaeus, son of Hippocoon, slain by 
Hercules, ii. 21, 23 

Scamander, the river, father of 
Teucer, ii. 35; father of Callir- 
rhoe, 37, of Strymo, 43 ; rushes at 
Achilles, 209; dried up by 
Hephaestus, 209 

Schedius, son of Iphitus, suitor of 
Helen, ii. 27 

ge cha suitor of Penelope, ii. 


Schoeneus, father of Atalanta, i. 67, 
97; father of Atalanta, according 
to Hesiod, 401 

Schoeneus, son of Athamas, i. 77 

Sciron, father of Endeis, ii. 53; 
son of Pelops or of Poseidon, a 
malefactor, slain by Theseus, 129 

Scironian cliffs, Eurystheus killed 
at the, i. 277, 279 

Scironian rocks, in the Megarian 
territory, ii. 129 

mee hee Magia Charybdis, the Argo at, 


Scylla, daughter of Crataeis and 
Trienus or Phorcus, ii. 293; 
pk bac sails past her, 293; she 
gobbles up six of his comrades, 
293, 295 ; 

Scylla, daughter of Nisus, falls in 
love with Minos and betrays her 
father by pulling out his purple 
nae, li. 117; drowned by Minos, 

17 

Scyrius, father of Aegius, according 
to some, ii. 113 

Scyros, Neoptolemus fetched to 
Troy from, ii, 225 
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Scythia, Mount Caucasus in, i. 53; 
traversed by Io, 133 
Scythians, the Taurians part of 
the, il. 273 
Sea (Pontus) and Earth, their off- 
spring, i. 13, 15 
Sea monster, Andromeda exposed 
to, i. 159; Hesione exposed to, 207 
Seal, the Nereid Psamathe turns 
herself into a, ii. 55 
Seasons, daughters of Zeus and 
Themis, i. 15 
Semele, daughter of Cadmus and 
Harmonia, 1. 317 ; loved by Zeus, 
317; gives birth to Dionysus, 
319; expires of fright at the 
thunders of Zeus, 319; wooed by 
Actaeon, 323 ; brought up from 
Hades by Dionysus and named 
Thyone, 333; ascends with 
Dionysus to heaven, 333 
Seriphus, colonized by the sons of 
agnes, i. 81; Polydectes, king 
of, 155; Danae and Perseus in, 
155, 161; Dictys made king of, 161 
Serpent, a symbol of Lacedaemon, 
91; brings dead serpent to 
life by means of magic herb, 311, 
313; coiled about Erichthonius 
in the chest, ii. 91; portent of the 
serpent and the sparrows at 
Aulis, 185 
perpen sent by Hera to destroy 
e infant Hercules, i. 175; 
Cadmus and Harmonia turned 
into, 835; sea, devour the sons 
of Laocoon, ii. 233. See Snakes 
Servitude, Apollo serves Admetus as 
a herdsman for a year for the 
murder of the Cyclopes, i. 91, 
ii. 19, 21; Hercules condemned 
to serve Eurystheus twelve years 
for the murder of his children, 
i. 185; Hercules condemned to 
serve three years for the murder 
of Iphitus, 241; servitude of 
Hercules with Omphale, 243 ; 
Cadmus serves Ares eight years 
to atone for the slaughter of the 
Sparti, 317 
Seven against Thebes, war of the, 
i. 355-373 
Shape-shifting, of Periclymenus, 
i. 85, 251; of Nereus, 223; of 
Thetis, li. 67 
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Shell, the spiral, by means of which 
Minos discovered Daedalus, ii. 141 

Shepherd’s pipe invented by 
Hermes, ii. 9; given by him 
to Apollo, 11 

ar lecl The, of Hesiod, quoted, 


Shields, invention of, i. 145 

Shipbuilder, the first, i. 137 

Shirt, the sleeveless and neckless, 
given by Clytaemnestra to Aga- 
memnon, li. 269 

Shoes not worn by Locrian maidens 
at Troy, ii. 267, 26 

Sicilian Sea, Typhon in the, i. 51 

Sicily, thrown on giant Enceladus, 
i. 45; Hercules in, 217; 
Camicus in, ii. 141; Greeks 
settle in, 257; Ulysses wanders 


to, 279 

Sickle, adamantine, given to Cronus 
by Earth, i. 5; Zeus strikes 
A oat down with an, 49; given 
to Perseus by Hermes, 157 

Sicyon, the mad daughters of 

. Proetus driven down to, 1. 149; 
Antiope takes refuge at, 337; 
captured by Lycus, 337; Aga- 
memnon and Menelaus taken by 
their nurse to, ii. 169, 171 

Side, city, taken by Achilles, ii. 203 

Side, wife of Orion, i. 31; rivals 
Hera in beauty and is cast by her 
into Hades, 31 

Sidero, stepmother of Pelias and 
Neleus, i. 83; attacked by them, 
takes refuge in a precinct of Hera, 
83; cut down by Pelias, 83, 85 

Sidon, Alexander puts in at, ii. 175 

Sigeum, Helle drowned near, i. 77 

Silenus, father of the centaur 
Pholus, i. 191 

Simoeis, father of Astyoche, ii. 37, 
and of Hieromneme, 37 

Sinis, son of Polypemon and Sylea, 
called the Pine-bender, killed by 
Theseus at the Isthmus of 
Corinth, il. 123, 125 

Sinon lights the beacon to guide 
the Greeks to Troy, ii. 233, 235 

Sipylus, Mount, Niobe turned into a 
stone at, i. 343 

ae ta son of Amphion and Niobe, 


Sirens, daughters of Achelous by 
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Melpomene, i. 21, ii. 291, or by 
Sterope, i. 63; "the Argonauts 
ass the, 115; Ulysses sails past 
he isle of the, ii. 289, 291, 293; 
rd die after the ship has passed, 


Sisyphus, son of Aeolus by Enarete, 
i. 57; founds Ephyra (Corinth), 
79; his punishment in Hades, 
79; father of Glaucus, 149; in- 
stitutes the Isthmian games in 
honour of Melicertes, 321; hus- 
band of Merope, ii. 5; reveals to 
Asopus the rape of ” Aegina by 
Zeus, 53 
Sky married to Earth, i. 3; father 
of the Hundred-handed and the 
Cyclopes, 3; casts the Cyclopes 
into Hades, 5; father of the 
Titans, 5; mutilated by his son 
Cronus, 5; prophesies that 
Cronus will be dethroned by his 
own son, 7; father of Themis, 
15; father of the giants, 43; the 
giants hurl rocks and burning 
oaks at the, 43 
Sleep eternal, of Endymion, i. 


Smyrna, daughter of Thias, mother 
of Adonis through incest with 
her father, ii. 87; changed into 
a myrrh-tree, ii. 87 

Sines city, taken by Achilles, if. 


Snake ravages Salamis, killed by 
Cychreus, ii. 5 

Snakes teach Melampus the lan- 
guage of animals, i. 87; marriage 
chamber full of coiled, 93; 
copulating, change of sex conse- 
quent on seeing, 365. See Ser- 
pents 

Socleus, son of Lycaon, i. 889 

Solymt, conquered by Bellerophon, 


Soothsaying, art of, how acquired 
by’ Melampus, i. 87; by Tire- 
sias, 361, 363, See Divination, 
Prophecy 

Souls tof the dead), flee at the sight 
of Hercules in Hades, i. 235: 
Ulysses sacrifices to, ii. 289; of 
heroes and heroines, seen by 
Ulysses, 289 

Sow, at Crommyon, killed by 


Theseus, ii. 245; riddle about a 
pregnant, 245. See Swine 

Sparta, daughter of Eurotas, wife 
of Lacedaemon, li. 11 

Sparta, the city, the Cretan bull 
roams to, i. 199: the wooers of 
Helen at, ‘ii. 27; Tyndareus sends 
for Menelaus to, 35; Helen car- 
ried off by Alexander (Paris) 
from, 51; Menelaus reigns over, 
51; Helen carried off from, .by 
Theseus and Pirithous, 153; 
Menelaus returns to, 279. See 
Lacedaemon 

Sparti, armed men sprung from 
eremons teeth at Thebes, i. 315, 


Spattus, one of Actaeon’s dogs, 


Speaking timber from the oak of 
Dodona, i. 97 

Sperchius, meer, father of Menes- 
thius, ii. 67 

Spermo, daughter of Anius, one of 
the Wine-growers, ii. 179, 181 

Sphere, the burden of, borne by 
Atlas, i. 231; taken on himself 
by Hercules, 231 


- Sphinx, offspring of Typhon and 


Echidna, sent by Hera to Thebes, 
i. 347; her riddle, 347, 349; 
the riddle read by Oedipus, 349; 
the Sphinx kills herself, 349 

Spio, a Nerel i. 15 

Spitting into the mouth of another 
deprives the spitter of the art of 
divination, i. 313 

epeng Me Ares, guarded by dragon, 


Staff of cornel-wood given by 
Athena to Tiresias, i. 363 
ghey ao son of Dionysus, in the 
rgo, i. 97; son of Dionysus by 
reer ii. 137 
ee sperms of Astraeus and Dawn, 


Sternops, son of Melas, killed by 
Tydeus, i. 71, 73 
sterope, daughter of Acastus, ii. 


Stecone: daughter of Atlas and 
Pleione, one of the Pleiades, ii. & ; 
wife of ‘Oenomaus, 5 

Sterope, daughter of Cepheus, 
receives from Hercules a lock of 
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the Gorgon’s hair to turn enemies 
to flight, i. 253 

Sterope, daughter of Pleuron, i. 61 

Sterope, daughter of Porthaon, 
mother of the Sirens, i. 63 

Steropes, a Cyclops, i. B 

Stesichorus, as to Gorgophone, 
ii. 13; in his Eriphyle as to the 
restoration of Lycurgus to life, 17 

Stheneboea, daughter of Aphidas, 
wife of Proetus, i. 397 

Stheneboea, daughter of Iobates, 
wife of Proetus, i. 1465, 147; 
makes love to Bellerophon, and 
her love being rejected, falsely 
accuses Bellerophon to Proetus, 

Sthenelaus, son of Melas, killed by 
Tydeus, i. 71, 73 

Sthenele, daughter of Acastus, 
mother of Patroclus by Menoe- 
tius, li. 77 

Sthenele, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Sthenelus, i. 141 

Sthenelus, father of Cometes, ii. 249 

Sthenelus, son of Androgeus, taken 
as hostage by Hercules from 
Paros, i. 205 

Sthenelus, son of Capaneus, one of 
the Epigoni, i. 379; suitor of 
Helen, ii. 27 

Sthenelus, son of Egyptus, husband 
of Sthenelus, i. 141 

Sthenelus, son of Perseus, i. 163; 
marries Nicippe, 167; father of 
Eurystheus, 167; banishes Am- 
phitryon and seizes the throne of 
Mycenae and Tiryns, 169, 171 

Stheno, a Gorgon, immortal, i. 157 

Sting-ray, Ulysses killed by a 
a with the spine of a, 
j e 0 

Stone swallowed by Cronus and 
afterwards disgorged, i. 9; of 
Ascalaphus in Hades, 41, 237 ; 
of Sisyphus in Hades, 79; per- 
sons who see the Gorgons are 
turned to, 157, 161; vixen and 
dog turned to, 173; Niobe 
turned to, 343; serpent at Aulis 
turned to, ii. 185; ship of the 
Phaeacians turned by Poseidon 
to, 297 

Stones turned into men and 
women by Deucalion and Pyrrha, 
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i. 55; follow Amphion’s lyre, 
339 


Stoning, death by, ii. 179 (Pala- 
medes), 195 (a flute player), 249 
(Palamedes) 

Strangers sacrificed by Busiris on 
an altar of Zeus, i. 225; com- 
pelled by Syleus to dig his vines, 
241, 243 ; murdered by the Tau- 
rians and thrown into the sacred 
fire, li. 273 

Stratichus, son of Nestor, i. 85 

Stratius, suitor of Penelope, ii. 299 

Stratobates, son of Electryon, i. 165 

Stratonice, daughter of Pleuron, i. 61 

Stratonice, daughter of Thespius, 
oer of Atromus by Hercules, 

Strife throws an apple to b3 con- 
tende:l for by Hera, Athena, and 
Aphrodite, ii. 173 

Strophades, islands, the Harpies 
pursued to the, i. 105, 107 

Strophius, the Phocian, father of 
Pylades, brings up Orestes, ii. 271 

Strymo, daughter of Scamander, 
wife of Laomedon, il. 43 

Strymon, river, father of Rhesus 
by the Muse Euterpe, i. 21; 
father of Evadne, 131; made 
unnavigable by Hercules, 217; 
the Edonians beside the, 327 

Stygne, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Polyctor, i. 141 

Stymphalian lake in Arcadia, the 
birds at the, shot by Hercules, 
i. 197, 199 

Stymphalus, city in Arcadia, i. 197 

Stymphalus, father of Parthenope, 
i. 277; sonof Elatus, 397 ; king of 
the Arcadians, treacherously mur- 
dered by Pelops, ii. 55 

Stymphalus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Styx, an Oceanid, i. 1] ; mother of 
Victory, etc., by Pallas, 18 ; 
flows from a rock in Hades, 13 ; 
Zeus ordains oaths by the water 
of, 13 ; mother of Persephone by 
Zeus, 17 ; 


. Suitors of Helen, ii. 27, 29; of 


Penelope, 297, 299; suitors of 
Penelope shot by Ulysses, 301 
Sun, son of Hyperion, i. 13; Sun’s 
rays restore sight to blind, 33; 
husband of Rhode, 35 ; the cows 
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of the, in Erythia, 43; forbidden 
by Zeus to shine, 45; father of 
Aeetes, Circe, and Pasiphae by 
Perseis, 77; father of Augeas, 
97, 195; the kine of the, in the 
island of Thrinacia, 115; gives a 
dragon-car to Medea, 123; gives 
Hercules a golden goblet in which 
to cross the sea, 213, 215, 229; 
father. of Pasiphae by Perseis, 
303 ; going backward and setting 
in the east, sign of the, ii. 165; 
father of Circe by Perse, 287; 
Thrinacia, the island of the, 
295 ; reporte the slaughter of his 
kine to Zeus, 295 

Sunium, a headland of Attica, 
Menelaus puts in at, il. 279 

i aot Philomela turned into a, 


ii. 

Swine, Achilles fed on the inwards 
of wild, ii. 71; companions of 
Ulysses turned by Circe into, 287. 
See Sow 

Sword and sandals, tokens of the 
fatherhood of Aegeus, ii, 115; 
taken up by Theseus, 123 

Sylea, daughter of Corinthus, wife 
of Sinis, ii. 125 

Syleus, in Aulis, compels strangers 
to dig his vines, i. 241, 248; 
killed by Hercules, 243 

Symaeans, their muster for the 
Trojan war, ii. 183, 185 

Syria, Mount Casius in, i. 49; 
traversed by Io in search of 
Epaphus, 135; Dionysus roams 
over, 325, 327; Dawn consorts 
with Cephalus and bears Tithonus 
in, ii. 83; Sandocus migrates 
from, to Cilicia, 83 


Taenarum, in Laconia, the mouth 
of Hades at, i. 233, 235 

Talaemenes, father of Mesthles and 
Antiphus, fi. 205 

Talaus, son of Bias and Pero, i. 91; 
father of Adrastus, 91, 353, 355 

Talos, a brazen man, guardian of 
Crete, killed by Medea, i. 119 

Talos, son of Perdix, nephew and 
pupil of Daedalus, il. 121; his 
invention, 121, 133 ; murdered 
by Daedalus, 121 


Talthybius, goes with Ulysses to 
Cinyras, ii. 179; goes with 
Ulysses to Clytaemnestra, 191 

Tantalus, father of Niobe, i. 341 ; 
after the death of her children 
Niobe goes to him at Sipylus, 
348; punished.in Hades, ii. 155 

Tantalus, son of Amphion and 
Niobe, i. 341 

Tantalus, son of Thyestes, former 
husband of Clytaemnestra, il. 
171; slain by Agamemnon, 171 

Taphians carry off cattle from 
Mycenae, i. 169; their islands 
ravaged by Amphitryon, 173. 
See Teleboans 

Taphius, son of Poseidon, father of 
Pterelaus, colonizes Taphos and 
calls the people Teleboans, i. 165 

Taphos, island colonized by Taphius, 
i. 165; could not be taken while 
Pterelaus lived, 173 

Tartarus, a gloomy place in Hades, 
i. 5, 7, 11; father of Typhon, 
47; father of Echidna, 131; Zeus 
would hurl Apollo to, ii. 19 

Tartessus, two pillars set up by 
Hercules at, i. 211, 218 ; Hercules 
_ to, in the goblet of the Sun, 


21 

Taurians, part of the Sc ns, ii. 
273 ; wooden image of Tauropolus 
in the land of the, carried off by 
Orestes, 273, 275 

Tauropolus, wooden image of, 
brought to Athens, ii. 275 

er are son of Neleus by Chloris, 
i. 

Taygete, daughter of Atlas and 
Pleione, one of the Pleiades, ii. 
3; mother of Lacedaemon by 
Zeus, 11 ; 

Tebrus, son of Hippocoon, killed 
by Hercules, li. 21, 23 

Tegea, Cepheus, king of, i. 25%; 
the city defended against eneinies 
by a lock of the Gorgon’s hair, 
253; Auge debauched by Her- 
cules at, 253; Arsinoe brought by 
the sons of Phegeus to, 385; sons 
of Alcmaeon pursued to, 887 

Tegeans save the sons of Alcmaeon 
from the pursuing Psophidians, 


i. 387 ; 
Tegyrius, king of Thrace, gives his 
535 
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daughter in marriage to Ismarus 
son of Eumolpus, if. 109 ; plotted 
against by Eumolpus, 109; 
reconciled to Eumolpus, leaves 
him the kingdom, 109 

Telamon, son of Aeacus, i. 67, 
li. 53 ; hunts the Calydonian boar, 
i. 67; in the Argo, 97; with Her- 
cules at the capture of Ilium, 245 ; 
father of Ajax and Teucer, ii. 
27, 29; murders Phocus, 57; ex- 
sem from Aegina, 87: goes 

Salamis, where he succeeds 

Cychreus in the kingdom, 59; 
father of Ajax by Periboea, 61; 
goes with Hercules to Troy and 
receives Hesione as a prize, 61; 
has a son Teucer by Hesione, 61 

Telchis. See Thelxion 

Teleboans, the inhabitants of 
Taphos, i. 165; Electryon pro- 
poses to make war on them, 169; 
expedition of Amphitryon against 
the, 171, 173, 175 

Teleboas, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

eee nymph, wife of Phoroneus, 

1 


Telegonus, king of Egypt, marries 
To, i. 185 

Telegonus, son of Proteus, killed 
by Hercules, i. 209 

Telegonus, son of Ulysses by Circe, 
ii. 289; sails in search of Ulysses, 
303; comes to Ithaca and kills 
Ulysses unwittingly, 303; con- 
veys the corpse and Penelope to 
Circe, 305; marries Penelope, 
305; sent with Penelope to the 
Islands of the Blest, 305 

Telemachus, son of Ulysses and 
Penelope, li. 177; Ulysses reveals 
himself to, 299; helps Ulysses to 
shoot the suitors, 301 

Teleon, father of Butes, i. 97 

Telephassa, wife of Agenor, mother 
of Europa, Cadmus Phoenix, 
and Cilix, i. 297, 299; settles 
in Thrace, 301; buried by 
Cadmus, 313 

Telephus, son of Hercules by Auge, 
i. 277; exposed on Mount Par- 
thenius, 255, 397; suckled by a 
doe, 255, 257; inquires of the 
god at Delphi as to his parents, 
397 ; adopted by Teuthras, prince 
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of Mysia, and succeeds to the 


prucedom, 397; king of the 
ysians, chases: the Greek in- 
vaders, li. 187; wounded by 


Achilles, 187; healed by Achilles 
with the rust of his spear, 189: 
shows the Greeks the way to 
zroy 189; father of Eurypylus, 


Telephus, the hearth of, in Arcadia, 
Oeneus murdered at, i. 73 
Briar in of Hercules by Lysidice, 


Telesilla, on the death of the 
children of Niobe, i. 343 
Telestas, son of Priam, ii. 49 
Teleutagoras, son of Hercules by one 
- ane daughters of Thespius, 
Telmius, suitor of Penelope, il. 297 
Temenus, one of the Heraclids, 
remonstrates with the oracle, 
. 285; prepares to invade 
Peloponnese, 287; receives an 
oracle about a Three-eyed One, 
287; has Argos allotted to him, 
289 ; favouring his daughter and 
her husband, he is murdered at 
the instigation of his sons, 291 
Ten years’ war of Zeus on the 
Titans, i. 9, 11; ten labours of 
Hercules, 185; ten years the 
period of the Trojan war, li. 185, 


Tenedos, Greeks on way to Troy 
touch at, ii. 193, 195; the island 
formerly called Leucophrys, but 
named Tenedos after Tenes, 195 ; 
Philoctetes bitten by a snake in, 
195; the Greeks sail back to, 
231; lie off, 233; sail back to 
Troy from, 235; Agamemnon 
touches at, 247; Neoptolemus 
spends two days in, 251 

Tenes, son of Sogn or Apollo, 
falsely accused by his stepmother 
and set adrift by his father, ii. 
193; lands in Tenedos and 
dwells there, 195; repels the 
ee but is killed by Achilles, 

Tenos, island, Zetes and Calais 
killed by Hercules in, ii. 107; 
taken by Achilles, 203; Greeks 
encounter a storm at, 247 
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Tenthredon, father of Prothous, 
il. 185 


Tereis, mother of Megapenthes by 
Menelaus, fi. 31 

Terens, son of Ares, a Thracian, 
ally of Pandion against Lab- 
dacus, li. 99; marries Procne, 
99 ; seduces Philomela, 101 ; has 
bis dead son Itys served up to 
him by Procne, 101; pursues 
Procne and Philomela, 101; 
turned into a hoopoe, 101 

Terpsichore, a Muse, i. 17 

Terpsicrate, daughter of Thespius, 
moter of Euryopes by Hercules, 
i 

Tethys, a Titanid, daughter of 
Sky and Earth, i. 5; mother of 
hart 129; mother of Asopus, 

Teucer, son of the Scamauder, 
king of the Teucrians, ii. 35; 
_ «Bives Dardanus a share of the 
th and his daughter Batia to 


e, 35 
ime son of Telamon, suitor of 
Helen, ii. 27, 29; son of Telamon 
and Hesione, ’ 61; victor in 
archery competition, 217 
Teucrians named after Teucer, ii. 35 
bab teitesaa king of Larissa, holds 
panes honour of his dead 
ther, = 163 
ioe Teuthras, prince of, 


Teuthras, prince of Teuthrania, 
marries Auge, i. 257; ado i 
Telephus and is succeeded 
him in the princedom, 397 

Thadytius, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 299 

Thalia, a Grace, i. 17 

Thalia, a Muse, i. Pee mother of 
the Corybantes, 2 

Thalpius, son of Wey bik. suitor of 


2 
yris, “his love of Hyacinth, 
i. 19; a great minstrel, engages 
in a musical contest with the 
Muses, 21; is beaten and blinded 
by them, 51 
Thasos, island, conquered by Her- 
cules, who settles, he sons of An- 
drogeus in it, i. 2 
Thasus, son of Poseidon or of 


sent out to find Europa, 

i. 1298, 301 ; settles in Thasos, 301 

Thaumacus, father of Poeas, i 9 

Thaumas, son of Sea (Pontus) nd 
Earth, father of Iris and the 
Harpies by Electra, i. 18, 15 

Theano, daughter of Danaus, wife 
of Phantes, i. 141 

Theano (not Theanus), wife of 
Antenor, mother of Archelochus 
and Acamas, ii. 205 

Thebaid, mention of Oeneus and 
Periboea in the, i. 71 

Thebans expose one of their sons 
every month to the (Teumessian) 


vixen, i. ao pay tribute to 
Erginus king of Sea aaa 
179; ercules compels the 


Minyans to pa y double tribute to 
the, 181; Dionysus proves to 
the Thebans that he is a god, 
831; Lycus chosen commander- 
in-chief by the, 337; the Sphinx 
propounds a riddle to the, 347; 
ambush set for Tydeus by the, 
361; armed by Eteocles, 361; 
Tiresias among the, 361; they 
seek counsel of Tiresias, 367 ; 
defeated by the Argives, abandon 
the ad e 381; found 
Hestiaea, 3 
Thebe, arg 7 Zethus, gives her 
name to Thebes, i. 341 


Thebes, Iphicles at, i. 67; -expedi- 
tion of Adrastus AE a 73; 
the war of, 75; wer of the 
Epigoni on, Ql: Amphitryon 


and Alcmena go to, 171; three 
sons of Hercules by daughters 
of Thespilus sent to, 259; 
founded by Cadmus, 315; Dio- 
nysus drives the women mad at, 
331; Polydorus king of, 335; 
Lycus and Nycteus come to, 337; 
named after Thebe, wife of 
Zethus, 341; Niobe quits Thebes, 
348; Oedipus arrives in, 847: 
afflicted by the Sphinx, aa ; 
cous expelled from, 
Polynices banished from, 3] 
war of the Seven Champions 
against, 353-373; the seven 
gates of, 361; Creon succeeds 
to the kingdom of, 373; 
captured by the Athenians under 
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Theseus, 375; taken by the 
Epigoni, 377, 379, 381; aban- 
doned by the Thebans and cap- 
tured by the Argives, 381; games 
in honour of Laius at, ii. 117 

Thelxiepia, one of the Sirens, if. 291 

Thelxion and Telchis slay Apis, 
tyrant of the Peloponnese, i. 129 

Themis, a Titanid, daughter of 
Sky and Earth i. 5; mother of 
the Seasons and the Fates by 
Zeus, i. 15; her oracle at Delphi 
27; her prophecy to Zeus an 
i pe as to the son of Thetis, 
ii. 

Themiscyra, battle of Hercules with 
the Amazons at, i. 205 

Themiste, daughter of Ilus, wife of 
Capys, mother of Anchises, ii. 37 

Themisto, daughter of Hypseus, 
third wife of Athamas, i. 77 

Theophron, suitor of Penelope, 
ii. 299 

Therimachus, son of Hercules by 
Megara, i. 181, 275 

Thermodon, river, passed by the 
Argonauts, i. 109; the Amazons 
dwell on the, 203 

Thermydrae, harbour of the Lin- 
dians, Hercules puts in at, i. 227 

Thersander, son of Polynices, gives 
the robe (of Harmonia) to 
Eriphyle, i. 379; one of the 
Epigoni, 379; killed by Telephus, 


Thersilochus, suitor of Penelope, 


. 207 

Thersites, slain by Achilles, ii. 211 

Thersites, son of Agrius, flees from 
Diomedes to Peloponnese, i. 73 

Theseus, son of Aegeus, hunts the 
Calydonian boar, i. 67; in the 
Argo, 97; in Hades, raised up 
by Hercules, 235; clears the 
Isthmus of malefactors, 245; 
his ad ventures with the Minotaur, 
Phaedra, and Ariadne, 307; 
receives the banished Oedipus, 
351; with the Athenians, captures 
Thebes and gives the Argive dead 
to be burled, 375; carries off Helen 
to Aphidnae, ii. 25; in Hades, 
25; son of Aegeus and Aethra, 
123; takes up the sword and 
sandals, 123; clears the road of 
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evildoers (from Troezen) to 
Athens, 123; kills Periphetes, 
the Clubman, 123; kills Sinis, 
the Pine-bender, 123, 125; 
slays the Crommyon sow, 129; 
throws Sciron into the sea, 129; 
slays Cercyon and Damastes or 
Polypemon, 131; comes to 
Athens, 133; sent against the 
Marathonian bull, 133; recog- 
nized by Aegeus, 1338, 135; 
sent with the third tribute to 


enters the labyrinth and kills 
the Minotaur, 135, 137; goes 
with Ariadne to Naxos, 137 ; 
succeeds to the rghit’ ‘oad of 
Athens, 139; kills the fifty sons 
of Pallas, 139 ; goes with Hercules 
against the Amazons, 143; 
carries off Antiope or Hippolyte, 
143; vanquishes the Amazons 
at Athens, 145; has ason Hippo- 
lytus by the Amazon, 145; 
‘marries Phaedra, 145; curses 
his son Hippolytus, 145; father 
of Acamas and Demophon, 145, 
237; allies himself with Pirithous 
in the war with the centaurs, 
149, 151; carries off Helen 
from Sparta, 153; attempts to 
win Persephone for Pirithous, 
but is detained with him in 
Hades, 153; rescued by Hercules 
and sent back to Athens, 153 ; 
banished by Menestheus, 153, 
155; killed by Lycomedes, 155 

Thesmophoria, why women jest at 
the, i. 37 

Thespiae, Hercules at, i. 179 

Thespius, King of Thespiae, his 
fifty daughters have intercourse 
with Hercules, i. 179; purifies 
Hercules, 183 ; Hercules instructs 
him as to his sons, 259; sons of 
Hercules by the daughters of, 
273, 275 

Thesprotians, Hercules marches 
against the, i. 259; Alcmaeon 
driven from the country of the, 
383 ; Ulysses comes to the, ii. 301 

Thesprotus, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Thessalus, father of Phidippus and 
Antiphus, fi. 185, 257 
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Thessaly in the great flood, i. 55; 
inhabited by the Aeolians, 57, 61 ; 
Salmoneus at first dwelt in, 
81; Pelias dwelt in, 985; 
Pheres founds Phere in, 91; 
Hercules left behind by the 
Argonauts at Aphetae in, 101; 
Phiegyas in, ii. 13; the country 
of the Pelasgians, 257, 259 

Thestalus, son of Hercules by 
Epicaste, i. 277 

Thestius, son of Ares, husband of 
E emis, i. 63; his children 
by her, 63; his sons hunt the 
Calydonian boar, 
killed by Meleager, 69; 
of Iphiclus, 97; Tyndareus and 
Icarius flee to, ji. 23; father of 
Leda, 23 

Thetis, a Nereid, 1. 15; saves 
Hephaestus when he was cast 
down from heaven, 23; with the 
Nereids steers the Argo through 
the Wandering Rocks, 115; 
daughter of Nereus, Dionysus 
takes refuge with her in the 
sea, 327; Zeus and Poseidon 
rivals for her hand, fi. 67; 
married by Peleus, 67; her 
transformations to avoid him, 
67; mother of Achilles, 85; 
tries to make Achilles im- 
mortal, 69, 71; departs to the 
Nereids, 71; entrusts Achilles in 
female garb to Lycomedes, 73; 
warns Achilles not to kill Tenes, 
195, and not to be the first to 
land at Troy, 199; persuades 
Neoptolemus to wait at Troy, 
247; buries Ajax in Myconos, 

47; advises Neoptolemus to 
stay in Tenedos, 251 

Thettalus, son of Hercules by 
Chalciope, i. 275, 277 

Thia, a Titanid, daughter of Sky 
and Earth,i.5; wife of Hyperion, 
mother of Dawn, Sun, and Moon, 


13 

Thias, king of Assyria, father of 
eo according to Panyasis, 

Thiodamas, father of Hylas, i. 101; 
a bullock-driver, his encounter 
with Hercuies, 261, 263 

Thoas, father of Hypsipyle, saved 


by her from massacre, i, 99, 
359 


Thoas, king of the Taurians, 
Orestes brought before, fi. 275 
Thoas, son of Andraemon and 
Gorge, leader of the Aetolians 
against Troy, ii. 183; in Aetolia, 
307; Ulysses goes to him and 
marries his daughter, 307 

a ae son of Dionysus by Ariadne, 


. Thoas, son of Icarius, ii. 23 


Thoas, suitor of Penelope, ii. 297 
Thodsa, a aymph, mother of 
Polyphemus by Poseidon, fi. 283 
Thoricus, Cephalus at, i. 173 
Thrace, Typ on in, i. 51; Lemnian 
men take captive women from, 
99; Salmydessus in, 103; the 
cows of Geryon disperse in the 
mountains of, 217; Cadmus 
and Telephassa settle in, 301; 
traversed by Dionysus, 331; 
Tereus in, ii. 99; Eumolpus in, 


109 

Thracian Bisaltians, ii. 263. See 
Bisaltians 

bas people, the Bistones a, 


Thracian Straits, afterwards called 
the Bosporus, i. 133 

Thracians in Thasos, subjugated 
by Hercules, i. 208; hospitably 
receive Cadmus, 318; a force of, 
fights for the Eleusinians against 
the Athenians, ii. 109, 111; 
Trojan allies, 205 

Thrasymedes, son of Nestor, i. 85 

Tole suitor of Penelope, 

Three-eyed One, oracle concerning, 
i. 287, 289 

Threpsippus, son of Hercules by 
Panope, 1. 273 

Thriasian plain flooded by Posei- 
don, ii. 81 

Thriasus, suitor of Penelope, ii. 


297 

Thrinacia, Island of, the kine of 
the Sun in, i. 115, ii. 295 

Thunder and lightning bestowed 
on Zeus by the Cyclopes, i. 11; 
Salmoneus's imitation of, 81 

se ay la cast by Athena, 
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Thunderbolts hurled by Zeus, 
i. 18, 45, 47, 319, 367, 371, 393, 
ii. 19, 33, 53, 29 

Thurium, Crimissa near, ii. 261 

Thyestes, son of Pelops, {. 171, il. 
163; along with his brother 
Atreus is entrusted with Midea, 
171; debauches the wife of his 
brother Atreus and gets from her 
the golden lamb, 163; made king 
of Mycenae, but ousted and 
banished by Atreus, 165; eats 
unwittingly of his own children 
at a banquet, 167; begets 
Aegisthus on his own daughter, 
169; restored to the kingdom 
by Aegisthus, 169; driven away 
by Agamemnon and Menelaus, 
171; dwells in Citheria, 171 

Thymbraean Apollo, Troilus slain 
By enulles in the sanctuary of, 
i. 201 

Thyone, the name bestowed by 
Dionysus on his mother (Semele) 
when he raised her from the 
dead, 1. 333 

Thyreus, son of Oeneus, i. 65 

Tigasis, son of Hercules by Phyleis, 


i. 273 

Tigres, old name of river Harpys 
in Peloponnese, i, 105 

Tilphussa, a spring, death of 

iresias at, i. 381 

Timandra, daughter of Tyndareus, 
wife of Echemus, ii. 23: 

ca ay son of Hagnias, pilot of 
he Argo, i. 97; dies among the 
Mariandynians, 109 


Tiphyse, daughter of Thespius, . 


errr of Lyncaeus by Hercules, 


. 275 

Tiresias reveals the intrigue of Zeus 
with Alcmena, i. 175; son of 
Everes and Chariclo, a blind 
Theban soothsayer, 361; how he 
lost his sight, 361, 363, 367; 
his repeated change of sex, 365 ; 
consulted as arbiter by Zeus 
and Hera, 367; recommends 
a voluntary humans sacrifice 
to save Thebes, 367; advises 
Thebans to abandon the city, 
381; his death, 381; his 
daughter Manto, 381; Ulyases 
consults the ghost of the sooth- 
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sayer, li. 289; directs Ulysses 
to propitiate Poseidon, 301 

Tiryns, fortified by the Cyclopes, 
occupied by Proetus, i. 147; 
Perseus reigns over, 163; throne 
of, seized by Sthenelus, 171; 
Hercules ordered to dwell at, 
185; Eurytus thrown by Her- 
cules from the walls of, 239 

Tisamenus, son of Orestes, king of 
the Peloponnesians, i. 283, 285, 
ii, 277; slain in battle by the 
Heraclids, i. 289 

Tisiphone, a Fury, i. 5 

Tisiphone, daughter of Alcmaeon, 
brought up by Creon at Corinth, 
i. 887; sold as a slave and 
pousny by her father in ignorance, 


Titanas, son of Lycaon, i. 389 

Titanides, daughters of Sky and 
Earth, i. 5 

Titans, the, sons of Sky and Earth, 
i. 5; Dersuecee by Earth to 
attack their father, 5; dethrone 
their father (Sky) and bring up 
their brethren from Tartarus, 
5, 7; commit the sovereignty to 
Cronus, 7; shut up in Tartarus 
by Cronus, 7; war of Zeus on the, 
9, 11; offspring of the, 11, 13 

Tithe of cattle stipulated by 
Hercules as his reward from 
Augeas, i. 195 

Tithonus, father of Emathion, 
i. 229; son of Laomedon, ii. 43 ; 
loved by Dawn and carried by 
her to Ethiopia, 43; father of 

ern and Memnon by her, 


Tithonus, son of Cephalus by the 
Dawn, ii. 83 

Tityus, son of Zeus and Elare, 
i. 27; offers violence to Latona, 
29; slain by Apollo and Artemis, 
29; tortured by vultures in 
Hades, 29 

Tlepolemus, son of Hercules by As- 
tyoche, i, 259, 277, ii. 183; kills 
Licymnius inadvertently, i. 283; 
settles in Rhodes, 283; leader 
of the Rhodians against Troy, 
ii. 183; his people settle in the 
Iberian islands, 251, 261 

Tmolus, husband of Omphale, at 
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his death bequeaths to her the 
government of Lydia, i. 241 
Toad a symbol of Argos, i. 291 
Tomi, city, the murdered Apsyrtus 
buried at, i. 113 
Tongues of game animals cut out, 


Torches of Demeter, i. 35 

Torone, city, Hercules at, i. 209 

Tortoise-shell, Hermes makes a 
lyre out of, ii. 9 

Toxeus, son of Oeneus, slain by 
his father, i. 65 

Toxicrate, daughter of Thespius, 
oe of Lycurgus by Hercules, 

Trachinian territory, Mount Octa 
in, i. 269, 271 

Trachis, Hercules at, i. 261, 263, 
265, 269, 271; Lichas sent by 
Hercules to, 267; the sons of 
Hercules at, 277 

Pragenus, father of Philonome, 


Tragedians on Jo, i. 131 

Tragic ts, as to the wife of 
Nauplius, i. 143; as to the wife 
of Proetus, 145 

Transformation of Asteria into a 
quail, i. 25; of gods into animals, 
49; of Ceyx and Alcyone into a 
kingfisher and a gannet, 57, 59; 
of Artemis into a deer, 61; of 
women mourning Meleager into 
birds (guinea-fowl), 71; of Io 
into a white cow, 133; of Zeus 
into a stream of gold, 155; of 
Ascalaphus into a short-eared 
owl, 237; of Zeus into a bull, 
299; of Dionysus into a kid, 321 ; 
of nymphs into stars called 
Hyades, 321; of Actaeon into a 
deer, 323; of mast and oars into 
snakes, 331: of pirates into 
dolphins, 331, 333; of Cadmus 
and Harmonia into serpents, 335 ; 
of Tiresias into a woman and 
back into a man, 365; of Callisto 
into a bear, 395; of Callisto into 
a star (constellation) called the 
Rear, 397; of Meianion and 
Atalanta into lions, 401; of 
Nemesis into a goose, il. 25; of 
Zeus into a swan, 25; of Aesacus 
into a bird (species of diver ?), 


45; of Psamathe into a seal, 55; 
of Smyrna into a mnyrrh-tree, 87 ; 
of Procne into a nightingale, 101 ; 
of Philomela into a swallow, 101 ; 
of Tereus into a hoopoe, 101; of 
Caeneus from a woman into a 
man, 151; of Hecuba into a 
bitch, 241; of the companions of 
Ulysses into wolves, swine, asses, 
and lions, 287. See Shape- 
shifting, Stone 

Transformations of Metis to avoid 
Zeus, i. 23; of Periclymenus, 85, 
251; of Nereus to escape Her- 
cules, 223; of Thetis to escape 
from Peleus, ii. 67 

Trapezus, a place in Arcadia, origin 
of the name, i. 393 

Triccaeans, their muster for the 
Trojan war, il. 185 

Trident of Poseidon, i. 11, ii. 79, 247 

ree oy son of Poseidon by Canace, 

vos carried off from Delphi by 

ercules, i. 241 

Triptolemus, eider son of Metanira 
and Celeus, receives a dragon- 
drawn chariot and wheat from 
Demeter, and sows the whole 
earth, i. 39; according to 
others, a son of Eleusis or of 
Ocean and Earth, 39 

Triton, river, Athena born at the, 

- i. 263 brings up Athena, li. 41 

Triton, son of Poseidon and Am- 
phitrite, i. 35 

Troezen, Hercules ascends from 
Hades at, i. 237; Theseus at, 
245; <Aegeus lodges with Pit- 
theus at, ii. 115 

a ar. father of Euphemus, 


Troilus, son of Hecuba by Apollo, 
li. 49; slain by Achilles in the 
7 ead of Thymbraean Apollo, 


’ Trojan war, muster of the Greek 


sired for the, ii. 181, 183, 
Trojans refuse to restore Helen, 
li. 197; besieged by the Greeks, 
201; joined hy allies, 203, 205; 
chase the Greeks within their 
wall, 207; flee before Patroclus, 
209; chased by Achilles, 209. 
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213; judge in the competition 
for the arms of Achilles, 219; 
Many slain by Neoptolemus, 225, 
227; drag the Wooden Horse 
into Troy, 233; slain by the 
Greeks, 239 


Tros, son of Erichthonius, succeeds 


to the kingdom and calls the 
country Troy, il. 37; his children 
by Callirrhoe, 37 
Troy, Rhesus at, i. 21; Hercules 
at, 23; the war of, 75, 91; 
Hercules rescues Hesione from a 
sea monster at, 205, 207; 
visited by the wrath of Apollo 
and Poseidon for the faithlessness 
of Laomedon, 205, 207; named 
after Tros, ii. 37; besieged, 51; 
dying Alexander (Paris) carried 
to, 51; expedition of Hercules 
against, 61; not to be taken 
without Achilles, 73; Achilles 
goes to, 75; Alexander comes 
with Helen to, 175; Agamemnon 
musters an army against, 177; 
to be taken after ten years, 185; 
Telephus shows the Greeks the 
way to, 189; the Greeks make 
sail for, 197; not to be taken 
without the bow of Hercules, 
221, 228; Philoctetes comes to, 
223; Helenus leaves, 223; not to 
be taken while the Palladium was 
within the walls, 225; the sons 
of Theseus come to, 237; laid 
waste by the Greeks, 243; Her- 
mione betrothed to Neoptolemus 
at, 253; Elephenor dies in, 259; 
Amphilochus comes later to, 265; 
the Locrians send maidens to 
propitiate Athena at, 267. See 
llium 
Twins exposed, i. 83 (Pelias and 
Neleus), 339 (Zethus and Am- 
phion); quarrelling in the womb, 
145; Apollo makes the cows of 
Admetus to bear, ii. 21 
Tydeus, son of Oeneus and Periboea 
or Gorge, i. 71; banished for homi- 


one of the Seven against Thebes, 
357; one of the victors in the 
Nemean games, 359; sent to 
Eteocles with a message, 359; 
defeats a Theban ambush, 361; 
wounded by Melanippus, sucks 
the brains of his slain foe, 369; 
Athena in disgust withholds from 
him the immortality which she 
had designed for him, 869 


Tyndareus, son of Perieres and 


Gorgophone, i. 79; restored to 
Lacedaemon by Hercules, 253 
son of Perieres or of Oebalus, il. 
13, 21; raised from the dead by 
Aesculapius, 19; expelled from 

daemon by Hippocoon, 23; 
flies to Thestius and marries Leda, 
23; returns and succeeds to the 
kingdom, 23; his children, 23; 
exacts an oath from Helen’s 
suitors, 29; gives Helen to Mene- 
laus, 29; procures Penelope for 
Ulysses, 29; on the translation 
of the Dioscuri to the gods, he 
hands over the kingdom of 
Sparta to Menelaus, 35, 171; 
brings back Agamemnon and 
Menelaus from Aetolia, 171; 
brings Orestes to trial at the 
Areopagus, 271 


Typhon, a hybrid monster, offspring 


of Tartarus and Earth, i. 47; 
brought forth in Cilicia, 47; 
attacks heaven, 49; pelted with 
thunderbolts by Zeus, 49 ; grapples 
with Zecus, severs his sinews. and 
deposits him in the Corycian 
cave, 49; beguiled by the lates, 
51; buried under Mount Etna, 51; 
begets the Chimera, 151; father 
of the Nemean lion, 185; begets 
dog Orthus on Echidna, 211; 
begets the dragon of the 
Hesperides, 221; father of the 
eagle that devoured the liver of 
Prometheus, 229; father of the 
Sphinx, 347; father of the 
Crommyon sow, li. 129 


cide, 71, 73; marries Deipyle, Tyrannus, son of Pterelaus, {. 165 
daughter of Adrastus, 73, 358; Tyria, wite of Egyptus, i. 141 

marches against Thebes, 73; Tyro, daughter of Salmoneus and 
killed by Melanippus, 73; father Alcidice, loves river Enipeus, i. 
of Diomedes, 73, 379, fi. 37, 183; 81; mother of twins, Pclias and 
fights Polynices at Argos, i. 353; Neleus, by Poseldon, 83; wife of 
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Cretheus, mother of Aeson, Amy- 
thaon, and Pheres, 85, 87 

Tyrrhenia, the Argonauts skirt, 
i. pee Hercules passes through, 
21 

Tyrrhenian Sea, Ulysses wanders 
about the, ii. 281 

Tyrrhenians call a bull talus, 
i. 217; Tyrrhenian pirates en- 
gaged by Dionysus to ferry him 
to Naxos, 331; turned by him 
into dolphins, 331 


Udaeus, one of the five surviving 
Sparti, i. 317; his family, 361 

Ulysses son of Laertes and Anticlia, 
ii. 27, 183; suitor of Helen, 27; 
advises Tyndareus to exact an 
oath of Helen’s suitors, 29 ; woos 
Penelope, 29; detects Achilles at 
the court of Lycomedes, 75; feigns 
madness to avoid going to the 
Trojan war, 177; detected by 
Palamedes, he goes to the war, 
177; plots the death of Pala- 
medes, 179; leader of the Cephal- 
lenians against Troy, 183; asks 
for Iphigenia from Clytaemnestra, 
191; puts Philoctetes ashore in 
Lemnos, 195; sent with Menelaus 
to Troy to demand the restora- 
tion of Helen, 197; sent as 
ambassador to Achilles, 207; 
sent as spy with Diomedes, 
kills Dolon and Rhesus, 207; 
wounded, 209; victor in wrest- 
ling, 211; defends dead body of 
Achilles, 215; awarded the arms 
of Achilles, 219; goes with 
Diomedes to Lemnos to fetch 
Philoctetes, 223 ; captures 
Helenus, 223; sent to Scyros 
to fetch Neoptolemus, 225; 
resigns the arms of Achilles to 
Neoptolemus, 225; goes with 
Diomedes to Troy and steals the 
Palladium, 227; invents the 
Wooden Horse, 229; enters it 
with fifty others, 231; holds 
fast the mouth of Anticlus in 
the Wooden Horse, 235; rescues 
Antenor, 237; gets Hecuba, 
241; accomplice in the death of 


Palamedes, 249; sails from 
Ilium, 281; his adventures 
among the Cicones and the Lotus- 
eaters, 281; among the Cyclopes, 
281, 283, 285; in the island of 
Aeolia, 285; among the Laestry- 
gones, 285, 287; with Circe in 
the Aeaean isle, 287, 289; sails 
to ocean, sacrifices to the souls 
of the dead, consults ‘Tiresias, 
and beholds the souls of heroes 
and heroines, 289; passes the 
Sirens and hears their song, i. 21, 
ii. 289, 291, 293; passes Scylla 
293, 295; in Thrinacia, the island 
of the Sun, 295; shipwrecked 
and saved from Charybdis, 295; 
five years with Calypso in the 
island of Ogygia. 295; washed 
ashore on the island of the 
Phaeacians, entertained by King 
Alcinous, 295; sent away by 
him in a ship to his native land, 
297; comes as a beggar to 
Eumaeus, 299; makes himself 
known to Telemachus, 299; 
scorned by the goatherd Melan- 
thius, 299; begs food of the 
suitors, 299; wrestles with Irus, 
301; reveals himself to Eumaeus 
and Philoetius, 301; shoots the 
suitors, 301; kills Melanthius 
and the handmaids, 301: makes 
himself known to his wife and 
father, 301; sacrifices to Hades, 
Persephone, and Tiresias, 301; 
journeys to the Thesprotians 
and propitiates Poseidon, 801; 
marries Callidice and reigns over 
the Thesprotians, 303; returns 
to Ithaca and finds Poliporthes, 
his son by Penelope, 303; killed 
unwittingly by his son Telegonus, 
303 ; his body conveyed to Circe, 
305; said by some to have 
found Penelope unfaithful, and 
to have sent her away or killed 
her, 305; accused by the kins- 
folk of the slain suitors, 305 ; tried 
by Neoptolemus, 305, 307; con- 
demned to exile, 307; goes to 
Thoas in Aetolia, 307 ; marries a 
daughter of Thoas, and dies in 
old age, 307 


Urania, a Muse, i. 17 
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NEOVOrys born of Pallas and Styx, 


Vine discovered by Dionysus 
i. 825; Lycurgus, driven ma 
by Dionysus, mistakes his son 
for a branch of a, 327; branch 
of, even by Dionysus to Icarius, 


Vine-plant first given by Dionysus 
to Oeneus, i. 63, 65 
Violen: born of Pallas and Styx, 


Vixen ravages the Cadmea, i. 171; 
sons of Thebans exposed to it 
monthly, 171; chased by the 
dog of cephalus and turned to 
stone, 173 

Vulture tells Melampus how to cure 
the impotence of Iphiclus, i. 


89. 91 
ae eat the heart of Tityus, 


Wand, golden, given by Apollo to 
Hermes, li. 11; of Circe, 287 

Wandering Rocks, the Argo at the, 
i. 115; Ulysses at the, ii. 293 

Were the Fair Dances at Eleusis, 


Wheat given by Demeter to 
Triptolemus and sown by him 
over the whole earth, i. 39; 
parched by women at instigation 
of Ino, 75 

White Isle, Achilles and Patroclus 
buried together in the, ii. 217 

Winds, born of Astraeus and 
Dawn, i. 13; Aeolus keeper of 
the, fi. 285 

Wine-brewing taught by Dionysus 
to Icarius, ii.‘97 

Wine-jar of the centaurs, i. 193 

wae sandals worn by Perseus, 
. 157 


Winnowing-fan, Hermes at birth 
placed in a, ii. 5 

Wolves, Athamas entertained by, 
i. 77; feared by the Stymphalian 
birds, 199; companions of 
Ulysses turned into, ii. 287 

Wooden Horse, invented by Ulysses, 
il. 229; constructed by Epeus, 
220, 231; dragged by the 
Trojans into Troy, 233; opened 
to let out the Greeks, 235 
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Aantlpye daughter of Dorus, 

wife o Pleuron, i, 61 

Xanthippus, son of Melas, killed by 
Tydeus, 1. 71, 73 

Xanthis, daughter of Thespius, 
mother of Homolippus by Her- 
cules, i. 273 

Xanthus, an immortal horse, given 
by Poseidon to Peleus, ii. 69 

Xenodamus, son of Menelaus by a 
nymph Cnossia, ii. 31 

Xenodice, daughter of Minos, i. 303 

Xenodoce (not Xenodice), daughter 
Yt hedeas killed by Hercules, 


Xuthus, son of Hellen by a nymph 
Orseis, father of Achaeus and 
Ion, i. 57; father of Diomede, 
79; husband of Creusa, ii. 103 

Xylophagus, later name for Mount 
Caphereus, ii, 249 


Year, an eternal, equivalent to 
eight common years, i. 317 


Zacynthos, suitors of Penelope 


Harpies and failing to catch 
them die, 105, fi. 105, 107, or 
are killed by Hercules, 107 __—_. 
Zethus, son of Zeus by Antiope, 
twin brother of Amphion, ji. 337 
839; pays attention to cattle- 
breeding, 339; marries Thebe, 
341. See Amphion and Zethus 
Zeus, son of Cronus and Rhea, i. 7 ; 
born in a cave of Dicte in 
Crete, 7; fed by nymphs, 7; 
guarded by Curetes, 7, 9; makes 
war on the Titans, 9, 11; 
releases the Cyclopes from Tar- 
tarus and _ receives thunder 
and lightning from them, 11; 
shuts up the Titans in Tartarus, 
11; casts lots with his brothers 
Poseidon and Pluto for the 
sovereignty, 11; allotted the 
dominion ot the sky, 11; ordains 
oaths by the water of Styx, 
13; marries Hera, 15; his 
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offspring, 15, 17; casts He- 
haestus out of heaven, 23; 
henge Hera from Olympus, 23; 
has intercourse with Metis, 23; 
swallows the pregnant Metis, 28, 
25; Athena born from his head, 
25; makes love to Asteria, 25; 
father of Pan by Hybris, 27: 
father of Tityus by Elare, 27, 
29; father of Iasion and Dar- 
danus by Electra, 35; helps 
Pluto to carry off Persephone, 
35; culls a magic simple, 45; 
inspires Porphyrion with lust for 
Hera, 45; smites the giants 


great flood, 55; Deucalion 
sacrifices to Zeus, God of Escape, 
55; sends Hermes to Deucalion, 
55; bids Deucalion thro 


yx 
his choice, 61 ; 

Idas, 63; father of Castor and 
Pollux by Leda, 67, 97; makes 
Oeneus fall in love with his own 
daughter, 71; Phrixus ordered 
to be sacrificed to, 75; Zeus, God 
of Escape, the ram with the 
golden fleece sacrificed to, 77; 
carries off Aegina, 79; Sal- 
moneua’s mimickry of, 81; kills 
Salmoneus by a thunderbolt, 81; 
angry with the Argonauts for 
the murder of Apsyrtus, 113, 
115; seduces Io and turns her 
into a white cow, 183; orders 
Hermes to steal Io, 138 ; father of 
Argus and Pelasgus by Niobe, 
129, 131, 389; orders Athena 
and Hermes to purify the 
Danaids, 143; in shape of 
stream of gold impregnates 


APOLL. II. 


Danae, 155: his prediction 
concerning the descendant of 


Alcmena, 173, 175; father of 
Bhadamanthys, 181; Saviour, 
Hercules sacrifices to, 187 (cp. 
185); Prometheus offers himself 
to Zeus to be immortal instead 
of Chiron, 193, 229, 231 ; Kuropa 
ferried by bull for, 199; on his 
marriage receives the apples of 
the Hesperides from Earth, 221; 
strangers sacrificed to, by Busiris, 
225, 227; parts Apollo and 
Hercules, 241; hangs Hera from 
Olympus, 247; rescues wounded 
Hercules, 247 ; Cenaean, altar of, 
267; Paternal, altars of, 289 ; us 
a bull, carries Europa to Crete, 
299; begets Minos, Sarpedon, 
and Rhadamanthys by Europa, 
299; grants Sarpedon to live for 
three generations, 303; father of 
Atymnius by Cassiepea, 303; 
Atabyrian, altar of, 307; gives 
Harmonia in marriage to Cadmus. 
$17; gives necklace to Europa, 
$17; loves Semele, 317; visits 
her with thunder and lightning, 
319; sews up the abortive 
infant Dienysus in his thigh, 319; 
gives birth to Dionysus in due 
time and entrusts him to Hermes. 
819; turns Dionysus into a kid, 


gry 
Semele, 323; instigates Actaeon’s 
dogs to devour him, 325; sends 
Cadmus and Harmonia to the 
Elysian Fields,, 335; father of 
Amphion and Zethus by Antiope, 
337, 339, li. 5; Niobe prays to, 
i. 343; and Hera refer their 
dispute to Tiresias as arbiter, 
367; grants Tiresias the art of 
soothsaying, 367; kills Capaneus 
with a thunderbolt, 367 ; cleaves 
the earth by a thunderbolt, 371 ; 
makes Amphiaraus immortal, 
871; consorts with Callirrhoc 
and grants that her sons should 
be suddenly full grown, 385; in 
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disguise visits Lycaon and his 
sons, is tempted by them with 
human sacrifices, and blasts 
them by thunderbolts, 391, 393; 
in the likeness of Artemis or 
Apollo forces Callisto, turns her 
into a bear, then into the con- 
stellation called the Bear, 395, 
397; gives her child Arcas to 
Maia to bring up, 397; Melanion 
and Atalanta have intercourse in 
@ precinct of, 401; consorts with 
the daughters of Atlas, ii. 5; 
father of Hermes by Maia, 5; 
orders Hermes to restore the 
stolen kine to Apollo, 9 ; father of 
Lacedaemon by Taygete, 11; 
smites Aesculapius with a 
thunderbolt to prevent men from 
learning the healing art, 19; 
ha ae forge thunderbolts for, 
19 ; orders Apollo to serve a man 
for a year as expiation for the 
slaughter of the Cyclopea, 19, 21; 
as a swan consorts with Leda 
and begets Pollux and Helen 
23; according to others, he got 
Helen on Nemesis, 25; smites 
Idas with a thunderbolt, 33; 
raises Pollux to heaven, 33; 
allows Castor and Pollux to be 
among gods and mortals on 
alternate days, 83;. carries off 
Ganymede on an eagle and makes 
him cupbearer to the gods, 37; 
gives the Palladium as a sign to 
Ilus, 39; interposes the 


aegis 
between Athena and Pallas, 41 ; 


throws the Palladium. into the 
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Tian country, 41; father of 
Asopus by Eurynome, 51; carries 
off Aegina and has a son Aeacus 
by her, 51, 58; hurls thunder- 
bolts at Asopus, 638; turns 
ants into men for Aeacus, 53; 
and Poseidon rivals for the 
hand cf Thetis, 67; appoints 
arbiters between Poseidon and 
Athena in the dispute for the 
possession of Attica, 79, 81; 
decides the dispute between 
Aphrodite and Persephone about 
Adonis, 87; Minos prays for 
vengeance on Athens to, 119; 
makes a cloud in the likeness o 
Hera and lays it beside Ixion, 
149; binds Ixion to a wheel, 149 ; 
compact of Theseus and Pirithous 
te marry daughters of, 153; 
sends Hermes to Atreus with a 
message, 165; sons of Thyestes 
slaughtered by Atreus on an 
altar of, 167; wills that Europe 
and Asia should be embroiled,171 ; 
wills that Hermes should carry 
Helen to Egypt, 175; sign of the 
serpent and the sparrows given at 
Aulis by, 185 ; Zeus of the Court- 
yard, Priam siain at the altar of, 

73 asked by Athena to send a 
storm on the Greeks, 247; appoints 
Aeolus keeper of the winds, 285 ; 
the Sun reports the slaughter of 
his kine to, 295; strikes Ulysses 
with a thunderbolt, 295 


Zeuxippe, mother’s sister and wife 


of Pandion, mother of Procne 
and Philomela, ii. 99 
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